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Modern Language Notes 


Volume LV JANUARY, 1940 Number 1 


MAROT ATI CHATELET 

Clement Marot, arrets vers la fin de f4vrier 1526, fut conduit an 
Chatelet. De qnoi Faccnsait-on? D^avoir mange du lard en 
Careme, nons dit-on Six jours apres son emprisonnement, Marot 
ecnt une epitre Monsieur Boucliart, Docteur en Theologie^^ 
Le Poete se defend d^gtre herdtique 

Point ne suis luthenste 
Ne ziiinglien, et moms anabaptiste 

II se demande si le Docteur Cathohque a une picque centre lui, 
on s’ll prend saveur k TafiSiger. Non, dit Marot, c^est ^^quelque 
f aulx entendre qui t’a rendu si severe Puis, dans Tdpitre k Lyon 
Jamet, Marot raconte comment le rat a dt6 pns dans une trappe 

pour autant qu’il avoit 
Mange le lard et la chair toute crue 

Mais y a-t"il la une allusion a Faccusation portee centre Marot ^ 
N^est-il pas naturel d^attraper les rats en les attirant par un mor- 
ceau de viande^ 

N^est-il pas possible que Marot, apr4s avoir imagme de raconter 
la fable du lion et du rat, se soit servi de ce pretendu grief, pour 
d4tourner ^attention, pour montrer qu^on lui reproche une pec- 
cadille et que ses juges sont grotesques ^ On nous dit que c^4tait 
un crime que de ne pas observer les regies de Tabstinence pendant 
le CarSme, et on nous rapporte la bulle du 17 mai 1525, ofi le Pape 
engageait le pouvoir seculier k sdvir centre ceux qui faisaient gras 
en Car4me. Mais ces mesures visaient, on le salt, les luthdriens, 
et ce n^4tait pas seulement une simple pratique qu^on cherehait a 
r4primer, mais une foi nouvelle 

L^evdque de Chartres, Louis GuiUard, ordonne aux oflBeiers de 
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son tribunal, le 13 mars 1526, de faire le proces de Marot qui est 
accuse de plusieurs exces, debts et crimes, et meme d^lieresie de 
et super nonnulhs excessibus dehciis et cnrnimhus^ etiam hercsis ^ 
II n^ est, nulle part, mention que Marot ait fait maigre un jour 
d^abstinence Mais continuous dVxammer chionologiquement les 
pieces qui se rapportent a Fincarceiation de Marot Cai, a quelle 
date Marot ecrivit-il la ballade Conti e cells qu% jut sa mie? M 
Villey ^ remarque qubl est possible que cette ballade n’ait ete eeritc 
que dans la prison de Chartres, ou Marot fut transfere, apies 
Ihntervention de Louis Guillard Car, au Ghatelet, Marot avait 
autre chose k faire que d’4crire une ballade a sa belle Quelle que 
soit r^poque a laquelle Marot ait compose ce poeme, — et on ne le 
date que d^apr^s Fmteipretation qu^on lui prete — c^est la, pour la 
premiere fois, dans le refrain qui, nous dit M Villey, ^oue sur un 
Yieux dicton,^^ c^est dans ce refrain que se trouve une allusion a la 
pretendue accusation portee contre le poete 

Mais en quelle ann^e Marot aurait-il fait gras en Cai5me^ Ce 
n’est que le 10 juin 1525 qu^une ordonance a?ait donn6 force de loi 
k la bulle du 17 mai precedent Marot, semble-t-il, ne pouvait pas 
gtre poursuivi pour une faute commise avant cette date Or, en 
1526, le ]our de P8,ques 4tait le 1®^ aTnl, c^est dire que le Careme 
n'a commence, cette ann4e-li, que le 14 fevrier. M. Becker,** malgrd 
les remarques de P. Villey,^ montre, d^une fa^on qui paiait con- 
cluante, qu^en Tespace de moms d"un mois, il faudrait, si Marot 
avait 4te accuse d^avoir fait gras en 1526, placer des ^venements 
trop nombreux Bruch des Fastengebots, Delation, Haftbefehl 
und Verhaftung, Einlicferung ins ChS.telet und Verhoi, Epistel an 
Lyon Jamet, Anrufung des Bishofs von Chartres und dessen Er- 
lasz/^ D’autre part, si Ton n^admet pas que Marot 6tait It. Pans, 
mais SI Ton suppose quhl accompagnait la cour, 61oignee de Pans 
a ce moment, et si Ton tient compte du fait que PevSque de Chartres 

^OUment MaroU (Brnres^ 4dit B G Guiffrey (Pans, 1911), l, 107 
Villey, Ma/rot et Babelms (Pans, 1923), p 22, n 2 

® PIl a Becker, C14inent Marot, sem Lehen %nd seme J)%chtung [Munchen, 
1926], p 40 

*P. Villey, Chrouologie des ceuvrea^de Marot,” Bullettn du Bihhoplnle 
[1920], p 206, n 1.— P Villey {ibi^d 207) remarque aussi qu’on “est 
t^ut^ de se demander si [Pdpttre k Lyon Jamet] n'a pas 4t4 composes apr4s 
coup, par une sorte de retour amusd que fit Marot sur son aventure.” 
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ne dit avoir ordonne le prooes de Marot qu^apr^s avoir etudie son 
eas V%sis per nos mformatxombus et charges [. .] fact'is [. . ], 

aud'ita eham requesta et conclusionibus d%ct% promotor%Sj^ il semble 
que Marot n^ait pn §tre accuse de n^avoir pas observe^ pendant le 
cargme de 1526^ les regies d^abstinence. 

Mais, si; en 1526; on ne pouvait reprocher a Marot d^avoir inang6 
de la viande en Careme; les registres du Parlement montrent quG; le 
18 mars 1532; Marot et ses complices etaient chargez d^avoir meng6 
de la chair durant le temps de karesme et antres lOurs prohibez/’ 
Le 20 mars 1532; on cessa les poursuites centre Marot On voit 
qu^alors ^accusation centre Marot etait precise, qu^elle etait grave, 
car le poete avait fait gras publiquement, avec d^antres complices, 
par forfanterie, et avec une mtention de scandale, et, pourtant, en 
1532; an bout de deux jours, Etienne Clavier, secretaire des roy 
et royne de ISTavarre,^^ se porta garant pour Marot le Poete 6tait 
hors de cause 

Eapportons que le premier coq^d-Vasne, adresse k Lyon Jamet, a 
ete dat6 de 1532 par Guijffrey (op c%t.^ I, 175) qui nous dit ex- 
press6ment qu^en rappelant le refrain de la Ballade contre celle qui 
fut $a mye, ^^Prenez le, il a menge le lard,^^ Marot fait allusion 
k la mesaventure de 1532 et non k celle de 1526 ” Or, ce mSine 
coq-d-Vasne est dat6 par M, Villey du printemps de 1630 et M. 
Guy (op evt , p 148); d^apres Becker, propose une autre date: 
^^(automne 1526?) 

On volt Pmceititude de toutes les dates qui ont 6t6 propos4es 
et quhl est impossible de faire etat de ces pieces pour determiner 
Paccusation portee contre Marot en 1526. M. Guy (op, p, 187) 
nous dit qu^en 1532, le Parlement reveiUa soudain la procedure 
ouverte contre [Marot] en 1526^% mais Pincnmination de 1632 
est sp^ciflque, celle de 1526 ne Fest pas, en 1532, pendant le 
Cargme, on accuse Marot d^avoir mang6 de la viande en Careme. 
En 1526; Marot se defend seulement contre ceux qui le soupgonnent 
de n^gtre pas catholique M Guy nous dit aussi Finculp6 feint 
[en 1526] dhgnorer la chose dont on Faccuse, ne parle pas de 
banquet; ni de Careme, et pense acheter la clef des champs an prix, 
vaille que vaille, d^un acte de |oi.” C^est qu^en effet il s^agit, en 
1526; d^une question de foi,® h^^dis qu'en 1632 ee n^est pas d^opin- 

®Cf Guiffrey, op ovt ^ p 107 

« Mhx Frank a bien dit que CMment Marot fut " d4tenu en 1526 pour 
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ions religieuses qu’il s’agit directement, mais de pratique, eomme le 
lui reproehera, plus tard, Sagon, qui dit a llarot 

tu niengeois cn Karesme du lard, 

Non pas cache, mais de\ant tout le monde 

Mais remprisonnement de 1526 pose une autre question assez 
curieuse. Par deux fois/^ (dans la Ballade Conire celle qm fut 
sa mye et dans le premier Ooq-^-V asne) ^ d^apres M Guy (op 
p. 135), Marot avoue que, s’ll a^ait tenu secrets ies caprices de 
[sa] belle, il ett ^Yite cette affaire, la prison, et un proces qui 
risquait de la mener loin^^ Ce serait a cause de la chanson Ma 
dame ne m'a yas vendu que Marot auiait ete incarcere Or M 
Villey ne pent situer cette chanson qu^avant 1527, sans plus de 
precision Bn outre, M Villey nous dit {Maiot et Rabelais [Pans, 
1923], p 21) que Marot, ^^au moment ou il fut ^ete au ChStelet, 
Tit dans cette affaire une vengeance de femme c’etait Isabeau qui 
Pavait d4nonce aux docteurs de Sorbonne Mais, pour P Villey, 
ce serait le rondeau de VInconstance d'Isabeau dont la belle aurait 
Toulu se yenger Guiffrey {op cit , I, 78), nous parlant des amours 
de Marot, declare 

Marot venait en ejBfet de former une liaison qui devait exercer sur le reste 
de son existence une influence funeste Cette liaison cut pour rd<sultat par 
la suite de le faire mettre en prison, et, conime autre consequence, elle le 
poussa k, declarer la guerre aux docteurs de la Sorbonne et aux moines et 
k mettre un pied dans le parti protestant 

Femme fatale, vraiment ^ Citons enfin M. Plattard {Marot [Pans, 
1938] p 33) : Marot fut appr6hend6, sur la denonciation d^une 
femme, une certame Ysabeau qu’il surnomma Luna (peut-§tre en 
raison de son caractere fantasque et lunaire) ” 

Eelevons les textes La ballade contre celle qm fut sa mye eon- 
tient ces vers 

Un jour rescrivis k ni'aniie 
Son inconstance seulement 
Mais elle ne fut endormie 
A me le rendre chauldement 

Dans le premier coq-drVasne se lit le vers suivant* 

Ma, dame ne m^a, pas vendu, 

cause d’h6r4sxe^^ [REeptam4rm de la reine Marguente de Navarre, 4dit 
F, Frank [Fans, 18793, i, xxti). 
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qui est Fincipit de la chanson qne nous avons citee, ecrite avant 
1527. 

Amsi Marot nous declare bien quhl a 6te trahi par nne femme , 
mais qui est cette femme, Marot ne nous le confie pas Tsabeau^ 
Lima^ Mais pourquoi identifier la denonciatrice de Marot, et 
Ysabeau^ S’agit-il vraiment d^une maitresse de Marot ^ Le ron- 
deau De V%nconstance dfYsabeau n^est pas bien mechant, ni la 
chanson Ma dame ne m/a pas vendu. II parait excessif qn^une 
femme inconstante se venge de vers peu mjurieux en allant en 
d6noncer Fauteur aupr^s de ^^M Bouchard, Docteur en The- 
ologie,^’ et en accusant Marot d^un crime que celui-ci semble ignorer. 
Et puis, jamais Marot, quand il raconte son internement au Chate- 
let, ne prononce le nom d^Ysabeau II ne parle de Luna que dans 
un poeme, dans VEnfer, car, shl dit, dans le premier coq-d-Vasne^ 
que 

Toutes choses qui sont coiff^es 
Ont moult de lunes en la teste, 

ces vers ne prouvent pas que la denonciatrice soit Ysabeau ni une 
autre femme (ou la m'&me) nomm6e, k cause de ses gofits instables, 
Luna M Guy fait tr^s justement observer {op cit , p 148) que 
^^dans sa r^ponse (avril ou mai 1627 [au premier coq-^d-V asne\ 
Jamet prodigue les plaisanteries tres poivr^es [ . .]• Mais aux 
vers relatifs 4 Luna [ .] nulle allusion n^est faite par Fami Lyon, 

C^efit et6, pourtant, le point essentiel/^ Si J amet ne parle pas de 
Luna-Ysabeau c^est que, peut-Stre, Marot n^en parlait pas non plus 

Nous arrivons, enfin, au texte definitif C^est k Chartres, oh xl 
fut transfere apres avoir 6te emprisonne au ChMelet, que Marot 
eomposa VEnfer. C^est done la le texte qui, avec les epitres a 
Bouchard et a Lyon Jamet, est le plus contemporain de F6v6ne- 
ment UEnfer ne mentionne, nulle part, que Marot soit accuse 
d^avoir fait gras en Careme Marot proteste de ses sentiments 
catholiques, il montre que son nom Clement 

n’est point le nom de Luthenste 
Ains est le nom {k bien I’lnterpreter ) 

Du plus contraire ennemy de Luther 

Marot nous dit aussi, dans VEnfer, comme il fut 

par Tinstinct de Luna 
Men4 au lieu plus mal sentant que soulphre. 

Par cmq ou six mimstres de ee gouffre 
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Pltis lom (v 324) J. ajoute aux noms des peisonnes qui le con- 
naissent celui de Luna Celle-ei est mentionnee apios Juppiter 
(Erangois I®), PaHos (Marguerite d’Angoul^me) etCybelle (Louibe 
de Savoie) 

Quant a Luna, diverse et variable, 

Trop me cognoist son faulx cueui odieux 

Est-ce que le mot Luna—k c8t6 des ternies allegoriqnes qui 
d^signent le roi, sa soenr et sa mere, — ^ne semble pas, lui atissi, 
employ^ dans nn sens m^taphoriqtie ^ ^ Et pins ce mot latin n’est-il 
pas curieux^ Guifeey {op cit y p. 110) nous rapporte que 

les uns ont pretendu reconnaltre sous un nom supposd, mais alUgonque, 
la cel^bre Diane de Poitiers [ ] d^autres ont voulu voir dans Ysabeau 

une incarnation de I’Eglise catholique, et dans le r4cit de cette aventure 
une fiction du po^te pour raconter les’ tracasseries des papistes centre un 
kdepte de la foi nouvelle 

Guiffrey reproduit aussi la note de Dolet: ^^Maiot prend Luna 
pour une femme inconstante et pleine de malice qui fut cause de 
son empnsonnement Eappelons que, pour les P8res de FEglise, 
luna dfeigne bien FEglise, et la eomparaxson est faite h cause du 
caraefee de niutal)ilit4 {propter %pmm mutahihtatem) qu^on recon- 
nait a la lune et k FEglise E celesta compaiatur Imae qme tn 
pace creseiiy in persecuitone minmtur " (Migne, Pairologtae Cursus 
CompUtus [Parisns, 1879], CCXIX, 157 ), Ecclesta ut luna, mode 
prosperts cUra, modo adversts ohscura^^ {Ibtd y 333.) Ajoutons 
^u^en 1570, Pontus de Tyard fit graver un jeton dont une des faces 
repr^sente la lune au dessus de'la mer. On lit la devise ' Pontus me 
seqmtur, Jeandet® se demande si la lune n^est pas ^“^une double 
allegorie sous le voile de laquelle, par une alliance du sacr4 et du 
profane [ . *] se cachent tout a la fois PEglise ou la Keligion et 
Pasith6e, la dame des pensees de Pontus." La mer suit la lune, 
comme Pontus suit PEglise et sa bien-aim8e. II est temps, mamte- 
nant, de conclure, 

OoNOLusioiT. Les critiques ont dit que Marot fut d4nonc4, en 

'’^Pour Dreux du Radier, Lxtha de^iignerait la Sorbonne, cf E^or^atiom 
ku&tortques, t i, extto par Pauteur dans ses Mimotres h%stor%qucs, ortUqueSs 
et mecSotes des reines et Hgmies de France [Amsterdam, chez Micbei 
Sey 17763. iv, 481, n a 

® J PoAbel Jeandet, Fontm de Tyard (Pans, 1860), p 91 
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1526^ pour avoir maiig6 de la viande en carbine A Tappiii de 
cette accusation^ les seuls documents qu^on invoque sont la Bdllade 
contte celle qu% fut sa mye et le premier coq-d-Vasne ou Marot ne lait 
que 30 uer sur un dicton populaire Prenez le, 'll d menge le lard, h 
une date qu^il n^est pas possible de determmer avee precision O^est 
dans F6pitie k Lyon Jamet qu^il est mention de lard et de chavr 
toute crue , mais rien ne prouve qu^il y ait 1^ une allusion a Faecu- 
sation portee centre Marot. On pent tPj voir qu^un detail pit- 
toresque qui montre comment le rat a ete attire et comment il a 
ete pris, de m§me que le lion fut, a son tour, pris au piege, un jour 
qu^il etait sorti de sa caverne ^^pour chercher sa pasture Si 
Marot a ete inquiete et poursuivi pour n^avoir pas observd les regies 
d^abstinence pendant les jours maigres, ce n^est pas en 1526, mais 
en 1532, epoque k laquelle des documents certams indiquent avec 
precision le grief fait k Marot Nous pensons qu^il etait, en 1626, 
accuse d^heresie et qu^il avait ete emprisonnd par Fautorit6 civile k 
Finstigation de FEglise Luna d4signerait ainsi FBglise Catho- 
lique et non pas une femme k laquelle Marot aurait reprocbe son 
infidelite et son inconstance et qui se serait vengee de son ancien 
ami Les pitees oft Marot declare que sa belle a un cueur muable, 
qu^elle est faulse et lasche de cueur sont plutSt malicieuses que 
mechantes, et Ton ne voit pas qu^il y ait la cause k des repr4sp.alles 
bien cruelles Nous ne trouvons aucune raison d^identifier Luna et 
Ysabeau ou Luna et Diane II nous semble tres fantaisiste d^ima- 
giner que Marot eprouva pouUrYs^eau une passion malheureuse et 
fatale qui poussa Fhomme la femme qui en furent Fobjet a 
s^entredechirer. Le caractere de M^rot ne nous paralt pas celui d^un 
grand amoureux Nous voyJiis en lui un liomme un peu sensuel, 
peut-4tre, mais, en somme, plus tourne vers la vie douce que vers les 
orages de la passion Nous nous refusons k le trouver victime 
d^une trabison feminine, mais nous pensons, au contraire, que ses 

^Villey, op oit , p. 21 

^®Iies ‘^choses qm sont coiff^es^' seraient, pour nous, les momes et les 
pretres catholiques qui portent bonnetz carrez ou rondz, ou cbapperons 
fourrez d'erraines,*’ ou ceux qui cberclient k caclier leurs oreilles d^ane sous 
leurs chapeaux (Of Les Morgueriites de la Marguente des Princesses, 4dit 
P Frank [Pans, 1873], p. 290) Marguerite d’Angoul^me fait souvent 
mention du Soleil, qui semble un embltee du Pieu de la religion 4vang61ique 

^^Cf les remarques de P Villey (op, o%t , p. 24) sur ramour de Marot 
pour Anne. 
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attaqnes contre la Sorbonne, contre TEglise, centre les momes, 
n^^taient pas le r^snltat d^nn simple accident Marot, eomme 
Exasme, comme Dolet, comme tons les espiits libics de son temps, 
a des raisons profondes d^en avoir a TEglise Catholique. Mais 
Marot avait inter^t, Ini-meme, a cacher les accusations que faisait 
contre Ini p ne sgay quel papelaid, il pou'vait chercbei k faire croire 
qn^d avait et4 Fobjet de la vengeance d’une femme, qu^on Favait 
mis en prison pour nn crime dont on ne ponvait que rire, meme si 
le cas avait qnelque chose de serienx 

Si notre explication est acceptee, il en ressort quhl faut reviser 
Finterpretation de quelques pieces de Marot, qne la date de certains 
po^mes est fansse, que la personnalite de Marot est un pen differente 
de celle qui est traditionnellement acceptee 

Mabcel Fbancon 

HarDO/rd Umversity 


OOTJNTER-NOTBS ON JEAN EBNABT 

In kis recent “ Notes sur Jean Eenart ” Mr. L. A Vigneras 
returns to the charge m support of his dating of the Escoufle,^ 
a dating rejected by Mme Lejeune * and myself * on what I believe 
I may be pardoned for callmg compelling grounds. Apart from 
the crucial question of whether vss. 33-33 of the Lai de VOmbre 
actually do constitute, as has been gene, rally supposed, an allusion to 
the Mscoufle, Mr, Y.’s fresh argument is based upon purely sub- 
jective judgment ' and is, hence, at best mconclusive. In any event, 
his entire case rests upon whether or not the Eseoufle is alluded to 

, irv (1939), 262 66 
*MP, xxx (1933), 241 56 

Lejeune Dehousse, VCEunre Ae Jean Menart (Pans and Litee 1936) 
pp 213 ff, ’ 

*MP, xxxn (1935), 343 62 

' He lielieVes the Ssooufle lacks the youthful qualities of Eenart’s other 
works and gives evidence of a decline in the poet’s literary powers Mme 
Lejeune, however, characterizes the Beomfle (op <nt, p. 393) as “eette 
(Buvre de ddbut k I’esprit juvdnile” It is wholly obvious that judgments 
of fins nature are lacking in rehability. If we were to apply such criteria 
to the dating of Cervantes’ works, for instance, should we not be 

before the first, the Nowlae before 
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in the La%^ for, if it is, all arguments tending to place its com- 
position after that of the La% must of necessity crumble. 

In vss 9073-74 of the Escoufle Eenart seems to distinguish care- 
fully between his own poem and the tale which served as its source 
by applying the term roman to the former and conte to the latter 
Now, in the Lai he says 

22 Par Guillaume qui depie§a 

L'escoufle et art un a un membre, 

Si com li Contes nous remembre . 

Why, asks Mr V , does he use here the word conte and not roman 
if he is referring to his own romance The query is not new; 
Warren voiced it in these columns thirty years ago,® but prudently 
refrained from drawing any conclusions. Mr Y, is less reticent : 
the fact that Eenart uses conte and not roman^ he affirms, is evi- 
dence that the poet was referring not to his own work but to the 
tale which he was to utilize some twenty years later as its source. 
To see whether or not this conclusion is justified, let us turn a 
moment to the introductory verses of Guillaume de Dole, The 
poem begins 

Oil qui mist cest conte en romans 

A few verses farther we find the poet making essentially the same 
distinction between conte and roman as m vss 9073-74 of the 
Escoufle 

26 S’est avis a cbaseun et samble 

Que cil qui a fet le roman 
Qu^il trovast les moz des cbans, 

Si afierent a ceuls del conte 

Nevertheless, to mark his entry mto his matter proper, he says: 
30 Si commence ici Son Conte 

Despite the distinction he sometimes mamtains between roman 
and conte ^ Jean Eenart did, then, on occasion use the latter term 
with reference to his own work. 

The fact is that Yigneras and Warren have made the mistake of 
assuming that Eenart used the two words in their modern accepta- 
tions. In the Old French period, roman denoted a work in the 
vernacular Conte was used of any narrative regardless of length, 
it IS, in fact, the term by which the medieval romances were 


® JfLiV, xxm (1908), 72^73 
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ordinarily designated Thus, Chretien^s Pprccvnl was known as h 
Conies del Gtaal Jakemes, Autlioi of the Roman du casifhitn de 
Coucty calls his romance a conte (vs 5?)^ as does (Jeibeit Mon- 
tieuil his Violete (vss 36, 47, 6635), Beaurnanoii his Manelnte 
(vss 25, 29, 41), and Eenant his Galeian de Bretagne (\s, f799) 
Roman and conte could, consequently, be used interchangeably of 
works in the vernacular, conte could be used as well of nairatives 
in a tongue other than French — Latin oi Breton, foi instance It 
became a literaiy tradition foi romanceis to mention the confe oi 
esiowe which they were putting into that is, the vcinaeular, 

and then to refer to their work as le lornan^ u e , ?c conte en roman, 
to distmguish it fiom the original conte All of the w liters men- 
tioned above do just this thing, but, as we have seen, are not thereby 
prevented from terming their romances conies when there is no 
particular need to maintain the distinction. 

It is now amply evident, I believe, that Eenarfs use of confe in 
the Lai to refer to the Escoufle is in no wise unusual and (‘eitamlv 
it offers no basis for the assumption that Eenait was not refeirmg 
to his own romance In any case, the passage of the Lai m question 
presupposes familarity on the part of Renarf s public with the thing 
alluded to Otherwise the allusion would be lost Now, in the 
Escoufle the poet tells us that the conte upon which he has based 
his romance is an old and forgotten one, known to few persons 
besides himself 

40 Ne desque la ou bise souffle 

Ne cult qu’il ait mie ,x homes 
Ki saceut de cui nos disommes, 

Tant a est4 lone tans cel4s 
Li contes qui est Tevel4s 
Par moi et mis en esenture 

There can be no doubt, then, that the reference in the Lm is to 
Eenarfs own work, not to the obscure and unknown conte, which, 
moreoYer, was doubtless in a foreign tongue 
11. While on tins subject, it may 'not be amiss to expose briefly 
the grounds on which I beheve Mr T.’s dating of Guillaume de 
Dole likewise must be rejected. This dating rests upon the sup- 
position that prior to writmg the romance Eenart was already under 
the protection of Milon de Nanteml and had accompained the 


•’RR., xxvm (1937), 109-21 
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latter on a journey to Aix-la-Cliapelle in 1227. Now the fact of the 
matter is that we do not know for certain that Miles ever was 
Eenart^s protector but^ if he was, it was after the composition of 
Gmllaume de Dole that he became so The character of Eenart^s 
dedication of the romance to him is sufficient warrant for this 

Cil qui mist cest contes en romams 
Veut que ses pns et ses renons 
Voist en Raincien, en Champaigne, 

Et que li biaus Miles I’apregne 
De Nantuel, uns des pieus del regne 

As Mme Lejeune has gone to some pains to pomt out,® these verses 
are not the traditional dedication of the medieval romancer to a 
patron. It is obvious that Eenart is addressing himself — ^here as m 
the dedication of the Escoufle to the count of Hainaut (vss 9058- 
71) — ^to a person to whom he is unknown. He wishes his worth 
and renown, or the worth and renown of his work — ^the reference of 
the possessives in vs 4 is ambiguous — ^to travel to Rheims and come 
to the attention of Milon. Taking even the interpretation most 
favorable to Mr Y ^s stand — ^that is, assuming that ses pns et ses 
renons means the romancers worth and renown, not the poet^s — 
can we suppose that Eenart would have expressed himself thus if 
he had been in close contact with Milon, a member of Milon^s 
household, his former travelling companion^ Notice that Eenart 
IS not even presuming that Miles will read his romance; he is 
merely hoping good reports of it will reach Eaincien ” so that 
Miles may learn of it. Once more then, he is very obviously not 
addressing himself to a patron, but rather makmg a bid for 
patronage. 

The dedication contains another mdication damaging to Mr 
V.^s dating. Eenart wishes ses pns et ses renons to go to Milon 
‘^^en Eamcien.^^ The passage must, consequently, have been 
written at a time when Miles was still m residence at Eheims, 
that is, not later than 1218 This pomt was established by Mme 
Lejeune,® but Mr, Y has attempted to circumvent it,^° Mme 
Lejeune, he says, is supposing that after his installation m the see 
of Beauvais Miles never again set foot m Eheims, whereas actually 
he must have had more than one occasion to return there and it is 
definitely known that he was there m 1228 That Miles did visit 

®0p 04^,pp 74-77 ct#, pp 81-82 iSJS , xsvm, 110 
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Eheuns after having assumed his episcopacy is, of course, evident — 
so evident, in fact, that I cannot believe Mme Lejenne ever thought 
otherwise The point is, however, that the character of the passage 
in question is such that a temporary so]ourn in Eheims will not 
suffice to explain it Eenart does not say he is sending his woik 
itself to Milon, he merely wishes that it may become favoiably 
known at Eheims so Miles will learn of it This indicates not only 
that Miles was at the time in Eheims, but also that the poet 
expected him to remain there indefinitely. With Mr V ^s dating of 
the poem rejected, we must fall back upon that of Mme Le 3 eune, 
who with pamstaking and sound scholarship seems to have attained 
as much precision and trustworthiness as is possible in this matter 
III In 1933 Mr. V , havmg discovered a clerk Piaudoue named 
m documents dating from the second half of the thirteenth century, 
concluded,^^ first, that this Piaudoue was one with the Piaudoue 
who figures in the tenson De Renart et de Piaudoue and, second, 
that the tenson itself, together with its companion piece, le Plait 
Renart de Dammartm centre Vairon, son roncm^^^ was written in 
the neighborhood of 1260 Mme Lejetme has accepted implicitly 
the first conclusion, I have done so with reservations.^® Both 
Mme Lejeune and I, however, have rejected 1260 as the date of the 
two tensons She believes they were written between 1235 and 
1260 , I believe they were written still earlier 
Now Mr V. has found a fresh trace of his Piaudoue, which he 
considers justification for assigning to the two poems an even later 
date than the one he first proposed.^^ He has discovered that 
Piaudoue relmquished his parish of Yernonnet in 1267 and believes 
the reason for this action was that the clerk was forced thereto 
because of misconduct of the same nature as that with which Eenart 
taxes him in the tenson. A passage m the tenson, which Mme 
Lejeune interprets as mdicatmg that Piaudoue was not yet invested 
with priesthood, Mr V feels mdicates rather that the clerk had 
been shorn of this dignity Hence the two tensons must have 
been written after 1267 

In regard to the passage of J)e Renart et de Piaudoue just men- 
257-61 

R Lejeune, op pp 41123 
Id R Lejeune, op cit , pp 407-10 
Op G%t , p 391 Op cit , p 392-96 

« MJP , xxxn, 349-50 MLN , niv, 265-66 
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tioned (xxvii^ 1-3), let us first remark that the conclusions of 
neither Mme Lejeune nor Mr* V are justified. It is impossible 
to say with any degree of certamty whether the verses were ad- 
dressed to one aspiring to priesthood, to one invested with it, or to 
one fallen from that state Let us say further that linguistic con- 
siderations seem to rule out the dates proposed by Mr V Not only 
does Eenart^s own language seem to mdicate that his life did not 
extend very far mto the thirteenth century,^® but one of the tensons 
itself shows the etymological forms of the possessives tuens and 
suens m rime with huens and cuens Since the analogical forms 
had triumphed in the regions north of the He de Prance by 1250, 
it can hardly be supposed that the tensons, which show certain 
Picard characteristics,^® were written after that date, especially in 
view of the fact that the writer — ^unless Mme Lejeune is correct in 
supposing this to have been Renart himself — ^was apparently a 
young man. 

Mme Lejeune has fixed 1235 as a terminus a quo for the two 
poems on the ground that a man as old as Eenart is represented in 
them to be could not have composed the Lai de VOmlre, which she 
agrees with Mr. V was written m the neighborhood of 1220 The 
notion that the age of writers necessarily reflects itself in their work 
IS, of course, entirely without foundation One might cite any 
number — among them Milton, Voltaire, G-oethe, Hugo — who pro- 
duced their best works in their declmmg years 

I think we may get somewhere nearer the true date of our two 
poems by considering vss. 51-60 of the Plait. Vairon taunts Eenart 

52 or sont li doneor et mort et recreu 

Mme Le 3 eune believes this is an allusion to Milon de NanteuiL^® 
It is to be remarked, however, that doneor is plural ; the author of 
the tenson, then, was alluding to more than one of Eenarf s bene- 
factors There is to be noted too the term recreu This may have 
been applied to Milon, but might much more aptly have been used 
of another person believed to have accorded favor to Eenart, that is, 
his fellow townsman, Eenaud de Dammartm, the vanquished hero of 

Of MF, xxxn, 350-61 

1® Le Plait Renart centre Vairon, vss 57 60 Mme Lejeune has not noted 
this trait in her study of the language of the two poems 
8® Of Lejeune, op cit , p 399 Op cit , p 393 

*1 Op oit , 403-6 8® Op cit , p 393 
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BoTiymes Still another who we have reason to think was particu- 
larly generous to our poet is Eenaud^s kinsman Thibaut de Bar,^^ 
to whom Eenart may very well have been presented by Eenaud 
Thibaut could hardly have been called recreu, but then we need not 
suppose that both epithets, that is, mort and recreu^ applied to each 
of the two or more givers the author of the Pla%t had in mind. 
By the same token, if we are correct in thmking that Eenaud 
was one of the givers alluded to, we need not suppose that he was 
already dead 

So far, of course, we are treadmg on very unfirm ground, but 
let us see what Eenart replies to his nag He indignantly gives him 
the lie and boasts of bounty from the kmg of France (vss 53-56) 
This, although the fact seems not yet to have been recognized, is 
obviously ironical. The author of the tenson is thrusting at 
Eenart a gibe whose sting must lie in the fact that Eenart can 
expect no favor from the kmg — doubtless because he has been 
under the protection of the king^s enemies. Hence Vairon^s 
surprise 

57 Vous done dont h rois? 

Eenart goes on to name other benefactors (vss. 57-60), and the 
irony continues, for these are manifestly not true protectors but 
persons whose favor Eenart had unsuccessfully solicited. Not one 
of them is mentioned m the other tenson, there, on the contrary, 
Eenart is represented as being completely dependent for his exist- 
ence upon a certam Bouteiller (xxviii, 4-12) 

The things we have just considered point to the period just 
following Bouvmes as that m which our two tensons were com- 
posed It must be admitted, however, that so far we have adduced 
nothing in itself very conclusive Fortunately Eenart himself 
comes to our aid in the openmg verses of the La% de VOmire. 
Mme Lejeune has recognized that the poet here alludes to his own 
situation and she sums up that situation 

Qu’est-ce dire, sinon que Jean Eenart commente ici son cas personnel 
d’lionime nn pen d4chu, ayant perdu un protecteur, d^muni d’argent, mais 
qui a foi en sa chance et en sa courtoisie, et qui se defend devant des con- 
currents, affirmant que lorsqu'on abandonne sa *‘folie,” on pent retrouver 
sa situation primitive 

2^ Of Lejeune, op cit , pp 102-5 2 ® Of Lejeune, op cit , p 394-95 

2® Of Lejeune, op ctt,pp 110-11 Op oit , pp 252-53 
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Fow IS this not precisely the picture of Eenart given us by the 
tensons ^ The latter must, then, have been composed ^ust before 
the Lai or at about the same time 

But this is not all Eenart seems to allude in the Lai to the 
tensons themselves At any rate he indicates that he has been an 
object of attack and reprimands his detractors 

4 Je ne vueil pas resambler ceus 

Qm sent gargon por tout destmire, 

Quar, puis que j’ai le sens d’estruire 
Aucun bien en dit ou en fet, 

Vilains est qui ses gas en fet, 

Se ma cortoisie s’aoevre 
A fere aueune plesant oevre 
Ou il n’ait ramposne ne lait 
Fola est qui por parole lait 
Bien a dire, por qu’il le sache, 

Et s’aucuns fel sa langue en saehe 
Par derriere, tout ce li doit 

While I feel that the precise dates assigned to the Lai by Mr 
and Mme Lejeune are subject to caution, there can be little 
doubt that the composition of the poem fell somewhere between 
1217 and 1222. Thus, proceeding by another route, we agam jind 
our tensons falling into the period following Bouvines. 

Eenart^s career may now be pieced out something like this : At 
the close of the twelfth century, already no longer young, he makes 
a bid for the protection of Baldwm of Blunders by dedicating to 
him the Escoufle In this, however, he is either unsuccessful or 
the benefits derived therefrom are short-lived because of Baldwin^s 
departure for the Crusades Then Eenart seems to have gained 
the protection of Eenaud de Dammartin and in all probability 
accompanied the latter to the court of his cousin, Thibaut de Bar, 
who seems likewise to have shown the poet favor. Meanwhile 
Eenart attempts to win the good will of the rising young chuich- 
man, Milon de Fanteuil, by dedicatmg to him Guillaume de Bole 
Apparently the maneuver is unsuccessful The death of Thibaut 
and the defeat of Eenaud at Bouvmes leave Eenart without infiu- 
ential friends. His former connection with Eenaud makes it 
difficult for him to find new protectors He has been extravagant 
and now finds himself m want Envious rivals taunt him with his 


XXX (1933), 351-59 


Op c%t , pp 246 57 
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age and misforttine With the Lai de TOmbre^ he makes a fresh 
attempt to wm the patronage of Milon, recently named to the see 
of Beauvais In the meantime he seems to have gamed the support 
of one of the royal butlers of Senlis, doubtless Gui IV 

V. Erbdbkio Koenig 

The University of Ariisona 


RASSISCH-NATIONALE STILKUNDE 

Der fremdlandische und der seiner Heimat entfremdete, deutsche 
Porscher, sie sind allzuleicht geneigt, uber halb- oder pseudowissen- 
sehaftliche Leistungen des heutigen Deutschland einfach zur 
Tagesordnung uberzugehen Damit werden aber zwei Geistes- 
dialekte in ihrer unuberbruckbaren Differenz anerkannt und 
belassen So sei es dem Stilforscher gestattet, eine neuere Stilunter- 
suchung hntisch zu beleuchten Der Aufsatz, betitelt Nationale 
Sinnbilder und lyrisehe Sprachgestaltung,^^ von Edgar Glasser, 
steht in der Neuphilologisehen Monatsschnft (Leipzig, Dez, 
1937) Er stellt zwei Gedichte, Vigny^s cor^’ und Wilden- 
bruch^s Siegfrieds BluV^ als nationale Auspragungen lyiischer 
Gestaltung einander gegenuber Als rassische Gemeinsamkeit 
wird eine gemeinsame uberpersonliche nordische Symbolik 
herausgeaxbeitet, die einer " platonisch-plotinischen ” Logosmystik 
entstamme das Horn als Sinnbild des ewigen Vermachtnisses 
heldischen Opfergeistes an Roncevaux schicksalhaft gekettet bei 
Vigny, die Wolke des ungesuhnten Siegfriedblutes uber dem Oden- 
wald sehwebend bei Wildenbruch. Der nationale Unterschied 
zwischen den beiden lyrischen Haltungen beiuhe in der humanis- 
tisch-universalistischen Verherrlichung des Heldentums an sich 
durch den Pranzosen, der patriotisch-nationalen des deutschen 
Helden durch den Deutschen, wobei dann des letzteren Symbolik 
^‘^enger, umgrenzter — kunstmassig gesehen — sei Ein letztei 
Abschnitt bei Glasser bemangelt nicht mehr nur mit stil-, sondern 
mit politisch-kritischen Argumenten die hohenzollerndeutsche 
unvolkhafte Porm dieses Wildenbruchschen Patriotismus, in dem 
Siegfried-Deutschland als ^^Riese von Leib, aber von Kopf und 
Herzen em Kind erscheint, das Tucke und Neid erliegt* Schon 
die blosse Inhaltsangabe wird die Bxuehigkeit und innere Wider- 
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sprucliliclikeit dieses Aufsatzes klargemacht kaben. Sollen na- 
tionale Stilpragungen festgestellt werden, ist nur Gleichwertiges 
zu vergleicken, erne Yergleichung ernes franzosischen vollkom- 
menen Kunstwerkes mit emem missgluckten, obskuxen deatschen 
Machwerk (das Verfasser abdrucken musste well es ^^nicht in 
dem gleichen Masse znganglieh sei^^) konnte doch offenbar niir 
missgunstige Eolgerungen iiber deutsche Dichtung her?orrufen 
Glasser, der diesen Barendienst dentscher Dichtung leistet, muss 
selbst einen gewissen knnstlerischen Gradunteiscbied wenigstens 
in der Wirkung der Symbolik beider Gediehte zugestehen: der 
Hornruf Eolands ist ein wirklich histonsch-legendansch be- 
glaubigter Anruf des Helden an die — stummbleibende — Mitwelt 
gewesen, die Blutwolke uber dem Odenwald ist eine wurzellose, 
willkurliche Erfindung des um Blutsnhne besorgten, gegen den 
Geist des Verrats im deutschen Volk eifernden Prenssendichters 
Eolands Hornruf haftet wirklich an Eoncevaux, so dass der Dichter 
und sem Leser sie horen mussen;, die Blutwolke hat ein findiger 
Theatermacher, die gangige Metapher blutrote Wolke szenisch 
materialisierend, uber den Odenwald hingekleckst. Die Kunst 
Vigny^s in den vielbewunderten sieben Emgangsstrophen besteht 
m dem allmahligen Singenmachen der lokalen Ermnerungen, in 
dem ITeuerwecken des ewigen Eolandrufes, in der TJberfuhrung 
der personlich-traumerischen Dichter-Meditation in epische Her- 
aufbeschworung des ungetrosteten Schattens des gescheiterten 
Helden. Tiber die Beschaffenheit der lyrischen Zauberkraft Wil- 
denbruchs gibt gleich seine 1 Strophe Auskunft 

Wenn Du nun kommst an den Odenwald 

Eine Wolke da wixst du seken, 

Die wird regungslos und wie rotes Blut 

Uber den Bergen stehen. 

Die Terraterisch gedankenlosen, holperigen und unpoetischen 
und “ beweisen sehon die missgluckte Incantatio 
statt die Blutwolke an uns heranzuzaubern, wird sie vor uns ge- 
waltsam wie ein Theaterrequisit aufgepflanzt. Durch das ^^nun 
stolpem wir unvermittelt in medias res, das da fesselt den 
Blick Torzeitig an Unglaubhaftes Sprachliche TJngeschticklichkeit 
verrat stets mangelnde Ergriffenheit des Dichters fast ist es 
schauerlich, bei diesem deutschtumelnden Dichter — einen judelnden 
Tonfall zu entdecken ! Ich sehe Toraus, dass Glasser nait dem in 


2 
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echt-Nordischem wurzelnden Volksliedton auftrumpfen wird, der 
anch in der bankelsangerhaften 2 Strophe anklingt 

Denn im Odenwald, das weisst Du 

Schlugen den Siegfried sie tot, 

Die rote Wolke, das ist sein Blut, 

Das noch heute zum Himmel loM — 

aber, ennnere ich mich nicht dass gerade E Wagner es war, der 
dem Intellektuellen Heme seme volkstnmelnde Bankelsangei- 
poesie^^ vorwarf^ Was gegen Heme recht ist, ist anch gegen 
Wildenbrnch billig wo bleibt m dem Leierkastenton die nordisehe 
Mythosatmosphare ^ 

Aber der knnstlenschen Gravamina gegen die 11 Strophen des 
deutschen Gedichtes smd noch viel mehr der Symbolismns Vigny^s 
schwmgt schwer nnd traumerisch traurig in der Landschaft, der 
Dichter gibt keine Erklarimg mit einem id esV^ wahrend Wilden- 
bruch platt seme eigene Allegorese — ^im Grande ist es das, nicht 
Symbolik — ansdentet nnd dem Leser, vorwegnehmend, dreinredet 
^^Die rote Wolke, das ist sem Blut^^ nnd spater Wolke von 
Siegfrieds, von Dentschlands BlnV^ mit arithmetischer Gleichse- 
tznng Siegfried-Dentschland Ist solche Klngschwatzerei am Poe- 
tischen deutsch^ Glasser, der nnanfnchtige Kommentator,^ mnss 
das Unpoetische dieses Selbstgedentes semes ^Dichters^ gemerkt 
haben wie soli man sonst erklaren, dass er gerade die banal rech- 
tenden, nnlyrischen, nnsymbolischen Strophen nicht abgedrnckt hat 
(die Bernfnng anf das ^^dem Verstandnis Notwendige^^ kann nicht 
ernst sem — ^kann man m einem wahrhaf ten Gedicht verstandnisnot- 
wendige nnd- nnnotwendige Teile sondern^) ^ Ich setze sie her 

^ Glksser sclireibt “ Pinden wir bei Vigny die Schallsymbolik verwendet, 
so wird sich \ins entspreeliend bei Wildenbrucb die Lichtsymbolik offen- 
baren** — es sollte nocb gesagt werden dass die Blutwolke bei diesem 
statiscb-dnmpf wie erne nnveranderlicbe Theatersonne alten Stils regungs- 
los” steben bleibt, dieselbe bleibt — wahrend bei Vigny der Hornruf eine 
aussere nnd inner e Entwicklnng hat (ist mcht der dentsche Dichter sonst 
« TVerdedichter,” der romanische ‘‘iSfeiwsrealist ”?) , aber es ist anch nicht 
wahr, dass Vigny bloss Schalle, Wildenbrnch Licht verwendet (die Konse- 
qnenzen fur die Nationalstile zieht hier Glasser nbrigens nicht) — denn 
Vigny hat, wie ich s Z* in meinen " Romanischen Stil- nnd Literatnr- 
stndien” nachwies, Schall- nnd Lichtsymbolik zngleich {somlre valUe — 
V4mme les \les dhevauw] 'blanoh%t — les feuso mou/rants du ^our — roche novre» 
anch erne Elammenwolke, die den blntigen Tod der Paladine anfzeigt, fehlt 
nicht), mit Vorwiegen der ersteren 
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3 Denn Siegfried, das war der lierrliche Held, 
Wie ihn Deutschland nui einmal gebar — 
Toiheit und Niedertracht brachten ihn um, 
Weil er ein Deutscher war 

5 Toricht in Liebe vernet ihn darum 
Kriemhild, das deutsche Weib, 

Raufte ihr Haar, als zu spat es war, 
tJber des Toten Leib 

6 Schmahlich in Schwache vernet ihn darum 
Gunther der Konigsmann, 

Weil ihm das fremde Weib es befahl, 

Gab er den Deutschen daran 

8 Denn was vor tausend Jahren geschah. 

Tut man in Deutschland noch ^etsstf 
Dass man das treue Heldenblut 
Schmahlich hetzt 

9 Heutnoch uber dem deutschen Land 
Waltet der Fremden Gebot, 

Seme Kinder bewerfen noch heut 
Die eigene Mutter mit Kot 


Glasser sagt ^‘^Das Gedicht ist datiert Heidelberg, Johannistag 
1904” d h dass das Gedicht von vornherem anf erne groteske 
historische Unwabrlieit gegrundet ist, (^^Hent [1904’] noch nber 
dem deutschen Land . ”) und ferner, dass der Dichter nichts 

getan hat, um das Motiv des Johannisfeuers mit dem Gedichtmotiv 
mnerlich zu verbmden. Seme innere TJnergnffenheit zeigt sich 
darm, 1) dass der Dichter alles getan hat, um durch seme rhetori- 
sehen heut noch, noch heut ^edes sanfte TJbergehen von Eimnerung 
m Vision zu zerstoren, 2) dass seme unaufhorlichen Kausalan- 
knupfungen (weil, darum) uns in eine ganz unlyrische Ver- 
standes- und Ironiewelt hmeinfuhren, eine polemisch-moralpado- 
gische These beweisen, dass namlich Deutschsein Verraten heisst, 
im Gegensatz zu Vigny, der den Verrat nur als Moglichkeit andeutet 
(^^11 [Karl der Grosse] cramt la trahison^^). 

Wir geraten m die politische Eugeschriftstellerei ernes Heme 
Oder Borne hmem, die Eaunewelt des Mythos ist langst vertneben. 
Vigny^s Haltung ist nicht nur menschlich-vornehmer — ^veil sie nicht 
bestimmte Maehte der Schuld am Tod semes Helden aaklagt — sie 
ist nicht nur menschheitsbedacht, well sie humanistisch-universali- 
stisch ist, was in emer cartesianisch-heUeien Wertwelt noch immer 
hoher steht als national-patriotisch, — sie ist auch poetisch rein, well 
sie nicht Satire und Eugelied mit lynscher Evocation epischen 
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Geschehens vermischt, well sie em tragisches Scliicksal — den Tod 
des Helden m der Welt — nicht kurzsichtig bestiminten Kraften 
zuschreibt, sondein sie als eine hohergesetzliche Notwendigkeit 
ersehemen lasst, die durch erne andere Gesetzlichkeit, die des 
erlosenden Nachrnhms, ubergnffen nnd verklart wird Nicbt 
bless die germge Volksverbundenheit des Hohenzollerndicbteis ist 
scbnld an dem diehterischen Eeblschlag, sondern der Mangel an 
metaphysischer Eernsicbt, die plump zugreifende Tappischkeit nnd 
Absichtlichkeit Wie konnte an so nntanglichem Objekt nnter- 
nommen werden, ein dentsches ^^nationales Smnbild^^ lyrischer 
Sprachgestaltnng anfzuweisen^ Glasser hat, rein methodisch ge- 
sprochen, sich, wie altere positmstich gesinnte Stilforseher, von 
dem W'as der diehterischen Motivik (Hornrnf-Blntwolke, beide an 
einem Orte haftend — diese Stoffuberemstimmnng ist offenbar sein 
Ansatzpnnkt gewesen) betoren lassen, statt dem Wie nachzugehen 
Eine lyrische Evokation episch-legendarischer Vorgange ist mit 
einem legendar verbiamten politischen Schimpflied inkommen- 
snrabel , wo findet man bei Vigny solch nnlynsche, banal-nngef ormte 
Wendnngen wie ^^Torheit nnd Niedertracht brachten ihn 
nm, well er ein Dentscher war,^^ ^^dass man das dentsche 
Heldenblnt schimpflich zn Tode hetzt^^ ^^bewerfen noch heut 
die eigene Mntter mit Kot^^^^ 

Wenn Wildenbrnch ein nationales Sinnbild lyrischer Sprach- 
gestaltung sein soil, dann sind Unkunst, Drastik, nnmetaphysische 
Schimpflnst, engstirniger Nationalismns, intellektneller Mythologis- 
mns, falscher Volkston deutsch — qnod non eiat demonstrandum^^ 

Erne nnfreiwillige Irome hat es gefngt, dass Glasser als Parallele 
zn Wildenbrnchs ^^Sehen^^ der Wolke nber dem Odenwald das 
Sehen nnd Horen des rhetorischen Politikers Mnssolini gesellt 

Ma dalle Alpi bianchi di neve e vermiglie di sangne il grido e 
stato ndito ^awohl, Wildenbrnch ist em rhetorischer Politiker, 
der die Pertigfabrikate der pohtischen Tribune mit dichtenschem 
Bilden verwechselt ! 

Bei der Anfnordnng des franzosischen Eomantikers, die die Eas- 

® trberliaupt sollte der Stalforsclier, der deutsche mxt sonstiger Dichtung 
vergleiclit, daranf achten, dass wir Deutsche an lyrische Poesie einen 
wemger strengen Massstab anlegen, als im allgemeinen Romanen nnd 
Englander B Musil hat in seiner Rilke^Eede mit der zweitrangigen 
deutphen Lynk mntig abgerechnet nnd zwischen Q-oethe nnd Bilke em 
Vacuum festgestellt 
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sengemeinschaft Vigny-Wildenbruch stutzen soil, kann man sich 
nicht lange anfhalten wex in Vigny^s melancholisch sanftem 
Hornruf ein ^^an germanischen Walhallmytliiis and Wodanskult 
gemahnendes Sinnbild des ewigen Vermachtnisses heldischen 
Opfergeistes ” horen kann, der muss auch in Petrarca^s Africa 
nnd in aller Eom- nnd Eninenpoesie die Hufe des Wodansheeres 
vernehmen TJnd da dock der Gegenspielei des Eordischen ojffenbar 
der semitische Geist ist, so ware man begierig, die — ^nirgends vex- 
suchte — Abhebung von althebraisebem Heldensang nnd Babylon- 
traner zn erleben An die Stelle nberprufbarer Beweise fur apergn- 
hafte Typisiernngen schiebt sich ein selbstverstandlichtuendes 
Bekanntlicb 

Pass bei einer so grobscblacMigen national-differentiellen Sti- 
listik das Ungleiche gleichmacheriseh eingeebnet werden muss, ist 
voransznsehen Da sollen z B die beiden Fragen 

Ames des Chevalieis, revenez-vous encore? 

Est ce vous qm parlez avec la voix du cor ? 

Roncevaux' Roncevaux’ dans ta sombie valine 
L’ombre du grand Boland n’est done pas consolde’ 

nnd 

Wolke von Siegfrieds, von DeutscMands Bint, 

Die keine Stnrme verweben, 

Blntmal liber dem Odenwald, 

Willst du niemals, niemals vergeben? 

Gestaltungen der rhetorisch-mahnenden kontemplativen Frage 
sein,^^ bei denen der Eedende uber die staunende Betrachtung 
einer Tatsache nicht hinausgeht Ehetorisch ist offenbar die 
deutsche, kontemplativ die f ranzosische Stelle, nicht smd beide 
zusammen rhetorisch-kontemplativ (was^aeine Contradictio ware) 
der franzosiscbe Dichter spricht die Frage sanft betrofiEen zu sich 
selbst im Augenblicke da aus der Hornruf-Tranmerei seme Vision 
entsteht, im Angenblick der XJnsicherheit zwischen lyrischer Medi- 
tation nnd epischem Sehauen, wahrend der pienssische Dichter mit 
der kopfschuttelnd-entrusteten Frage ein dynamisch-drastisches 
Gedicht nngednldig {memalSy memaU) abschliesst Wie kann der 
Stilforscher so grammatikalistisch ” am Buchstaben, in diesem 
Fall an der Interpunktion (dem Fragezeichen) klebenP 
Wenn die Todesweise Eolands wie die des Wolfs bei Vigny 
"^eddisch^^-stoiseh ist, so sehe ich nicht ab, wie die griechisch- 
romisehe Stoa der Aufnordung entgehen kann. 
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Wenn vollends in der Eacme-Stelle Voyage mfortune ’ Eivage 
malhemeux’ Eallait-il approcher de tes bords dangeienx^ erne 
magiscti-fatalistische Scliieksalsbmdung an einen bcstimmten 
Ort, der das Smnbild der Wiedeiermnerung daistellt/^ ® aucli im 
Norden beheimatet sein soli nnd wenn dieser Fatalismxis vom 
Jansenismns herstammt, wie Verfasser will, dann wird offenbai 
auch diese letztere Eiehtnng, als franzosisches Analogon zu 
dentschem Protestantismns, ^^nordiscb annektiert^^ 

So scheint Nordisch ein allnberflutendes nnd allveiscblmgendes 
Sammelbecken zu weiden, in dem Preziositat^ wie der sie uber- 
wnndende Klassizismus, Eomantik wie Klassik ihre Wasser ver- 
mischen Wenn die dynamisch sicli wandelnde und vertiefende 
Symbolik Vigny’s, dieses Bedeuiungsverleiben an den Lant (Todes- 
ruf des Helden-Anruf der Welt) in irgend einem Kulturklima — 
ein Eassenklima lasst sich ja nicht ansfindig machen — ^beheimatet 
ist, so hocbstens — ^wie auch die ahnliche Plauberts (man denke an 
das Brautbukett Emma Bovavys und den Zaimph Salammbos), in 
dem des Ghnstentums, das z B in der ^^Wandlung” belanglose 
Dinge mit hochster Wirkungskraft ausstatten kann Die Blutwolke 
Wildenbruchs ist Theaternebel, keiner Transsubstantiation fahig — 
sie wird ewig ‘‘ unerlost ” uber dem Odenwald hangen Wenn es 
schon etwas wie westlich-gallische Bravoux” gibt, so hatte ich 
gedacht, dass Zeilen wie die folgenden, die an die Beredsamkeit des 
Corneille’schen Cid ” erinnern 

II (Roland) rugit comme un t%gre et dit ‘‘Si je me rends, 

Afncain, ce sera lorsque les Pyrinies 

Sur Vonde aveo leurs corps ronleront entrain4es ” 

Oder . (der Maure sagt, indem er einen Stem anf Koland walzt ) 
Eends-toi done, repond-il, on meurs, car les vo%U (sc les Pyre- 
nees )” — Merely eria Eoland, tu m'as fait un chemmf^ der Eritik 
des Edda-Nordlings yerf alien mussten Aber nein — ^il y a. des 
aecomodements avec le eiel — de Walhalla 

®Sind die romantisclien Orte, die Mort Eomme, Ome morto (Itahen), 
Eomem morto (Portugal) heissen und einen Mord an einem Mcnschen 
durcb ihren Namen verewigen, auch nordisch? 

* Glasser hat {InteraturUatt fur germamsohe und lomamsche Philologies 
1934, Sp 326) alien Ernstes die franzosische Preziositat des 17 Jahrhun- 
derts als “spate, raum- zeit- gestaltlich abgewandelte Ausformung der 
hTordgesinnung ” angesproehen, die sich in Gothik, Barock, Rococo, Eo- 
mantik zeage Fehlt nur das “dunkle I)ichten“ und die gaia soiema der 
Provenzalen^ 
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Zusammenfassend lasst sich sagen dass Glasser, m bewahiten 
stilistischen Methoden wohlbewandert, die verglichenen Objekte 
durcli Herantragen so lockerer Kategorien wie nordische Gesin- 
niHig zurechtstutzt und die Methode dei Vergleicbung (mehx des 
motivischen Was als des kunstlerischen Wie) so paiteiiscli hand- 
habt, dass der Emdruck der Vergleichbarkeit und kunstlerischen 
Gleichwertigkeit entsteht Charles Dnbos in seinem schonen 
Auf satz La notion de litt^ratnre et la beante du langage 

Approximations/^ VII) geht Ton dem Longmus-Voxt aus 

Die schonen Worte sind wahrhaftig das eigene und naturliche 
Licht unserer Gedanken und zeichnet das Stxeben der Gedanken 
zum repos dans la lumi^re Toutes les f ois oh sur un texte 
se pose cette eouronne de la beaute, Pon pent Stre certain que, quelle 
que soit la nature de son contenu^ le texte appaxtient aux belles- 
lettres La litt6rature, c^est la pensee, ace6dant i la beaut6 dans 
la lumii^re. Mais, en m^me temps qu^elle le eouronne de sa beaute, 
la presence de la lumiere dans un texte est le signe que la pens4e 
est vraiment n6e au jour son absence, Findice qu^elle n^est pas toute 
degagee des limbes de la gestation, et, en dega d’etre vraiment nee 
au jour, pas davantage une pens6e n^appartient aux belles lettres." 

Siegfrieds Blut gehoxt, wedex gedanklich noch sprachlich 
ausgereift, nicht in den Bexeich der belles-lettres, Vignys ^^Le 
cor tragt an sich die sichtlichen Zeichen der dichterischen Begna- 
dung die Lichtkxone des schonen wortgewordenen Gedankens 

Stilvergleichung aber soli nur unternehmen eine lautere, dem 
Schonen sicher und sanft ersehlossene Seele, die das Licht der 
dichterischen Gnade vom Dunkel des Ohaotischen und Vorkunst- 
lerischen zu scheiden weiss Das Schone und die Kunde yom 
Schonen mussen ^^in sich selig^^ sem. Politisierte Stilkunde; 
garstige Kunde ^ ® 

®Hier mochte leli den durch pohtische Parteiung skrupellos gewordenen 
Glasser festnageln, der behauptet, dass Friedrich Sc burr das ‘^Leitmotiv 
vom Hornklang” erkannt hat und die durchaus “ unangemessene Auffas- 
sung eines Spitzer” durch die verdienstliche Feststellung beseitigt habe, 
" dass der Ton des Hornes nicht als unepiseher Bericht uber emen zweek 
haften Hilferuf, sondem als lyrischer Ausdruck eines heldischen Sinnge- 
haltes aufzufassen ist ” Ich stelle fest, dass ich in Romani sche Stil- & 
Literaturstudien II die Thematik des Gedichts, nach summarischen An- 
deutungen Roustan's und Fubim's, im Einzelnen naehgewiesen habe, was 
Schurr selbst ("Neuere Sprachen” 1933, S 251) zugibt Sehurr betont 
mehr aLs ich die heldische Pfiichterfullung des Ausharrens an verlorenem 
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Wenn National- nnd Eassengefnhl die L^ehe zur Dichtung 
abzustnmpfen imstande sind, so ist wiiklich dei hohere Wert dem 
medexen geopfert worden denn beim Nationalgefnbl ist, neben dem 
Gefuhl des Anfgehens des Emzelnen im Volksganzen, auch erne 
naive Selbstveiherrlichnng des primitiven Seins (^^mein Volk ist 
gross, also auch ich mitgegeben, wahrend die Liebe zum Schonen 
nur den edelsten und selbstlosesten Teil des Einzelichs aufruft 
Der Irrtum des Stilkritikers, der humanitar-universalistische Litera- 
turwerte mit national-patriotisehen auf eine Stufe stellt, beruht auf 
derselben Werte-Verwirrung wie der, die ihn nationals mit kunst- 
lerischen Werten verweehseln lasst Grillparzeis herbes Wort von 
Humanitat durch Nationalitat zu Bestialitat — ^Eassisclikeit war 
damals noch nicht vorhersehbar) gestattet, Kunst und Afterkunst 
zu scheiden eine inhumane Kunst und eine inhumane Kunst- 
betrachtung sind Widerspruche, die sich selbst aufheben 

Leo Spitzer 

The Johns Hopkins University 


FAVBA8 AND HUGO’S MARIE TUDOR 

While it IS more than probable that Hugo found some of the 
mspiration for Mane Tudor‘S in the CliT'ishne of Dumas pere,^ 
with its similar ^Hnangle” of queen, favoiite, and executioner, 
he can have drawn on it only for the first purnee and part of the 
second The resemblance ceases at the point where the queen 

Posten, leh liatte, im Hinblick auf die zweimalige Erwahnung des appel, 
des Horniufs, das tragische Unterbleiben dei Verstandigung des Helden 
mit der Welt (das doeh auch. m dem epischen Teil dargestellt ist) hervor- 
gehoben, Pflichterfullung ist doch mit Heldeutum gegebeu' Nur boser 
Wille kauu eiuen “ zweckhaften Hilferuf ” dem " Heldischen ” gegenuber- 
stellen Schliesslich ist diesen neudeutschen, sehr irdisch zweckhaft vor- 
gehenden ultraheroisehen Ideologen, die ^outroland Poland’ mochten, zu 
sagen, dass Roland, weniger heldisch als ihre Ideologic es will, doch tat- 
sachhch um Hilfe gerufen hat 
** Dieu ♦ que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois ’ ” 

^ First performed Nov 7, 1833, at the Porte Saint-Martin 
® First performed Feb 25, 1830 See Edmond Bird, Viotor Hugo aprbs 
IBSQf Paris, Perrin, 1891, i, 108 ff, 

» Named as such by Hugo in the preface to Mane Tudor Hugo, (Euwes 
computes, Imprimene Nationals, Thdtoe, m, 1904, p 7. 
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delivers her favorite to the executioner^ Prom there on^ Mane 
Tudor becomes the story of her vain attempt to save, especially by a 
trick of substitution, a man whose death is willed by the people 

Not only is there nothing of the sort m Chr^sUnej but this second 
action of Marie Tudor is so opposite to that of the first part that 
with all due allowance for the generating power of antithesis in 
Hugo^s imagmation it is still difidcnlt to find an adequate organic 
relationship , the second action can perhaps be explained as result- 
ing from the first, but if there is a central idea governing the play 
as a whole it is unusually obscure ® Indeed, Hugo seems to have 
been uncertain as to his own intention, for the manuscript of the 
play reveals that he reversed the original outcome, not under 
pressure from actors or public, but evidently as an almost im- 
mediate reconsideration. 

If Hugo saw Favias presented at the Gatte in 1831,^ this second 
plot-action IS thoroughly accounted for, as well as the highly revo- 
lutionary tone of Mane Stuart and perhaps the character of the 
Queen He could not have failed to know of the play in the small 
theatrical woild of the 1830^s, he could have read it, everything in 
his interests and associations with the theater at this period would 
support the evidence of Mane Tudor that he saw it 

FavraSj episode de 1789, m three acts, by MM Merville and T. 
Sauvage,’^ is basically historical, though with fictional complica- 
tions 

The marquis of Favras is accused of high treason, but is too loyal to his 
superiors to present the evidence that might save him The court, disposed 
to believe him innocent, is overawed by a mob which is incited by two 
unscrupulous plotters, Tuicati and Morel The actual leader of the mob, 
and the most striking figure of the play, is Thdroigne de M^ricourt, who is 
moved not only by her own instinctive sympathy with the people, but by 
her resentment that a noble might escape conviction while the man she 
loves, Marcel, is in prison. Under her influence, and fearing mob violence, 
the' court sentences Favras to be hanged The marquise de Favras connives 
with several men for her husband^s escape, Marcel, who does not wish to 
spend a life in prison separated from Th4roigne, volunteers to die for him 


* End of Journie n 

®Cf discussion by A Vitu, Les Mille et une nmts du thSdtre, Pans, 
Ollendorff, 1885, rr, 198 ff Based on the performance of 1873 
® First performed May 19 

^ Pans, mcs nagasins de pthces de tMdtre, 1831 Impnmerie Ghassaignon 
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When Th^roigne brings him hope of eventual escape, he revolts against 
his sacrifice, but finally decides to keep his word, and leaves his money 
with the Marquise to be given to Th4roigne after his death At the last 
moment his heroic action is thwarted, and it is the Maiquis who is executed, 
the failure of the plan being shown to the Marquise and to the audience 
by the reappearance of Marcel a moment after the execution 

Thus in Favras^ as in Mane Tudor, a man is condemned by the 
official judgment of legal authority, but would go free if it were 
not for the threat of mob violence In Favras the mob invades the 
stage,® while m Mane Tudor it remains offstage,® but in each play 
the scene of intimidation by the mob is given in full, and the sen- 
tence IS read to the mob to pacify it This sentence, m each play, 
states that the prisoner is to carry in his hand une torche de cii e 
^aune,^^ a requirement of the Church, but one not often explicitly 
named on the stage In both plays the execution is at night, a 
fact favoring the attempt to substitute another man Hugo adds a 
black veil to cover the condemned man, there is nothing of the sort 
in Favras, but a man m black has a conspicuous part in the fatal 
procession 

There is no resemblance of character in the men condemned to 
die, and not a close one between their substitutes Marcel volunteers 
to die for the marquis de Eavias, Gilbert has no intention of dying 
for Eabiani but offers to give his life, for a price, in doing whatever 
the Queen commands In thus offering their lives, Marcel is in- 
spired partly and Gilbert wholly by despair at the loss of the 
woman each loves 

Marcel Grice’ une detention perp4tuelle’ Quelle grice’ J’aimerais 
autant j’aimerais mieux mouiir Languir des ann4es, des si4cles, dans 
leurs prisons Deux annees dans leurs cacbots infects, les angoisses d’une 
procedure, d’un jugement separ4 d’elle, de celle que j’aime Pauvre 
Tbdroigne’ (F , n, 2) 

Gilbert Ma mort Qu’entends-tu par ce mot? Ma mort, c’est que Jane 
ne m’aime plus Du jour ofi je n'ai plus 4t4 aim4, j’ai 4t4 mort J1 y 
a une cbose certaine, c’est que je voudrais mourir (M T , m, 1, 1) 

In each play there is one unsuccessful attempt to rescue the con- 
demned man directly from prison It is in a night scene at the 

® Act n, scenes 16-19 

^Journie in, part 1, scene 9 
Favras, n, 19, Mar%e Tudor, ni, 1, 9 
Favras, n, 9-10, Ma/r^e Tudor, m, I, 7-8. 
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Chatelet, near the prisoners^ cells, that Mme de Favras consults 
with the due de Penthievre and an official as to the means of saYing 
her husband, it is in a night scene at the Tower of London, near 
the cells, that Mary demands that Maitre fineas find a way to save 
Fabiani Though the sequence of eTents is different, there is in 
each play a scene where the man who has been willing to die 
threatens to upset all plans by a change of heart 

Marcel Madame . ma pauvre ck^re dame yen suis bien 
mais j^ai fait des reflexions 

Mme de Favras Grand dien* vons refuseriez-vous maintenant? 

Marcel Que voulez-vous? J’ai appris une chose qtii change terriblement 
les affaires {F jin, 10) 

Gilbert Je ne suis plus decide a mourir, madame 

La Heine Comment « 

Gilbert Tenez, majesty, j'ai r4fl4chi toute la nmt Rien ne m'est prouv4 
dans cette affaire {M T , n, 3 ) 

As the condition of MarceFs sacrifice, the marquise de Favras 
must not only give a considerable sum of money to Thexoigne, but 
must promise to giye all possible affection, advice, and protection 
to the woman she holds largely responsible for her husband^s con- 
viction She IS willing to give the money, hesitates to promise to 
love her enemy, and finally consents Queen Mary, asked to pay 
for the right to dispose of Gilberts hfe, offers money freely but is 
overwhelmed on finding that the full condition, which she has sworn 
to fulfill, involves restoring Janets rank and estates and marrying 
her to Fabiani Hugo has constructed a more paradoxical situa- 
tion than that of Favras, but its basis is similar the woman must 
aid her natural adversary to purchase the man^s life. Marcel has 
also a second condition, which in Mane Tudor is reduced to a pass- 
ing suggestion 

Marcel Le reste de la somme, vous le donnerez k ma vieille m4re 
(II pleure amerement ) J’ai encore ma m4re, madame {F , xti, 5) 

La Heine Fais tes conditions Si tu as une vieille m4re, et qu^il faille 
couvrir sa nappe de lingots d’or, parle, je le ferai {M T , n, Z) 

Mary does not make her baigain with the same motive as the 
marquise de Favras, but her change of mind places her in a similar 

Fav'i as, m, 1 ; If one Tudor, in, 1, 10 
Favras, m, 5 
Marie Tudor, n, 3 4. 
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position, and when she determines to rescue Fabiani she can employ, 
like the Maiqnise, a man who has agieed to die 

The funeral procession, the principal spectacle of each play, now 
crosses the stage on its way to the place of execution After its 
passing, a man — and in each play this man has been an original 
instigator of the mob — suspects something, voices his suspicions, 
and disappears to investigate 

La Foule Le voila • Le voil^ » 

Tureati Ek » non, ce n’est pas lui 

Morel Je veux monter k THOtel-de-Ville, pour savoir un pen ce qui se 
passe II a peut-etre trouv4 encore quelque faute d’orthographe ou 
plutOt il y a quelque manigance Je vas voir ca (H monte a PH6tel-de- 
Ville) 12) 

Simon Renard (apr^s que le cortege a disparu) Qu’est-ce que cela 
signifie? Est-ce bien l^i Fabiani? Je le croyais moms grand Est-ce que 
maltre ^Jn4as? II me semble que la reine Ta garde aupr^s d’elle un 
instant Voyons done* (11 s’enfonce sous Tescalier, k la suite du cortege ) 
(M T , m, 2, 1) 

In both plays the attention of the audience at the moment ot 
the execution is fixed on the two women who await the result The 
scene between them in Favras is brief and that m Mane Tudor is 
extended, yet the latter scene is largely a woikmg out of the 
dramatic values inherent in the former In Favras Th4roigne has 
no idea that the substitution is to be attempted, whereas the Mar- 
quise IS confident that it has now succeeded Jane and the Queen 
are m exactly the same relationship to one another at the beginning 
of the last scene of Marie Tudor, but Hugo enlarges the scene until 
their mutual revelations and the interplay of their emotions have 
created doubt m the minds of both as to the outcome In Favras 
the audience is in suspense, but each woman is sure, in Mane 
Tudor the women intensify the suspense of the audience by shar- 
ing its doubts Despite artistic gams, Hugo has lost some of the 
ironic value of the situation, for the misplaced pity of Mme de 
Favras for Theroigne is keenly, if briefly, dramatic. 

The result of the execution is announced to the audience by the 
reappearance, in Favras as m Mane Tudor, of the man who has 
prevented the substitution He accompanies the man he has saved 
and takes credit, not for saving him, but for the death of the man 
condemned Here are the final scenes of the two plays ^ 

Favras f m, 11, Marie Tudor, ni, 2, 1 
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Th4roigne (qui se detourne de rex^cution, se trouve en face de la mar- 
quise ) Comment c’est vous ? vous lei ? 

Mme de Favras (lui donnant le portefeuille ) Tenez, prenez ceci c’est 
Marcel qui vous le donne Et songez que vous avez en moi 
une amie qui toujours 

Marcel (traversant la foule aceompagn4 de Morel et d^un cavalier ) Ne 
prends pas ' C’est le prix d'un marcli4 qui n^a pas eu lieu 

Morel Gr^ce k moi 

Mme de Favras C’est vous* vous’* * Et lit? IS.? qui done (Bile 

apergoit son man ) Ah* *! (Elle tombe ^vanouie ) {F , in, 15) 

La Reine II n’y en a plus qu’un de vivant Dans un instant nous saurons 
lequel Mon Dieu, celui qui va entrer, faites que ee soit Fabiano ’ 

Jane Mon Dieu, faites que ce soit Gilbert’ (Le rideau du fond s^ouvre, 
Simon Renard paratt, tenant Gilbert par la main ) Gilbert! (Ils se 
precipitent dans les bras Tun de Tautre ) 

La Heine Et Fabiano? 

Simon Renard Mort 

La Reine Mort^ Mort’ Qui a ose? 

Simon Renard Moi J’ai sauv4 la reine et I’Angleterre {M T , in, 2, 2) 

What IS convincing is no one resemblance between the plays, but 
the total number and the fact that while parts of the plot of Favras 
do not reappear in Marie Tudor, nearly all the important elements 
of the latter part of Mane Tudor have prototypes of some sort in 
Famas It is no exaggeration to say that Dumas^ CJirvshne plus 
Favias will account for so much of the plot of Marie Tudor that 
Hugo^s contribution is less one of mvention than of fusion, rear- 
rangement, transference into another setting and expression in a 
richer style The French Eevolntion had to become Mary^s Eng- 
land, but Mane Tudor is still full of the atmosphere of the Revolu- 
tion The Place de Gr^ve and the Ch2.telet had to become Tyburn 
and the Tower of London, but as Joshua remarks to Fabiano A 
Pans, Tyburn s'appelle la place de Oreve^^^^ The condemned 
man was transformed from the marquis de Favms to Fabiano 
Fabimi, favoii de la reine, a Imguistic expansion as typical of 
Hugo as it would be surprising in another writer Marcel, man of 
the people, became romanticized mto Gilbert le cmleur, but re- 
mained the devoted lover of a younger and less responsible woman, 
GhnsUne and Favras were perhaps fused in the scene where Mary 
offers the executioner her lover^s head,^’’ m Ghr%sivne the Queen 

From an acte %nid%t Hugo, op* c%t., p. 116 
Mane Tudor, 9 
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delivers her favorite to the executioner, but it is m Favms that the 
oflBcial executioner appears prominently on the stage and takes the 
Marquis away to his doom 

Yet Hugo made one most important alteration of role So far as 
the action is concerned, Mary corresponds to the marquise de Eavras, 
but the character, emotions, and acting values of her pait are 
utterly different No doubt Hugo owes something to history in his 
conception of the Queen, perhaps also something to Dumas, and 
certainly something to his own imagination More than any of these, 
his Mary is a royal incarnation of Theroigne de Mencourt, instable, 
emotional, alternating sentimentality with callousness, imperious, 
jealous In Favras she is shown helpless at one moment, com- 
manding at another, an object of alternate pity and fear to Mme de 
Eavras Mary has bothered even friendly critics of Hugo’s plays, 
Vitu put his finger on the spot with remarkable exactness " (7e 
n’esi pas une reine, c'est une harengere ” 

The fact that Hugo had thought of Theroigne in writing the 
role of Mary, whereas Mme de Favras occupied the position he gave 
Mary with relation to the plot, probably accounts for his confusion 
m writing the conclusion to the play The first version gives the 
tableau which corresponds to that of Favras Mary-Th6roigne is 
victorious as the man she loves reappears, while Jane falls uncon- 
scious, like Mme de Eavias, on realizing that the man she loves 
has died But this is the reverse of the plot-outcome of Favras^ 
where the attempted substitution fails, thwarted by Morel’s sus- 
picions On reconsideration, Hugo preferred to follow the plot 
which had inspired so much of his play Certainly he had no pre- 
dilection for the happy ending, nor did his audience at the Porte- 
Saint-Martm, but he may have thought this outcome more logical, 
and m any event it enabled him to expand Morel’s " Grace h mo% ” 
into the striking last line of Mane Tudor. 

Giedlek B Eitoh 

TTie Gttadel, Charleston 


Act an, scene 11 
Op cvt ,11, 213 

Paul et Victor Olachant, Mssai critique sur le thidtre de Yxotor Huffo* 
Les Brcmes en prose. Pans, Hackette, 1903, pp 129-30 
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THE DATES OE DIDEEOT^S BIRTH AND DEATH 

Too many biographers of Diderot, even including M Andr6 
Billy in his recent and in general excellent work (1932), have 
adopted the nnfortnnate practice of not citing authorities In cases 
of disagreement or any degree of uncertainty, it is therefore im- 
possible, without further research, to be sure what are the facts. 
This IS true even m the matter of the exact dates of Diderof s birth 
and death 

Although most biographers of Diderot agree that he was born le 
5 octobre lYlS,” ^ Luppol carelessly says le 1®^ octobre.'^^ ^ 
Diderot^s daughter, Mme de Vandeul, puts his birth merely au 
mois d^octobre^^® Jal, speaking with conviction because he has, 
as he says, Facte de baptSme before his eyes, declares for ^^le 6 
octobre, ^ while Assezat,® the editor of Diderot, presumably follows 
the supposedly authoritative Jal. Joseph Texte not unnaturally 
accepts the testimony of one or both of these immediate predecessors 
in favor also of the sixth ® 

Curiously enough, Diderot himself, jocularly, and perhaps also 
with that rather customary indifference to accuracy in details 
which Grimm attributed to him,'*' gives his birth date as le deux 
octobre Thus he writes to Grimm, October 2, 1776 ^^Songez 
qu^au deux d^octobre prochain, Faurai soixante trois, quatre ou cinq 
ans, que scais-je^^^® 

^Thus Naigeon, M6mo%res sur la v%e et les omrages de Diderot, 
Pans, Bri^re, 1821, p 1, J Eemaeh, Diderot, Pans, 1894, p 11, n ; A 
Collignon, Diderot, Pans, 1895, p 4; A Secli4 et Jules Bertaut, Diderot, 
Pans, n d, p 5, Andr4 Billy, Diderot, Pans, 1932, p. 11 

® I K Luppol, Diderot, Paris, 1936, p 57 

®Miue de Vandeul, Mimoires swr Diderot, in Diderot, CEuwes (Ass4zat 
ed. Pans, 1875-77), i, p xxix 

^Auguste Jal, Diotionnaire critique de hiogiaphie et d^histoi/re, 2nd ed. 
Pans, 1872, p 495 "L’acte du bapt^me,” says Jal, “ est sous mes yeux ” 

®Ass4zat, op cit , i, p Ixiii 

® Joseph Texte, Diderot, Bcotrmts, Pans, Hachette, n d , 14tli ed , Intro-- 
duotion, p XU 

“^Cf Grimm, Letter of January 26, 1765, Corr hit, Pans, Gamier, 1877- 
82, XVI, 423 

® Diderot, Corr m4dite, Babelon ed , Pans, iSsi, l, 171 
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Slight as these differences are, it is well to settle the matter once 
for all by exact citation of a photographic copy ot the acte de 
bapt&ne of Diderot, now preseived at the Maine de Langres ” ® 

Le 6® octobre 1713 aett4 baptise dems ne d’hier fils en legitime manage 
de didier diderot me coutellier et d’aiigelique vigneron son pere et mere 
le parain denis diderot me coutellier la maraine claire vigneron Les quels 
out sign4 avec le pere present 

denis diderott Claire vigneron 

Didier Diderot Eigollot 

Vic 

Thus it IS clear from this document, signed by the two master 
cutlers, the father and the grandfather, by Ins mother^s sister, 
Claire Vigneron, and by the Vicar Eigollot, that the infant Diderot, 
baptized on the 6th was ^^ne d’hier” The date of his birth can 
therefore now be fixed definitely as October 5, 1713 
As to the date of Diderot’s death, most biographeis agiee that it 
occurred ^^le 30 3 uillet 1784” and, as Mme de Vandeul says, ^^le 
sanaedi ” Yet her husband, Diderot’s son-in-law, writing early 
in August to his brother at Ch8,teauroux, M, de Melville, infoimed 
him ^^L’lllustre Diderot n’est plus, mon ami, il est mort subite- 
ment, le samedi 31 juillet ” Likewise the contempoiary Meister,^- 
in the Oorrespondance MUravre, addresses his readers in similar 
terms M. Diderot n’est plus c’est le 31 quillet qu’il est mort ” 
The ^^aete de deces,” quoted by Assezat from Jal’s DicUonnaiie 
critique de liographie et d'histmre^^ gives the date of burial as Ic 
1®^ aofit ” and speaks of Diderot as d6c6d6 hiei ” This testimony 

® The registers of the Church of Saint-Pierre, where Diderot was baptized, 
are now at the ‘‘Maine de Langres” (Information obtained through the 
courtesy of M Pierre Josseiand of the Bibliothfeque Nationale ) 

Ass4zat, I, pp ivii-lviii 

Cited by Le Chanoine Marcel in La Mort de Diderot, Pans, Champion, 
1925, p 45 

=^®Meister at this time had definitely succeeded Grimm as editor of the 
Oorrespondance Uttiraire Cf the Oorr Utt , n, 234-236, X, 208-209, n 
Cf also G Lanson, Manuel lihUographique, p 625 
^^Oorr Utt, xrv, 17 (aofit 1784) 

J al, op cvt , p 496 As Ass4zat indicates, the document has also been 
reproduced by Paul Boiteau in his edition of the M^moires de Mme d^Bptnay, 
Paris, Charpentier, 1863, n, 496-497 
Ass&sat, I, p Ixiv 
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agrees with that of M de Vandenl and of Meister Verification 
of JaFs quotation, by comparison with the original document,^ is 
now impossible The acte de deeds of Diderot no longer exists, 
having been destroyed in the burning of the H6tel de Ville during 
the Commune in May 1871 It should be noted, however, that 
le samedi,^^ given by both Mme de Vandenl and her hnsband as 
the day of Diderot^s death, fell m 1784 on the 31st of July, not on 
the 30th It is much more probable that Diderot^s daughter was 
mistaken in her memories as to the date than as to the day of the 
week, particnlaily as the funeral, commg on Sunday, August 1, 
would serve to make the day before, Saturday, stand out in her 
mind Thus, unexpectedly, the testimony of Mme de Vandeul 
seems really to confirm that of her husband, of Meister, and of the 
acte de d4c^s as reported by Jal 

Canon Marcel, however, in his detailed and documented study. 
La Mort de D%derot, believes that Diderot died on Friday, July 30. 
There were indeed various contemporary rumors of doubtful value 
that the philosopher died in the country, in that case probably at 
his pied-Merre at Sevres, that his body was transported 
secretly to the apartment which had been procured for him by 
Catherme II on the rue de Eichelieu, and that M de Vandeul, m 
order to secure for Diderot a church funeral and burial in con- 
secrated ground, engaged in an intrigue to make the priest believe 

Joseph Texte, though giving the 30th in one place, follows Ass4zat in 
regard to the 31st some pages later Of Texte, op oit , pp xii, xxxiii 

It IS worth noting that no one of the three citations of the acte de 
d4o^s” as given by Paul Boiteau, by Jal, or by Ass4zat, agrees exactly 
with any other, though the divergences are minor in character 

^®Cf Jal, op c%t , ‘'Preface de la seconde 4dition,^^ pp i-ii M Pierre 
Josserand of the Bibliotheque Nationals informs me “ C'est k TBCdtel de 
Ville qu’avaient 4t4 transport4s tous les registres paroissianx de I’ancien 
r4gime De la paroisse Saint-Roeh ne subsists qu’un registre baptistaire 
partiel de 1790 ” 

Note that the Oorrespondanoe litt^rawe mentions in another connection 
"le lundi 28 juin” 1784 (xrv, 3 ) A simple calculation shows therefore 
that the 31st of July fell that year on Saturday Mention of "le dimanche 
11 juillet” (XXV, 10) and of "le jeudi 15” (xiv, 11) offers further con- 
firmation of the previous statement A mathematical check on the accuracy 
of these dates may be obtained by use of the formula given in the Bncy- 
clopwdta Brttanmoa (11th ed, 1910-11), Art Calendar ^ Vol lY, p 998, 

Le Chanoine Marcel, op* at , pp 6, 44 Cf p 47. 

3 
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that his father-m-law had died in Pans m the parish of Saint- 
Eoeh on the 31st instead of in the country on the 30th In con- 
firmation of this conclusion that DideroPs death was deliberately 
post-dated one day, Canon Marcel cites a letter by Mme Caroillon of 
Langres, mother of DideroPs son-in-law, M de Vandeul She states 
that she learned of the philosopher's death through a lettei from 
another of her sons, M. des Tilli^res, and that this letter bore the 
date of July 30 The actual letter of M des Tillieres, however, 
has not been found, so it cannot be stated positively that it was m 
fact so dated 

Although Canon Marcel ordinarily places little reliance on the 
detailed accuracy of Mme de VandeuFs Memovres — and often with 
good reason — he accepts as true the date she gives, the 30th, in 
spite of the fact that the day of the week, Eriday instead of 
Saturday, does not tally with the rest of her statement On the 
other hand, he rejects the testimony of M de Vandeul, written im- 
mediately after the event, although in his case the date and the 
day of the week are both in agreement If M and Mme de Van- 
deul, and presumably M des Tilli^res and other members of the 
family at Pans also, had been engaged in an intrigue to deceive the 
public and the priest about the date of DideroPs death, would they 
not have been careful to agree upon the same day and date^ More- 
over, if Diderot had died twenty-four hours before the priest was 
called, would it have been possible to mislead the latter, accustomed 
to attend the dead and the dying, and consequently entirely able to 
distinguish between a body to which death had come recently and 
one which had been cold for nearly twenty-four hours ^ Evidently 
the priest could hardly have been deceived, unless we conclude that 
he also was m connivance with the mtrigue attributed to M. de 
Vandeul, — ^and that certainly is not a conclusion which Canon 
Marcel is inclined to accept 

Before we reject the testimony of M de Vandeul, in which date 
and day of the week both agree, the testimony of the cure Marduel 
of Samt-Koch as represented by the ^^acte de dec^s,^^ which he 
signed, the testimony of Meister and other contemporaries,^^ it 

46. a»J6idt,p 46 

Of. Le Chanome Marcel, op , p 45, n 123, where the Journal de 
Par%s for August 3, 1784 and the Meroure de France for August 14, 1784, 
are cited as also giving July 31 as the date of Diderots death 
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would seem that we must have more evidence than a single letter 
by Mme Caroillon, who was not on the spot and who was quoting 
another letter, probably written in haste, under stress of emotion, 
and in view of all the other evidence seemingly misdated Indeed 
Mme Caioillon herself may have unintentionally been mistaken 
and given the date incorrectly 

Thus the death of Diderot, born on October 5, 1713, occurred 
in all piobability on Saturday, July 31, 1784. 

Geougb R Havens 

Ohio State TJmversity 


A SECOND VERSION OP JOHN DAY^S 
PEREGRINATIO 8GHOLA8TIGA 

In 1881 A. H Bullen published the Peregrinatio ScTiolasttca^y 
or Learneinges Pillgnmadge in his edition of John Day^s works. 
The text was based upon Sloane MS. 3150 in the British Museum. 
Another version exists, it once belonged to the Duke of Bridge- 
water and later to the Earl of Gower, and is now lodged in the 
Huntington Library J It was known to Todd, who briefly described 
it m his note to Warton^s Remarks on Spenser^s Allegorical 
Character ” ^ It is a holograph, written m a fairly neat secretary 
hand that bears a marked resemblance to the other known MSS. by 
Day (Sloane 3150 and The Parlament of Bees, Lansdowne MS, 
725 ).^ 

have not seen the original MS My information is based upon a 
photostatic copy, for which I am greatly obliged to Mr R B Haselden, 
Curator of MSS in the Huntington Library 
^H J Todd {The Works of Spenser, 1805, n, cxxvf ) transcribed the 
title and some phrases from the table of contents C H and T Cooper 
{Athenae Oantahrigienses, n [1861], 476) apparently refer to the same 
MS They supply information that could not have been found in Todd and 
declare that their version is among the Additional MSS in the British 
Museum, where I was not able to locate it 

®The Huntington MS consists of twenty-nine leaves, of which the 
twenty-five leaves of text are numbered The verso of the last leaf has 
thirteen lines of writing The dedication occupies a page and four lines, 
a table of contents occupies two pages and six lines, and a blank page 
comes between the dedication and the text John Day’s name appears on 
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The Sloane MS is dedicated to William Austin (1587-1634) 
the author of Certayne Devout, Godly, and Learned Meditat%om 
and fi'asc Homo. The Huntington MS , on the othei hand, is in- 
scribed to M^ Thomas Dowtonn Gentlemann, & Brother of the 
Eight WoPP^ Companie of the vmtners/^ The dedication, which 
has not been printed before, follows 

Worthie 

Leameinge is soe preste downe vnder the Iron hande of 'Neoess%t%e, And 
the poore pro-fessours of it, soe Baffled and scornde in the eye of vulgar 
opinion As weare it not for some ffewe generous spernts, that protect and 
in spight of Enme cherishe it, This land wch not longe since, and worthelie 
was titled Hortum Musarum, will shortlie share title w^h Athens, and be 
calld stahulum Mularum vpon this occasionn I haue composde a Moirall 
poeme, and namde it the schollers pillgnmadge In wcii amongst some easie 
and slight passadges for recieation onlie, I dare promise yo« shall mcete 
w^^ matter, well worthie more serious meditacionn with my vnfained 
loue, And Tender of my most faithfull service, I dedicate to yo^ freindlie 
and favourable acceptance, commendinge yo“ and yo^ moie matenall pio 
ceedeings vnto the protection!! of the Allmightie 

Yours in what his poore Iiideuours maie — 

John Date 

Thomas Dowton, or as his name is spelt m current reference 
books Thomas Downton, was an Elizabethan and Jacobean actor who 
may have first entered the profession in 1593 as one of Lord 
Strangers men.® His name appears in a list of AdmiraPs men that 
IS dated December 14, 1594 ® He acted regularly with the Admiral’s 
men from 1597 to 1603, with the Prmce’s company until 1612, and 
with Palsgrave’s certainly until 1615 and probably until 1618J 
On February 16, 1617-8, he married a vmtner’s widow and became 

the title-page, m the heading of the salutation, and at the end of the 
dedication. 

* The MB Parlammt of Bees is dedicated to the same man, although lus 
name appears in the variant spelling "Augustine” See B K Chambers, 
Mtwahethan Stage, m, S87 

® Chambers, H, 124, W. W Greg, Senslome Papers, p, 41, and Eenslowe^s 
D^ary, n, 263. 

®Greg, Menslow^s D%ary, I, 5, n, 262, 263 

’’E Nungezer, A DicUonary of Actors, pp 117 119, 
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a Yintner.® He drew up his will on July 25, 1625/ and the will 
was proved m the same year 

The dedication of the Huntington MS to Dowton the vintner 
indicates that the work must have been completed between 1618 or 
1619, by which date he had certamly become a vintner (as the 
records of St. Giles, Cripplegate, show),^^ and 1625, when he died. 

The question of priority now arises That the Sloane MS. is the 
earlier is suggested by the dedication of the MS. Parlament of 
Bees, m which Day writes to William Augustine (Austin) as 
follows 

ISToble S' 

The first, & last bothome that ever I lancht vpon the strange, (& to me 
then vnknowne sea) calld Mare Dedicatonum, was bownd for Cape Bona 
Bperanm, wheie worP was governoJ^, And the most of my Ladeing (at 
that Tyme being an vnknowemg venturer,) were but fertae Nugae at the 
best, yet they returnd me more then a deseivd giatuitie, emboldens me 
to a second adventure, fraught wt^ a more pleasing & vendible commoditie 

This dedication undoubtedly refers to the Sloane MS of the Fere- 
gnnat%o, containing Day’s earlier dedication to Austin, and suggests 
that it was his first and only dedicated work. If one accepts this 
statement, it follows that the Huntmgton MS is later than both the 
Sloane MS and the MS Parlament of Bees. But since Dowton 
(to whom, it will be remembered, the Huntington MS is dedicated) 
died nine years before Austin, one is thus forced to assume that 
Day revised the Sloane Peregnnatw and dedicated it to another 
patron while Austin was still alive The very terms of the MS 

® Chambers, n, 313 

® G E3 Bentley, “ Eeeords of Players in the Parish of St Giles, Cripple- 
gate,” PMLA , XLiv (1929), 801 (One of the St GiWs entries reads as 
follows “ 1617 8 Oct [Buried] John Daye svant to Tho Doughten Playe^” 
This John Baye cannot possibly be the dramatist and tract writer, who 
lived until 1640 ) 

Index of Wills Proved m the Prerogative Court of Oanterluo y, 1620 9 
(The Index Library, London The British Kecord Society, xliv, 1912), vi, 
90 

Bentley, loo cit *‘1619 11 June Buried Jane daughter of Tho 
Downton Vintener ” 

The text is based upon a photostatic copy of Lansdowne MS 725 in 
the British Museum Bullen in his transcript read “ desird ” for “ deservd ” 
and “ emboldend ” for " emboldens ” 
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Parlament of Bees dedication argue against such an assumption. 
Day dedicated this ■vrork to Austin precisely because he had been 
well rewarded for the Sloane Peregnnaiw , he would have had no 
reason to search for another patron Hence the Huntington MS 
must be the earlier. A similar argument can be used to date the 
Sloane MS definitely after 1685. That Dowton accepted the Hunt- 
ington MS. is strongly suggested by an acrostic poem on his name 
signed John Day,’-® which reads like a note of thanks for Dowton’s 
“ compassionate harte.” It is unlikely, therefore, that Day re- 
wrote the PeregrvmUo until after Dowton’s death. 

A further proof, perhaps trmal, that the Huntington MS. pre- 
cedes the Sloane MS. is the correction of Pertgnnatio to Peregrin- 
ate. 

Clearly, then, Day is guilly, m the MS. Parlament of Bees, of a 
falsification. It is possible, howe-ver, to suggest in extenuation that 
Day’s earlier patron had died, -Uiat the work had not been published, 
and that Day was m need. Day does not, after all, indulge in gross 
flattery, and the worst that can be said of the dedication is that it 
implies m Day a higher degree of independence than he possessed. 

Although the Sloane MS. retains the substance of the earlier 
version, it is, nevertheless, a thorough reworking of the material. 
Tractates 16 and I? are entirely new. In a few mstances material 
is transferred from one tractate to another, tlius Tractate 16, which 
m the mam follows Tractate 16 of the original, mcorporates the 
description of Despair from Tractate 15. In addition to rearrange- 
ment, there is considerable reduction and enlargement. Even when 
flie earlier version is closely followed, there are some verbal changes. 
As an example, take a passage from Tractate 3. Huntington MS 

(p. 6V) ; 

... her Buskins weare Artefullie enlacde w^ eorrall, and neatlie buttond 
diamonds In w«i» the amorous contentionns bet-vs-ixt Venus and Adorns 
were storied out to the Me, at she semde to spume, and trample -vnder 


“The poem, which is preserved at Dulwich, has been printed by J. P 
Herbert, [Old] BhaUspem Bootety Papers, i (1844), 19; Bullen, The 
Works of John Dap, Introduction, pp. 12, 13, Nungezer, A DtcUonarp of 
Actors, pp 119, 120 

**Oreg [jEtmslom Papers, pp 126, 127, and Senslowe’s Dtarp, n, 263), 
unaware of the Huntu^on MS. and of the connection between Day and 
Dowton; does not believe that the dramatist was the author of the acrostic 
pomn. 
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ffoote in scorne, vpon her head she wore a kinde of iich but careles Tyara, 
vpon that a girland of carnations and Rose buds scaice blowne and new 
pluckt out of the civett bosome of the Springe, a trew ExerogUphwk of 
Chastetye 

Sloane MS. 

. Her buskins were enehast with corall and buttond with diamonds, in 
which were lively exprest the amorous contentions betwixt Venus and 
Adonis, which, in signe of hate to loue, she semd to spume and scorne (as 
they say) with her heeles Uppon her head stood a garland of rose buds 
and carnations halfe blowne (new pluckt out of the bosome of the springe) 
which, quickend with the heat of her breath, semd to spring and growe 
afreshe 

A general description of all the changes would be confusing, a 
detailed one extiemely complicated. It will suffice for the present 
to note that the alterations enhance the vividness and realism of the 
story. 

M. E. Bokish 

College of 'W%ll%am and Mary 


A POSSIBLE SOUECE POE THE FEMALE DISGUISE IN 
BYEON^S DON JUAN 

One possible source has been already noted for Juanas disguise 
as a woman and his subsequent adventures in the sultan’s harem in 
Byron’s Don Juan, Cantos v and vi Captain Eees Gronovsr sug- 
gested that a prank of Dan Mackinnon, a nineteenth century wag, 
inspired the incident. 

Another of his [Mackmnon’s] freaks very nearly brought him to a court- 
martial Lord Wellington was curious about visiting a convent near 
Lisbon, and the lady abbess made no difficulty, Mackinnon, hearing this, 
contrived to get clandestinely within the sacred walls, and it was generally 
supposed that it was neither his first nor his second visit At all events, 
when Lord Wellington arrived, Dan Mackinnon was to be seen among the 
nuns, dressed out in their sacred costume with his head and whiskers 
shaved , and as he possessed good features, he was declared to be one of the 
best-looking amongst those chaste dames It was supposed that this adven- 
ture, which was known to Lord Byron, suggested a similar episode in Don 


P&regr%natto BoTiolaBticaf ed. Bullen, p 27 
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Juan, the scene being laid in the East I might say more about Dan’s 
adventures in the convent, but have no wish to be scandalous ^ 

Elsewhere Gronow referred to the acquaintanceship ot Byion and 
Mackinnon at Lisbon during which the former was much amused 
with Dan Mackinnon^s funny stories ^ 

Gronow^s theory is not well authenticated His earliest memoirs 
appeared thirty-seven yeais after Byion’s death and his accuiacy 
when retailing second-hand experiences is questionable ® In a 
political note Byron refers to the case of Mackinnon,^ but he never 
mentions the man or the prank in his published letters Eleven 
years elapsed between Byron^s short Lisbon visit and the writing 
of Canto V in 1820, time for the anecdote to be forgotten unless 
recalled by new information Besides the use of female disguise 
(under very different circumstances) there is only one similaiity 
m incident between Juanas adventures and Mackinnon’s, as told 
afterwards by Gionow the sultan and the ladies of the harem 
commend Juanas feminine good looks.® The likeness m mood seems 
unimportant Juan, like Mackinnon, misbehaves,® but Juan mis- 
behaves similarly throughout the poem 
An alternative theory arises from the knowledge that Byron, 
while writing the Don Juan, used a book where disguise as a 
woman is employed four times. In 1821 he wrote to his publisher, 
By the way, much of the description of the furmture in Canto 3^ 
is taken from Tully^s Tripoli (pray note this), and the rest from 
my own observation As has been long known, Byron borrowed 
details of clothing ® as well as household furnituie fiom this nar- 
rative 

^Gronow, Remvmsoences, London, 1862, 85-86, Recollections and Anec- 
dotes of the Camp, the Court, and the Cluls, London, 1870, 62, Eemims- 
oences and Recollections, London, 1889, I, 62 Coleridge, The Worhs of 
herd Byron, London, 1903, vi, 276, drew attention to Oronow’s suggestion 
® Gronow, Last Recollections, London, 1866, 100, Anecdotes of Celehrities, 
London, 1870, 259, Remmiscenoes and Recollections, n, 259, 

^DRB, vin, 713 
^ Worhs, VI, 69 
^Don Juan, v, civ, vi, xxxvi 
® J)on Juan, vi, Ixx-lxxxv 

^Protbero, Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, London, 1900, v, 346 
[Tully, Miss] Narrative of a Ten Years^ Residence at Tripoli in Africa, 
London, 1816 For autborsbip see Preface, ni. * 

» Cf Don Juan, m, Ixi-lxxvii witb tbe Tripoli, 30-32, 133-137. 
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The first two disguises recorded by Miss Tally do not spring from 
amorous motives Sidi Useph, the son of the bashaw, at enmity 
with his family, comes lobed as a woman to a feast of Turkish 
ladies in order to overhear their conversation His presence is 
discovered and he flees in the ensuing confusion. Again he is 
in the habit of coming so disguised to his sister^s apartment within 
the haiem until on his third visit an awkward plait in his bara- 
can gives him away ® The other disguises are used in a love affair 
where the lady is more eager than the man Selima plots to catch 
sight of her betrothed, Sidi Mahmoud, is piqued by his indifference, 
grows melancholy and then sick. The servant Ismaini decoys the 
lady to a small house in the garden where Sidi Mahmoud is found, 
robed as a country woman. After Sidles departure for Naples and 
his rumored defections, Selima again falls ill Once more on his 
return the young man dresses as a woman, seeks out the faithful 
Ismaini, and goes this time to his betrothed^s apartments Miss 
Tally has earliei commented on Turkish courtships, ^^Notwith- 
standing the severest restrictions of the Prophet Mahomet on this 
point and the seclusion of a f emale^s life, yet by the help of emis- 
saries (which for money aie to be found in this country on all 
occasions), those betrothed sometimes obtain with difficulty and 
danger a distant view of each othei and even learn each other^s 
sentiments 

Miss Tully^s letters therefore indicate that disguise as a woman 
was not infrequent among the Turks She refers to the general 
use of emissaries and to specific examples of disguise and connivance 
by servants in the aid of a love-sick lady Byron^s Gulbeyaz, smit- 
ten by the charms of Juan m the slave market, tells her eunuch 
Baba to fetch him It is Baba who prudently arranges the female 
disguise and conveys the indifferent lad to her^^ Her amorous 
malady surpasses Selima^s in intensity and according to Baba is 
still uncured at the end of the episode 

No similarity of Juanas adventures with Mackinnon^s or Sidi 
Mahmoudis is close enough to preclude the possibility of sheer in- 

» Tt%poU, 147, 261 

302-4, 305 
Tripoli f 301-2 

Don Juan, V, Ixxxii-xcv, cxiv 

Don Juan, v, cviii-cxli, vi, iii-viii, cv-cxi, cxv 
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vention by Byion. But, since Byron admittedly used localized 
details from Tully in the Eastern episodes of the Don J mn, since 
he was fond of factual material as a basis foi othei cantos/^ since 
he often and variously reiterated the boast 

Besides, my Muse by no means deals in fiction 

She gathers a repertory of facts, (Don Juan^ xiv, \in) 

are the following conjectuies too wild^ After 1816 Byion learned 
from the Tully letters that female disguise was an actual Turkish 
practice, sometimes used to appease a loving lady The first idea 
of puttmg Juan into a harem m the dress of a woman may have 
geimmated from that knowledge If Byron had heard of Mackm- 
non^s escapade, he may have recalled it when he came across the 
staider Tully episodes and, consciously or unconsciously, have fused 
the two impressions in creating the adventures of Juan Byron^s 
statement when he aelmowledged some indebtedness to Tully^s 
Tripoli is important No man ever . . made his materials more 

his own But if Byron owed anyone anything for the Juan 
disguise, he would seem to have found the moie timely and accurate 
suggestion m Miss Tully^s letters. 

Margabet E. McGino 

Low-Haywood School, Stamford, Conn 


MOOEE TO HOBHOUSE AN UNPUBLISHED LETTEE 

The William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, an adjunct of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, contains the following 
unpublished letter from Tom Moore to John Cam Hobhouse . 

Newstead Abbey 

Jany 29*^ 1828 

My dear Hobkouse Being here alone I cannot kelp— with tke tkougkts 
wkick tke place inspires — ^writing to you I returned kere for tke purpose 
of making some further inquiries of Buskton^ and old Nanny Smitk,® 

Canto n, Dalzell, Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, Cantos vn and vm, 
Castelnau, Essai sur VEistoire Amienne et Moderns de la Nouvelle Bussie 

« Letters, V, 347 

^ Eobert Euskton, tke son of one of B 3 ?toh^s tenants 

® An old servant at Newstead Abbey. 
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whom I dare say you lemember, as she does you How often I wish you 
were with me, or that I could bring some voice out of these walls to tell 
me all that happened in those joyous days when they weie inhabited, I will 
say, by as brilliant a knot of young fellows as ever began the career of 
life together I have been passing some days with Hodgson ® at Mp Hobt 
Arkwright’s,* and found far more fun, as well as feeling, under that 
parsonic japan of his than I gave him the least ciedit foi He not only 
told me many pleasant things, but gave me some letters & extracts of 
letters, which place poor Byron in all that amiable light, which it is my 
great wish & object to sui round him with I have indeed, been lucky 
beyond my most sanguine expectations in this neighbouihood, having found 
a family at Southwell ® among whom he passed a considerable part of his 
early days, and who have given me letters & unpublished poems of his, 
written at a period which is now the most interesting of his life, as being 
the least known I have got, too, a curious draft of the Will he made in 
1811, with his instructions in the margin, and it is of course no new in 
formation to you that, in that Will, he left all his personal property to be 
divided between you, Hodgson, S Davies ® &, I believe, the Rev^ Beechei 
[sic] I am to dine with the Musters’s ® next Sunday, and expect to get 
from her two or three little unpublished things which they tell me she 
possesses 

By the bye, ought not you or I to give this beast Hunt a dressing in the 
Ed Review? It is the only way — ^beyond a contemptuous sentence or 
two — ^111 which one can condescend to notice him, and I really thing [sic] 
a good sousing of ridicule, “without mitigation or remorse” is a thing 
that either you or I ought to inflict upon him 

You mentioned, in one of your late letters, B’s translation of the Rran 
cesca,® and said that you took for granted I had it I have not, nor have 
ever seen it, and I should have told you this before, but that, in the 
humoui I was then in, I was afraid it would look like asking [sic] 
for it This humour, however, is now gone by, and I not only mention it, 
but will most cheei fully ask for the manuscript, if there is any chance of 
your being able to give it to me 

I have been interrupted in my letter by a conversation with Nanny 
Smith, in which she frequently referred me to " Hobhouse ” and 


®Eraneis Hodgson (1781-1852), provost of Eton, translator of Juvenal, 
minor poet, one of Byron’s early friends 
*A singer and composer of some talent 

® The Pigots Elizabeth Pigot was Byron’s staunchest admirer 
® Scrope Davies, one of the “ Trinity Musketeers ” 

^Rev John Thomas Becher (1770-1848), prominent writer on social 
economy On Becher’s advice Byron suppressed his first book 
®Mrs John Musters was Maiy Chaworth, who rejected Byron 
® The 46 line fragment, “ Francesca of Rimini,” published in The Letters 
and Journals of Lord By 'ton, London, 1830, u, 309-311 
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Clandge,” his Lordship’s Fadge,” foi whatever she herself was unable 
to tell me She has also been playing the “ anus fatidica ” about Lady B 

I have time foi no moie — E\ei 


Yours 


T Moobe 


If you cannot give me the Francesca, it is no matter — only do not wttte 
me about it, and receive me kindly when we meet, which I hope will be in 
about ten days 

Nottingham 
3d fiat 


I have just leceived a letter here fiom Murray, which has been delayed 
by my absence — It is about Byron, k I have but a minute to answei it 


Moore^s thorouglmess in harrying out everyone, even servants, 
•who might contribute an anecdote or a letter is highly commend- 
able Also, m defense of his often attacked, editorial practices, 
one finds a useful weapon in the phrase extracts of letters Ob- 
viously, he was at the mercy of Byron’s well-wishing but editorially 
conscienceless friends He could print no more than he was given, 
and the exigencies of weaving loose threads into a coherent pattern 
occasionally necessitated some violence to the texts. More reveal- 
ing, however, is the biographer’s admission that he proposes to place 
Byron in an amiable light ” Quite understandably, he wished to 
place in proper focus the distortions of Dallas, Medwm, and Hunt, 
but he became ovei -zealous and erred on the side of sympathy It 
remained for a lesser man, John Galt, to capture Byion’s elusive 
personality and to explam its contradictions.^^ 

Moore’s bitterness against Hunt is not unexpected, though cer- 
tamly unprovoked Moore had jealously anticipated Hunt’s Lord 
Byron and Some of his Oontemporarm by publishing in The Times 
a vitriolic fable called The ^ Livmg Dog ’ and the ^ Dead Lion ’ ” 
To this attack Hunt, or one of his friends, had replied in kind 
The somewhat querulous tone which Moore adopts towaid Hob- 


=^®John Clandge, afterwards Sir Jobn, one of Byron’s jumors and 
favorites at Harrow 

Galt felt that in treating Byron, Moore represented " only the sunny 
side the limmng is correct, but the likeness is too ladiant and concilia- 
tory” (Life of Byron^ London, 1830, p iv ) 

12 See The letters and Journals of Lord Byro% od K B, Brotbero, Lon- 
don, 1898, n, 461-462 Moore’s poem may be found in his collected works. 
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house in speaking of the “ Franeesda ” reminds us that though the 
two men put up a show of friendship, neither quite trusted the 
other 

Beadfoed a Booth 

The University of California 
at Los Angeles 


A MANUSCEIPT ADDITION" TO HAZLITTS ESSAY 
^^ON" THE PEAE OP DEATH 

W Garew Hazlitt, grandson of the essayist, states that the fol- 
lowing passage occurred in the autograph MS of an ^ Essay on 
the Pear of Death/ written in 1821, hut it was omitted in the 
printed version in Table Talk/ 

I want an eye to cheer me, a hand to guide me, a breast to lean on , all 
which I shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave without them, 
old before my time, unloved and unlovely, unless — I would have some 
creature love me before I die Oh ’ for the parting hand to ease the fall ' ^ 

That this deleted passage refers to Sarah Walker^ heroine oi 
Hazlitt^s L%ber Amons, is pioven by a parallel paragraph in that 
volume under the caption Written in a blank leaf of Bndymion . 

I want a hand to guide me, an eye to cheer me, a bosom to repose on, 
all which I shall never have, but shall stagger into my grave, old before 
my time, unloved and unlovely, unless S L keeps her faith with me ^ 


^ W Caiew Hazlitt, Memoirs of William Bazlitt (London, 1867), n, 11. 
The Ms of this essay has been lost or destroyed, and the above deletion is 
not mentioned in the notes to the Complete Works of William Hazlitt ^ ed 
P P Howe (London, 1930-4), vni, 373-4 

Before Hazlitt published “ On the Conduct of Life ’’ (written at Benton 
Inn, Berwickshire, February, 1822) in Pans Table Talk (1825), he cut 
out a long passage from his Ms His son, However, reinstated the passage 
when he reprinted the essay in Literary Remains of the Late William 
Hazlitt (London, 1836) This Ms addition contains the following sentence 
But should you let your blood stagnate m some deep metaphysical ques- 
tion, or refine too much in your ideas of the sex, forgetting yourself in a 
dream of exalted perfection, you will want an eye to cheer you, a hand to 
guide you, a bosom to lean on, and will stagger into your grave, old before 
your time, unloved and unlovely^' (See Complete Woiks^ xvn, 394 7) 

^ Liber Amoris, Works, ix, 114 Hazlitt frequently addresses Sarah 
Walker as S L m this book, see, e £r, “To S L,” ix, 132 Perhaps this 
passionate outbreak actually found expression in Hazlitt’s copy of Keats’s 
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When composing On the Fear of Death ” Hazhtt doubtless wiote 
the foiegomg expunged passage just aftei the follow mg one, which 
appeals in the essay 

My public and private hopes have been left a uun, or lemam only to 
mock me I would wish them to be re edified I should like to see some 
prospect of good to mankind, such as my life began with I should like 
to leave some sterling work behind me I should like to have some fi lendly 
hand to consign me to the grave ® 

In the third edition of Table-Talk, edited by Hazlitfs son, On 
the Fear of Death ” was printed with a concluding paragraph not 
used by its author in either of the editions of this volume issued 
during his lifetime, as Howe observes, no explanation was given 
by the son for its inclusion ^ However, m a letter to Hazlitt from 
Colburn, publisher of the second volume of Table-Talk, in which 
the selection oiiginally appeared, there occurs a reference to an 
ending to the essay 

Dear Sir, 

I send herewith all the 2nd vol , except the end of the ICth essay on the 
' Fear of Death * We want one essay yet to make out the 'volume of a 
tolerable size — ^which one it is desirable to bung in before the piesent 16th 
Let me beg you will send me presently one of the essays , otheiwise 
I shall not be able to publish by the 1st June, which is very impoitant 

Yours truly, 

H, Colburn® 

There is no certainty that the conclusion published by the son 

poem, for W Carew Hazlitt says “and with these [Milman’s Faz%o and 
Holcroft’s Itoad to Ruin], and two or three other exceptions, the fe'w books 
which belonged to him have completely disappeared Where is his copy 
of Keats’s ‘Endymion?’ Where is the ‘Liber Amoris’ in crimson velvet, 
which he took with him to Italy? Where is his ‘ Essay on Human Action,’ 
enriched, as he left it, with his own notes m his own hand’ ” {Memoirs, 
H, 272) 

» “ On the Fear of Death,” Works, vm, 325-6 It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that the last sentence was added later to replace the deleted passage, 
the first sentence of which mentions both “ hand ” and “ grave ” 

*The paragraph is quoted Works, vm, 374 

s Quoted by W C Hazlitt, Memoi^rs, ix, 6, but not referred to by Howe 
Mr Hazlitt dates this letter 1821, but it is obvious that it refers to 1822, 
for “ On the Fear of Death ” is listed as among those essays completed at 
Eenton in a letter to Patmore, March, 1822 (see Memows, ii, 68) 
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IS the one mentioned by Colburn ^ nor, if it is, do we know whether 
or not Hazlitt intended to end his selection with it or whether or 
not he deleted it in the manuscript to which the son presumably 
had access Since its author was securing his divorce during the 
first half of 1822 and traveled about considerably during this trying 
period, perhaps he did not receive the ending in proof from Colburn 
in time to incorporate it in the published essay In lieu of the 
publisher's letter, therefore, the possibility is strong that the end- 
ing, unlike the foregoing reference to Sarah Walker, was not deleted 
but omitted by force of circumstances ® 

Stewart C Wilcox 

Umveisvty of Sawau 


BUEKE^S EEEOE EEGAEDING STJGAR-CEYSTALS 

Edmund Burke’s essay The Subhme and Beauhful (1757), 
launched in the midst of an age which had been setting up stand- 
ards of good taste, gains perhaps its greatest novelty from the pure 
sensationalism of its aesthetic — of rendermg beauty not in terms of 
rules but of qualities like clarity, smoothness, and sweetness, and 
discovering the sublime in antithetical qualities Such an experi- 
mental attitude leads Burke readily into displaying an amateur’s 
acquaintance with optics, the anatomy of the eye, the physiology of 
pain and pleasure, natural selection, and other scientific topics In 
general, his mformation is fairly accurate if measured by the 
science of his day, but when in iv xxi Burke comes to analyze the 
physiology of taste he makes a blunder that is strikingly naive He 
observes that every species of salt examined by the microscope, 
has its own distinct, regular, invariable form That of nitre is a 
pointed oblong, that of sea salt an exact cube, that of sugar a per- 
fect globe ” This notion that sugar-crystals are globular leads him 
to assume that the pleasing taste of sugar upon the tongue comes 
from the same tactile sensation as that produced by a handful of 
marbles, for there ^‘^is nothing near so pleasant to the touch as 
several globes, where the hand gently rises to one and falls to 
another, and this pleasure is greatly increased if the globes are in 

® Against this hypothesis is the fact that during the latter part of May, 
1822, the essayist spent a hurried week in London (wheie he had not been 
since January) to see the second volume of Tdble-TalJc through the press 
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motion, and sliding over one another’^ He supposes fiirthermoie 
that ^^in sweet liquois, the paits of the fluid vehicle though most 
probably round, are yet so minute as to conceal the figure of then 
component parts from the nicest inquisition of the micioscope,^^ 
and thus he ingeniously applies to sweetness, the beautiful of the 
taste the same principle by which he had found beauty in smooth 
tones, colors, and contours 

Where Burke picked up this misinformation about sugai -crystals 
IS at first glance puzzling Nowhere in 17th or 18th century books 
on crystallography and microscopy have I been able to find the 
mistake duplicated, Professoi Mar] one Nicolson, whose mono- 
graphs have cast much light upon similar sub]ects,^ kindly tells me 
that she has found no such error in the mass of contemporaiy 
literature which she has read If Burke had turned to the most 
popular book on microscopy in his time, Henry Bakei^s The Micro- 
scope Made Easy (3rd ed, London, 1744), p 258, ho would have 
found support for his theory that the shape of saline Particles 
has something to do with the pleasure or pain of their taste, but the 
plate of illustrations accompanymg this discussion conectly shows 
m Pig III that ^^the Salts of Sugar candy^d^^ are polyhedions^ 

The source of Burke’s error, I ventuie to suggest, will be found 
not in books on experimental science but in Lucietms’s De lemm 
natura — ^from which Burke elsewhere quotes two passages to illus- 
strate sublimity ® Burke’s contention in iv xx that smoothness, in 
all its aspects, is closely linked with relaxation ” of the senses 
and ultimately with the perception of beauty, while bodies which 

Notably in The Microscope and English Imagination/’ Smith College 
Studies in Modem Languages, vol xn 

^ On pp 263-64 Baker confirms Burke’s statements regarding the shape 
of nitre and of sea salt crystals Nehemiah Grew, Discourse of the 
Diversities and causes of Tasts,” m his Anatomy of Plants (London, 1682), 
p 286, attributes differences in tastes to “ the Principles ” of various sub- 
stances “ Those of all Fluid Bodies, qua Fluid, and therefore of Water, 
Oyl, and Spirit, I conceive to be Qlolular, but hollou), and with holes m 
their Sides These Principles affect the Organs of Sense, according 

to the variety of their Figures, and of their Mucture So those which are 
sharp or poynted and those which are springy, aie fitted to produce any 
stronger Taste and those which are round, are apt, of their own Nature, 
to produce a weaker oi softer one ” But no mention is made of sweetness 
or sugar in this connection 

® In n V and v v 
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are rough and angular, rouse and vellicate the organs of feeling, 
causing a violent tension/^ invites comparison with Lucretius, 
II 422 ff. 

omnis enim, sensus quae mulcet cumque, <figura> 
haut sine principiali aliquo levore creatast, 
at contra quaecumque molesta atque aspera constat, 
non aliquo sine matenae squaloie repertast 

Burke explains more fully why water is smooth and relaxing, iv. 

XXI 

For as fluidity depends, according to tlie most geneial opinion, on the 
roundness, smoothness, and weak cohesion of the component parts of any 
body, and as water acts merely as a simple fluid, it follows that the cause 
of its fluidity IS likewise the cause of its relaxing quality namely, the 
smoothness and slippery texture of its parts 

This IS very much like Lucretiuses theory about the nature of 
liquids, which follows his famous molecular and atomic hypothesis 

ilia quidem debent e levibus atque rotundis 
esse magis, fluvido quae corpoi e hquida constant 
nec retinentur enim inter se glomeramina quaeque* 

Of water Lucretius says specifically, m the next Book 

namque movetur aqua et tantillo momine flutat 
quippe volubilibus parvisque creata figuris ® 

And the poet goes on to speak of honey, with its greater viscosity 
One recalls Barkers speculation, previously cited, that in sweet 
liquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle [are] most probably round,” 
which follows his assumption about the shape of sugar-crystals In 
making this mistake Burke probably had in mind these remarks of 
Lucretius on the globular structure of liquids , it is a likely guess, 
at least, that Lucretiuses molecule becomes Burkees ^ globular body ^ 
The poet^s association of this structure with sweetness of taste, 
while harsh substances vellicate the organs of feeling, becomes 
evident in the following passage 

buc accedit uti mellis lactisque liquores 
lucundo sensu linguae tractentur in ore, 
at contra taetra absintbi natura ferique 
centauri foedo pertorquent ora sapore, 


*il 451 fl 
®in 189-190 


4 
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ut facile agnoscas e levibus atque rotundis 
esse ea quae sensus lucunde tangere possunt 
at contia quae amara atque aspera cumque videntui 
haec magis amatis inter se ne\a tenen 
proptereaque solere vias rescindere nostns 
sensibus introituque suo perrumpere corpus.® 

Burke’s notion of a globular sugar-crystal — ^probably as alien to 
18th century books on science as it is to nature — came to him, I 
think, through a simple association of ideas to which the ancient 
poet gives a clue Several other sensory observations in Burke’s 
essay seem to echo LucretiusJ Indeed throughout his great poem 
Lucretius, being ^ Epicurus owne sonne,’ naturally creates an 
aesthetic of pure feeling — and this, as we see in The Suihme and 
Beautiful^ is also Burke’s strikmg characteristic 

Dixon Weotee 

Eenry E Huntmgton Lihrarg 


A BOREOWEE EEOM QUAELES AND HERBERT 

To the three spurious editions of Francis Quarles’s Ench%nd%on 
called to our attention ten years ago by Mr. W L TJstick^ may 

® n 398 In IV 615 if Lucretius repeats that smooth particles produce 
on the palate a pleasant taste, and rough ones an unpleasant sensation 
He applies the same principles to other senses , e g , in n 408 fif he says 
that the squeaking of a saw generates rough ‘particles* {elementa) of 
sound while music creates smooth ones Similarly Burke, in xxv, contiasts 
“ notes which are shrill, or harsh, or deep,” with beautiful ones which ai e 
“ clear, even, smooth, and weak *’ 

"^Thus Burke’s discussion of perspective in architecture, especially in 
reference to the optical effect of colonnades, in n x, is almost a paraphrase 
of Lucretius on the same subject, iv 426-431 The poet’s catalogue of the 
awe inspiring aspects of nature and how they inspire the terror and rever- 
ence of man, in v 1204 ff (“nam cum suspicimus magni caelestia mundi,” 
etc ) , may have afforded Burke some hints in his treatment of the same 
phenomena as sources of the sublime in ir ii, u xiii, and n xvii Finally 
one may conjecture that Lucretius’s long and eloquent passage in Book lii 
on the intimate correlation between body and mind, sensation and mental 
state {“verum ubi vementi magis est commota metu mens,” 152ff ), may 
have had its effect upon Burke’s psycho-physical viewpoint, notably in iv, 
111 when he discusses fear and terror* 

Later editions of Quarles’s Bmhvnd%on** lAbrwry, Ser* 4, ix (1928), 
184 6 
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now be added a fourth Miscellanea y or, a mixture of choyce oh 
servations and institutions, moral and dimne, composed for private 
use Being the product of spare hours, and the meditations of 
J. H ... London, printed for Thomas Helder, at the Sign of the 
Angel in Little-Brittain. 1669,^ for sixty-four of its ninety-two 
chapters are wholly or partially from Quarleses little book of piety 
and practical advice. In many instances entire chapters are re- 
printed, sometimes without any change and sometimes with only 
an unimportant word or two changed Occasionally the compiler 
took a section from the Enchiridion and expanded it with a few 
sentences of his own ® In other cases one chapter of the Miscellanea 
IS a blend of several chapters of the Enchiridion ^ 

Thomas Helder, the publisher of the Miscellanea, did not enter it 
in the Stationers" Register , perhaps he felt that his recently ac- 
quired rights to the Enchiridion would serve for the Miscellanea 
also, the two works being so nearly the same Assignment of the 
Enchiridion to him was entered in the Stationers" Register on June 
21, 1668, or about a year before the publication of the Miscellanea, 
After obtaming the rights to the Enchiridion, Helder issued a 
number of editions of it It is advertised, along with Paradise Lost 
and several other works, on recto Ae of the Miscellanea 

Besides drawing on Quarles for about two thirds of his book, 
the compiler made unacknowledged use of a large part of Q-eorge 
Herbert's poem, Providence (p, 116-26) The poem, with the 
title jpmitted, appears in the middle of a chapter of prose The 
borrower apparently made no gieat effort to conceal his theft, for 
the first stanza is the same as in the original ® But for his second 
stanza he used the ninth of Herbert's poem and thereafter omitted 
a number of those in the original. 

It IS clear that the compiler (or possibly the publisher or someone 
else into whose hands the selections fell) intended his work to be 
regarded as original In his dedication to Arthur Annesley, the 

® According to the Term catalogues, i, 488, and rr, 232, Helder issued a 
'' second edition ” of this work in 1682 and another in 1688 
® For example, compare Miscellanea, chap 65, with Enchiridion, cent u, 
chap 51 

* Thus, for example, chap 17 of the Miscellanea is a blend of Enchiridion, 
cent n, chap 87, 97; cent m, chap 18, 28, 37, and cent iv, chap 74 
® In this comparison I am using The English works of George fferhert, 
ed by George Herbert Palmer (Boston and New York, 1907), m, 79-95. 
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first earl of Anglesey, he declaies this Mite of my fiist endeavours 
owes its being to your Lordships favour,” and implores his Loid- 
ships Correction of these imperfect lines ” In his foieword to the 
reader he explains The influence of the times, giving moie than 
wonted spare hours, I did Compose this small Tieatise foi pm ate 
use But hoping this way to sexve thee, when other opportunities 
may be denyed, I have published it” 

This J H ” I have been unable to identify. Kennedy, Smith 
and Johnson attribute the book to Joseph Henshaw, bishop of Peter- 
borough from 1663 to 1679, but cite no evidence ^ Henshaw was 
the author of two books of meditations, Eoiae succmvae, or spare 
houres of meditations upon our dutie to God, others, ourselves 
(1631), and Meditations miscellaneous, holy, humane (1637) It 
IS possible that the Miscellanea was compiled by Helder himself, 
or by someone hired by Helder, m an effort to satisfy a demand for 
a popular type of literature, and to make buyers think they were 
getting something new. Some doubt, however, is cast upon this 
conjecture by the pious and intimate dedication to the Earl of 
Anglesey At the same time, it seems unlikely that Joseph Hen- 
shaw, if he had compiled the book and wanted people to think 
that it was his own work, would have taken it to Thomas Helder for 
publication, foi Thomas Helder, the publisher of the Enchiridion 
and the holder of the rights to it, could hardly have failed to 
recognize the source of the Miscellanea. Whoever was responsible 
for the Miscellanea, his wholesale stealing from such well-known 
writers as Quarles and Herbert suggests either considerable daring 
on his part, or an attitude in the seventeenth century toward 
plagiarism even more different from our own than is commonly 
supposed 

HAEonn Reese 

Northwestern XJmmrsity 


^Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous English literature, Hew 
Ed, IV (1928), 86 The only evidence that I have found for attributing 
the book to Henshaw is an anonymous MS note in the copy of the Mis- 
cellanea in the British Museum But in an anonymous MS note m the copy 
in the Hewberry Library the book is attributed to a ” J Hall The dates 
of these notes I have been unable to determine 
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BONNETS PARADOXES IX 1707 

The extent to which Donne^s writings were known during the 
later seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries is of interest to any 
serious student of his work It may therefore be pertinent to list 
an instance of borrowing from him which has not (so far as I can 
discover) before been noted John Dunton^ founder of the Athe- 
nian Society/^ published in 1707 a volume entitled Atheman Sport 
or. Two Thousand Paradoxes Merrily Argued To Amuse and 
Divert the Age Evidently by the time he reached page 92 of his 
book, Dunton^s invention flagged , for in Paradox xx That In- 
constancy is a most commendable Virtue/^ after giving a few of 
his own lucubrations he suddenly began to transcribe verbatim and 
bodily Bonnets paradox, ^^A Defence of Women^s Inconstancy^^ 
He did so without embarrassment, since he made no acknowledg- 
ment whatever of his source or of his own lack of originality. 
Having discovered an easy way to add to his paradoxes, Dunton 
continued to steal from Donne , on pp 170, 307-8, 308-9, 314-16, 
389-91, 396-3, 398-9, 399, 401, and 402-3 All of Bonnets Para- 
doxes appear, with the significant exception of Xo xii, ^^That 
Virginity is a Virtue,^^ ^ Dunton makes occasional small changes 
in woiding, but none worth special note 

One sure conclusion from the foregoing evidence has some im- 
portance that Donne’s Paradoxes could not have been at all com- 
monly known to Englishmen in 1707, or Dunton would hardly 
have dared risk the charge of plagiarism by printing them as his 
own. 

Geoege Reuben Potter 

The Umvers^ty of Oahforma 


^ That Virginity is a Virtue ” was not included in the editions of 1633, 
but was in those of 1652 Dunton presumably used a copy dating from 
one or the other of those years, since no other printing is known before 
1923 , and his failure to use the paradox on virginity makes it probable 
that he saw an edition of 1633, smce there seems no particular reason why, 
if he had known that last paradox, he would have refrained from stealing 
it as he did all the others 
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EECENT WOEKS ON PEOSB EICTION BEFOEE 1800 

Ben Edwm Perry’s “ Early Greek Capacity for Viewing Things 
Separately” {Trans Am PM Asso,lxviii, 403) warns students 
and interpreters of folk-tales and ancient fictions to beware of lead- 
ing into them an intention to expiess broad generalizations about 
life The primitive mind, he maintains, did not feel obliged, as 
we do today, to find meaning or coherence beneath the surface of 
events, “it occupied itself with the object immediately befoie it 
rather than with anything more remote” On this theory, it is 
anachronistic to look in early fictions for much in the way of unity 
of action, consistency in characterization, or harmony of design — 
J. W Knedler, Jr’s “The Girl Without Hands” (Abstr Haiv 
Diss., 1938) was undertaken to test the practical value of the Julius 
Krohn geographical-historical methods which the Folklore Fellows 
have approved The results were on tiie whole favorable, although 
some weaknesses were found, especially the difficulty of determining 
by the Krohn methods which one of several versions of a tale is 
probably the earliest. 

The study of Chinese fiction is made easier by means of thiee 
new works, — Chtnese Fmry T(P.6S-mr^Fxil'k Tales, colleeted and 
translated [mto ^GepaewaJ-^^^olf ram Eberhard (Kegan Paul), 
aim.esJt-Th^fseTAUrcdwre of the Tang Period (A. I) 618-906) by 
E. D. Edwards, Eeader in Chinese at the University of London 
(Probsthain), the second volume of which illustrates the fiction of 
that time; and The Golden Lotus (Eoutledge), a translation by 
Clement Egerton of Ohm, P’mg, Me%. This novel was written in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, but the action takes place in the 
twelfth, durmg the Tartar mvasion It might be teimed a Chinese 
War and Peace, for it covers all nnportant aspects of domestic and 
national life. It is written in so frankly realistic a style that some 
of the passages have, for the sake of decorum, been rendered in 
Latin. The titular character, passionate, unprinapled, and voluble, 
reminds one of Petronius’ Fortunata. A readmg of The Golden 
Lotus, which IS as Chinese as Hu-Kwa tea and as universal as 
water, should give pause to those historians who over-emphasize 
distinctions between national hteratures or literary periods. 

Several types of fiction prevalent during the earliest Christian 
times are studied in E. Basil Eedlich’s Form Cntunsm (Duck- 
worth) and B T. D Smith’s Parables of the Synoptic Gospels 
(Cambr. U) These works supplement, and at times correct 
Dibelius’ From Tradition to Gospel (cf. MLN., h, 344). They 
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show, with respect to the apothegm-stones and parables of Jesus, 
what was particularly characteiistic in his choice of sub 3 ects, and 
what was original in his way of unfolding the action and charac- 
terizing the persons These are points of importance since no other 
fictions m world-literature have exercised a greater influence 

Philip H, Goepp^s Narrative Matenal of Apollonius of Tyre 
(ELE y V, 150) finds that this story, which is the only extant 
example of prose fiction in Old English, is closely related to the 
Constance cycle and also to the mam plot of Gieene^s Fandosto 
Against Eohde, and in agreement with Klebs, Goepp believes that 
the original version was not Greek but Latin, the work of a third- 
century sophist The remarkably consistent style and purpose of 
the E%stona he judges to be faithfully retained by the English 
translator 

About two hundred and fifty medieval narratives, mostly ficti- 
tious, are made conveniently available, m rather free translations, 
in John E Medieval Pageant — M Gaster 

4, 1937) traces the legend of Virgil and the Bread to its sources, 
and Eobert Eisler (TLS , Apr 18, 1938) finds the anecdote about 
Newton and the seashoie pebbles in St Augustine — John J Parry's 
“ Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Paternity of Arthur " {Spec , xui, 
271) shows the medieval Defoe sedulous in making fictions look 
like true history, and pressing popularly accepted traditions into 
the service of rendering those fictions plausible — The historical 
facts which form the core of the largely fictitious Letters of Eeloise 
and Abelard are well set forth in Enid McLeod's Eeloise (Chatto 
& Windus). — The most important parts of John of Salisbury's 
Pohcrahcus are translated in Joseph B Pike's edition, Fnvohhes 
of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers (U of Minn ) . 

It is regrettable that Charles E Kany's Epistolary Novel in 
France y Englandy and Spam (IT. of Cahfornia), a dissertation 
originally composed in 1920, was not pubhshed sooner If it had 
been, Godfrey Singer's Epistolary Novel (cf. MLN,y xliv, 530) 
would probably have been an even better study than it is Singer 
dealt with the letters in fictions of antiquity, but thence jumped 
into the sixteenth century with too slight consideration of what 
developments occurred durmg the Middle Ages and the early 
Eenaissance Kany's chief service is to fill that gap He notes the 
use of letters in the fourteenth century by Machaut, Froissart, and 
Christine de Pisan, and m the fifteenth, by Aeneas Silvius, Diego 
de San Pedro, and Juan de Flores. From the sixteenth century 
onwards, and particularly after VAstree (1607-27), he finds their 
use rapidly increasing, and the ground thoroughly prepared for 
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the kinds of fictional letters, — satiiical, frivolous, sentimental, and 
psychological, — ^which were to flourish aftei 1100 A study har- 
monizing the results of Kany and Singer is a desideratum 

Boccaccio IS commonly regarded as a man’s author, but para- 
doxically we now have from a woman, Catherine Carswell, the 
wisest and delightfullest biography yet written upon him, The 
Tranquil Heart (Lawience and Wishart). — Friedrich Erie’s 
“ Franzosischer Fruhhumanismus m England ” {Anglia, xlix, 152) 
studies new methods and standards in histones and pseudo-histories, 
such as Faiis des Bomains, well known on both sides of the 
Channel — On jest-books, there is “ English Humour 1500-1800 ” 
{TL8 , May 21, 1938), reviewing the Bodleian Library exhibition 
of facetiae. 

Sixteenth Centuey — ^We have several new and admirable edi- 
tions Valentine and Orson is excellently done for the EETS by 
Arthur Dickson, whose fine monograph of 1929 on the French 
ongmal and its sources should be used in connection with this text. 
For the first time since the days of Wynkyn de Worde, the complete 
version (including the entire second edition and the fragment of 
the first) 18 now generally accessible, and everything desirable in 
the way of variants, glossary, and footnotes has been thoioughly 
supplied — Scholarly too is Phihp B. Hallett’s edition (Burns & 
Oates) of Kalph Eobinson’s translation of Moie’s Utopia, “the 
first Catholic edition in modern tunes,” with a judicious foreword 
by Xford Eussell of KiUowen — The Oxford University Press, in 
cooperation with MLA , presents A Petite Pallace of Pettie Eis 
Pleasure, based on the Britwell copy, with variants from six other 
versions, and edited by Herbert W Hartman, Jr This should 
supplant the not quite satisfactory GoUancz edition — For wealthy 
bibliophiles there is a magmflcent JDaphnis and Ohloe in George 
Thomley’s beautiful translation, with woodcuts by a distinguished 
French sculptor (Zwemmer) — A new rendering of Chariton’s 
Ohaereas and Oallirhoe, more accurate than that of 1164, is fur- 
nished by Warren B Blake (U of Mich Press) .—Anthony Blunt 
shows the influence upon literature and the arts, of Eypneroto- 
madhia PolipMi {down. Warburg Inst ,i) — EariyEoss’s Utopias 
Old and Neva (Nicholson & Watson) gives outlines of many such 
accounts from Plato to modem times, including those of More, 
Campanella, and Harrington, accompanying the summaries with 
mcisive and dogmatic comments on the social and political ideas 
the various authors held. 

There is little or nothmg of value to literary scholarship in 
Alfred H. Bill’s Astrophel, or the Life and Eeodh of the Renowned 
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8%t Phvhp Sidney (Cassell). — Kenneth T Eowe {PMLA ,1iy, 122) 
ably defends the Conntess of Pembroke against charges of tamper- 
ing with the Arcadia and Bowdlerizing it, he thinks hei an honest 
editor, though careless, and believes she was m possession of a 
manuscript which had been revised by hei brothei — Beatiice D 
Brownes Marlowe, Fanstus, and Simon Magns^^ and Aipad 
Steiner^s Faust Legend and the Christian Tradition {PMLA.j 
liv, 82, 391) explore the rich medieval antecedents of that legend, 
Steiner insisting that the hostile attitude towards mteinpeiate 
searching after truth is not specifically Lutheran, as has been 
maintained, but had been part of Christian dogma from the 
beginning 

Eene Prnvost, a disciple of fimile Legouis, in Robert Gieene et 
ses romans (Les Belles Lettres) exemplifies the best traditions of 
French scholarship and gives ns the first authoritative monograph 
on this subject Both the personality of Greene and his prose fic- 
tions are rich in apparent contiadictions or ambiguities, and con- 
temporaneous 3 udgments upon him, as well as modern ones, have 
been highly confusing and unconvincing Pruvost skillfully steers 
a middle course between the violent condemnation of Greene by 
Haivey and other Elizabethans, and the sentimental admiration of 
Brydges and Giosart Undeniably this author, who moralized over- 
much in his writings, forsook his wife and lived in debauchery 
He was not guiltless, but neither was he totally insincere. Typical 
product of both the Eenaissance and the Eeformation, he vacillated 
between reckless indulgence and genuine remorse The incon- 
sistencies are reflected in his works From the classical revival he 
took, not high intellectual seriousness, but its least noble traits- 
In the legends of the gods of Greece, he saw mainly the erotic or 
fantastic features , for true history or geography he had no sense ; 
too often he indulged in romanesque themes, facile and shallow 
characterization, and rhetorical edification But he had at least 
one essential quality of the novelist, — ^he could captivate the atten- 
tion of his reader The parts of his tales were rarely original, but 
his manner of composing them into a whole frequently was so. 
In MorandOj Farewell to Women^ and elsewhere he cieated interest 
by depicting women who, in their relations towards fathers, lovers, 
and husbands exhibited a noteworthy degree of independence and 
frankness (and this adumbrated a ehaiacteristic of the woild of 
Shakespeare) And in the story of the Duke Yaldracko in Planeto- 
machia he left a tragic tale of the highest class. This study is 
richly documented Among the valuable appendices is found 

Jupiter’s Tragedy/^ which Grosart omitted from his edition. The 
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fanciful and vagabond mind of Greene would, I think, have been 
delighted could he have foreseen that in the course of time the best 
appreciation of his work would be composed in romantic Algieis, 
wheie its author is stationed 

Sajnuel C Chew’s The Ciescent and the Rose {Oxford U Pr ) 
considers fictitious elements, as well as true ones, m travelers’ tales 
from Hakluyt to Purchas. 

SEVBNiEEisraH Centuet — The Critical Bibliography of Editions 
of Don Quixote to 1917 (Harv U. Pr ), compiled by Benages and 
Eonbuene, was continued to 1937 by the former before his recent 
death, and has been edited by J D. M. Ford and C T. Keller 
(Harv U. Pr ) — Mrs Helen P Houck {PMLA., liv, 423) shows 
that Mabbe, in his English translations of the Oeleshna was untiue 
to the spirit and style of the original and consistently suppressed 
the religious passages — Grant McColley gives us a good edition of 
Godwin’s Man in the Moone (Smith Coll Studies), and in the 
Bibliographical Society Transactions (1937, p. 473) discusses the 
third edition thereof — J. P Camus’ novel Iphigene, and its rela- 
tions to Pohsh history, are set forth by Julius Krzyzanowski and 
Fletchei Henderson {TL8 , Apr 9, 1938, Feb 4, 1939). — Dorothy 
McDougall piesents a detailed and judicious biogiaphy of Made- 
leme de Scudery (Methuen), and Spue Pitou, Jr, a thorough 
study of the sources, structure, and reputation of La Calpienede’s 
Faramond (Johns Hopkins Pr ) 

Jack Lindsay’s John Bunyan Maher of Myths (Methuen) is 
spnghtly m style and not without some substantial meiits, — such 
as the disclosure of the important place which the stoiy of Esau 
selling his birthright played in the seventeenth-century contro- 
versies But to anyone historically minded this will prove an 
exasperating book Its point of view is indicated in this sentence : 
"When Bunyan constructed his system of grace, he devised an 
ideology closely related to the social processes in which he and his 
class, the dispossessed peasantry on the edge of the petty-bourgeois, 
were involved ” (p. 113 ) To Lindsay, the decisive factor m Bunyan’s 
life was his so-called "proletarian” and " pre-industriahst ” status, 
his religious beliefs and dreams were relatively ummportant deriva- 
tives of his economic and social status One would enjoy hearing 
Bunyan, a master of mvective, comment on that assertion, — ^pro- 
vided he could be made to understand it, which is doubtful. Lindsay 
Ignores tiie researches of Harold Golder and W Y. Tindall (cf. 
MLN., h, 248), and is therefore insufficiently equipped to discuss 
Bunyan’s reading He is convinced that he has revealed to us a 
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new Bnnyan, but in my opinion he has merely shown what Bunyan 
might have become could he have read Karl Marx — F Mott Harri- 
son, on the occasion of the 250th anniversary of Bunyan^s death, 
gave his fine collection of Bunyamana to the Bedford Public 
Library, which has issued an illustrated catalogue of the more than 
eight hundred items 

Eighteenth Century — Kenneth C Slagle^s Enghsh Country 
Sqmre as Dejncted %n English Prose Fiction from 17 ^0 to ISOO 
(Diss IT Penn ), examining six-score of novels, finds that most 
of them agreed as to the character, opinions, and manner of life of 
the typical squire. A minority was chiefly concerned with repre- 
senting him as decadent in comparison with his robust seventeenth- 
century predecessor But the majority, and this included nearly 
all the novelists still read to-day, were more interested m his rela- 
tion to the contemporaneous than to the past The composite 
portrait was not a flattering one The squire did not appear as an 
exemplar of the beneficial effects of country life He was morally 
and emotionally unstable, unintelligent, reactionary, striving to 
stem or divert the natural course of progress The causes of this 
hostility. Dr Slagle believes, lay partly m a growing revolt of the 
urban middle-class against the snobbishness of the squirearchy, and 
partly in the development of radical social theories This is a useful 
::urvey and on the whole a reliable one, although there are indica- 
tions that the author has not always taken care to use the best 
editions of the works considered Slagle burkes the interesting 
question to what degiee the novelists^ depiction of the squire is 
accurate and just, and theie is, therefore, still room for a study 
which shall test the historical value of the fictional accounts by 
comparing them with tiue records 

Eosamond Bayne-PowelPs English Child in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (John Murray), delightfully written and charmingly illus- 
trated, has two chapters here pertinent, — Children's Books and 

Some Children in Eighteenth Century Fiction Mrs Powell 
finds Miss Bdgeworth^s tales m comparably the best m their day, 
and speaks some words in defence or extenuation of the nursery 
pabulum, so abhorrent to Charles Lamb, prepared by Mrs. Barbauld. 
A parade of fictitious childien is reviewed, — Colonel” Jack, 
little Tom Jones, Humphrey Clinker and Roderick Random, David 
Simple, Moses Primrose, etc No general conclusions are drawm, 
but the impression is given that Sarah Fielding^s Camilla was 
justified in sarcastically declaring that it was ^Hhe method of most 
wise parents to use, their little ones as if they were laying plots to 
secure their hearty aversion to the end of their lives.” 
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Two bibliographical compilations have appealed, neither of them 
entirely satisfactoiy The laiger in scope is Andiew Block’s The 
English Novel, 1740-1850 a Catalogue including Piose Romances, 
Short Stones, and Translations of Foreign Fictions (Giafton) 
It seems cleai that this huge ingatheiing depends not upon a direct 
examination of the thousands of books that aie listed but laigely 
upon second-hand souiees of infoimation often imperfect Some 
of the many errors in dates, titles, attiibution, etc aie given in 
TLS , Mch 25, 1939 It is impossible to discern on what prin- 
ciples some items vreie included and otheis of the same kind 


omitted. — Much less extensive, and better done, is Harold W 
Streeter’s Eighteenth Century English Novel in French Transla- 
tion a Bibliographical Study (Inst of French Studies) This 
lists over five hundred titles, arranged by vaiious genres or groups 
Some of the mistakes are collected by Donald F Bond in a valuable 
review of this work {MP , xxxv, 4:57) Though Streeter’s sub- 
title suggests that he regards his bibliographical contiibution rela- 
tively the more important, his lengthy mtioductoiy inteipietation 
is a useful outline of the movement It does not exaggerate the 
effect of the English novel upon the Fiench, and lightly legaids 
Pr4vost as a gieater influence than Richaidson. 


The first volume, A Tale of a Tub, in Heibert Davis’s piojected 
Shakespeare Head Swift (Blackwell), is textually not so important 
as the later volumes are likely to be, because in this exceptional 
instance a sound edition (Guthkelch and Nichol Smith) has been 
available The aim is “ to piovide a text of the works giving, not 
the earliest form of the written manuscript oi fiist punted edition, 
but the final corrected and revised versions which appeared during 
Swift’s lifetime ” The editor has enjoyed the assistance of Haiold 
Wfiliams, expert in this difficult field (cf the account of his library, 
TLS , Aug 2?, 1939) The great need is an edition of Cvlliver’s 
Trewels, conformable with what has been recently discovered con- 
cerning the final authorized text, and that is to be the eleventh 
volume of the Shakespeare Head edition — -W. F Trench and K. B 
Garratt discuss Swift marginaha found in copies of Macky’s 
Memoirs {Library, xix) — D. E. Baughan argues that an enthusi- 
astic passage in Sidney’s Defence of Poesie about the nobility of 
horses may have helped to inspire the idea of the Houyhnhnms 
{ELS, v, 207).-Edith SitweU’s I Live Under 4 SfZ 
(GoUancz), and Lewis Gibb’s Vanessa and the Deem (Dent) are 
novels but eaj is so serious an attempt to interpret Swift4’ life 
and character that they deserve the attention of scholars 
Richard Steele’s Spectator story of the Indian maiden whose 
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ungrateful English lover sold her into slavery was popular during 
a century in England, Germany, and Erance, and gave issue to 
many prose fictions, poems, and plays The chief of these have 
been collected and discussed by Lavrrence M Price in an Inhle and 
Yanco Allum (U, of California) 

A closei study of Defoe^s political and economif ideas is facili- 
tated by the Eacsimile Text Society^s monumental reproduction in 
twenty-two volumes of The Review, thoroughly edited by A W 
Secord — John E Moore^s Defoe in the Pillory, and Other Studies 
(Indiana IT ) sheds light on both biographical and liteiary prob- 
lems Defoe^s humiliating sentence to the pillory is shown to have 
been owing to the personal grudge his judges bore him New 
sources for works known to be by Defoe are pointed out, — e g , for 
Roxana, but more important is the clarification of Defoe^s rela- 
tionship (sometimes left vague by Dottin) to narratives hitherto 
only hesitatingly associated with his name Moore concerns him- 
self in such cases both with the sources of the problematic narratives 
and with their style and ideas, he arrives at definite conclusions 
about the authorship , and, as a rule, these seem acceptable About 
one-sixth of the Voyage of Don Manuel Gonzales appears to have 
been originally from Defoe’s hand To him must be ascribed 
Robert Drury^s Journal, ^^in style, in method, and in ideas a char- 
acteristic romance of the author of Robmso Crusoe (p 104) 
(In this case, moie detailed accounts of the sources and comparison 
of them with the J ournal would have been welcome ) Most impor- 
tant of all, to Defoe should be credited that General History of 
Pirates, nominally by the mythical Charles Johnson,’^ which was 
to piove very influential upon many historians and biographers, 
and which was the delight of several great story-tellers, including 
Scott and Stevenson, who did not know by whom it was written 
Moore finds that, although it is in the mam faiily reliable history, 
Defoe intensified its interest by inserting imaginary speeches, dia- 
logues, lefliections, and incidents, which his supposed informants 
could hardly have succeeded in learning or witnessing. To Defoe, 
who IS shown to have been an authority on Juan Fernandez three- 
and-a-half years before Selkirk returned therefrom, the History of 
the Pirates was the culmination of a lifelong interest in those who 
go down to the sea in ships — Dr Philip Gosse’s great collection of 
pirate-hterature (described in TL8 , Dec 3, 1938) has been given 
to the National Maritime Museum at Greenwich 

Henry C Fisher^s Realism and Morality m English Fiction 
Before 1750 (D. Pittsburgh Diss ) maintains that Fielding’s 
morahsm was more largely traditional than Eichardson’s. — 
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Paul Hazard's Eomantique de 1730- FAbb6 Pre\ost/' a con- 
tribution to the Harvaid Tercentaiy s^'inposiuin, Authoiitif and 
the Indimdml, is a brilliant summaiy of pre-iomantic chaiacteris- 
tics which should pioYe widely useful — E B Mowal's J can Jacqves 
Rousseau is exceptionally judicious in his attitude towaids his 
author's character and works James H Warner, in a piaiseworthy 
article {PMLA , In, 803) shows that although the English tians- 
lation of the Nouvelle Heloise was inferioi to the oiiginal, the 
reception of that novel in England was on the whole, and with 
reservations, predominantly favorable Students of Rousseau's 
ideas should not overlook The Development of Political Theory 
(Allen and Unwin) by the distinguished scholar Otto von Gierke, 
which traces some of Rousseau's principles back to Althusius — 
Eugene B. Rovillain {PMLA , In, 374), armed with a battery of 
quotations from Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, etc , argues that many 
of the ideas in Voltaire's Zadig are derived from the Stoical 
tradition. 

George M Kahrl (Abst Harv Diss, 1938) studies the influ- 
ence upon Smollett of his reading travel-books, and of his own 
travels, and finds that they gave his works autobiogiaphical 
foundation, emphasis on comparative manners, objective point of 
view," etc — ^In Charles Johnstone's Ghrysal, oi, the Adventures 
of a Guinea^ we have the chief contemporary account of the notori- 
ous Medmenham Abbey. A senous attempt to ascertain the true 
facts about the matter is made in Ronald Puller's HelhFvre Fiancis 
(Chatto & Windus), but the author admits that it is almost impossi- 
ble to solve the problem — The first thorough study of Fiances 
Sheridan is made by Samuel P Chew, Jr (Abst Harv Diss, 
1938) He finds hei Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph related to 
the writings of Prevost, Eiccoboni, and Baculard d'Arnaud (Prevost 
translated the Memoirs) — John Carter describes two American 
collections of Beckfordiana {Colophon, new ser , i) , and Bertha C 
Slade presents in Mana Edgeworth a Bibliographical Tribute 
a work of basic value for her author's life as well as for her writ- 
ings Robert G Mood, Jr , in Maria EdgeworWs Apprenticeship 
(Abst U of 111., 1938) pays especial attention to her reading and 
the influence of her father upon her — M. Ray Adams' Helen 
Maria Williams and the French Revolution" {Wordsworth and 
Coleridge^ Princeton U Pr ) places Miss Williams, who wrote the 
tale on which The Lady of Lyons was based, m as favorable a light 
as IS justly possible Four New Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft 
and Eelen Maria Williams (written during the Reign of Terror) 
are edited by B. P. Kurtz and C C. Autrey (U. of California Pr.). 
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Eobert B. Heilman^s Americd In English Fiction^ 1760-1800 
The Influence of the American Revolution (U. Penn Pr ) deals 
with about seventy-five novels Few of these are known today, — 
PratPs Emma Ooilett, Charlotte Smithes Old Manor House and 
CelesUna, Pye^s Democrat, perhaps, but none of the others A few 
of the resurrected ones Heilman finds readable, e g, Jonathan 
Corncoi (1787) and Berkeley Ball (1796), but most of them 
lacked literary value Some of these brought in the Eevolution 
merely because it was of contemporaneous inteiest (a Mrs. Parsons^ 
Voluntary Exvle^ in five volumes, ^^did the war in detail from 
beginning to end , others took a critical attitude towards it, and 
indicated that it did not receive popular support, and still others 
really endeavored to estimate the character of American life. The 
style of this monograph is clumsy and labored, and the method 
shows a prosaic penchant for statistics Nevertheless certain results 
of genuine value are gamed. Heilman demonstrates that these 
works illustrate the beginnings of a middle phase between the 
Renaissance concept of America as the Promised Land and the 
ultra-modern concept of it as the scene of mankind^s worst failure. 
The democratic principles of the revolutionaries are admired , and, 
although the hardships of frontier life are by this time too well 
known to be ignored, the new world is still presented as a land of 
opportunity from the standpoint not only of economics but also of 
civilization This qualified hopefulness does not preclude, in some 
of the novelists, satirical portrayal of the cruder American types 
and manners — A welcome repioduction of an early American novel 
IS the Facsimile Text Society’s of Mrs Poster’s The Coquette 
(1797), edited by Herbert E Brown 
Miss J M S Tompkins’ The Polite Marnage (Macmillan) is 
not a collection of essays on neglected authors without any unifying 
principle each of these minor writers shows an unusual personality, 
as well as an aspect of the taste of his day Among them are 
Eichard and Elizabeth Griffith, whose love-letters before and after 
marriage were published by themselves as Letters Between Henry 
and Frances to show forth their belief that the constant exercise 
of tenderness and politeness” towards one another will refine 
Matrimony into Amour ” There are also the Bristol Milkwoman, 
Ann Yearsley, of whom Southey wrote respectfully, with her 
romance The Royal Captives, or the Man in the Iron Mask, and 
the author (perhaps the draughtsman, John Carter) of The Scotch 
Parents an autobiographic tale of a low-class love-affair That 
strange but true original,” James White, learned but ill-fated, 
IS here, with his historical romances that incongruously mix sound 
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learning, eloquence, and sarcasm Finally ha\e Jlan Ha\s, the 
female philosophei and persistent man-hnnlci, \slm in Emma 
Gouiiney justified amoioiis passion on the gimuul ol it'*, '^social 
utility, and m Victim of Prejudice protested against tlie injustice 
of society in punishing ^^an involuntary lap^e liom ehsisiit^ 
These studies are in most cases the fiist, and in ail easels the liest, 
on their subjects , and throughout they ai c mai keel h\ that \u^teiush 
grace and sense of humor which made Mis^ Tomkns^i^ Popular 
Novel so delightful (cf MLN , xlviii, 3T7) 

Montague Summer’s The Gothic Quest (Fortune Pi ) is the first 
part of what is to be a history of the Gothic No\el ’’ in two oi 
more volumes Its author has for decades been a collectoi and 
leader of tales of terror, and gives us much fiibt-hand infoimation 
concerning their substance and the ciicumstances of their publica- 
tion, which is especially valuable with lespeet to those fictions of 
which only a few copies are extant Another substantial merit is 
the frequent use of contemporaneous criticisms ol the novels A 
quarter of this volume is devoted to M G Lewis (foi collections 
m that section, see Michael Sadleir, TL8 , Jan 7, 1939) Pre- 
ceding that we have a discussion of romanticism, an account of 
publishers and circulating libiaries, and a survey of the main 
French and Geiman influences. On matters of fact Riimmois will 
be consulted, often with profit, but m matters of histoiical and 
critical inteipretation, he is often unsatisfactory In one place he 
explains at great length that romanticism, of winch the Gothic 
novel IS an issue, is supernaturalism, and m its best foim mysticism 
Yet elsewhere he regards the genre as escape-literatuie, winch he 
defends as freeing us from carking cares of a bitter actuality ” 
His judgment is often warped by eccentric notions or prejudices 
authors who portray Catholic institutions as possibly admitting 
occasional evils are necessarily wrong, wervoLes are actual crea- 
tures, of which it IS ''literally true” that they emit a stench, Mrs. 
Nesta Williams’ World Revolution is credible history, etc., etc He 
IS Ignorant of some important scholarly woiks in the field, wiites 
about Pr6vost without having consulted J E Foster, and vainly 
tries to distinguish between seventeenth-century historical fiction 
and later kinds without knowing Gerhard Buck’s differentiation 
between histonsierende Eomane ” and " historische ” (cf. MLN 
xlvii, 112) His attitude towards his predecessors,--Hailo, Brauchli! 
Miss Tompkins, etc, -is habitually ungrateful and contemptuous! 
They may, however, console themselves by observing that m Sum- 
mers opinion Coleridge, too, does not know the truth as it is given 
to M. S. to know it ^ 
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Walter P Wnght^s Sensibility m English Prose Fiction 1760’ 
18H (U. of 111 ) bears the subtitle A Reinterpretation The author 
does not pretend to have discovered important new materials, nor 
does he disagiee with the commonly accepted belief that during the 
period he treats the novel tended to become increasingly sentimental 
or romantic The questions he raises concern the causes for this 
development Was the change chiefly due to social or economic 
forces^ Is it sufficiently explained by saying that from time to 
time novelists turned to new materials which in themselves were 
romantic ^ To such questions his answer is No. To him the process 
is the gradual development of a spirit or temper. It is less a matter 
of the logical history of thought than of the natural history of 
feeling As we proceed from decade to decade, we find that the 
earlier novels depict, cultivate, and satisfy the gentle emotions, 
that the craving for stronger and deeper ones gradually arises, 
until in the end the most violent and tragic passions are demanded. 
Wright shows this emotional ascent affecting the novelists^ choice 
of subjects, tone of treatment, admiration for some types of men 
and women and contempt for others, and ultimately their views as 
to what human life was and what it should he. If they professed 
a philosophy, it was often the rationalization of instinctive feelings. 
Out of this method of approach, there arise, it seems to me, many 
new and sound distinctions between such novehsts as Walpole, Mrs. 
Eadcliffe, Lewis, Beckford, and Maturin. Wright^s work represents 
a reaction towards the school of taste, and is not merely a history 
but also an essay in creative criticism 

Ernest Beenbaum 

Umversitp of IlUnots 


REVIEWS 


Die Wissenschafi von der Dichtung System und Methodenlehre 
der Literaturwissenschaftj I WerTc und Dichter, Von Junius 
Petbesen Berlin Junker und Dunnhaupt Verlag, 1939. 
Pp. XVI, 516 

Petersen^s book is, as its title indicates, a treatise on methods. 
We might conceive the task of writing such a book in various ways 
(1) a description of a single acceptable method as we might have a 
Methodenlehre der qualitativen Untersuchung der Metalle (2) 
a description of several conceivable methods with an exammation of 

5 
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their advantages and disadvantages, (3) a renew of what has been 
done in solving paiticular problems at vaiioiis times or bi vanous 
scholars and the consequent disclosure of the methods b> impli- 
cation rather than by direct statement As 1 have alieadi hinted 
the first variety of a methodology is found moie fiequently m the 
natuial sciences rather than in liteiary history We should seek to 
answer the question What elements of such a handbook would be 
useful to the student of literary histoiy’ Such a handbook has at 
least two elements which are easily obscured in a treatise of the 
second or third sort, viz, it will ordmarily state the pioblem clearly 
and succinctly as a problem which calls for a solution and it will 
ordmarily name the tools and the procedures to be used In the 
field of the methodology of liteiary history Andre Morize’s Pioh- 
lems and Methods of Litemiy Exstory with special xefeience to 
modern French Literatwe, Boston, 1933, is a conspicuously suc- 
cessful example of a textbook of this first varietj'. On the whole, 
Petersen’s book represents a combination of the second and thud 
varieties. For example, he describes (pp 303-6) three ways of 
statmg the facts of a poet’s life and suggests the advantages and 
disadvantages which attach to each of them In the immediatclv 
following section (pp. 306-8), he follows the pragmatic plan of the 
third variety of methodology and reviews what has been accom- 
plished m discovermg the facts of a poet’s life. He does not state 
the possible ways of discovermg these facts and then weigh then 
relative values Here and there, the desciiption and evaluation of 
methods might have been sharper and more positive Thus, foi 
example, the section “ Traumleben ’’ (pp 394-400) recites a number 
of facts from the theorizing of Eomanticists regarding di earns and 
the experiences of such poets as Hebbel, Chatterton, Tolstoi, Goethe, 
and many another , but the section leaves me rathei uncertain as to 
what I, as a historian of literature, might do with any particular 
dream or poet On the other hand, I shall not call for bald and 
uninspired as well as unmspirmg statistics of the human spirit, 
and Petersen wisely warns us agamst that danger (pp. 341, 401) 
Petersen has collected an amazing number of illustrations from 
the hterary history of Europe smce the Eeformation His learnmg 
does not stop or even Imger momentarily at the boundaiies of 
Germany Without the slightest apparent hesitation he selects an 
illustration from Elizabethan England, Geimany at the time of 
rationalism, Germany m the period of romanticism, or from Goethe 
French literature is perhaps not mentioned as frequently as English 
hterature, but the deficiency, if we could even call it a deficiency, is 
more than balanced by the abundance of references to French 
writers on the theory of literary history Petersen’s book can teach 
us much It is not to be read hastily, for its values will appear most 
abundantly when the reader has made an outlme of the text, has 
rearranged the materials for his own purposes, and has added to 
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them from his own store I suggest these steps not to imply that 
the reader should try to improve upon Petersen^s arrangement but 
to make clear that the lessons which he would teach can only be 
learned by hard work and systematic analysis 

Petersen deals but briefly with the scholarly tools and might have 
dealt with them even more briefly. A systematic use of E E 
Arnold^s Allgemeine BwherJcunde zur neueren deutschen L%UTa'' 
turgesch'ichUy 3d edition, Berlin, 1931, might have supplied helpful 
references now and again, and other standard works of reference 
might have been introduced upon occasion. Thus, for esample, 
the bibliography of lists of incunabula (pp 469-70, note on p. 69) 
might have been replaced by references to Georg Schneider, Hand- 
inch der Bilhographie^ or Entz Milkau, Handbuch der Bihho- 
thelcswissenschaft , ^ the catalogue of Anonymen-Lexika (p 474) 
by Arnold, pp. 203-4, 214 and Schneider, pp. 449-67, the references 
on the history of various foreign metrical forms (p. 493, note on 
p 246) by the citing of pertinent sections in Andreas Heusler, 
Deutsche VersgeschiMe^ and articles in the Reallexihon der deu- 
tschen LiteraturgeschicMe. These three bibliographical notes form 
only a negligible portion of Petersen^s book, and that fact is signi- 
ficant. My mention of them is to show what Petersen intended or 
rather what he did not intend to do Specifically, he did not intend 
to supply the student with a collection of tools systematically 
arranged for use. He wished to discuss the methods and not the 
practice of literary history. 

Archee Tatloe 

Umverstty of OaUforma 


Bnefwechsel zwischen Oeorge und Hofmannsthal Brschienen bei 
Georg Bondi, Berlin [1939] Pp. 262 

A publication of unusual importance, these letters exchanged 
between Stefan George und Hugo von Hofmannsthal between the 
years 1891 and 1906, not only because they are the first inti- 
mately biographical document from the pen of George to appear, 
but because they give us in spite of their laconism a considerable 
insight into the literary struggle of the time, into the personal and 
pathetic struggle of two men who admire, revere each other^s works 
and have no approach to each other’s personality Pamful letters, 
perhaps the most tactless letters two great poets ever exchanged, 
and yet letters which fill us with respect for their ever renewed 
attempt to find a way to each other for the sake of their mission in 
the renascence of German lyricism. 

^ 4th ed , Berlin, 1930, pp 85-103 

* Leipzig, 1931, i, 413-16, § 154 

® “ Grundriss der germamschen Philologie,^’ 3d ed , vm, 1-3, Berlin, 1925 29. 
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The book begins with foreboding verses of Hofmannsthal to 
“ Herm Stefan George, einem der vombergeht ” and the character- 
istic questioning of George’s "bleibe ich fur Sie nichts mehr als 
einer der vorubergeht ^ ” It ends with a somewhat petulant request 
of Hofmannsthal that George restore to him the right of free dis- 
position over his small collection of lyrics privately printed and 
the cuttmg reply of George remindmg the other of the words of 
their contract Throughout the book George, the older, with an 
unrelentmg will to gather around him men of lyrical promise and 
to set up a literary dictatorship, to educate the younger poets to the 
consciousness of their sacred mission, to force an exemplary pro- 
duction, WOOS the younger man m whom he sees real genius, the only 
genius, perhaps, beside himself Hofmannsthal, with greater psy- 
chological insight, bound by ties of family, of friendship, rooted in 
Austrian life, broader in sympathies, tolerant of non-literary aspir- 
ations, hedges, retreats, evades, temporizes, leaves to “ Tyche ” and 
time what absolute will seeks to force. He yields to mood, place, 
and season, to mfluence of tradition and men, he is the humble 
vessel of his God but does not command his muse, he mislays his 
manuscripts and shrinks from a pretentious prmting, he vacillates 
between deepest discouragement and highest exultation in his craft. 

George knows only one task “ He who belongs to no art, may he 
daim at all to belong to life? How? At best in barbarian times.” 
Whenever Hofmannsthal yields to George’s woomg, the latter takes 
him to task, for his Austrian attachments, which he abhors, for 
his compromising with lower literary currents, which he loathes, 
even for imprecise syntactical expression of which he disapproves. 
George’s grotesque tactlessness is impersonal, dictatorial, issues 
from the postulates of his ideals. Yet he can find touchmg words 
of encouragement when Hofmannsthal is seized by melancholy. 
Hofmannsthal’s tactlessness is reaction, resentment agamst m- 
trusion, issues from a desire to defend his own personal life and 
emotions. Thus he often seems weakest when we sympathize with 
him most strongly. 

Their paths separate when Hofmannsthal turns to the stage, 
which George despises. For how could he whose stren^ is the 
monologue and whose way and voice are ever his own, recognize 
the dialectics of tragic dilemma Hofmannsthal’s Protean genius 
fills the soul of every one of his figures. Yet, Hofmannsthal’s last 
hero, the Prmce m his Turm, uncompromismg as George before 
the dictatorship of brute force, dies like the latter in tragic solitude, 
for “Bitel ist alles aufier der Eede zwischen Geist und Geist’’ 
(Der Turm). 

Thanks are due to the pubhsher for his unsparmg art of book 
craft, to the editor, Mr. Eobert Boehrmger, for his careful discrete 
and instructive annotation. 


Eenst Fbisb 
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Giovanni Boccaccio II Filocolo. A cura di Salvatore Battaglia, 
Ban - Laterza, 1938, Pp 600 Lire 60 

Giovanni Boccaccio Le Rime. UAmorosa Visione. La Caccui di 
Diana A cura di Vittore Beanoa Ban Laterza, 1939. 
Pp 407. Lire 35 (S cntt on d" Italia^ mi 167,169). 

Owing both to a program of some years^ standing on the part of 
the Crnsca Academy, and to the now happily revised program of 
publication of the Scntton d'lialia series under the competent 
direction of Lnigi Ensso, the works of Giovanni Boccaccio will 
soon stand complete m new editions far more satisfactory than the 
centnry-old Moutier Opere complete which has done long service 
to scholars , but a dubious service m the light of the versions which 
renewed critical effort is now brmgmg to prmt. 

First in appearance has been the volume of the Laterza senes 
edited by Vincenzo Pernicone * II Filostrato e il Nmfale Fiesolano. 
This was followed by a monumental and definitive edition of the 
Teseida, the careful and long-expected work of Salvatore Battaglia, 
who was able to profit by the discovery and proof, of Vandelli, 
that the Laurentian ms containing the work with lengthy glosses 
is all in the hand of Boccaccio himself. This critical edition has 
appeared as the second volume in the series contemplated by the 
Crusca (Sansoni, Florence) with full critical apparatus, discussion 
of language and style, with glossary. The Crusca editions are the 
goal of aU the new editorial work, which m these other cases has 
given a tentative statement of its various progiess in the Scntton 
d^Itaha volumes 

Outside the scope of the present review, these two volumes which 
have already received adequate treatment elsewhere, are doubtless 
those of most immediate interest to Chaucer scholars. It may 
be that, on the basis of recorded variants, it will be possible for such 
scholars to determme more closely to which particular family of the 
manuscripts of each work belonged those which served Chaucer as 
sources. Such a possibility is mdeed claimed by Pernicone for the 
Filostrato (p. 373, n. 1) ; and such a determmation might lead to a 
precision of date of some factual consequences in the inter-relations 
of the two writers 

Next in order in the Scntton d^Italia series will be the Megia di 
Madonna Fiammetta already announced, and before many years 
pass, no doubt, the remaining mmor works will appear, as well as 
a more satisfactory edition of the Decameron than the present two 
volumes of the series contain as edited over ten years ago by A F 
Massera (which, m spite of shortcomings easily discernible, still 
remams the best available text) . 

Neither of the volumes before us is claimed as a definitive critical 
text by its editor* Both, judging from remarks in the notes, 
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represent that stage mentioned above as progress toward the status 
of definitive Crusca texts 

For the present text of the F%locolo, Battaglia has limited his 
collation to manuscripts in Florence and Eome, all of which happen 
to be of the fifteenth century, ten in number, with no autograph 
involved In spite of the practical limitations thus imposed on the 
text, even a hasty cheek with the Moutier and the De Fern editions 
(the latter Torino, 1937), aided by passages quoted to this purpose 
(p. 571 fE), shows the strangely contaminated version of those 
editions, now happily corrected in a host of important passages In 
fact, there is not a page that in some way or other does not clearly 
improve its reading. 

Sig. Battaglia, now well-known for a number of important Boc- 
caccio studies, has not left out of the picture his own sense of the 
literary value of the work he has spent so much time on His 
final noia is extended to a brief critical estimate of the Filocolo 
which may rightfully figure in the history of criticism of that work 
(pp. 581 ff ) and as an extension of his acute remarks which ap- 
peared m the Archivum Romamcum (vol XIX, 1935) A useful 
feature of his volume, not appearing in former editions of the work, 
IS the Index of names mentioned, good reminder of the range of 
multiple digressions and surprising flight of fancy which surrounds 
this once simple story of Florio and Biancofiore in the garb it 
acquired at the youthful hands of Boccaccio 

A very few, probably insignificant, errors have crept mto this 
lengthy text s^oddormentano (s^addormentano) p 130, lo mio 
piango (lo mi piango) p 307, nostri (vostri) p 336, d^anni 
(damn) p. 423, petesse (potesse) p. 500, gia e (e) cotanto p 551. 

Two of the three texts which make up the volume edited by 
Vittore Branca, the Rime and the Caccia di Diana, had already been 
published in what was claimed as a definitive version by Massera 
Branca now demonstrates that both of the Massera versions could 
be improved Boccaccio^s Rime are a thorny problem No col- 
lection of them m the hand of the author is extant and their 
dispersion has very nearly created a separate critical problem for 
each single composition, the tentative statement of which problem 
appears m Branca^s Noia He has had, moreover, the good judg- 
ment to prmt here those compositions of doubtful authenticity, 
but of literary merit equal to those of certain attribution, which 
Massera had excluded. These are, of course, strictly recognized as 
questionably Boccaccio^s Added to these individual problems is 
the comprehensive one of arrangement, which m the absence of 
Boceaccio^s expressed desire, will remain a tempting if idle problem. 
Eecognizing the absolute lack of any criterion for this arrangement, 
Branca has kept that order given to the Rime by Massera, all the 
while questionmg the biographical norm which he allowed to guide 
him. 
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As with the B%me, the text of the Amorosa Visione is here giyen 
as a pnmo passo toward the definitive one 

The recently renewed attempt to prove the Gaccia to be the 
earliest work of Boccaccio is represented by an article by Branca 
himself which preceded this edition (Annali della R. Scuola 
Normale d% P'lsa^ 1939, pp, 278 ff ). However questionable the ulti- 
mate proof of such authorship may be (and Branca has given some 
very good reasons for not doubting it) the text of that work is 
welcome m this volume on its way, like its companions, to final 
critical form. 

That final form will doubtless exclude a number of useless archaic 
survivals which have been allowed to stand m this volume, such as . 
tengTiOy chm, senpre, etc Hor is it plam why initial h should be 
allowed to live its questionable life in hard'htOy honesta, hdbituaU, 
horribihy humiliati and humde alongside onorandola^ d (A-o), om- 
and onesto. The various forms of atwre might well be made 
uniform (eliminating aHar, Rtme lxxxix, 5 and passxm beside 
atando, p, 271, and atiate^ p 211), 

Since many years may be required for the publication of genuine 
critical editions of the works of Boccaccio which may stand with as 
much certainty as the Teseida now does, the continued publication 
of such tentative texts in this handsome series cannot fail to meet 
with a general welcome 

Charles S Singleton 


Cormcall Satyre and Shakespeare^ s "^^Troilus and CressidaP By 
Oscar James Campbell. San Marino Huntington Library, 
1938. Pp. x+246 $3.00. 

The plays particularly considered m Professor CampbelFs learned 
and original book are three by the young Ben Jonson, several by 
Marston, and Shakespeare^s Troilus and Oress%das — all dating be- 
tween 1599 and the death of Elizabeth in 1603 The initial thesis 
IS that these were written to circumvent a legal prohibition,” i, e , 
the order of June 1, 1599 that ^^no Satires or Epigrams be printed 
hereafter.” Roughly stated^ then, Mr. CampbeFs argument is that 
Jonson in Every Man out of h%s Humour mvented a new species of 
drama, which he termed Comicall Satyre,” for the purpose of 
bootlegging an equivalent of the proscribed satires and epigrams, 
and that the laws of this strange hybrid explam the peculiarities of 
Troilus and Oressida no less than those of Cynthia's Revels, Poet- 
aster, Antonio and Mellida, Jack Drum's Entertainment, and Ufhat 
You Will, 

These are all, by the usual standards, rather amorphous plays, 
and Mr. Campbell has offered valuable clues to their elucidation. 
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He has devised a very definite formula for their structure and ap- 
plied it with seventy. The formula seems to me to fit best with the 
earliest play, Every Man Out, much less well with Poetaster, and 
least of all with Troilus and Gressida, which in accordance with it 
IS defined as the adventures of two virtuosi in sensuality But 
on this play critics always differ, and Mr. Campbell has so gener- 
ously analyzed my opinion in the matter that he will hardly expect 
my immediate adhesion to his 

If Comicall Satyre was recognized as a distinct type of drama 
in the opening years of the seventeenth century, I do not think its 
raison d'etre can be safely found m the perishing of regular non- 
dramatic satire from the earth The statement on p 3 of the pre- 
sent book IS After 1599 formal satire practically ceased to be 
written until 1613 ” Samuel Eowlands seems to have had no notion 
of this in 1600, when he wrote his epigram to the practicing poets 
of the day, exhorting them to more and harsher satire 

Good honest Poets, let me crave a boon, 

That you would write, I do not care how soon, 

Against the bastard humours hourly bred 
In every mad-brain’d, wit-worn, giddy head 
At such gross follies do not sit and wink , 

Belabour these same gulls with pen and ink* 

Eowlands goes on to urge the poets specifically not to write for the 
stage, which he still associates with love, not satire. The history 
of the book of stinging satires, at the head of which the above epi- 
gram appeared, is interesting It was regularly entered at Sta- 
tioners^ HaU with Mr Pasfield^s license on October 16, 1600, 
something over a year after the Archbishop and Bishop of London 
had proclaimed their anathema. A fortnight later (Oct. 29) 
restraint won a Pyrrhic victory, and it was condemned to be burned. 
The next year and the year after that stationers were being fined 
(two-and-sixpence apiece) for purchasmg new editions of it In 
all, twenty-nine booksellers were fined, and at least five editions, 
issued between 1600 and 1613, are still extant, including the orig- 
mal ^ burnt ^ one m as many copies as generally survive of such a 
book. This does not suggest that during the period covered by Mr. 
CampbelPs mvestigation non-dramatic satire was really difficult to 
procure. The Stationers^ Eegister will furnish other examples. 

It has often been found embarrassing to take the official utter- 
ances of British morality quite literally. One remembers that in 
1597 the authorities issued an angry decree agamst the London 
theatres, commanding the owners to pluck down quite the stages, 
galleries, and rooms that are made for people to stand in, and so to 
deface the same as they may not be employed again to such use.^^ 
Hence it might be neatly argued that the vogue of poetic satire in 
1597-99 was owing to the abolition of a dramatic outlet But we 
know it was not so. The stages were not plucked down, and, as Sir 
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Edmund Chambers quietly remarks, Henslowe^s Lmry notes the 
resumption of playing two months later 

Tuckek Brooke 

Yale XJmvers%ty 


Die altenghschen Kenmngar^ em Beitrag zur StilJcunde altger- 
mamscher Dichtung Von Heetha Marquaeut Halle 
(Saale) Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1938. Pp xvi + 238 EM 22. 

The work under review was published in the Schriften der Konigs- 
berger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse (14. 
Jahr, Heft 3). In it the author makes a substantial contribution 
to our understanding of kennmgs The work was largely modeled 
on Meissner^s well known book. Die Kenmngar der Shalden (see 
p 2 bottom), and gives us a welcome supplement to that important 
collection Miss Maiquardt did not content herself with critical 
introduction and systematic list of kennmgs, however. She gives 
us, in many eases, exegetical discussions, the meaning of a given 
kenning being considered in teims of the various contexts in which 
it occurs Her volume thus has value for textual criticism and 
interpretation, as well as for stylistic studies In the followmg I 
will comment briefly on a few points which stand in need of clarifi- 
cation or correction In her remarks on wderloga Hhe deviV the 
author might have brought out more clearly (p. 11) the fact that 
Satan was so called because he was thought of as the rebel against 
God, the treaty-breaker par excellence The equivalents adloga 
Christ 1604 and Mowloga Beowulf 2847 show (as she points out) 
that the literal meaning of wdrloga was still felt, and it is doubtful 
to what extent, if indeed at all, the OE word, when applied to the 
devil, was understood im vJbertragenen Sinne^ rather than m its 
literal sense The author seems a bit too fond of deriving OE 
words from Icelandic (e. g. pengel p 17, brand p 53) ; I see no 
justijBLcation for such derivations, m the absence of evidence. When 
the author claims (p. 20) that the base-word of a kenning in OB 
never describes the form alone of an object, she forgets certain 
examples which she later adduces holmes hnng (p 64) and '^Sa 
ful (p. 66), for instance, where hnng and ful 6oth have reference 
to the horizon (in the latter case the horizon is thought of as the 
rim of a cup). In windes full (p. 76) the reference seems to be, 
not to the horizon only but to the vault of the heavens (of which 
the horizon is the rim), the whole being compared to a cup turned 
upside down and seen from below If dcegsceald ^day-shield ^ means 
the sun (p. 84), we have another strictly formal comparison: the 
sun may be called a (round) shield by virtue of its form only The 
authors argument (p. 95, note 1) agamst Kocks mterpretation of 
wopes hnng therefore cannot be maintamed. The dryhtbearn Dena 
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of Beowulf 2035 should have been listed on p. 45 (sec 26) , for a 
discussion of this expansion of the Danish name see Angha LXiii, 
107 f , the author, by a strange slip of the pen (p, 156), makes it a 
kenning for Ingeld » Yincenti^s heretical interpretation of beam 
heofonwara (p 48) hardly deserves serious consideration The 
etymology of sioleda ascribed (p 64, note 1) to Hoops actually goes 
back to Bugge, as Klaeber {Beowulf ^ 3d ed , p 212) duly noted 
The author wrongly attributes to OE rad the modern meaning 
^road’ (pp 69 f ) , such a kenning as bnmrdd ^sea^ is better 
associated with bnmhengest ^ ship ^ (the sea being thought of as a 
place where riding goes on) The author is surely wrong, too, in 
giving to fyrgenstream the meanmg ^mountain stream^ (p 74) 
The first element means rather ^mountainous, huge, immense^ 
and the word is a kenning for ^ ocean ^ in Beowulf as elsewhere. 
Common sense tells us that an arm of the sea, not a mountain 
stream, is the natural object associated with the fengeUd of Beowulf 
1359, and this same arm of the sea is referred to in Beowulf 2128. 
Likewise fyrgenbeam ^ huge tree ^ and fyrgenholt ^ huge wood ^ See 
my discussion in English Studies xiv, 190 ff. Among the kennings 
for ^hall^ (p 201) should have been listed the bu folcbeorna of 
Beowulf 2220 (see JEQPh xxvii, 318 ff ) The author is mis- 
taken when she says (p 119) that a kenning hleorbeig is recorded 
in Beowulf 304, this hypothetical word is the product of a needless 
emendation, see Medium JEvum ii, 58 f Berendsohn’s bold deri- 
vation of H^alti (p 122, note 2) seems to have been inspired by A 
Oink, Danmarks Heltedigtning i, 139. On p. 135, line 9, for in 
read ii The discussion on p. 142 calls for a reference to my 
treatment of the subject in BE8 in 269 f. The author incautiously 
remarks (p 150 footnote) that worold- ^ earthly^ would be aw/- 
f allend in Beowulf But if the poet is allowed to say woroldcyning 
in lines 1684 and 3180, why must he be forbidden to say worold- 
rddend in line 1142 ^ Klaeber is wiser than Miss Marquardt in not 
attemptmg to defend his indefensible emendation. It is overbold 
to say (p 190) that Christ is called engel dryhtnes in Rood 9, this 
passage is manifestly corrupt, and m the circumstances one must 
hesitate to attribute to the pious poet so heretical a belief In the 
editions of Cook and of Dickms-Ross, to which the author refers 
(p. 217), the passage is duly emended, and the author ought not 
to have passed these conjectures ovei m silence. 

Kemp Malone 


The Battle of Brunanburh, edited by A Campbell. London. 
Heinemann, 1938. Pp, xvi + 168 10/6. 

This is the most thorough edition of Brunanburh ever published. 
It lacks a bibliography, to be sure, but the list of books used ” and 
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the notes, taken together, give the student information enough fox 
all practical purposes Here the edition reminds one of the ’Widsith 
of Chambers, which also lacks a bibliography. The many appen- 
dices likewise remind one of Chambers Nevertheless, Campbell 
differs from Chambers in that he is primarily concerned with his 
poem, not with its setting and background except as these throw 
light on the poem (the reverse holds of Chambers^ W%ds'it}ij of 
course) The editor has done a careful and accurate piece of work 
In an mtiodnction of 80 pages he gives a full treatment of (A) 
the text, (B) the meter, (C) the poem and its place in OE litera- 
ture and (D) the poem as history and the site of the battle There 
follows a diplomatic text (MS A) with vaiiant readings from the 
other MSS Then comes the critical text (pp. 93-5) together with 
the notes (pp 96-121) , these are followed by the glossary and six 
appendices. Editor and publishers are both to be congratulated on 
this book 

A few details may be briefly commented on The editor usually 
speaks of the OE Chron (pp 1, 43, 60), but once he calls it the 
AS Chron (p. xi) , why not be consistent^ The best name for this 
work IS that suggested by F P Magoun, namely, OE Annals The 
punctuation now and then strikes one as odd, as on pp 13, 17, 32, 
34, GO, 65 The use of the term letter (p. 32, cf p 79) for the 
initial sound of a stressed syllable is unhappy. No statistics are 
given (p 32) for those cases m which only one arsis of the onverse 
alliterates (but cf p 21 f.) If the editor is right m thinking that 
the poem exemplifies an artificial preservation or a resurrection 
of the old style (p. 38), then his doubts about palatal and velar g 
alliterating (p 33) are not justified. I cannot agree with the editor 
that Simeon^s Gtithredi is an error for Gui'hfnd% (p 49). See 
Noreen, Alhsl Gmm., 4th ed, pp 70, 213 Simeon^s form is 
particularly mterestmg in that it wants u-mutation The by- 
name raudi given to Anlaf in the Egtlssaga is derivable from 
GuSr0dt) the second element of the name being used as a pet-form 
and identified with the East Scandinavian equivalent of Ice- 
landic rauSr ^ red ^ The editor is therefore wrong in saying that 
the saga sheds no light on the question” (p. 50) , the Olafr of the 
saga was surely the son of Guthfrith, ahas GuSr 08 T or R0t5i The 
D readmg eoforan 7 was hatdly from an earlier eaforan (p 97). 
A phonetic explanation of gealgodon and the like (p 97) might 
have been given The note on andlang (p, 104) should have in- 
cluded a reference to the gloss anlangcempa ^ miles ordmarius.^ 
With the form Anelaf (p. 106), compare Analafus (p 155) ; we 
have here, it would seem, Anglicized and Latinized forms of the 
name (note the Onela of Beowulf) . The emendation of flotan to 
flotena (p 108) is hardly right The original may have read 
flotana and Sceotta, if so, apocope to flotan would be easy, and this 
apocope would be disguised by the use of the usual abbreviation for 
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the conjunctive particle. The editor mentions this possibility, yet 
emends to flotena nevertheless, although the proper emendation in 
such case would surely be flotana The A reading fealene (p. 109) 
is not well described as odd, we have here a phonetic spelling (the 
scribe himself pronounced unstressed o as e) On Ira land (p, 116), 
see Speculum v, 143 

Kemp Malone 


BRIEF MENTION 


Le Theme de Phedre et d'Hippolyte dans la htterature frangaise. 
Par WiNiPKED Nbv7T0N Pans Droz, 1939. Pp. 167 A disser- 
tation treating a familiar theme, this work presents only a small 
amount of new material. One can say, however, that Miss N has 
made a careful and extensive study of the subject and presented her 
results mtelligently and concisely The title is somewhat mis- 
leading as in certain periods she limits herself to the theme of 
Phaedra and Hippolytus, while m others she discusses other stories 
of virtuous stepsons and wayward stepmothers. In the latter case 
her choice seems arbitrary, includmg, for instance, Tristan^s Mori 
de Chrispe^ but excluding Camus^s Agathonphile and the play that 
Fran^oise Pascal derived from it The bulk of her work, pp. 
21-134, IS devoted to Gamier, La Pineli^re, Gilbert, Bidar, Pra- 
don and Eacine A single chapter, pp 125-38, is not enough to 
discuss ^^de Eacine a nos jours While she usually shows good 
judgment in handling her theme, I must take issue with her on one 
pomt She attacks (p 103) M. Gros for speaking of jealousy as 
supplying m PMdre the motive for calumny and goes on to say 
that, if Phedre had confessed m IV, 4, she would not have saved 
Hippolytus C^est la, justement, le coup de g6nie de Eacme, qui 
d6daigne comme une banalite dramatique ... la jalousie, ressort 
de Faction Eacme, who had recently created Eriphile, would 
not have thanked her for this praise As a matter of fact, neither 
Theseus, nor his wife, nor Aricie considers the prayer to Neptune 
irrevocable.^ Jealousy is not the basis of calumny m the tragedy, 
but jealousy, added to other emotions, prevents Phedre from induc- 
ing her husband to revoke his prayer Otherwise Eacine would 
not have introduced her mto IV, 4. He was too good a classical 
craftsman for that ® 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 

^ Cf TV 1191-2, 1196, 1315, and especially 1336-7 “ II en est temps 
encor ” 

72, tLe actors of “Monseigneur le Prince” must be those of Gond4, 
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The A mazing Career of Sir Giles Overreach. By Egbert Hamil- 
TOisr Ball Princeton Princeton University Press ^ London Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939 Pp xiv + 468 $5 00 If it seems a 

trifle ironic that, of them all, Massinger should be the one to inspire 
a monument like this, the answer is that (excepting Shakespeare, 
whose monuments are everywhere) he was the only English drama- 
tist before Gay to write a play that would maintain itself in the 
repertory down to our own time Despite the secondary claim of 
its title page that this is A History of the Stage,^^ Professor BalFs 
lively and handsomely illustrated volume is essentially the chronicle 
of A New Way to Fay Old Debts on the British and American 
boards, though numerous and entertaining asides relate to — shall 
we say ? — subordinate concerns of those theatres It is a fanatical 
book, on this subject its author is an Ancient Marmer, and you 
will gratefully discover, when you begin to read him, that you 
cannot choose but hear 

H. s. 


The Relation of Moliere to Restoration Comedy By Johit 
Wilcox New York Columbia University Press, 1938 Pp. 
xii -f 242 $3 00 This sober and workmanlike study corrects and 
replaces Miles’s The Influence of Moliere on Restoration Comedy. 
After a sketch of the debate on native versus French contributions 
and a formulation of method designed to discriminate between mere 
borrowing and genuine influence. Professor Wilcox runs rapidly 
over the English pieces, of minor as well as of major dramatists 
He concludes that Moliere ^^made no significant contribution to 
the type of comedy we associate with the Eestoration ” It grew 
in the rich soil of British social and dramatic conventions from 
seeds sown by Ben Jonson.” Precisely how it grew still awaits 
detailed study, we need more dissertations on post-Jonsonian and 
Eestoration comedy Meanwhile Mr Wilcox’s negative report will 
be read with grateful mterest by all students of seventeenth-century 
drama. His bibliography contams several items that I, for one, had 
either missed completely or had not thought of m connection with 
this problem 

H. s. 


not of the Prince of Orange, for in 1675 France and Holland were at war 
P 160 , may I add that Parts i and n of my History of French Dramatic 
Literature were published m 1929 and 1932, not in ^^1920-28,” and that 
only Part i was published by the Presses imiversitaires? 
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Medieval Number Symbolism^ by Y F Hoppee New York 
Colmnbia Umv Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 241 $2 90 This book is 

vol 132 of the Columbia University studies in English and Com- 
parative Literature, It is well printed and bound and attractively 
got up The work makes interestmg reading, but is a survey rather 
than a study, it seems to have been designed as a work of vulgari- 
zation, and as such it ought to prove useful The title of the book 
IS somewhat deceptive, since only two of the seven chapters deal 
with medieval times The seventh chapter, devoted to Dante, ap- 
proaches a study more closely than the other chapters do, and this 
chapter might well have been published as a learned article, though 
even here the treatment is too sketchy to be probative It might be 
better, perhaps, to say that the author, in his laudable endeavor to 
give us a picture of the wood, has done too much thinning of the 
trees , certainly his work leaves upon the reader the impression of 
thinness rathei than solidity 

K M 


A Manual of the Wnhngs in Middle English, Sixth Supplement, 
1935, pp 1433-1550, and Seventh Supplement, 1938, pp 1551- 
1662. ByJ B. Wells New Haven YaleUniv Press $1 50 each 
The Manual proper came out in 1916, its first supplement appeared 
in 1920 , the other supplements have come out at thiee-year inter- 
vals. The various supplements have served us well, not least the 
last two, but their number now makes it needful to look up a given 
item in so many different places that one is perhaps justified in 
hoping for a new edition of the Manual, m which the supplemen- 
tary material will be mcorporated. By the year 1941 the Manual 
will have been in prmt for a quarter of a century, and the celebration 
might well take the form of a new edition Let us hope it does. 

K M. 


Historia Destructionis Troiae, by Guido de Golumnis, edited by 
N E, Geieein. Med. Acad, of America, Publication No. 26 , Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1936 Pp xviii, 293. $4 This is an eclectic edition 
of the text of Guido, it makes no claims to finality, but will be 
useful to students interested not so much in Guido as in the history 
of the Troy tale. Besides the text we are given a seven-page intro- 
duction, a three-page glossary of uncommon words, and an index of 
proper names (unfortunately not all the occurrences of all the 
names are listed). 


E. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Kobebt a Hall, Jr, Italian Etttmologicai Notes” {Language, 
XV, 34-42) J’ai quahfi4 lei {MLN , 1939, p 237) les etymologies de M 
Hall de ‘ subjectives ’ ou ' impressionnistes ’ et je dois justifier ce jugement 
M H a une fa§oii cavaliere de traiter les propositions ^tymologiques de 
grands devaneiers comme impossibles, oiseuses ou peu convaincantes, mais ce 
qu’il oppose k des maltres comme Scbucbardt, Meyer Lubke etc ne sont que 
des suggestions gratuites, banales, ne sortant pas des habitudes des ndo- 
grammairiens de 1876, sans Tombre d^une preuve, quelqnefois un remanie- 
ment tout verbal de suggestions donndes longtemps avant lui par d’autres 
savants Dire p ex que Tital aduggere ^inaridire, aduggiare' (M H. 
omet la premiere signification, qui est sans ‘doute aussi la primitive, en 
traduisant ‘to irritate, anger ^) et uggia ‘disgust * remontent & un 
radical *ugg~ qu’on obtient par la fusion de iir-ere et odium et que ces deux 
mots italiens “ are not usually listed together, despite the kinship of mean- 
ing” est faux, puisque Salvioni dans quelques lignes d’une magistrals 
bri^vete {Reu de dial rom , iv, 100), que M H rejette avec un laconisme 
moms magistral (“despite Salvioni’s opinion”), les a groupes ensemble et 
les fait remonter tous deux ^ {ad)Urere Une dtymologie simple sera tou- 
jour s pr4f4rable k une dtymologie k base de croisement Pour le develop- 
pement phon4tique sur lequel ni Meyer-Lubke ni Salvioni ne se prononcent 
(parce que, evidemment, avec leurs connaissances profondes, ils n’y voyaient 
aucune difficult^), ne faut-il pas songer k la dissimilation si courante de 
r-r en d-r {quaerereychiedere, fenreyfiedere) *[ad)1ld(%)o donne 
{ad)uggio comme *quaerioych€ggio (d’ailleurs, dans les exemples fournis 
par Tomm -Bell on ne trouve pas Tinfinitif de Pen-tSte) La forme (ad)- 
uggiare pent avoir dtd influenode par {al))lrucia/re 
La faqon de travailler de M H est assez douteuse au sujet de sa sup- 
position ital attraccare = attaccare -{- trarre, j’avais communique k l’4di- 
teur de Language, qui me consultait, la reference k Joan Corommes, 
Eomenaije a Ruhi6 y Lluch, m, 283, otl cet auteur Catalan prouve que 
plusieurs mots de marine itahens proviennent de Catalogne M H , sans 
avoir vu Particle et sans mentionner d’ofi il tient cette “reference,” s’y 
oppose parce qu^ un -/c/c- italien ne pourrait provenir d’un h- Catalan — il 
faut ne jamais avoir entendu le -h- intervocalique des langues ibSnques 
pour nsquer cette assertion ; cf ital vigliacoo < esp hellaoo • D^ailleurs 
le sens de attraccare ‘accoster un quai pour emharquer ou dibarquer des 
marchandises ’ ( ce dernier detail, donn4 par le Dieionano della marvna de 
PAcad4mie italienne et par Mistral, est pa8s4 sous silence par M H ) se 
rattache, comme Pa bien vu Mistral, k prov traco ‘pile de planclies, de 
bois de charpente,’ atraca ‘empiler, entasser,^ et en dernier lieu & Ponoma- 
top4e *trak{Jc) REW, no 8846 (cf esp traquear ‘ cr4piter, secouer, agiter *) 
Encore une fois, la contamination n’est qu’un pis aller. 
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U it %nc%gnare ^4treiiiier' serait un encaemare {in)cingere J’avais 
transmis k Tauteur la reference au bel article de M Jaberg, BLR, i, 122 
seq sur les mots signifiant ‘commencer/ que le maltre suisse place dans 
un vaste cadre d’histoire ecclesiastiqne Au lieu de s'effrayer de sa propre 
secheresse devant cet article si important et pour Tbistoire des mots et pour 
rbistoire de la civilisation, M H a change son texte original et, mainte- 
nant, ne mentionne de Tar tide de M Jaberg qu’une objection selon lui 
possible, le pitoe detail de 1’ ^ au lieu de e qu*il exphque par un croise- 
ment avec ctngere Mais *^nc§mare > xncignare est aussi correct en florentm 
du point de vue phonetique (6>*) que cingere (fr cexndre) et d'ailleurs 
aussi, pace M H , oomxnciare, v Meyer-Lubke, Hal Gr % 69 

Anc v4n etc {as)$unar, padouan arsunar, siennois ascxunare serait un 
*ad se unare ‘ to gather to oneself * Tout romanisant ayant un peu de sens 
linguistique se dirait qu’un * assembler k boi* pl4onastique et p4trifi4 aussi 
anciennement (des cas comma fr jordonner ou esp ensxmxsmarse sont de 
beaucoup post4rieurs), est impossible et isol4 Mais M H ne semble pas 
avoir consults le Bextrag de Mussafia qui dit “ Es scheint ein Compositum 
mit su S-,” ce qui est tr4s plausible, vu T a esp de sum [= awb-ilww] ‘ en- 
semble,’ galic asuar 'r assembler’ (EEW* s v Pour sienn asct- 

unare ef sienn scxugnolo ‘ch4tif,’ EEW s v unus et Arch rom vxr, 396 
Sur it coccolarsx M E dit dictatonalement “The semantic transition 
* to cluck > to sit in the position of a brooding hen > to squat ’ . is 
quite unlikely,” Pourquoi? est-ce qu* un grec cocoyw ‘queue rudimentaire 
inattest4 dans les langues romanes, dont d4riverait un ^cocoulum gratuite- 
ment admis par I’auteur (comment coccyw avec son radical finissant en 
gutturale pourrait-il avoir un diminutif *cocoulwn1 — autant admettre 
cochlea^ ) et qui serait en plus d4velopp4 d’une fagon savante k cause de 
1’ esp en cuclxllas, a I’ombre d’une r4alite? 

Lucques xnfolcarsx ‘ caeciarsi, impacciarsi in una cosa ’ ‘ ingolfarsi ’ serait 
d4riv4 de la racine *fulc- ‘to push, drive, thrust’ identique avec fulc-ire 
‘ 4tayer, affermir, soutenir ’ Je ne sais d’ otl M H a tir4 un verbe *fulc- 
(il ne nous donne pas la forme de I’lnfinitif ’ ) dans le sens ‘to push, drive, 
thrust’ Pense-t-il k ce lomb etc folha ‘calpestare’ que Salvioni, Arch 
glott , XVI, 449 expliquait par foliate + calcare et Pieri, ZBPh, xxx, 301 
par *fullxcare^ M H ne dit un traitre mot sur le *fulc-are qu’il doit 
n4cessairement admettre pour rendre compte du verbe italien Eevenons- 
nous k I’operation avec des racines, heureusement abandonn4e depuis long- 
temps par les romanistes? Pour moi il s’agit d’un d4riv4 du germ fulh 
‘troupe, troupeau’ (EEW 3559) atteste au moms en a fr, a prov, a 
ital du ITord ‘ se mSler k une foule,’ cf fr dial fouoade ‘ flot, chute, sur- 
venance de gens nombreux qu’on n’attend pas,’ ‘esp4ce de panique qui se 
produit dans une bande de bceufs’ (EEW), M H se lance hardiment 
dans I’etymologie latine en expliquant hululcue ‘p5,tre de boeufs’ par son 
hypoth4tique *fulc- ‘to drive’ (Aseoli avait d4j4. pens4 k fulcxre ‘sou- 
tenir ’»), alors que le rapport avec ‘gardien’ semble plus probable 

(ef Walde, Boisacq) 

L’argumentation de M H au sujet de ‘ stage trick, gag ’ = aot'xo 
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d'apres Fieri est sp4cieuse "Sucli a learned origin for the term is un 
likely, in view of the intellectual status of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
actors” — ^un mot savant ne le reste pas toujours, comme Gilli4ron I’a 
montre et comme toute observation de n’lmporte quelle langue vivante pent 
le d4montrer (cp fr espirery preparer ^ espece etc ) Or, aiszo de aoUo 
(qui d^ailleurs a une contexture moms savante que p ex dasiio, prefazy) = 
dutifO, praefaM) a un parallels dans a ital stazzo ‘ = statio que 

Fieri a mentionn^, mais que M H s’abstient de discuter- qu’on lise les 
acceptions tout k fait populaires ^magasin,’ ‘hutte de feuillage/ 'pare,' 
‘dtable* qu' a le mot dans les dialectes italiens et sardes (FEW® s v 
statto ) , pour se persuader qu'un azzo pent avoir et6 un mot semi-savant p 
ex au Xlli^me si^cle et ^tre devenu un mot populaire au XVIi^e, date de 
I’apparition du sens ‘ th44tral ' En outre, le parall41isme s6mantique de 
(l)azzo avec atto (Lucques attoso 'che fa mosse d'occhi e di volto con 
un certo fine e con artifizio/ Bellinzona atas 'gesti composti,' Salvioni, 
KdR, IV, 96, ital atteggiare etc ) est frappant M H ne s'arr^te pas aux 
phrases du cKianajuolo (Arezzo) rapportdes par Fieri pour azzo nun me 
ptaoe V tu’ azzo ' non mi piaccion le tue mosse,' lo conosco a Vazzo ' ho pene* 
trato il suo divisamento ai segni estenori,' indiquant clairement Fidde de 
' acte, geste ' M H explique atto synonyme de azzo aux slides XVIieme et 
XVIIieme ** as a Latinism in an attempt to connect the word with actm or 
acM ” — ^ici le ' latmisme,' auquel il avait ferm4 la porte principale du The* 
saurus 'tomameus, revient par une porte blitarde (pourquoi dans Thypothfese 
d'un lazzo ~ laqueus les acteurs soi-disant peu cultivds de la Commedia delF 
arte auraient-ils song4 k latimser {l)azzo en attol) azzo serait xme “ aphd 
r^se ” de lazzo = laqueus, ce qu’on comprend moms qu'une " forme agglu- 
tin4e ” lazzo de azzo si lazzo 4tait un mot populaire ( = laqueus ' lacs ' ) , 
comment arriverait-on k le d4capiter? Au contraire un azzo semi savant 
avait beaucoup plus de chances d'etre affubl4 de V de Tarticle (cf fr luette 
de V uette = Uva^ mot scientifique etc ) On devrait penser au moms que tous 
les paralleles anglais qui ont inspird M H pour son lazzo catchy gag, sont 
bien analyses Eh bien, non * Le mot d'argot de th4^tre anglo amdncain 
gag est k Torigine un ' bfiillon,' puis depuis 1847, matter interpolated in 
a written piece by the actor” (Oo?/ Engl Dwt ) — ce n'est done pas du 
tout I'ldee de "a joke conceived as something wherewith the audience is 
ensnared,” mais de V "interpolation,” comme le bfiillon est une mati4re 
" interpol4e ” dans la bouche de la victime 
Quel sens cela a-t-il d'opposer k l'4tymon de Meyer-Lubke (BEW®, 5722, 
non pas 6709) *muklca {onomatop4ique) >ital mucca 'vache' une con- 
tammation vacca + mungere 'traire'? La vache fait elle moms mH qu'elle 
n'est traite? Et Fall n’a-t il pas MuMcuh (comme Bahlamm etc ) h. cdt4 de 
MtlchhuM N'est-il pas plus vraisemblable que les enfants (qui ont 4t4 
les premiers k appeler la vache mukka ou Muhkuh) ont 4t4 plus naturelle- 
ment port4s k envisager 'Fanimal qui fait que le but rationnel au- 
quel il pent servir? Quelle science peu humaine et peu a4r4e que celle de 
M Hall» Ne connalt-il pas au moms Tangl moo cowl 
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Bans la discussion de dunque M H opine “The various etymologies 
based on ddmoy ddmque or dum fail to account for the grammatical and 
semantic differences between these words (subordinating conjunctions 
meaning ‘until’) and the Komance group (adverbs meaning ‘then, there- 
fore, well then’) ” Mais il ne dit pas que M v Wartburg, dans le FEW 
qu’il cite, a attire I’attention sur un lat vulg dum ‘par consequent’ at 
teste par Loefstedt, de sorte que turn dune peut bien suffire 
M H accuse Meyer-Lubke de “petition de pnncipe” “assuming an 
^sclu to explain Ital ischio and then using this example on which to base 
a phonetic law of before -sfcv” Je suppose que tout dtablissement 
d’une loi phondtique passe d’abord par l’4tape de petition de pnncipe on d’ 
“ arbeitshypothese ” et que M H ne fait autre chose en supposant, sur la 
foi de t^schio de testula, un esohio de aesculuy ^soulu B’ailleurs Meyer- 
Lubke basalt sa loi sur des exemples plus nombreux que M H la sienne 
il est vrai que ce dernier essaie de faire disparaltre ees autres exemples 
par des assertions erron4es p ex uiscum ‘gui’ aurait i (d’oh le sait-il? 
les langues romanes ne permettent pas cette base) , m%sch%are seiait influ- 
ence par misotm (>ital misto) je defie M H de me produire un incon- 
testable mixtus latin, alors qu’il n’y a qu’un mtxtus en roman (ital misto 
est naturellement un latinisme) Pour 5^sc^a, I’explication hesUa -{^vipera 
de M Tuttle que M H trouve etre la meilleure, se heurte aux sens ‘ insecte,’ 
‘ ver,’ ‘ biche,’ ‘ agneau, mouton,’ que M Kohlfs a attest^s pour la forme 
avec -t- tonique dans differentes langues romanes 
Le lecteur, impatiente par tant de rectifications triviales, se demandera 
peut-etre pourquoi j’use son temps (et le mien) pour rdfuter des explica- 
tions viciees par la base e’est que je suis parfois un peu attnstd par une 
pratique etymologique chez certains romanisants americains qui ne semble 
pas k la hauteur des standards de revues comme Romania ou Zeitsohrifi 
Me pardonnera-t on ce fanatisme ou proselytisme peut etre chimeiique qui 
desire que tout dans ma patrie d’adoption soit, non seulement pas inf4rieur, 
mais supeneur au continent que j’ai qmtte’ 

Leo Spitzee 


WiNCKELMANN Professor Walther Eehm, Giessen, Germany, Wartweg 
68, would be grateful for notices of manuscripts and especially of letters 
by J J Winckelmann which are to be found in this country Professor 
Rehm is preparing with the support of the Prussian Academy of Science 
and the Archaeological Institute of Geimany a critical edition of the works 
and letters of J J* Winckelmann Communications may be directed to 
Professor Karl Victor, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Baker, Ernest A — The history of the 
English Novel, vol X — ^Yesterday London 
H F and G Witherby, 1939 Pp 420 16 sh 

Brown, Carleton (ed) — Religious lyrics 
of the XVth century Oxford Clarendon 
Press INew York Oxford U Press], 1939 
Pp xxxii + 394 $3 50 

Chappell, Lotus W — Folk-songs of Roanoke 
and the Albemarle Morgantown, W Ya 
Ballad Press, 1939 Pp 203 $3 00 

Estill, Adelaide D — The sources of Synge 
Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 Pp 51 
[U of Pa diss ] 

Maxwell, Baldwin — Studies in Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and Massinger Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina U of N C Press, 1939 Pp x -f 
238 $3 00 

O’Neill, Edward H — ^Biography by Ameri- 
cans, 1658 1936, a subject bibliography 
Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 Pp x 
+ 465 $4 00 

Watkins, W B C — Perilous balance, the 
tragic genius of Swift, Johnson, and Sterne 
Princeton, N J Princeton U Press, 1939 
Pp x-f 172 $2 00 

Wilson, R M — Early Middle English 
literature London Methuen, 1939 Pp x 
-f 309 8 sh 6 d 

GERMAN 

Bader, Wilhelm — Goethes Farbenlehre als 
Ausdruck seinei Metaphysik Diss Ham- 
hurg 11 Hansischer Gildenverlag, 1939 
66 pp M3 30 

Bithell, Jethro — Modern German Litera- 
ture 1880-1938 London Methuen & Co 
[1939] vi, 535 pp 

Blanke, Gustav — ^Hermann Stehrs Men- 
schengestaltung Piss Munster [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen Abt Neuere deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte Bd 21] Berlin Junker 
& Dunnhaupt, 1939 104 pp M 4 50 

Bielfeldt, Franz — Hebbels Menschenge- 
staltung als dichterischer Ausdruck nordisch- 
deutschen Wesens Em Beitrag zur liter ar- 
historischen Anthropologic des 19 Jahr- 
hunderts [Germanische Studien Hft 209] 
Berlin Ebering, 1939 115 pp 

Braune, Wilhelm — Gotische Grammatik 
mit Lesestucken und Wortverzeichnis 11 
Aufl, bearb von Karl Helm [Sammlung 
kurzer Grammatiken germ Pialekte A, Nr 
1] Halle Niemeyer, 1939 viii, 199 pp 
M 4 50 


Guenther, Felix, J Leo Traub, Harold 
Lenz — ^Neue alte Lieder (German folksongs 
for class and club uses) New York G E 
Stechert & Co [1939] 32 pp $0 15 

Halbach, Kurt Herbert — Franzosentum 
und Deutschtum in hofischer Dichtung des 
Stauferzeitalters Hartmann von Aue und 
Crestien de Troyes-Iwein-Ivain [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen Abt Deutsche Phi- 
lologie Bd 7] Berlin Junker u Dunn 
haupt, 1939 196 pp M 8 50 

Hartmann von Aue — Erec Hrsg von 
Albert Leitzmann [Altdeutsche Textbiblio 
thek Nr 39] Halle Niemeyer, 1936 xxxvi, 
262 pp M 6 

Hermann, Paul — Untersuchungen zur 
Verslehre Otfrids Diss [Aus Literatur- 
wiss Jahrbuch d Gorres-Ges Bd 9] Prei 
hurg i B Herder, 1939 vi, 105 pp 4® 
Karstien, Carl — Histonsche deutsche 
Grammatik [Germanische Bibliothek, 1 Abt. 
Elementar- und Handbucher 1 Reihe, Gram- 
matiken, 20, 1] Heidelberg , Winter, 1939 
xliv, 200 pp M 9 

Koch, Gustav — Adolph Mullner als Thea- 
terkritiker, Journalist und literanscher 
Organisator Diss Koln [Die Sehaubuhne 
Bd 28] Emsdetten Lechte, 1939 110 pp 

M 4 50 

Lock, Gerhard — ^Der hofisch-galante Roman 
des 17 Jhs bei Eberhard Werner Happel 
Diss Beilm Wur&burg Triltsch, 1939. 103 
pp M 3 

Mittelhochdeutsche Minuereden 2 Die 
Heidelberger Hss 313 u 355, Die Berliner 
Hs Ms Germ Fol 922 Auf Grund der 
Vorarbeit von Wilhelm Branns hrsg von 
Gerhard Thiele Mit 4 Tafeln [Deutsche 
Texte des Mittelalters Bd 41] Berlin 
Weidmann, 1938 xxviii, 248 pp 4° M 19 50 
Pongs, Hermann— Das Bild in der Dich- 
tung 2 Voruntersuchungen zum Symbol 
Marburg Elwert, 1939 632 pp M 20 
Pnebsch, Robert, — Letter from Heaven 
on the observance of the Lord’s Day Oxford 
Basil Blackwell, 1936 xxii, 37 pp 

Schneider, Hermann. — Richard Wagner 
und das germanische Altertum Vortrag 
[Philosophic und Geschichte 66] Tubingen 
Mohi, 1939 32 pp M 1 50 

Schwarz, Ernst. — Untersuchungen zur 
deutschen Sprach- und Volkstumsgeschichte 
Mittelmahrens Mit 6 Karten [ Arbeiten zur 
sprachlichen Yolksf oi schung in den Sudeten 
landern H 5] Bmnw, Leipsfig Rohrer, 
1939 xii, 74 pp M 4 50 
Ulnch von Turheim. — Rennewart Aus 
der Berliner und Heidelberger Hs hrsg. von 
Alfred Hubner Mit 2 Tafeln m Lichtdruck 
[Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters Bd 39] 
Berlin Weidmann, 1938 li, 614 pp 4® 
M 43 
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Warnecke, Rudolf — ^Haus und Hof in der 
niederdeutschen Sprache zwischen Wesei mid 
Hmite [Deutsche Dialektgeograpliie H 35] 
Marhurg Elwert, 1939 xiii, 78 pp , 4 Plates 
M 7 50 

Zeller, Rose —Die Gudrunlieder der Edda 
Diss [Ttibmger germanistische Arbeiten Bd 
26 = Sonderreihe Bd 5] Stuttgart Kohl 
hammer, 1939 xii, 116 pp M 6 

FRENCH 

Archambault, P — Ch Peguy Pans 
Blond et Gay, 1939 160 pp Fr 15 

Bac, Ferdinand — ^Merimde inconnu Parts 
Hachette, 1939 249 pp Fr 20 
Bandy, W T — A Word Index to Baude- 
laire’s Poems Madison, Wis 1939 iv-j- 
92 pp (lithotyped) 

Bingham, A J — M -J Chenier, early 
political life (1789 94) New York 1939 

XIV 4- 210 pp 

Boileau — Epltres Art p Lutrin Ed Oh - 
H Boudhois Pans Les Belles Lettres, 
1939 376 pp Fr 30 (Ass Guillaume 

Budd ) 

Cowdnck, Ruth E — The Early Reading 
of Pierre Bayle, privately punted (1939) 
216 pp (Columbia U diss ) 

Dauzat, A — La Toponymie fr Pans. 
Payot, 1939 338 pp Fr 60 

Folie Tristan, d’Oxford, ed E Hoepffner 
Pans Les Belles Lettres, 1938 189 pp Fr 
20 (Pubs de TU de Strasbourg, 8 ) 

Gide, A — ^L’Evolution du th4dtre, ed Carl 
Wildmann Manchester U of Manchester, 
1939 39 pp 

Grente, Pauphilet etc. — Dictionnaire des 
lettres fr Fasc I Pans Beauchesne, 
1939. xxii + 42 pp Fr 24 
Jean-Maunenne — Tribulations de la Soc 
des Anus d’O Mirbeau Pans Soc fr. 
d’lmpr , 1939 248 pp Fr 15 

La Taille, Jean de — ^De I’Art de la trag^die, 
ed Frederick West Manchester U of Man- 
chester, 1939 39 pp 

Lautrdamont, Comte de — (Euvres com- 
pletes Introd par A Breton Pans. G L 
M , 1938 XV -f 421 pp Fr 30 
Palleske, S 0 — Maeterlinck en Allemagne 
Pans Les Belles Lettres, 1938 189 pp Fr. 
30 

Puget, C-A — ^Les Jours heureux, ed F- 
Ernst New York. Cordon, 1939 ii -f 164 
PP 

Rey, Achille— Un aspect nouveau de Fr 
Mistral Avignon* Ed des Tablettes d’Avi- 
gnon, 1939 163 pp Fr 20 

Rousseau, J.-J — ^Dialogues ROvenes Cor- 
resp Ed P Richard Parts Larousse, 1938 
116 pp. Fr 2 50 


Rozbroj, Hugo— Jean-Paul Maiat (1743- 
93) Ein Naturforscher u Revolutionar, 
sem Zusammentreffen in der Geisteswelt 
mit Goethe, Lamarck, Rousseau u a Berlin 
diss , 1937 138 pp 

Ryan, Lee W — French Travelers in the 
Southeastern U 8,1775-1800 Bloomington 
Pnncipia Press, 1939 viii + 107 pp $2 00 
Sarrasin — ^Le Roman du Hem, ed Albert 
Henry Pans Les Belles Lettres (1938) 
cxxii -f 173 pp 

Scarron — ^Le Roman comique, ed Magne 
Pans Gamier, 1938 xxiv-f 440pp Fr 15 
Spahkowski, E — A propos des sejours 
normands de P Corneille Rouen Laind, 

1938 18 pp 

Wilson, R. A. — The Pre-War biographies 
of Romain Rolland London and New York 
Oxford U Press, 1939 234 + iv pp $3 75 

ITALIAN 

Apolloni, E. — Guida alle Biblioteche ita- 
liane Milano. Mondadori, 1939 212 pp 

L 14 

Bartoli, Daniello — Scritti van Antologia 
da 12 opere con note commenti e mtrodu- 
zione di Michele Rigillo Milano Signorelli, 

1939 179 pp L 7 

Carducci, G , Bel Lungo, I.— Epistolario 
fra Giosu^ Carducci e Isidoio Del Lungo 
1868-1906 Firenze Le Monnier, 1939 viii 
-f 386 pp con 24 taw L 18 
Chian, Alberto — Letture dantesche Fi- 
renze. Le Monnier, 1939 222 pp L 15 

Ennmi, A — Note leopardiane Roma. 
“Ausonia,” 1939 32 pp L 5 

Ferrero, G — ^L’anima e la poesia di Vittorio 
Alfieri 2a ediz rinnovata Tonno Paravia, 
1939 371 pp L 17 

Prosa illustre dell’Ottocento Gi- 

ordani-Botta-Colletta Tonno Paravia, 1939 
130 pp L 7 

Morrone, G, — ^Parabola del Romanticismo 
Ban Maori, 1939 116 pp L 10 
Petrarca, Fr — Le Rime, i Trionfi e le opere 
latine Scelta e commento di Emanuele Cia- 
fardmi Firenze Le Monnier, 1939 viii -f 
207 pp L 11 

Repertorio biblxografico della stona e della 
cntica della letteratura itahana dal 1902 
al 1932 (preparato sotto la direzione di 
Giuseppe Prezzohni) Vol II M-Z Roma: 
Ediz "‘Roma,” 1939 Pp 573-1099 
Santini, Emilio — Vittorio Alfieri Pa- 
lermo • Palumbo, 1939 214 pp L 20 
Stoppani, P — La parlata di Meneghino 
Dialectiea 2a ediz Milano: A Vallardi, 
1939 xii 4 334 pp L 10 
Zamboni, Armando —Fulvio Testi (1593- 
1646) Tonno Paravia, 1939 111 pp L. 6. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF THE COEPUS CHEISTI 
PROCESSION TO THE CORPUS CHEISTI PLAT 
IN ENGLAND 

The theory that the Corpus Christi play m England developed 
from the Corpus Chnsti procession has been desciibed as follows ^ 

It seems, then, that shortly after the confirmation of Corpus Christi in 
1318,® pageants of the Biblical story were introduced in conjunction with 
the banners of the ciafts These at first were mute mysteries expressed 
in action In a short time, however, spoken drama, found also in isolated 
cases in France, became an established custom in England A spoken 
drama necessitated frequent halts by the procession, as it was impossible 
to act satisfactorily in motion Indeed, connected pantomimic action would 
seem impossible in a moving procession, therefore this custom may be 
older than the spoken drama These halts prolonged the procession beyond 
reasonable limit, and were avoided by transferring the pageants to the rear 
of the procession A division of the procession immediately arose through 
the slower movement of the pageants, but the plays, though much belated, 
followed the traditional course of the procession through the city Such 
seems to be a reasonable interpretation of the facts as presented by the 
records 

In a monograph undertaken to question this theory,^ Miss Merle 

^ Charles Davidson, Studies %n the English Mystery Plays (Yale Studies, 
1892), p 217 See also E K Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, n, 95-96, 
M L Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England (New York, 1911), pp 
69-70 

®The Corpus Christi festival was confirmed by Clement V in 1311 See 
Chambers, loc cit For the statement that ** the festival was a confirmed 
institution in England by the year 1318," see Hardin Craig, *'The Corpus 
Christi Procession and the Corpus Christi Play," JMCP , xnx (1914), 595 

® Merle Pierson, The Relation of the Corpus Christi Procession to the 
Corpus Christi Play in England," Transactions of the Wisconsm Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, cmd Letters, xvm, part i (October, 1916) 
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Pierson postulates, on the basis of the description above, five stages 
in the development of the Corpus Chnsti play fiom the piocession ^ 
I Crafts merely marching in the piocession II Crafts with ban- 
ners in the procession III Mute Mysteries IV Spoken diama 
in the procession. V Sepaiation of the plays from the piocession 
And Miss Pierson adds that, to be definitive, the illustrations of 
these stages must be worked out in some one place 

As a result of her study. Miss Pierson is able to list records of 
Corpus Chnsti processions and plays in 31 towns, in no one of which 
does she find all five stages illustrated Furthermore, in one town 
only, York, does she discover a possible example of the important 
Stage IV, spoken drama m the procession ® 

From a study of churchwardens^ accounts and other aichival 
sources of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries,® I am 
able to add to Miss Pierson^s findings data foi twelve towns she 
does not include in her list,^ and slight data for seven that she does 
include ® These records of Corpus Chnsti processions and plays I 
give below, alphabetically arranged according to counties, towns, 
and chuiches within the towns.® 

BERKSHIKE 
Reading 
St Lawrence*® 

1507 “It paied for the makyng of a dublett of lethur & j 

peyr off liosyn off lethur agaynst Corpus Xpi day 
viij d ’’ 


* Pierson, op p 110 The five stages here given are sufiSeient for 
my purpose But Miss Pierson suggests the addition of a sixth stage 
pageant wagons and actors in the procession after the separation from the 
plays See Pierson, op c%t 111, also Spencer, op cti, p 81 
® See Pierson, op cii , p 159 

®Lawience Blair, DramuUo Activity of the Church (unpublished Yale 
dissertation, 1933) 

^ Ashburton, Dunmow, Walden, Bristol, Dover, Sandwich, Oxford, Thame, 
Ludlow, Glastonbury, Pilton, and Yeovil 

® Bungay, Canterbury, London, Salisbury, Bath, Reading, and Wor- 
cester A few of the items I cite for these towns are cited also by Miss 
Pierson, but for each of the seven towns I include material not used by her 
®When the name of the church is not known, I repeat the name of the 
town, to indicate that the parish church is meant 

Charles Kerry, A History of the Municipal Church of Bt Lawrence, 
Heading (Reading, 1883), pp 92, 234 
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1508 “It payed to the same for rynging on Corpi^s 

Xpi day at procession ” 

1512 “It payed to Rob^ Slau for wasting of the Taylours 

torchis on Corpus Xi day iij d 


DEVONSHIRE 

Asiibubtow 

Ashburton 


1492 93 
1516 17 
1528 29 


1537 38 

1547 48 
1555 56 


1558 59 


“In cost of bread & ale on Corpus Christi day to the 
players viij d ** 

“ For ill] * ratilbagges ^ and ' vysers ^ bought for the 
players at the festival of Corpus Christi xx d ” 

“For painting cloth for the players, & making their 
tunics, k for 'chequery’ for making tunics for the 
aforesaid players, & for making staves for them, & 
crests upon their heads on the festival of Corpus 
Xti IX s IX d ” 

“For a pair of silk garments ( seroticarum ) for King 
Herod on Corpus Christi day j d ” 

“ To the players on Corpus Christi day ij & ” 

“For keeping of the players’ clothes iiij s iiij d 
Payd for a payr of glovys for hym that played God 
Almighty at Corpus Xpi day ij d 
Payd for wyne for hym that played Saynt Resinent 
vj d” 

“For a payr of glovys to hym that played Christ on 
Corpus Xpi day 13 d ” 


ESSEX 

Dunmow 

Dunmow 

1527 

1533 

1539 

1540 

1541 

1542 


“for lyne, pakthrede, and whepcorde, whan Parnell 
made the pagantes on corpuscrysti daye, 4 d 
“Payde for a playe boke of Corpus Christi pagaunts, 
2 s 8 d ” 

“to Ayer of Chelmysford for players garments and for 
feaehyng of the same, 2 s” 

Receipts at Corpus Christi play 
“ To the players at owre Corpus Christi, 6 s 8 d ” 
Received “ att Corpuscrysty plays • off Northend, 7 s , 
for bred and ale sold, 7 s , total, Z h 14 s 6| d ” 


William Poo, sub“Sexton 

J H Butcher, The Parish of Ashburton tn the 15th & 15th Centuries 
(London, 1870), pp 10 38 

Essex Review, xi3C (1910), 194-96 
Followed by receipts from nine other towns 
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Walden 

Notre Dame de Walden 

1443 “hom^nlbws pulsantibws m die Corporis Xpi ad pro- 

cess^ ij d ” 

1446 “Itm in paktbred & nayl in die Corpus Xpi p' le hers 

jd” 

1449 “ Johi Rownyng pro faetur’ meremij pani linei corpons 

Xpi iiij d 

GLOUCESTEESHIRE 
Bristol 
Christ Church 

1547 “Itm pd on Corpus Chryste day to master parson and 

prysts and clanks and chyldryn vj s viij d ” 

St E'wen’s 

4 Hen IV Items similar to those for 1 and 20 Edward IV (See 
below ) 

1456 56 Item, for beryng of the best cros on Corpus Christi 

day ij d » 

1466 67 “Item for beaiing cross on Corpus Christi day, 2d” 
lEd IV “Item, for dyner on Corpus X^i daye in brede and ale 
X d 

Item, the same day for befe, mutton, chykyns and spyces 
XX d 

Item, for the coke’s labour and fuell iij d 

Item, for the berying of the crosse the same day ij d ” 

4 Ed IV “Item, for the costes of the dyner on Corpus Christi 
day XV d o5” 

20 Ed IV “ Item, for vj galons ale, a Corpus X^ day vj d 
Item, for bering of baners the same day ij d 
Item, for mustard on the aforesaid Corpus X^ day ol 
Item, for moton the same day 13 d ol 
Item, for 13 pesis of beef X113 d 
Item, for 113 rounds of beef vj d” 

St John’s^® 

1536 “ Item payd to 113 priests upon Corpus Christi day X13 d 

Item payd to the sexton upon that day 1113 d 
Item payd for 13 quarts of wine 1113 d 
Item to 13 chylder that bore the candlestick 13 d ” 

^^Eichard, Lord Braybrooke, The History of Audley TJnd (London, 

1836), pp 221-22 

F Nieholls and John Taylor, Bristol Past and Present (Bristol, 
1881-82), n, 176. 

^■'N’lcholls and Taylor, op ovt , ii, 251 52, Transactions of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Arch 80 c ^ xv (1890 91), 164-77 
1® HidhoHs and Taylor, op cit , n, 160 
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1555 “Pd on Corpus Xti day to the peison iv d 

Item to John Hill iiij d for carrying the cross iiij d 
Item pd unto the iiij chylder to heyer candlesticks 1113 d 
Item for rynging of the hells against the procession v d ” 

St Mary-le-Port 

c 1558 “Item paid for carriage of the cross and ringing of the 
bells upon Corpus Christi day x d 

St Nicholas®® 

1534 “Item paid to viij priests to a procession on Corpus 

Christi day at iv d a piece to them, amt ij s V113 d 
Paid to the children that singeth viij d 
Paid to children to bear iv candlesticks, ij sensers and 
the ship viij d 

Item for bearing of the cross 1113 d 

KENT 

CANTERBtmY 
St Dunstan's 

1500 Inventory ‘'113 newe queers off the story of Seynt Dunstan 
and ij olde queers off thys same” 

''A queer off the story of Seynt Thomas and the 
dedycacion and Saint Mathy the Apostell and 
Saynt Katteryn” 

A queer off Corpus Xi and Saint Anne ” 

^'A queer off the story of Corpus Xi with the 
legent febyll” 

“ ij quayers one off the story off Corpus Xi and 
halhoywyn ” 

1524 “For calves heddes for the ryngers for ij yeres X1113 d” 

1525 “ For a calves hede fiaggis and thredde at Corpus Christi 

day for ryngaris V13 d ” 

1527 The same as the item for 1525, with the omission of for 

ryngaris, and with the sum paid changed to 6 d 

1545 “Item for flaggis bred and drynke on Corpus Christi 

day 13 d ” 

1546 For “ fiaggis ” on Corpus Christi day, 1 d 

(This item repeated in 1547-48) 

Dove® 

St Mary’s®® 

1537 “ Item, paid to them that bare the ban«.ers apon Corpws 

Xpi day V13 d” 

«/htd, p 225 ®®I 6 td, p 163 

^^Ardh Gant, xvi, 313-14, xvii, 83-111, J C Cox, Churchwardens* 
Accounts (London, 1913), p 213 

British Museum Egerton MSS 1912, ff 4b, 13b 
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1540 “Item paid to them that bare the banners upon the 

Assencyon & Corpus Xpi daye vij d ” 

Sandwich 
St Mary^® 

Year unknown “ Item to bearers of banners on Corpus Christi day ” 


LONDON 

London 

St Andrew Hubbard®^ 

1458-60 “ Item, for naillys for the Canapy a gens Corpus Chnsti 

day'" 

1466 68 Flags and garlands on Corpus Chnsti day 
(Similar items until 1558) 

1472-74 Flags, garlands, and “ pakthrede " on Corpus Chnsti 
day, 5 d 

1491-92 “Item, in costes to them that bore them torches and 
the canape ix d ” 

1492 93 “ paid on Corpus Chnsti day for garlandys of Rossys & 

of wodroife for the quyre & the torche berers xiij d ” 

1493-94 “Item, paid ffor the brekffast for them that bore the 
Canape vj d” 

St Margaret Pattens 

1624 “ Pd for garlondis on corps Xti day for the quere vj d ” 

St Margaret's, South waik®® 


28 Hen VI 

35 Hen VI 

1485 


“ Also payd for flagges & garlandes for the torches upon 
Corpus Christt day vj d " 

(Similar items until 4 Edward IV) 

“ Payed for Gariondes and pakthrede and drynkyng on 
Corpus Ch'nsU day vij d" 

Inventory “ Item ij long crestes & 13 short for the Canope 
gilt on Corpus Xri day 
Item 13 stavys peynted grene to beire the 
Canope 

Item 13 frengys of sylke, yelow & grene, for 
the endes of the Canope 
Item a dosyn poyntes of lede for the same 
4 banner clothes, one for Corpus Xri, one 
for St Margaret, one of the Passion, one 
of St Katharine" 


William Boys, Collections for an History of Sandwich in Kent (Canter- 
bury, 1792), p 364 

British Magazine, xxsi-xxxv, passim 
Sacristy, 1 (1871), 261 

British Magazine, xxxii, 487-94, 639-47, xxxv, 181 
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St Margaret's, Westminster 

1474 76 “On Corpus Cristy day for garlands for iiij toiches j d " 

1484-86 “ For garlonds of Reed Rosis on Coipus Xti day v cf ” 

“ For brede ale and wyne on Corpus Xtiday for syngers 
of the Kyngs Chappell xij d oh " 

1519 “Item, a monstre of silver and gilt to bear in the 

Sacrament on Corpus Christi day ” 

St Martin-in the-Fields 

1525 For garnishing four torches for Corpus Christi day, 12 

(Similar entries until 1530) 

1538 Torches for Corpus Christi day 

(Similar entries until 1544) 

1555 “ Pd on Corpus Christi day for iiij staves for the canopy, 

for strawenge herbs & ffoi poynts xj d " 

“ Pd on Corpus Christi day for flowers " 

St Martin Outwich 

1524 “ Item, foi rose garlands on Corpus Xpiday, vj d ” 

(Similar entry for 1525) 

St Mary at Hill 

1477-79 “Item, for Gailondis one Corpus Christi day, x d" 

1479-81 “ Item, for flagges and garlondis, and pak thredde for 

the torchis, apon corpus christi day and apon saynt 
Barnabeys day & other days And for vj men to here 
the same torchis, as it more playnly shewith by the 
boke of parcellis, iiij s vij d" 

1487-88 “ Item, for iiije laten belles for the canopye on corpus 

christi daye, iiij s iiij d” 

“ Item, for garnyschyng of 1113 torches agenst corpus 
christi xvj d” 

1489- 90 “ Item, on Corpus Chiisti daye for Roose garlandes & 

for beryng of 1113 torches, X 13 d ” 

“ For ale and brede the same daye, ij d oh” 

“ Item, to 130 childern that went on procession on Seynt 
barnabeg/s daye & on corpus christi daye, 1113 d” 

“ Item, for mending of a canopye to bear over the sacra- 
ment on corpus christi daye vj d” 

1490- 91 “ Item, for Roose garlondes, and off wodroffe ffor Corpus 

®'^Cox, op mt , pp 209, 241, John Nichols, (London, 1797), 

P 8 

John V Kitto, The Accounts of the Churchwardens of St MarUn in 
the Fields (London, 1901), pp 13-165 

John Nichols, Illustrations (London, 1797), pp 272-73 

Henry Littlehales, Medieval Records of a London City Church {St 
Mary at Hill) 14^0-155$ (London, 1904-05), pp 81383 
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Chnsti daye, & to inj torchberers, & fifor Seynt 
barnabe daye, ix d o 6 ” 

1491- 92 Roses on Corpus Cbnsti day, 8 d 

1492- 93 “ and for dressyng iiij torchys on corpus crysty day ” 

1493- 94 Garlands on Corpus Cbristi day 3 d 

1494- 95 Torches for Corpus Cbnsti day 

1498-99 For garnishing 8 torches on Corpus Christi day, 2 s 8 d 
1602-03 Payd to 1113 men for beryng of iiij torchis on corpus 

christi daye, 1113 d ” 

1507 - 08 Item, payde for beryng of V113 torchys on Corpus Christi 

day abowt the parysche VI13 d ” 

1508 - 09 “Item, payd to V113 men for beryng of V113 torchis on 

corpus christi daye, V113 d” 

1518 - 19 “paid for the beryng of V113 torches on corpus christi 

day which was this yere Midsomer Eve, the torche 
3 d V113 d ” 

1519- 20 “ Item, paid for 113 dossen Garlondis on Corpus Christi 

day for the procession xv d 
Item, paid for 13 dossen of Grene Garlondis for that 
procession 13 d ” 

1620-21 “Item, paid for Garlondis on Corpus cristi day for the 
crossis and the quere t d oh 
Item, paid for beryng of V113 torches that day, to V113 
men V113 

1623- 24 “paid for Garlondis for the crossis and the quere and 

for other Straungers that did here copis on corpus 
cristi day xx d 

paid for beryng of V113 torches that day with the 
Sacrament V113 d ” 

1624- 25 Paid for bearing of torches on Corpus Christi day, 8d 

Rose garlands for the procession, 16 d 
Paid to 3 men for bearing crosses, 3 d 
Memorandum “ffirst, ytt is, that for the beryng of the 
crosses on corpus christi day that hit shal not be 
paid because hit shal not be no precedent, which is, 
113 d” 

1626-27 “Item, paid for garlondis and Rosis & lavender on 
corpus christi day 13 5 v d ” 

1638-39 Garlands for Corpus Christi day, 2 s 

“Payd for 1113 men to here torches on Corpus Christi 
daye 1113 d ” 

St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street 

1646 “ pd for Rosse garlonds on corpus Cristi daye X13 d 

pd for grene garlonds & bredd & dryncke the same daye 
1113 d 

Ohntdiwardens’ accounts of St Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, London, 
1518-1665 Manuscript m Guildhall Library 
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pd to pore men to carry baners & torches iij d ” 

1559 “for Garlands upon corpuscristie daie & for banners 

bering same xvj d ” 

St Mary Woolnoth 

1539 Hose garlands on Corpus Christi day 

St Matthew, Friday Street®® 

1557-58 Garlands upon Corpus Christi day 
St Michael, CornhillsA 

1556 “For Garlandes on Corpes Cristye daie for them that 

caned the canapye and otheres xvj d 

St Clave, Southwark®® 

1554 56 “ pd for iiij staff e torchys for Corpus Xti daye 7s 12 

June — ^pd more for xxiij garlonds for Corpus Xpi 
presessyone xxij d ” 

1558 60 “ Itm pd for garlands on corpus chnsti daie iiij s ” 

St Peter Cheap ®® 

1447 Garlands on Corpus Chnsti day 

(This item repeated in 1521) 

1534 “It’m for garlondes on White Sondaye corptts x’pi Daye, 

holy thursdaye & saynte peters Daye, 13 s vj d ” 

1555 “ It’m for garlondes of Boses on corpus x^pi daye, v d ” 

OXFOEDSHIBE 
Oxford- 
St Michael®^ 

1434 35 “ item for berynge of the banere polles on Corpus Crist 

ys day ij d ” 

(Similar item for many years) 

1492-93 “ Item for beryng of baners on Corpus Chnsti day iiij d ” 

1529-30 “ item paide for beryng the baners on Corpus Crysti day, 

ij 

1530 31 “ item payd for caryeng of the banners upon Corpus 

Chnsti day, ij d ’’ 

®® J M S Brooke and A W C Hallen, The Transcript of the Registers of 
the Untied Parishes of S Mary Woolnoth and B Ma/ry Woolohurch Saw 
(London, 1886), p xvn 

^^Jour of the Bnt Arch Assoaationf xxv, 370 
®^ J C Cox, Churchwardens* Accounts (London, 1913), p 241 
®® Churchwardens’ accounts of St Clave, Southwark, 1546-92 Manuscript 
in Bermondsey Public Library 
®® J our of the Bnt Arch Association, xxnr, 262 

®^H E Salter, The Churchwardens’ Accounts of Bt M%chaeV8 Church, 
Oxford (Oxfordshire Arch Boo, no 78, 1933), pp 32-193 
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Thames 

Ciiurch of the Virgin Mary 

1523 “ It’ payed for the writing of the p’cellb of the iij 

kings of Colen & Herod on Corps xti day viij d ” 


SHROPSHIRE 

Ludlow 

Ludlow 

1545 

1547 


1555-56 


1559 


For a “canape” on Corpus Christi day, 2d 

For nails and pins “to the canape,” 2 d 
For making the “canapie” over the Saci ament upon 
Corpus Christi day, and for pins and tacks to the 
same, 10 d 

“ Pins & points for the canape agaynst Corpus Christi 
tyde } d ” 

(Similar entry for 1559) 

“ Pd for a brekefast to them that did carry the canopie 
vij d” 


SOMERSETSHIRE 

Bath 

St Michael’s 


1463-64 

1473-74 

1476-77 

Glastonbuey 
St John’s^® 
1428 

1500 


“Et pro bavalacione torticiorum in Festo Corporis Xti 
j 

“ Et pro bajalacione vexillorum et tortieium in Festo 
Corporis Christi et in diebus rogacionum 1113 d ” 

“ Et pro portacione crucis vexilli et torticium in diebus 
rogacionum et in Festo Corporis Christi 1113 d oh ” 


Inventory “ Item 3 canape cum 13 foletts de plesauns 
pro corpora Christi ” 

“In expensis factis per magistrum hampton m die Cor- 
poris Christi pro lez pagetts cum 3 play in la belhay 
vj s viij d” 


F G Lee, The History, Description, cmd Antiquities of the Prehendad 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Thame (London, 1883), p 53 
Parts 

Thomas Wiight, Churchwardens^ Accounts of the Town of Ludlow 
{Camden Society, 1869), pp 22-92 

^^C B Pearson, ed, “Churchwardens’ Accounts of St Michael’s 
Bath,” Somerset Arch Proc , xxv, 60, 72 

Somerset and Dorset Notes d Queries, iv, 144, 336 
A fine kind of gauze 
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PiLTON 

St John Baptist 
1544 

Yeovil 
Yeovil 
1457 58 


SUFFOLK 
Bungay 
St Mary 
1543 

WILTSHIRE 
Salisbury 
St Edmund’s 

1461 62 Et puens hastas & vexilla portant’ diehus rogacionum 

ascencionis domini Jouis in septimana Penthecostis 
& Corporis Christi xviij d ” 

“Et solut’ Thome Rake Staynor pro factura xxxiiij 
duoden’ signorum Jocallum p’c’ duoden’ j cf in toto 
ij s Et in vij vims de ffemysshe pro vestment’ 
joealibus inde fiendis p’c’ vln’ vj d in toto iij s. vj d 
Et Roberto Staynor pro le Staynyng’ eorundem niehil 
Et Johanni Agas pro factura eorundem Et eidem 
pro [blank] vergis de blankett pro duplicata eorundem 
xvj d Et mimis Ciuitatis pro eorum labore xiiij d 
Et in vno pixide ad colligendam & conseruandam 
pecuniam xiiij d Et in diademis iiij d Et Thome 
Bryman’ pro coiona & aliis vj d Et in ij lb canabis 
pro crinibus v d Et in 3 lb de ffustyck vj d Et in 
Tynfoile vj d oh Et pro mamettis vj d Et in I)c 
de pynnys xiij d Et pro sciiptura diuersorum nomi 
num in textu iij d Et Thome Rake pro pictura 


E Hobhouse, ed , Churchwardens^ Accounts of C^osoomhe {Somerset 
Record Soc , iv, 1890), p 52 

John G Nichols, Collectanea Topographwa et G-enealogtca (London, 
1834-43), III, 140 

East AngUan, 149 

^“^H J Fowle Swayne, Churchwardens’ Accounts of St Edmund’s and 
St ThomaSy Sarum {W'blts Record Soc, 1896), pp 6 88, 370 


Inventory “ Item a canype steyned to hold over the 
sacrament Corpus Christi day” 


“ In pulsantoribz pulsand in festo Corporis xpi dum 
processio ibat circa villam j d ” 

“Et solut Johi Mershe pro deposicoe de le canapy in 
festo corporis xpi” 


“ It pd for sewyn s’ten abbs yt was occupyd at ye game 
on corp’s xxi day j d ” 
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diuers’ diademat’ vltra Tynfoile n’l Et WilPo Jonnes 
pro factura de Cheuerons vltra crines ad idem Et 
Joh’i Payne pro j cheueron n’l Et WilFo Smythe 
pro cnnibns n’l ” 

1462-63 Boys bore banners and spears on Corpus Christi day 

(Similar items, usually for banners alone, appear 
at intervals until 1544) 

1469-70 “Et de den’ alloeatis Joh’i Payne Veuer pro apparell’ 
lusormn per ipsum Jobannem solut’ in Septimana 
qua accidit festum corporis Xpi xj s x d ” 

1472 Inventory “Item 3 covrpe with 13 angels of silver and 

on gilt servyng on Corpus Xpi day for the sacrament 
and other tymes to be born on ” 

1473-74 “ It’ in 3 queyre bought with the story of Corporis Xpi 

13 $ 1113 d” 

1490-91 “ Also in mony paid for 13 dos’ poyntes occupied abought 

paiantes in the feste of Corporis Xi 113 d ” 

6 or 7 Hen VIII Paid for torches for Corpus Christi day, 8 s 2 d 

1523-24 Ale and money given to banner-bearers on Corpus Christi 
day 

1540-41 “for costes done in the rogation weke wytsonday & 
Corpus Xpi daye on them that ronge bore banners 
and were appareled for the Processyon in breade & 
ale 113 s X d” 

St Thomas^® 

1547-48 Banners borne on Corpus Christi day 

WORCESTER 
WOECESTEaB 
Worcester Priory*® 

1423-24 From accounts of the sacrist “In dono ludentibus 
Corporis Xti Z s 4 d ” 

These records of Corpus Christi plays and processions,®^ taken 
from the accounts of 36 churches, serve to corroborate the conclu- 
sions reached by Miss Pierson No church record here of a Corpus 

The editor of the accounts thinks these items refer to a Corpus Christi 
play See Swayne, op cvt , p xvii 

*® Swayne, op ctt , p 276 

S. G Hamilton, ed , Compotus Bolls of the Pnory of Worcester of the 
XTVih <md XVth Centuries {Worcestershire Hist Soo, 1910), p 68 

I believe it logical to assume that the single entries included for gar- 
lands and banners (such as the entry from St Margaret Pattens, London) 
indicate a procession rather than mere decorations for the church 
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Chnsti procession mentions a play in any form®^ No churcli 
record here of a play shows any definite connection of the play with, 
a Corpus Chnsti procession 

Since there must exist still many Corpus Chnsti records unex- 
amined, Miss Pierson^s inyestigation and mine do not necessarily 
invalidate the theory under consideration But if proof of the 
theory be found, it will probably come, as Miss Pierson suggests/^ 
from records dating fiom 1311 to 1400 — ^for after 1400 there was 
spoken drama in almost all the towns studied by Miss Pierson — 
rather than from such late records as those found in church- 
wardens^ accounts 

Lawrence Blair 

MioMgan State College 


THE ENGLISH FAUST BOOK AND THE DATE OF 
MAELOWB^S FAU8TU8 

There are a number of important unsolved problems about P. F ^s 
English translation of the German Faustbuch of 1587, issued as 
The Histone of Doctor lohn Faustus Chief among them are 
perhaps the manner in which the Faustbuch was brought to Eng- 
land, the identity of its translator P. P., and the date at which 
the English translation was first published The latter is cardinal 
in the current dispute as to the date of Marlowe’s play of Doctor 
FaustuSy known to be a dramatization of P. P’s English Faust 
Booh This paper will advance evidence tending to show that 
there was an edition of the English Faust Booh at least as early as 
1590, and that this edition was first prmted at Cambridge. It 
will also make a suggestion about the identity of P. F. 

No one has heretofore noticed, I believe, that there is a leferenee 
to Faustus’^ in Henry Holland’s dialogue, A Treatise Against 
Witchcraft^ published at Cambridge m 1590.^ In the course of a 

®®Miss Pierson finds tliree possible illustrations of Stage III (Mute 
Mysteries) See Pierson, op ctt , p 159 

For another sceptical study of this theory, see Hardin Oraig, op cit , 
pp 599 ff 

See Pierson, op oit , p 160 

^ “ Cambridge Printed by John Legatt, Printer to the Universitie of 
Cambridge 1590 The date is made doubly sure by Holland's dedication 
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discussion about the power of witches to fly through the air, one 
of the speakers, Theophilus, remarks to the other, Mysodaemon, 


* Faustus 
Drunken 
Dunstan 
art & in p 
156 


I will not denie, Mysodaemon, but the deuill may de 
lude his witches many waies in these transportations, & that many 
fabulous pamphelets * aie published, which giue little light and 
lesse proofe unto this point in eontrouersie This first under- 
stand, that whatsoeuer is saide of transportations, contrarie 
to the nature of our bodies, as to ride on the moone to meete 
Herodias, &c all such thinges are indeede but meere delusi- 
ons ( Sig E3^ ) 


As nearly as possible, the passage is here reproduced exactly as it 
IS in Holland, with the same distribution of words in each line 
and the same relative placement of the marginal references. The 
star also is Holland's 

The Faustus leference may be to any one of four things (1) 
The original German edition of the Faustluch. (^) A hitherto un- 
suspected and very early edition of Marlowe^s play (3) A Ballad 
of the life and death of Doctor Faustus, the great Cunngerei, en- 
tered in the Stationers^ Eegister on Fabruary 28, 1588/9 We 
know nothing about this ballad save the bare title, for it is not 
extant, and no description of it has come down to us (4) P P ^s 
English translation of the Faustiuch, called The Historic of 
Doctor Faustus, the earliest extant edition of which is that printed 
at London by Thomas Orwin m 1592 

The first two possibilities may be eliminated without much 
hesitation If Holland had meant to refer to the German edition 
he would probably have used some form of the German title, which 
IS H'istona Von D Johann Fausten Faustus” is, rather, 

the name used in all English versions of the story Again, com- 
paratively few even among the well-educated Englishmen of the 
Eenaissance had a readmg knowledge of German And, moreover, 
the companion margmal citation of Drunlcen Dunstan shows that 
Holland was speaking of English books I fear that the second 
possibility, that of a hitherto unknown edition of Marlowe^s play, 
must likewise be rejected. It would offer a beautifully direct solu- 
tion of the whole vexed question of the date of the play, but un- 
fortunately it IS contrary to all the evidence, aflarmative and nega- 


te the Earl of Essex, which he concludes with the words “The yeere of 
our saluation 1690 ” 
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tive, which, has led to general acceptance of the view that the quarto 
of 1604 was its first appeaiance in print ^ One may add that it is 
difficult to imagine how a popular play like Faustus^ if once pub- 
lished before 1590, could be withheld from further publication 
until 1604 

There remains a choice between the ballad and the English Faust 
Boole For various reasons Holland seems to mean the latter. His 
use of the teim pamphelets rather points in that direction, be- 
cause whereas it was perfectly applicable in Elizabethan usage to 
moderately long prose stories like the Histone it was probably in- 
applicable to mere ballads, most of which were single sheet affairs. 
NED cites no instance of its being used to describe a ballad, nor 
does independent research uncover any such instance. But NED 
does give numerous examples of use of the term to refer to more 
extensive prose narratives We do not know exactly how long the 
first edition of P F ^s translation was , presumably about 80 pages, 
if later editions are indicative Instances m which works of this 
length were called pamphlets are easy to find.® 

Drmlcen Dunstan may provide a key to the problem, on the 
theory that what Dunstan is, Faustus is likely to be, since they are 
cited side by side But Drunken Dunstan eludes identification. 
No such title appears in the Stationers^ Eegister at any time before 
1591 nor have I been able to discover it in any catalogue of early 
English printed books, or in any collections of the ballads of the 
time, or in others of the witchcraft manuals No doubt it is some 
sort of attack on Dunstan, to whom, with other Cathobc saints, 
Protestants gave a reputation for dissoluteness and magic ^ But 
whether it is a ballad or a prose history I have not succeeded in 
ascertaining The name has the raciness of a ballad On the 
other hand, to what, then, does Holland's cryptic abbreviation art. 

®See pp 1-2 of F S Boas’ edition of Marlowe’s Faustus, London, 1932 

®Amie Dowriche speaks of her narrative poem The French H%storie, 
London, 1589, containing some 80 pages, as “ this present Pamphlet ” 
(sig A2r) The same designation is made of Wm Fulbecke’s BooJee of 
ohrisUan Ethxcks, London, 1587, 98 pp , and Wm Kempe’s The EduoaUon 
of Ghild'ten, London, 1588, 60 pp 

* John Bale, The Actes of Englysh votary es , London, 1548, p 60, 

F Coxe, A short treaUse declaringe the detestable wtchednesse of magtcall 
sciences, London, 1561, sig B4'^, Grim the Collier of Croydon (Dodsley, 
vol vm), Act I, sc 1, p 392 
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& m p 156 refer ^ Certainly not to Holland's own book, which 
has only some 64 pages , and almost certainly not to Faustus^ which 
eyen m its longest form as a prose histoiy probably contained fewer 
than 100 pages, as has been remarked Propinquity, moreover, at- 
taches the art & in p 156 to the Dunstan reference. If Eliza- 
bethans had been in the habit of bmding together large numbers of 
ballads, one might suggest that Drunken Dunstan appeared on page 
156 of such a collection, but that does not seem to have been the 
practise All things considered, Holland's mention of p 156 ” 
makes for the conclusion that Drunken Dunstan was a work of some 
length, and hence not a ballad The abbreviation ^^art^^ most 
naturally suggests article, but that does not seem particularly 
intelligible as a specific reference, nor does it assist us here.® 

An additional minor point worth noting is that we know the 
English Faust Book to have contamed (chs XX ff in later edi- 
tions) description of the flights of a witch through the air, but we 
cannot be sure that the ballad did, since the ballad has long ago 
completely disappeared. 

Finally, the nature of Holland's book and the position of the 
author himself are to be considered A Treatise Against Witchcraft 
IS a distinctly learned work Holland was the holder of the B A 
and M A. degrees from Cambridge, a clergyman, and wiitei of 
several very godly works of Christian piety He was less likely to 
be mterested in common ballads than in a narrative of some dignity 
like the English Faust Book, and he was very unlikely to think 
ballads worth citing in an authoritative and considered analysis, 
which IS what A Treatise) Against Witchcraft purports to be 

We have now, I think, gone as far as the Holland passage will 
carry us We do not arrive at certamty through it, but it does make 
probable, in my judgment, the existence of an edition of the English 
Faust Book at least as early as 1590 And this was not merely 
circulated in manuscript, for Holland explicitly says that the pam- 
phlets are published 

Where, then, was the edition published^ Probably at Cam- 
bridge. The records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company at 
London under the date of December 6, 1591, have this entry 

« Another possibility might be articulatim,” piecemeal, meaning that 
the material was scattered m various places in the work cited 
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Cambridge/ Alsoe at this Courte it was motioned/ that 
for quietnes to be established betwene the 
Uniu’sitie of Cambiidge and tbeire Printers 
and this Companie for matters of pryntinge, and for 
the avoidmge of divers disorders and troubles alredie 
arisen and hereafter like to arise betwene the 
said Partyes aboute printings / 

Yt mighte be Lawfull for the saide Uniu’sitye and 
printers of Cambridge for the space of one monnethe after 
the Retorne of evens ffrankford mart, to haue the choise 
of anie forayne Bookes cominge from the said marte, The 
same to be allowed to the saide Printers of Cambridge 
and by them to be printed/ 

From this it appears that Cambridge printers had, for some time 
before 1591, been eagerly buying books brought over to England 
from the mart at Frankfort in Germany Wow the interesting fact 
IS that the first German edition of the Faustluch was published by 
Johann Spies at Frankfort, whence it might pass by normal chan- 
nels to one of the Cambridge publishers Furthermore, Henry 
Holland, whose reference to Faustus has 3 ust been studied, was 
at this time m touch, probably quite close touch, with the Cam- 
bridge publishing trade after taking his M A at the university in 
1583 he was until 1592 vicar at Orwell, scarcely a dozen miles from 
Cambridge, and in 1590 he secured John Legatt, printer to the 
university, as publisher of A TreaUse Agamst Witchcraft Holland 
could be expected to be well acquainted with Cambridge publications 
between 1587 and 1590, on the other hand, there is no indication 
that he went up to London at this time or had special access to 
books brought out there 

Again, Hale Moore has pointed out^ that among Gabriel 
Harvey^s marginalia is the following note, written on folio Gii^ of 
his copy of Eichard Morysine^s 1539 translation of Frontinus^ 
StrategemaUcon 

if Doctor 

Paustus cowld reare Castles, & arme 
Diuels at pleasure what woonderful, 

& monstrous exploits, might be 
acheuid by such terrible meanes 


^Records of the Court of the Stationers^ Company, ed W W Greg and 
E Boswell (London, 1930), p 39 

’ ‘‘ Gabriel Harvey’s References to Marlowe/’ SP , xxm ( 1926 ) , 337 67 
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After examining the dateable allusions in the other marginal nota- 
tions in this book, Moore concludes that all fall between 1589 and 
1590 or 1591. Hence he argues that the Eaustus allusion is to be 
given " a later limit of 1590 His belief is that the allusion is to 
Marlowe^s play, but I am strongly inclined to agree rather with 
Boas, who argues that it more probably is to the English Faust 
Boole As Boas shows,® the passage quoted describes two episodes 
which may well have been added to the play only after Marlowe^s 
death. Both, on the other hand, are clearly in the English Faust 
Booh (chs XL and lii). It would seem that we have here another 
reference of approximately the year 1590, supporting Holland's 
mention of the same work at about the same date. And agam 
Cambridge comes into the situation because Harvey lived and read 
there during the period which mterests us G. C Moore Smith,® 
for instance, speaks of a reply which he wrote to Lyly^s Pap with a 
Satchet, dating it from Trmity Hall, November 5, 1589, but not 
then publishing it 

In addition, no one will forget that Marlowe himself had taken 
his M. A from Cambridge so recently as 1687 and presumably 
maintained ties of some sort with it afterwards. Either on an oc- 
casional trip back to Cambridge or through friends remaining there 
he might be expected to see whatever was most striking on the 
bookstalls of the town 

All these bits of fact and speculation fit together with curious 
precision The story which they tell is that the Fausthuch was 
imported from Frankfort by a Cambridge publisher, entrusted by 
him to P. F. for translation mto English, and then printed at Cam- 
bridge in time to be read by Holland, Harvey, and Marlowe at 
least as early as 1590, and probably a year or two before 

If this reconstruction of the events is right and Cambridge is 
central in the early history of the English Faust Booh, it is probable 
that P. F. also was a Cambridge man. The publisher would be 
likely to choose a translator near at hand, and would naturally turn 
to the university to find an educated man who knew German weU. 
It IS a good guess that if we could discover someone with the 
proper initials, who either was at Cambridge at this time or had 
recently been there, and who had travelled m Germany, we should 
at last have run P F to earth I am unable to make the necessary 


Op ott i pp 9-10 


® Oahriel Emvey’s Marginalia (1913), p 68 
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investigations at this time, but very tentatively I might point out 
that there was a Peter Erenche who took the B. A. from Magdalene 
in 1581-^ and the M A in 1585, who seems to be a likely candi- 
date It may be something more than a coincidence that Henry 
Holland also took the B A from the same college, Magdalene, in 
1580, only two years before him. One may remark also that P E.^s 
being a Cambridge man, quite possibly acquainted with Marlowe, 
HoUand, and Harvey, wonld help to explain why the attention of 
these three was attracted by the English Famt Booh, 

If my general hypothesis is correct, it would follow that we need 
not believe there was an edition of the English Faiist Booh put out 
by Abel defies in London in May, 1592, no copy of which survives, 
as IS supposed by Greg and others,^® The basis for Greggs argument 
is a decision of the Court of the Stationers^ Company entered in 
the records on December 18, 1592 : 

Abell leffes Yt is ordered that if the book of Dcor ffaustus shall not 
Tho Orwin be found in the [beh] hall book entred to Richard Olijff 
before Abell leffes claymed the same was about May 
last That then the seid copie shall Remayne to the said Abell as his 
prop copie from the tyme of his first clayme was about May last as 
aforesaid / 

Greg concluded that defies^ claim must have been founded on his 
publication of an edition of the English Faicst Booh at London in 
May, 1592 This is still a possibility, but it would seem to be more 
likely that defies was simply claiming as an assignee of the original 
Cambridge publisher as of May, 1592. 

Einally, if I am right in thinking that there was an edition of the 
English Faiist Booh at Cambridge at least as early as 1590, the 
chances are that the traditional date of 1588 or 1589 for the com- 
position of Marlowe^s play is correct Of course, there is always 
the possibility that even if his source was published in 1588, let us 
say, he might not make use of it until several years later. But the 
evidence shows that the Faust Booh was arousing interest among 
Cambridge men fairly soon after its publication, and the natural 
assumption is that Marlowe would see it early and use it while its 
effect on him was fresh. 

Paul H. Koohbr 

TJmversity of Washington 

Greg’s argument is set forth by Boas, op oit , pp 7-8 
Records of the Oowrt of the Stationers* Gompmy, p. 44. 
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L0YW8 LABOURS LOST, IV, iii, 285-362 

It IS generally agreed that Berowne^s long speech in IV, in, of 
Love's Labour's Lost includes lines that in the printer^s copy were 
marked for deletion For their inclusion m the text the most 
plausible explanation is that offered by Dover Wilson in the New 
Cambridge edition of the play ^ According to Professor Wilson^s 
theory, we have in the Quarto and all subsequent editions of the 
play not merely the first and second drafts of scattered Imes, but 
the whole of Berowne^s speech both in its original and in its revised 
form He asks us to observe that the speech as we have it develops 
clearly enough up to line 314,^ but that m the following line it 
begms all over again the argument which started at Ime 292 From 
this he deduces that the origmal draft of the speech went from 
line 286 to Ime 314, and that, when the play underwent revision, 
lines 316-362 were substituted for lines 292-314 The printer, 
however, mistaking the deletion sign of the manuscript, printed 
both speeches, with the result that in the Quarto they appear con- 
secutively, in the order written. 

Such, without the bibliographical considerations adduced, is Pro- 
fessor Wilson^s hypothesis, an hypothesis which has been duly 
recorded in many of the subsequent editions of the play ^ Yet to 
be completely acceptable, it needs, I believe, a slight modification 
According to Professor Wilson, the first version of the speech must 
have ended with line 314 Yet neither is this line an apt con- 
clusion to the speech, nor is the King’s Saint Cupid then ^ and 
soldiers to the field ^ ” an apt re 3 omder A more careful examina- 
tion of the speech is, I think, revealing Line 314 concludes a pas- 
sage which displays that toying with a word which is so characteris- 
tic of much of Love's Labour's Lost The next three lines are 
virtually a repetition of preceding ones, but in the following Imes 
there is a considerable change in tone The expression is less 
bantering, the image more complex, the conception more poetic; 

^Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, Cambridge, 
1923, pp 105 108 

® The line numbers are those of the New Cambridge edition 

®The Yale Shakespeare, 1925, pp 118-119, The New Temple Shakespeare 
1934, pp vii-viii, The Warwick Shakespeare, 1936, pp 130-131, The New 
Eversley Shakespeare, 1936, pp xxsi-xxxii 
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and this tone continues, for the most part constant, down to lines 
347-351, which are again an elaboration of preceding ones With 
line 352, however, we revert to the tone of word-play, which pre- 
vails through the proposed oaths almost to the end of the speech, 
where the definite mention of love "" makes appropriate the King"s 
exclamation. I should suggest, then, that the original speech in- 
cluded lines 285-314 and 352-362 and that lines 315-351 were later 
inserted to cancel lines 292-314 Not only does this make of the 
first version a complete and unified speech which gives a cue for 
the Kmg"s subsequent remark, but it affords a reasonable explana- 
tion of what seems to me a very decided change in tone beginning 
with Ime 352. 

Such a modification, of course, does not fundamentally affect 
Professor Wilson"s hypothesis It necessitates only the supposition 
that Shakespeare wrote thirty-seven lines instead of forty-eight on 
his inserted sheet of paper, and such a supposition, despite Pro- 
fessor Wilson"s emphasis upon the suitability of forty-eight lines, 
IS wholly plausible.^ 

Staring B. Wells 

Umversi>ty of Rochester 


JACQUES" SEVEN AGES"" AND CENSOEINUS 

In Modern Language Notes, liv (April, 1939), 273-6, Professor 
Draper deals with J agues' ''Seven Ages'' and Ba^tTiolomaeus 
Anghcanus He indicates Batman uppon Bartolome as the prob- 
able source of Shakespeare"s divisions of man"s life, and rejects the 
notion that the idea of the seven ages was a commonplace of the 
period. 

While accepting the probability that Shakespeare had read Bat- 
man, one may add to his possible sources a work that enjoyed some 
circulation in Shakespeare"s time, namely the De natah Uler 

*It should be pointed out that Professor Kittredge in his edition of 
Shakespeare [1936] reduces Berowne’s speech to order by indicating the 
omission of lines 294-316 (lines 298 319 in his edition) But from a 
bibliographical point of view the omission of these lines is less defensible 
than the omission of lines 292-314 Professor Kittredge’s practice of itali- 
cization, however, is commendable and might well be followed by other 
editors 
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of Ceusorinus. I quote the pertinent passage from chapter 14 in 
the rendering of Thomas Heywood 

Mans Age was also divided into five Sections, and evene one con 
tamed fifteene yeares the first were called Pueri, ex Puritate, Children, 
by reason of their puritie and innocence of life the second to thirty, 
Adolescent es, from their growth and enerease the third section gave them 
the title of luvi'oes, ah adiumenta, because they were able then to assist in 
the wars, untill the forty fifth yeare At three-score yeares they were stiled 
BemoreSy % Elder men And in the fift and last Section, all their life time 
after, they were called Benes Hippocrates (as Censorinus, Lih de Die 
Natal affirmeth) maketh seven degrees of the Age of man the first endeth 
in the seventh yere, the second in the fourteenth, the third in the one 
and twentieth, the fourth in the five and thirtieth, the fift in the two 
and fortieth, the sixth in sixty, and the seventh to the end of his life, &c 
{The Hierarchic of the Blessed Angells, London, 1635, p 166) ^ 

Hey wood continues to give Ovid^s division into four ages {Meta- 
morphosesy 15 199-213, 221-7). Censorinus says that the division 
into seven was by Solon raised to ten, and continues 

Ex eis omnibus proximo videntur adcessisse naturam qui hebdomadibus 
humanam vitam emensi sunt fere enim post septimum quemque annum 
articulos quosdam et in his aliquid novi natura ostendit, ut et in elegia 
Solonis cognoscere datur ait enim in prima hebdomade dentes homini 
cadere, in secunda pubem apparere, in tertia barbam nasci, in quarta vires,® 
in quinta maturitatem ad stirpem relinquendam, in sexta cupiditatibus 
temperari, in septima prudentiam linguamque consummari,® m octava 
eadem manere (in qua alii dixerunt oculos albescere),* in nona omnia fieri 
languidiora, in decima hominem morti fieri maturum (14 7) ® 

Possibly Censorinus furnished the outline for Bartholomaeus , at 
any rate there is a manuscript from the seventh century and one 
from the tenth ® The Latin text was accessible in 1600, smce there 
is a series of editions from 1497 to 1593 Perhaps Shakespeare, 
like Heywood later, turned to it If so, he knew the opinion of 
Hippocrates at second hand An idea presented by both Batman 
and Censoiinus probably is to be found m other books current at 

^For a rendering by Sir Thomas Browne see Psevdodoxia Epidemioay 
4 12 Browne speaks of Censorinus as "an Author of great authority, 
and sufficient antiquity 

» Cf the soldier in As You Like It, n, vii, 149 

®Cf "Full of wise saws and modern instances’* 

* Gf . " With spectacles on nose ” 

® Browne also renders this passage, loo mt 

^Oensonm de die natali liher (Leipzig, 1867), p xiv 
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the end of the sixteenth century If there is no treatment of the 
seven ages more fully developed, the vividness of the passage in 
As You L%he It is almost wholly Shakespeare^s 

Duke University AlLAN" H. Q-ILBEBr 


IS la Coupe enchautee BY LA FONTAINE OE CHAMPMESLE? 

M Gohin ^ has given a good many reasons for believing that five 
comedies attributed to La Fontaine and published in the standard 
edition of his works were in reality composed by Champmesle So 
far as we can tell, no one in the seventeenth century supposed that 
they were the work of La Fontaine, whereas La Grange assigned 
Ragohn and le Florentin to Champmesle, while the registers of the 
Comddie Frangaise attributed to him le Veau perdu and recorded 
on April 8, 1693, the reading to the actors of a '^petite comedie de 
M de Champmesle, which was to be played incessamment," so 
that the notice must refer to Je vous prens sans verd, acted on May 
1 of that year In the case of la Coupe enchant ee^ however, M 
Gohin had only the fact that on Jan 26, 1693, it was Champmesle 
who distributed the rSles of the play, a function that was normally 
the author^s One might say that, as La Pontaine had by this time 
been converted, he would, if he had written the play, have left such 
mundane matters to someone else. Convincmg contemporary evi- 
dence IS consequently still to be desired 

Now such evidence is furnished by the registers of the Comedie 
Frangaise, though not m the place where one would first look for it. 
They mention the Coupe when it was first acted, July 18, 1688, 
but do not name the author then Fortunately, however, the prince 
de Oonty, like other aristocrats of the time, was slow m paymg his 
debts. He owed 437 francs, 5 sous, for ^^loges et places du Theas- 
tre occupied while the Coupe was first being played and up to Dee 
24, 1688. The ticket-taker of the parterre, appropriately called 
Subtil, sent to collect, induced the prince to pay on April 19, 1689 
Each of the full-share actors received 18 francs from this payment, 
Subtil was rewarded for his activities with 5 francs, 5 sous, and 
on en a pay4 a de Champmesl4 pour vne part d^Autheur de la 


^Les ComSdies attributes it, La Fontaine, Pans, Gamier, n d [1935] 
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Coupe enchantee 10 [francs] One share because the Coupe is a 
one-act play. No mention is made of La Fontaine I must conse- 
quently conclude, with apologies to those who recognize in this 
charming production the style of the great fabulist, that contem- 
porary eyidence assigns the comedy, not to him, but to Champ- 
mesl4 

H Carrington Lancaster 


PATEELIN, 1519-1522 

Towards the end of the farce of Maistre Pierre Pathelm^ after 
the utter defeat of the draper’s cause against Aignelet, he accuses 
Pathelin to his face of bemg the thief who stole his cloth Pathelin, 
m mockery, suggests that Guillaume has mistaken his identity and, 
after suggesting as a fictitious possibility EsservelUy a person named 
^ Brainless,’ Pathelin asks whether the thief might not have been 
some one else 

Seroit-ce point Jehan de Noyon? 

II me resemble de corsage 
Le Drappier H4 deable* il n’a pas le visaige 
ainsi potatif, ne si fade’ 

Obviously, for this passage to have any humor at all, Jean de 
Noyon must have been a well-known personage to all the audience, 
and it may be assumed that he was small, skmny, and bald like 
Pathelin, or the opposite extreme and that he had a Hippling, 
unsavory ’ countenance, though not so much so as the clown Pathe- 
lin The fact that he is suggested as a thief doubtless aroused an 
outburst of laughter, particularly if this Jehan were a man of 
sufBciently high position Louis Cons remarked many years ago 
upon the way m which this name stood out from all the other 
proper names in the play by reason of its expressive realism.^ 

The opinion expressed by the late Richard T. Holbrook in the 
hidex des noms of his edition of Patlieh% which has been retained 
by Mario Roques m the second edition (1937), is doubtless the 
prevailmg one on the identity of Jehan de Noyon . 

I (1913), 474 On pp 473-6 of this article Professor Cons sought 
to show that Jehan de Noyon was the author of PatheUn, but he abandoned 
this opinion shortly afterwards. 
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II Skagit 4videinment d’xin personnage reel, connu de quelques-tins des 
premiers lecteurs de notre farce ou de quelques unes des personnes qui en 
ont vu les premi^ies i epr^sentations , mais il ne s’ensuit pas que ce Jehan 
ait 4t4 originaire de Noyon, ni que cette allusion nous oblige k voir la 
moindre relation entre la farce et la ville de Noyon , il semble plus probable 
que ce personnage etait tout simplement notoire dans une certaine rdgion 
et que Tauteur de PatheUn a vu en lui un sujet de plaisanterie qui 
4tait trop locale pour i ester longtemps intelligible 

I do not believe that the 'premiers lecteurs have anything to do 
with the case, since such a farce was destined for presentation and 
not for reading, bnt chiefly I do not understand why the editors have 
neglected to mention the obvious Jehan de Noyon who must have 
been known to all the audience who lived in Pans or to the region 
northeast of that city — I refer to Jehan de Mailly, Bishop and 
Count of Noyon, who was consecrated on September 2, 1426, and 
who died on February 14, 1473 ^ Jehan was related to the English 
royal family, he was the candidate selected by the Duke of Bedford 
as opposed to the one presented by the Duke of Burgundy. The 
Pope decided in his favor On September 17, 1428, Jehan did 
homage at Pans as pair de Prance et comte de Noyon ® He 
was one of the 3 udges of Saint Joan of Arc and he took part m 
the crowning of Henry VI as King of Prance But — once the 
Dauphin Charles had reconquered his kingdom, Jehan de Noyon 
changed camp speedily He hastened to participate in the rehabili- 
tation of Saint Joan and he made amends for his previous English 
leanings In brief, he was a notorious turncoat During his whole 
term of office he had a case in court, against the Canons of his 
Cathedral as to who owned the relics of Saint Eloi His cause was 
not a good one since, after his death, it was eventually decided 
against him 

It has not been possible for me to find evidence that Jehan, 
Bishop and Count of Noyon, had a visaige potatvf et fade, but it 
should be quite evident that he was not popular and that an accu- 
sation of petty thieving directed toward him (who wished to pilfer 
relics from his chapter) would have provoked some mirth If 

® Entry in the list of the Bishops of Noyon in le Comte de Mas Latrie, 
TrSsor de Chronoldgie (Pans, 1889), col 1458 

^ These details on the life of Jehan de Noyon are given by M D Vitet 
in his Monographie de VJEJgUse Notre-Dame de Ploy on (Pans, 1845), a 
volume in the CollecUon de Documents mSdits, p 246 
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authorities are correct in assuming the date 1464 for the composition 
of the Pathehn it is probable that Bishop J ehan was then seventy 
at least and we can count upon his being at that time not too shapely 
a figure and perhaps excessively ruddy m countenance On the 
other hand, the humor of the comparison with Pathelin would have 
been just as effective to the audience if Jean de Noyon had had a 
resemblance that went to the very opposite extreme 
If this identification is plausible, then we have the date 1473 as a 
terminus ad quern and 1436 as a terminus a quo All things con- 
sidered the traditional datmg, 1464, suits our case very well 

Ueban- T Holmes, Je 

The University of North Carolina 


THBOBALD^S ALLEGED SHAKESPEARE MANUSCRIPT 

Much controversy has taken place over the reliability of Theo- 
bald^s statement that his Douile Falsehood was based upon a 
manuscript play of Shakespeare^s The view that the play was 
entirely Theobald^s own, or that it was based upon a version of the 
Cardenio story this side of Shakespeare, has been disposed of, and 
the most recent students of the subject have shown the belief that 
he actually had a manuscript of Shakespeare^s day Additional 
evidence to this effect appears in the postscript to the following 
letter, prmted by the Historical Manuscripts Commission (Vol. 
39, part 6, p. 30) from the manuscripts of the Duke of Portland. 

1727, December 10, 

Lew Theobald to the Countess of Oxford 
Wyants Court m Great Russell St 

As I have the good fortune to introduce an original play of Shakespeare 
to the town, it would have been greatly my happiness to have had the 
honour of approaching the Countess of Oxford Your Ladyship is so great 
a patroness, and you have so commanding an interest, that all other solici- 
tations would have been superfluous Yet unknown as I am, Madam, I 
cannot but esteem it my duty to beg the influence of your Ladyship^s 
recommendation I have presumed to inclose twelve box tickets for my 
benefit, which will be received on the 3rd, 6th, or 9th night of the play 
being acted The best title I have to flatter myself that your Ladyship 
will disperse them for me is from your known goodness, from which too I 
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can only hope pardon for the liberty of this address and the presumption 
of subscribing myself, &c 

Postscript If your Honour has any mind to read the play in manuscript, 
upon the earliest intimation of your pleasure you shall command it 

John Cadwalabee 

Umversity of Pennsylvania 


THE TEXT OP GBOBIANA’8 NUPTIALL8 

In 1904, Ernst Euhl printed the text of the early seventeenth 
century academic play Grolianafs Nuptmlls (see Boas, Gaml, Hist, 
Eng Lit , vi, 483) from the unique Bodley MS 30, 13^-25^ me. 
(see Madden, Summary Catalogue v, 316), as part of a literary 
survey entitled Grobianus in England {Palaestra^ xxxviii, Berlin, 
1904, pp 164-191) A recent collation yields the following correc- 
tions to EuhPs text Lme 10 MS. reads swore, Euhl emends to 
says without giving any reason Line 66, for back read blache 
Line 86, for piece read peice, this is apparently a transposition 
or a normalized spelling silently inserted. Line 91, for there read 
here Lme 151, for performed read preferrd Line 157, for Epv^ 
Icures read Epicures Line 173, for Mogulls read Magulls. Line 
196, MS has their rosemarye crossed out before theire sory. Line 
224, for train'd read tram'd Line 259, MS has throughmge writ- 
ten at end of line, Euhl ignores Lme 266, for curvie read scurvie. 
Line 306, for myht read night, Lme 324y for smmpenng read 
swimpring Lme 429, for daune read daunce Line 610, for make 
read marke, Lme 699, for fine read fire Line 748, Euhl omits 
MS and between law and manners. Line 764, lacuna in MS after 
of, with space for a seven or eight letter word Line 789, for 
patable read potable. Line 823, for saviour read savour Line 
913, there is no need for Euhl to emend by inserting an auxiliary 
verb (i e. have). S, d., for Grobianus read Orobianum. 

E H. Bowses 

8t Petersburg Junior College 
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HALLEE AND WIELAND 

In the August, 1773, number of Wieland’s Teutscher Merlut an 
article appeared, entitled “Die Eegieiungskunst, Oder Unteiiicht 
ernes alten Persischen Monarchen an semen Sohn Nach dem Eng- 
lischen,” consisting of 20 brief exhortations, followed by 3 lengthy 
“ Zusdtze ” In spite of the absence of a signature or specific refei- 
enees, it was generally regarded as an attack by Wieland himself on 
Haller’s TJsong, which had appeared in 1771 

The aging Haller himself, sorely vexed, appealed to his friend 
Heyne for aid (E P Eossler, Di& Grundung det Umversitat Got- 
tingen, 1855, p 372) Haller’s most important biographer, Ludwig 
Hirzel, stiU saw in this article nothing but a vicious attack, it is 
“ ein Auszug aus dem letzten Kapitel des TJsong, voll willkurlicher 
Entstellimgen, ohne jede Nennung von HaUers Namen, mit dem 
bloszen Zusatz “Aus dem Bnglischen.” Erne Eeihe spottischer 
Anmerkungen zu den Auszugen folgte. ...” {Albrecht von Hal- 
ler’s Gedichte 1882, p cdli). Max Widmann in his Albrecht 
von HalWs Staatsromane 1894 (p 216) concurred Dr Bern- 
hard Seufiert saw m 1905 the famt possibility of the existence of 
an original behind “Nach dem Englischen,” but concluded in 
1909, that the Zusatze “ stammen sicher von Wieland, wahrschem- 
lich auch der Haupttext ” {Prolegomena zu einer Wieland Ausgabe, 
III No 11 Pussnote, S. 9, Berlm 1905 and Prolegomena v No. 221 
S 35, Berlm 1909) 

Dr. Wm Kurrehneyer thereupon proved, beyond any doubt (in 
MLA.^ 38, 1923, p 869), that the first part of the Merhur article 
was a direct translation of an article in the Universal Magazine, 
London, for January 1773 (v 52, pp, 29 fl.), entitled “The Art of 
Eeignmg or the Instructions of a Persian Prmce to his Son.” 

It can now be shown that this Unwersal Magazine article is a 
patchwork of excerpts from the last part of Book iv (p 358 ff ) of 
Usong, An Eastern Nairatwe. Written m German By Baron Hal- 
ler. In Two Volumes London Printed for the Translator, and 
sold by F Newberry m Ludgate Street and J. Walter at Charing 
Cross MBCCLXZII, the Enghsh translation of tiie first edition 
of Haller’s Usong. The circle is now complete 

Pive texts must here be dealt with - the first and third editions of 
HaEer’s Usong, 1771 and 1772; the English Usong, 1773, the Unv- 
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versal Magaz%ne article and the Merhur The third “verbesserte 
Ausgabe/^ 1772, of Haller^s Usong differs from the first mainly m 
the addition of a very few explanatory sentences The last section 
of the first selection below is the most important example 

The English Usong represents, on the whole, a conscientious trans- 
lation Even Haller^s footnotes are included Only a few minor 
changes have been made insignificant additions for emphasis (as 
the strengthening of the Haller- Usong exhortation against hunt- 
ing, Haller 3^^ ed p 373,^ English Usong p 264) , slight inac- 
curacies (as luscious cates p 263 for ^^edle Fruchte^^ p. 372). 
Mistakes through ignorance are rare, as ^^in one morning p 287 
for auf einem Morgen [Land] p 386. 

The radical change has been made by the author of the Umversal 
Magazine article Evidently a quintessence of the quintessence that 
Haller had given at the end of his book was intended The source 
of the article was concealed, Usong^s name and all references to 
things Persian, except in the title, were obliterated Faced by the 
problem of compression into magazine limits, the author, however, 
generally selects what appears to him to be the meaty, salient para- 
graphs — 20 exhortations out of 56 are chosen — and translates these 
fairly faithfully, as shown below Now and then he does boil down 
or abbreviate as in selection II The completely eliminated para- 
graphs contain, for instance, 1) repetitions, to a small extent, 2) 
specific advice concerning military preparations, 3) council con- 
trary to English custom, as the exhortation against hunting. Vio- 
lence can be said to be done to the spirit of Haller’s Usong only 
in the omission of some of Haller’s favorite ideas in favor of reli- 
gion, tolerant religion, and his warmng against wealth and display. 

This extract, including the generalized title, was taken over 
bodily by the Teutscher Merhur The minor changes made by the 
English Usong translator go, as a rule, straight through as, for 
instance, for Haller’s dauerhaftes libel” (p. 376), English Usong 

cankering sore,” Universal Magazine cankering sore,^’ Merhur 
^^fressender Schaden” Haller’s Gesetze berasen sich” (p 378) 
loses its picturesqueness in all three to the same extent, as shown 
below Haller’s ^^Pflug” (p. 385) becomes generalized through- 
out* English Usong ^^tool” (p 287), Universal Mag ^^tool,” 

^ Page nmnbers in Haller’s Usong are, in this article, those of the 3rd 
ed 1772, the edition Haller clearly had in mind in his defense letter 
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Merhur ^^WeTkzeug” (p 173) ETixtherxnore, slight additions 
made by the author of the English Usong go, as a rule, through the 
Umveisal Magazine into the Merhur^ as in the case of the word 
“ basely m the first selection below, as the English Usong (265) 
^^Let no servant suspect that he may deceive thee or be the 
abettor of un 3 ust proceedings and never be suspected, compared 
with Haller (p. 374) ^^Lasz bey kemem Diener die Hoffnung 
entstehen, er werde das Unrecht dir anrathen konnen, und nicht 
entdeckt werden/^ 

A few independent changes are, however, also perceptible Der 
Teutsche Merhur is apt to use a more emphatic form of expression 
than the English as Gewalt for power in the opening para- 
graph of the article, for Haller’s original ^^Macht” (p 369) , as 
^^Gluckseligkeiten” (p 168) for English blessings,” for Haller^s 

Gutes ” Der Teutsche Merhur makes also a few independent 
additions as (p. 173) ^^Beschutze die Kaufleute, und beschranke 
die Freyheit der Handlung nicht durch unnotige Gesetze,” com- 
pared with the brief English Protect the merchants ” and Haller’s 
^^Sehutze die Kaufleute” (p 385) There are a few eliminations 
as p 172, where the English ’Tis thus the enemy of God strives 
to seduce the ]ust,” corresponding to Haller’s “ du wurdest thun, 
was der Eeind Gottes zu thun sucht, einen Gerechten verfuhren ” 
(p. 383), disappears. 

There are, however, a few other changes which lead one to suspect 
that the author in the Teutscher Merhur may also, at times, have 
consulted the original text He corrects (p 173) the flagrant mis- 
take in one morning ” of the Universal Magazine, which went back 
to the English Usong (p 287), for Haller’s "auf einem Morgen 
[Land] ” Der Merhur returns in several other instances to the 
original meanmg, if not to the word itself, as m the last sentence 
of this same Morgen ” paragraph. Again p 169 there is a return 

mit fceiner Neigung in geheimen Yerstandms steht ” instead of 
English nothing correspondent to it,” for Haller’s ^^kein heim- 
liches Verstandnisz findet” (p 371), and again as Sinnlich- 
keit” (p 169) for English "luxury,” for Haller’s " Wolluste” (p 
371) . The Merhur also omits, as shown below m the first selection, 
the sentence : " he alienates his people,” which the first Usong trans- 
lator had inserted 


The following passages from the four main texts are illustrative 
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I 

Haller’s Vsong 1771, 1772 « (p 371 of 1772 ed ) 

Die Tragheit ist eines Fnrsten groszter Fehler Er verrath sein Volk, er 
verkauft es, den Mnsziggang fur sich selbst zu erhandeln, und liefert es m 
die Hande seiner Diener Er entsagt dem Eulune, die Quelle des allgemeinen 
Wohlstandes zu seyn, und erniedriget sich bis zu dem Stande eines Schattens, 
der einen Mann vorstellt, aber nur fremden Bewegungen folget Unter einem 
tragen Fursten leiden die Untertbanen mebr als unter einem bosen, well 
die Unterdruekung so vieler losgelassenen untern Bedienten sicb in die 
Hutten eines jeden Landmannes erstreckt, und die Wutb eines Tyrannen 
nur dem Hoflinge gefabrlich ist [Ein arbeitsamer Furst kann niemals ein 
ganz seblimmer Furst seyn Das WoMseyn der Untertbanen ist das Wobl 
des Staates, der des Fursten Erbgut ist Dieses zu befordern wird er, wenn 
er die Mangel kennt, sicb selbst zu Liebe tracbten Da er Arbeit liebt, 
so reissen ibn die Wolluste nicbt bin, sein Gluck vom Glucke des Staates 
zu trennen Seine Untergebenen werden nicbt mebr das Volk drucken, weil 
der Furst es siebt, der die Verwuster seines Erbes strafen wurde ] 


English XJsong 1772 (p 261) 
and 

TJmversal Mag , 1773® (p 29) 

Slotb IS tbe greatest failing of a 
Prince, a slothful Monarch betrays, 
be alienates bis people, be sells it 
to his servants for the vile con- 
sideration of indulging his own ease 
He basely renounces tbe glory of be- 
ing the source of public welfare, and 
demeans himself even to tbe con- 
dition of a shadow, that represents 
a man, but is actuated merely by 
external powers Tbe subject is more 
wretched under a slothful than un- 
der a wicked Prince, The oppression 
of many inferior substitutes whose 
extortion is authorized, extends even 
to the huts of the poor labourers, 
the fury of a tyrant is only danger- 
ous to the courtiers 


Der Teutsohe Merkur, Aug 1773 
(P 169) 

Tragheit ist der groszte Fehler 
eines Fursten Ein trager Regent 
verrath, verkauft sem Volk, denn 
er uberlaszt es semen Dienern um 
der schlechten Ursache willen, seiner 
Gemachlichkeit pflegen zu konnen 
Er entsagt niedertrachtiger weise 
dem Ruhme, die Quelle der gememen 
Wohlfarth zu seyn, und vernichtiget 
gleichsam sich selbst zu einem 
Schatten, der zwar einen Menschen 
vorstellt, aber bios durch fremde 
Erafte in eine anscheinende Be 
wegung gesetzt wird Der Unter- 
than ist unter einem tragen Fursten 
weit unglucklicher als unter einem 
bosen Die Unterdruekung so vieler 
Unterregenten, deren Erpressungen 
autorisirt sind, erstreckt sich bis auf 


® The first and third editions of Haller’s Usong are here given in one, since 
the third merely repeats the first, adding the final passage enclosed in 
brackets above 

® Identical with English Vsong, except for the spelling of prince and 
monarch, changed to capitals 
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Der Teutsche Me'tlur, Aug 1773 
(p 169) 

die Hutte des aimeii Tagelohneis 
da hiiigegen die Wuth ernes Tyrannen 
blob semen Hofleiiten gefahrlicb ist 


Haller’s Usong 1771, 1772" 

(p 377 of 1772 ed ) 
Verandere die Verfassung von 
Persien nicbt, aueli bey den schein- 
barsten Gi unden, ohne den Bath allei 
vier Abtbeilungen und aucb diesen 
lasz dir unterscbrieben geben, und 
dennoch nimm dir Zeit, den Vor- 
schlag nocb einnial zu iiberlegen 
Alle Gesetze berasen sicb, ui d er- 
halten langsam vom Volke erne Ver- 
ehrung, die auf ibre Dauerbaftig- 
keit sich grundet Neue Gesetze smd 
ein Gestandnisz, dasz der Gesetzge- 
ber gefehlt hat, und waium sollte 
er nicht wiederum feblen konnen? 

Umve'tsal Mag Jan 1773 
(P 29) 

Change not the constitution of thy 
kingdom in any one point, even on 
the most specious grounds, without 
previously consulting the other de- 
partments which compose it De 
mand their opinions and deliberate 
Laws gradually consolidate and ac- 
quire the veneration of the people, 
which IS founded upon their per- 
manency A new law is an avowal 
that the law-giver has once erred j 
and why should he not err again? 


English Usong 1772 
(p 275) 

Change not the constitution of the 
empire, even on the most specious 
grounds, without previously consult- 
ing the foui departments demand 
their opinions under then own 
hands, and once more maturely de- 
liberate on the proposal Laws 
gradually consolidate, and acquire 
the veneration of the people, which 
IS founded upon their permanency 
A new law is an avowal that the 
lawgiver has once erred and why 
should he not err again? 

Der Teutsche Merhur Aug 1773 
(p 171) 

Veiandere die Staatsverfassung 
deines Beiches nicht im geringsten 
Theile, selbst nicht aus den schein- 
barsten Gi unden, ohne zuvor die 
ubrigen Depaitements, woraus es 
besteht, zu Bathe gezogen zu haben 
Gesetze gelangen nur nach und nach 
zur gehorigen Eestigkeit, und die 
Ehrfurcht, welche das Volk fur sie 
heget, grundet sich bios auf ihre 
Unverletzlichkeit und ewige Dauei 
Erne neues Gesetz ist ein Bekannt- 
nisz, dasz der Gesetzgeber einstmals 
geirrt habe, und, kann er sich nicht 
wiederum irren? 


Thought the jhrst pait of the Merkur article is, as inay he seen 
above, a fairly faithful translation of Haller’s Usong, the second 
part, the Zusaize, originate, as Dr Kurrelmeyer has pointed out. 


* The third edition of Haller’s Vsong 1772 here identical with first 
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with Wieland himself In the form of three lengthy commentaries 
Wieland here attacks three points m the text In the first Zusatz, 
which applies to the first selection above, he seeks to refute the 
thesis that subjects are more miserable under a weak than under a 
wicked monarch, ridicules the author for his theoretical, general 
rule and brings in a fictitious MS. to exemplify model treatment 
of the theme. Wieland lashes, however, mainly contemporary 
chaotic conditions, existing really as much m Germany as in 
Switzerland — still with a gibe inserted that might be taken to apply 
to Haller and Bern 

The second Zusatz^ referring to selection II above, attacks a rule 

never change a constitution ”) that had not been laid down The 
aged Persian monarch sought utmost stability of government, not 
the ossification of laws. Wieland wilfully ignores the modifying 
phrase of the text, ohne zuvor. , Here agam Wieland seems 
more to utilize the occasion, from behmd a safe cover, to satirize 
against deplorable arbitrary judicial conditions in Germany And 
still a personal gibe against Haller might again be seen tucked away 
inside the diatribe, ^^Der Persische Monarch (oder vielmehr der 
ehrliche Mann, der diesen Aufsatz in dessen Nahmen entworfen 
hat, und der es, von der Hohe seines sechsten Stockwerkes herab, so 
leicht findet, unveranderliche Gesetze zu geben) . . . scheint ver- 
gessen zu haben, dasz Mensehen dem unvermeidhchen Loos unter- 
worfen sind, sich zuweilen zu irren. . . 

Again in the third Zmatz there would seem to be a wilful mis- 
construing of the text m order to gam an opportunity to strike 
out against the criminal perversion of the law through loopholes 
of technicalities 

The very position of the article m the MerJcur^ followmg, as it 
does Die Wahl des Eerhules, the birthday tribute to the young 
Storm and Stress Herzog Karl August, probably indicates the idea 
of a constructive Purstenspiegel more than a mere literary 
satire 

The surprising thing is that Haller felt the article in its entirety 
to be an unqualified vicious attack upon himself and his Usong 
On Nov. 24, 1773 he writes to his friend Heyne in Gottmgen: 

Nxin komt eine Schwachheit von mir, ick weis nicht ob micli mem 
verdrieszlicher Zufall mit dem Harne emplfindlieh macht, der mir gar zn 
oft den Schlaf wegnimmt, aber der Mntli-willen in d Merkur bat aueh 
alles aufgebracbt {m B i 8t ) Usong ist als weim er ans dem Bngliscben 

3 
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ubersetzt ware, hier wieder ubersetzt und spottlieh angegnffen Der Ver 
fasser wohne im secbsteu Stoeke und ein Tyiann konne kein guter Furst 
seyn Das war nicbt gesagt, wohl aber ein arbeitsamer Fiiist konne nicbt 
ganz bose seyn und ein sogenannter guter trager Furst sey noch ein 
scblechterer Herr als ein barter Furst Selbst Kiiege zu fuhien, bin ich 
zu alt, und micb der Gottingiscben Anzeigen zu bedienen, ware ungrosz- 
mutbig, dock wunscbte ich dasz alles gesagt wuide Kann es seyn, so 
dunckt micb, mir gesehehe ein Gefallen Hat es Bedenklicbkeiten, so ver- 
geszen Ew Wohlgeb, dasz icb geschiieben babe Von den ungerecbten 
Berlinischen und Frankfurtiscben Recensionen babe icb nicbts sagen wollen ” 
(Em F Bossier, Die Q-rundung der TJmveis%tat Crottingen, 1885, p 372) 

It IS highly probable that ‘Wieland was secondaiily and slyly 
satirising the apostle of virtue and frugality Even though Haller 
had earlier exerted a deep influence on Wieland, as Adolf Frey 
clearly demonstrates (Albrecht von Haller und seme Bedeutung 
fur d'le deutsche Literatur, p. 179), later years brought an estrange- 
ment Haller^s real feelings are evident in another letter to Heyne 
(Eossler p 372, Dez 26, 1773). The necrology on Haller in 
Wieland^s Teutscher Merhur ( Jun 1778, p 248) shows, to be sure, 
genuine esteem, however only the introduction is here by Wieland 
(Seuifert, Prolegomena v, 533, p 70) and in this there are 
ambiguities 

Haller evidently resents three things in the Merhur article par- 
ticularly bitterly In the heading Aus dem Englischen ” Haller 
evidently sees a veiled insinuation of plagiarism Here it seems 
almost incredible that he does not recognize and accept his own 
flesh and blood in the first half of the article, since he was fully 
aware that his Usong had been translated, even though he might 
not yet have seen the translation (letter in Eossler p 371) In 
regard to the second point, HaUer may be said to be fully justified 
in resenting the supercilious attitude taken Concerning the third 
point, Haller was half right and half wiong He seems in his 
deep resentment to have forgotten that the sentences which he 
quotes in his defense from his text ^^Ein arbeitsamer Furst . ” 
(which comprise the second half of selection I above) were not 
added before in the 3^^ ed , 1772, words probably added out of a 
feeling that the foregoing passage might possibly be open to the 
very misinterpretation that Wieland gave them 

Taken as a whole, Wieland was partly, but only partly justified 
in his criticism of the old Persian Monarch of his translation. In- 
terpreted by Haller and his friends as a review of TJsong, it could 
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not but appear to them as a bighly unfair, petty attack Haller’s 
Usong bad shown himself through 400 pages to be in practise and 
theory a reformer, though also a conserver of tradition, a diligent 
self-controlled ruler, who created branches of government that 
curbed his own power , a ruler who insisted upon the spirit of the 
law, not on technicalities. 

Probably a network of pre]udicing factors prevented Haller from 
seeing through the mystification the example and remembrance of 
the dastardly literary persecution in a feigned form which he had 
suffered at the hands of la Mettrie (Ludwig Hirzel, Albrecht von 
Hallers Q-edichte, 1882, p odl) , the recent scathing reviews of 
Usong in the Allg deutsche BibhotheJc and in the Frankfurter 
gelehrte Anzeigen, the feeling of secretly taut relations with Wie- 
land, and lastly, his own severe physical sufferings and loneliness. 

Carol K Bang 

Baltimore, Md 


EEXENFEXEN FAUST II, L 6199 

After the masquerade at the Emperor^s court Paust takes Mephis- 
topheles into the daik corridor and requests him to call up Helen 
and Pans for the entertainment of the Emperor Mephistopheles 
sarcastically replies 

6197 Denkst Helenen so leicht kervorzunifen 
Wie das Papiergespenst der Gulden — 

Mit Hexen-Pexen, mit Gespenst-Gespinnsten, 

Kielkropfigen Zwergen stek’ ich gleich. zu Diensten, 

Doeh Teufels Liebcken, wenn auch mcht zu schelten, 

6202 Sie konnen mcht fur Heioinen gelten 

There are four compounds in this short passage that Goethe uses 
here for the first time as they are not recorded in German be- 
fore Papiergespenst^ Eexen-Fexen, Oespenst-Gespmnsten^ Teufels- 
Liehchen They all have a humorous touch In Eexen-Fexen and 
Qespenst-Oespinnsten Mephistopheles is evidently playing with the 
sound of the words They are the only two compounds that need 
comment and explanation 

Heyne in the DWb takes Eexenfexen as the plural of the mascu- 
line noun Eexenfex and explains it as ^hexenhafter Possenreisser^ 
Strehlke^s Worterhuoh zu Goethes Faust (Stuttgart 1891) repeats 
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this explanation Under Fex the DWh refers to Fachs m which 
in Upper Geiman dialects has the meaning ^ migator, scnira/ but 
also ^ blodsmnig, cictin ^ This interpretation has been substantially 
accepted by nearly all Eanst commentators. Duntzei^s suggestion 
that Hexenfexen stands for Eexenfaxen, der Dichter scheint 
diese Form gewahlt zn haben, nm den letzten Teil der Znsammen- 
setznng an den ersten mehr anklingen zu lassen^^ {Eommentar^ 
2nd ed , Leipzig 1857, p 484) has found little favor and rightly so. 
In the 3rd edition of his Ei laut&mngen zu den deutsclien 
Klassikern (Leipzig 1879) he is somewhat more explicit Statt 
Hexenfexen erwartet man Hexenf axen, aber der Dichter wollte den 
2 Tell wie in Gespenstgespinnsten mehr an den eisten anklingen 
lassen An Fex in der Bedentnng eines albernen Menschen odei 
Narren (wie anch in Narrenfex) ist hier nicht zu denken Moriz 
Ehilieh in his Fausb edition (Berlin 1888, 8th ed ) explains Eexen- 
fexen as Eexenpossen but adds “ Fex ist ein albemer Tropf Oder 
Possenreisser His attempt to combine Duntzer^s explanation with 
that of the DWh results in confusion. M Pospischil, Erlauterungen 
zu Ooethes Faust, Hamburg 1900, p 19, following Duntzer gives 
^Hexenfaxen- Hexen-Possen ^ Erich Bischoff, Frlautei ungen zu 
Goethes ^ Faust ^ (in W Konigs Erlauterungen zu den Klass^kern, 
vol 21, p. 49) gives ^Hexenfaxen Hexen-Narren, komische 
Gespenster^ Kluge-Goetze^s Etym Wh cites the word under 
Fex m cretin, also Weigand® 

But what sense is there in the statement ^mit hexenhaften 
Possenreissern (or mit hexenhaften Blodsinningen) steh ich zu 
Diensten^^ It is tiue one of the old implications of the word 
Eexe is that of Possenreisser, scurra (cf. Eandworterhuch des 
deutschen Aherglaubens iii, 1835) but the most striking charac- 
teristic of the witches both in the Northern and in the Classical 
Walpurgisnacht is their sexual attractiveness Heyne^s interpreta- 
tion m the DWh connecting Fexen with the Bavarian-Austrian 
^ der Fex,^ ^ cretin ^ emphasizes the ugliness and the ridiculousness 
of these creatures Faust commentators following the interpreta- 
tion of the DWh also stress this point Schroer says Hexenfex 
ist eine lacherliche Hexengestalt " Calvin Thomas suggests the 
tianslation ^ witch-monstrosities ^ i e revolting witches but admits 
that the meaning is a little uncertain Witkowski (9th ed ) re- 
peats the interpretation of the DWh Fex =«= cretin hier wegen des 
abstossenden Ausseren als hassliches Teufelserzeugnis.^^ But to 
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Mephistopheles the witches aie neither monstiosities nor even ugly. 
Faust himself has found them entertaining and attractive on the 
Brocken It is hardly conceivable that Mephistopheles should refer 
to his witches as cretins, repulsive and feeble-minded, even in a 
humorous and ironic passage as the one undei consideration Two 
lines later he says ^^Doch Tenfelsliebchen, wenn auch nicht zn 
schelten, Sie konnen nicht fur Heroinen gelten^^ "^The sweet- 
hearts of the devil, though no fault is to be found with them, can- 
not be considered Greek heroines ^ It would be a senseless con- 
tradiction on the part of Mephistopheles to praise the witches here 
after referring to them as ugly and feeble-minded cretins two lines 
before Fexen in 1 6199 cannot mean cretins and hence cannot be 
a form of der Fex^ cretin or scurra 
Before continuing this discussion let us consider the compound 
Gespenst-Gespinnsten It consists of two nouns which here have 
practically the same meaning, even though they are etymologically 
unrelated If we compare the meanings given in the FWh for 
Oespenst with those given for Oespinnst, we could hardly reach the 
conclusion that the two words were ever used in exactly the same 
sense even though they approach in meaning at times But seman- 
tic identity may be established if we compare the two compounds 
Hirngespenst and Hirngespinnst frequently found in the 18th cen- 
tury The former corresponds to the English ^phantom of the 
brain,^ the latter to cobweb of the brain/ Hirngespinnst is found 
in the early part of the 18th century, it is recorded in Ludwig’s 
TeutscJi-englisches Worterlucli (1716), but the underlying idea 
^das Him spinnt’ is found in the 17th century (Of JDWh s v. 
Him 4) c) and Weigand®) Hirngespenst arose in the 18th cen- 
tury, it IS a favorite word of Wieland and is also frequently used 
by Kant The numerous examples given m the BWl for Hirn” 
gespinnst and Hirngespenst show that in a large number of cases, 
perhaps the majority of cases, there was no difference of meaning 
between the two words Olof Lind’s Teutsch-Schwedisches Lexicon 
(Stockholm 1749, col 948) gives the two forms ^ Hirn-Gespenst 
Oder Gespinnst’ as the equivalent of the Swedish ^ fantisering.^ 
The semantic identity of the two words may have suggested to 
some an identity of etymological origin, but Adelung correctly 
connects Oespenst with spanen of the older language, Schroer on 
the other hand in his edition of Faust (1881) derives both from 
spanen 
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If Oespenst-Gespi7insten is a compound consisting of two nouns 
identical m meaning, a soit of dvandva compound, it is fair to 
assume that Hexenfexen is a similar compound and that the second 
part Fexen has the same meaning as the fiist part He%en GespensU 
Gesjnnnsten also implies the unreality of what Mephistopheles is 
able to of ei in keeping with the romantic irony Mephistopheles 
displays elsewhere in the poem 

Only one passage in literary German has been found so far in 
which the foim die Fexe occurs It is m Albrecht von Haller^s 
review of Lessing^s Laohoon published in the Gottinger Gelehrte 
Anze'igen 1766, p 903 The review is repimted in Hallei^s Tage- 
huch, Bern 1787, i, 278 The passage reads von dieser Art ist 
die Perle, die von einer Fexe an das Ohr emer ]eden Schlusselblume 
beym Shakespear angehangt wird The reference is to A Mid- 
summer Nighfs Dream II, i where the fairy says I must 
hang a pearl m eveiy cowslip’s ear” Haller’s Fexe corresponds 
io Shakespeare’s fairy ^ Wieland uses here Fee^ Schlegel Fife 

E L Rochholz in an article ^ Mundartliche Namen des Cre- 
tmismus’ {Zi f dtsch Philol ni, 331 ff 1871) discusses this 
passage Fex, he states, is the generally accepted name for cretin 
in the Upper German dialects by the side of cretin. Seme Heimat 
Sind die romanischen und rhatischen Hochalpen der Schweiz, Tirols, 
Steiermarks und Karnthens . Wahrend dies wort nun schon 
langst em genus commune gewoiden ist, wird es im Salzburger 
Unter-Inntal noch nach beiden geschlechtern unterschieden der 
Fecks, die Fegkin . Albrecht von Haller hat diesem mundart- 
lichen f eminin eine hochdeutsche form zu geben gesucht, und bringt 
dasselbe zugleich mit dem feenwesen in verbindung, welches im 
romanischen volksglauben als veranlasser des cretmenzustandes 
gilt ” After quoting the passage ^ from Haller’s review Rochholz 
continues Jeder leser sieht, dass mit diesem feminm nicht mehr 
die blodsinnige, sondern die zauberische nymphe gemeint ist, die 
dem romanischen sprachgebiete ausschliesslich angehorende fee. 

^In the quotation as given by Rochholz the word Fewe is followed by 
Elfe in parenthesis Rochholz was evidently under the impression that 
Haller had himself placed Elfe m parenthesis to explain Fexe, but neither 
the ^otimger Gelehrte Anzeigen nor Haller’s Tageluoh contain the paren- 
thesis Rochholz’s immediate source was Lessmge Lehen und Werhe by 
Banzel and G-uhrauer, where the editors had inserted Elfe in parenthesis 
to explain Fexe 
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Aus eben diesem gebiete wird Haller seme auffallende wortform 
entlehnt haben, sie ist ihm durch das patois des Waatlandes and 
des ans TJnterwallis angrenzenden Freibuigerlandes vermittelt 
zugekommen, in diesen damals noch unter Bern stehenden landes- 
teilen hatte er semen ofteren anfenthalt genommen, spater seme 
amtliche stellang gefanden Hier hat bis heate der feenglaube 
aasgedaaert in zahlreichen lokalsagen, welehe in Vaillemin^s schrift 
Canton Waat and in Heinr Ranges monographie Die feen in der 
Schweiz gesammelt stehen/^ 

TJnfortanately Rochholz gives no direct references for the ase of 
the word in the romanischen and rhatischen Hochalpen der 
Schweiz” A carefal search of the two volumes of Yuillemin^s 
Der Kant on Waat (St Gallen and Bern 1849) shows no trace of 
the word Fexe. Rangers monograph Die Feen m der Schweiz^ 
I have not been able to obtain The Schweizeruche Idwtihon refers 
to Haller^s ase of Fexe and to Rochholz^s article, bat does not record 
any other example of the ase of the word as masculine or as femi- 
nine In dictionaries and glossaries of Brench-Swiss patois I have 
not been able to find an example of Fex(e) In the Romansch 
dictionary of A Velleman^ ^ Val Fex^ is recorded as the name of 
a valley in Upper Engadin and Fex as name of several groups of 
houses in the Val Fex No explanation is given but it is not 
impossible that the valley was named after the zauberische 
Nymphe ” mentioned by Rochholz 

Bat there is clear evidence that the femmme Fex was used m 
the Austro-Bavarian dialect in the sense of witch The masculine 

2 It seems very doubtful that Kunge’s monograph Die Feen in der 8chwei& 
was ever published The Dictionnaire Eistorique et Biographique de la 
Suisse (Neuch0,tel 1930) does not record the work m its bihliogiaphy of 
Heinrich Bungees writings Nor is it recorded in the obituary notice of 
Heinrich Bunge published in the Aniseiger fur sohweieerische Gesohiohte, 
1887, p 87, where all the works of Bunge dealing with Switzerland are 
given H Prohle in his sketch of Heinrich Bunge’s life in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic says Bunge sammelte die Sagen der Schweiz, 

und die Schweizersagen in Prohles Deutschen Sagen (2 Aufl 1879) sind 
fast ganz diesem ungedruckt gebliebenen Werke entnommen” Among 
Bunge’s published works Prohle does not mention Die Feen der Schweiss 

* Anton Velleman, Ladimsehes Notworterhuch mit deutsoher, framosischer 
und englisoher Vhersetmng Abridged Dictionary of the Ladin {or 
Bomansoh ) Lemguage with German, French and English Translation Sama- 
den 1929 
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F ex m the sense of cretin is characteristic for the Anstro-Bavarian 
dialect Carl Loritza^s Neues Id%oUcon Viennense (Wien, 1847) 
records "^Fex (die) gleichbedeutend mit Hex z B geh, dn alte 
Fez ^ It is also found in Fr S Hngel, Der Wiener DialeLt Lexi- 
Icon der Volhssprache (Wien Pest Leipzig 1873) ^Fex, eine 
Hexe, anch em Trottel, ein Idiot ^ Weigand® cites Loiitza but 
Hexenfexen he connects with Fex^ masc, in the sense of cretin 
It IS clear that Fex ^ witch ^ and Fex ^ cretin^ are etymologically 
identical, the mysterionsness and the ugliness of the cretins sug- 
gested witchcraft, but it is wrong and misleading to translate and 
to explain the second part of Hexenfexen with Possenreisser^ 
feeble-minded, cietin or with anything else than witch 

Whether Haller got his Fexe from an Alemannic source not else- 
where recorded or from the Austro-Bavarian, it need not surprise 
us that he rendered Shakespeare^s fairy with a word meaning witch 
Before Wieland had introduced Elfe mto German, German authors 
were hard put to it to find a satisfactory translation for the English 
• fairy ^ or ^ elves ^ They frequently render it with ^ Hexen ^ In 
Thomson's Seasons, ' Summer ' 1 1095 ' the fairy people ' is ren- 
dered by Brockes (1745) and by Tobler (1764) with 'der Hexen 
Schaar ' In the German translation of Clarissa Earlowe (Gottin- 
gen 1753, Till 5) we lead es mussen doch wohl, wie man sagt, 
die Hexen (in the original ^fames') allzeit bei der Hand sein, 
den Verhebten zu helfen (Of the article Fei, Fee- Elfe in Zt f 
disch Wortforschung xiv 203 where other examples may be found,) 

Fex in the sense of witch does not seem to be entirely unknown 
in modern High German, at least Muret-Sanders' EnzyUopadisches 
Deuisch-EngliscTies Worterluch records Fex as a rarely used weak 
feminine in the sense of Hexe ' by the side of the weak masculine 
der Fex in the sense of ^ fool ' 

In Dutch we find the word feex formerly used at times in the 
sense of witch Matthias Kramer's Nider-Hoch-Teutsch und Each- 
Nider-Teuisoh Dictionanum, Nurnberg 1719, Appendix p. 286 
records F eex as ^ Hex, Zauberin ' , ^ zy is en booze Feex, sie ist eine 
bose Hexe ' In the German-Dutch part we find under Hex ^ Heks, 
Hex, Feex, Duivel-jaagster' But the Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal does not recognize this meaning at all The relation 
of Dutch feeks to Upper German Fex is obscuie 

Goethe had doubtless read Haller's review of Lessing's Laokoon 
and the strange word Fexe may have clung to his memory until. 
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late in life;, it emerged as the appropriate rhyming word for his 
humorous compound Hexenfexen, but he may also have heard the 
Bavarian-Anstrian dialect word foi witch 
It is interesting to note that some of the English and American 
translators have caught the meaning of the word better than the 
German Fanst commentators They felt instmctively that Mephis- 
topheles was not thinking of cretins, monstrosities or feeble-minded 
fools but of witches always dear to him Miss Anna Swanwick 
translates (London 1879) ^ With wizard witchery, or ghostly ghost,/ 
Or goitered dwarf, Pm ready at my post ^ Excellent is W H van 
der Smissen^s rendering (London-Toronto 1926 p 192) ^ With 

witchy witches or with ghosties ghostly/ And goitred goblins I can 
serve yon mostly ^ The humorous touch of the original is preserved 
in the English George M. Priest also avoids the pitfall of cretinism 
(ISTew York, 1932) ^ With witches^ witchery and ghostly ghost/ 

With changelmg dwarfs I^m ready at my post^ 


Harvard Vmversity 


John A Walz 


LICHTENBEEGS VOETEAG tlBEE DIE CHAEAKTEEB 
IN' DEE GESCmCHTE URD SEIR GESAMTWEEK 

Die Schriften Georg Christoph Liehtenbergs, von denen Goethe 
sagte, man konne sich ihrer als der wnnderbarsten Wnnschelrute 
bedienen wo er einen Spass maeht, liegt em Problem verborgen ” 
haben noch keine nmfassende Darstellung gefunden, teils wohl 
mfolge der Unubersichtlichkeit des weithin verstrenten Materials, 
tells wegen des Eehlens einer rasch einlenchtenden EntwicMnng 
Oder anch nnr einer leicht darstellbaren Einheit seines Wesens 
Man kennt anch hochstens die Aphorismen, die Parodie anf Lavater 
nnd die Briefe aus England Sonst smd die Prosaschriften fast 
vollig vergessen. Sie sind aber fur das Verstandnis des Wesens 
dieses Mannes, 3 a selbst des inneren Zusammenhanges der Aphoris- 
men und so ihrer selbst fast unentbehrlich. 

Die meisten seiner ihn em Leben lang beherrschenden Themen 
und die Jahrzehnte langfortwirkenden Grundformen seines Denkens 
lassen sich schon m den ersten uns bekannten Rotizheften erken- 
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nen^ Wie eine zweite Spiegelung seiner Eigenart, wie em be- 
wnssteres Progiamm seiner spateren Wirksamkeit stellt sich nns 
seme erste erhaltene znsammenhangende Niedeischnft dar, der 
Entwuif zum Vortrag nber die Oharaktere m der Geschichte. 

Am 25 Oktober 1764 war erne Anzahl Gottinger Dozenten zu 
emer historischen Akademie znsammengetreten, die anch Studenten 
als Beisitzer oder ansserordentliche Mitgliedei anfnahm ^ Ein 
Vierteljabr nacb der Grundung hielt vor ihr der junge Student der 
Matbematik und Physik Lichtenberg ^enen Vortrag, der naeh 
semen Worten erne Idee auseinandersetzte, die er sicb damals Ton 
der Tollkommenen Schilderung ernes Charakters m emer Geschielits- 
erzahlung machte ® 

Dieser Vortrag ist in der versuchten Konzentration bewusstere 
Denkarbeit als die ersten Notizen, denn er sammelt Lichtenbergs 
verstreute Ideen auf einen Gegenstand, die Aufgaben des Geschichts- 
schreibers. Nicht ganz bewusst aber ist er sich des inneren Sinnes 
dessen, was sich hier abspielte Der Verfasser spricht hier das erste 
Mai sein ibn em Leben lang beherrschendes Streben nach Kenntms 
und Verstandnis des Mensehen aus Dass er dieses gerade fur den 
Geschiclitssclireiber als notwendig begrundete, empjSnden wir beute 
als Zufall, und aucb er deutet derartiges an 

Die Eigensckaften, die ich vorliin genannt babe, sind diejenigen, die jeder 
besitzen soli, der die Welt mit Brfolg lehren will, er mag Gesehicbts- 
schreiber, Poet, Recbtsgelebrter, Bedner Oder Arzt sein, und sie smd aucb 
zu alien Zeiten die unterscbeidende Zuge grosser Scbnftsteller gewesen 

Wir wissen, dass in Lichtenberg um jene Zeit der Plan ernes 
psychologischen Eomans entstand 

Mit dem Grundthema semes Lebens, Menschenkenntnis, offenbart 
sich auch seme Grundhaltung Skepsis gegenuber allem Wissen, 
eine Skepsis aber, die nicht die Hande m den Schoss sinken lasst, 
sondern die zu immer neu tatigem und rucksichtslosem Eorschen, 
Denken, Uberprufen antreibt Sie ist Ausgangspunkt des Vortrags * 
Die Oharaktere der Geschichte, wie sie waren, seien nicht unbedmgt 

^Vgl einen demnacbst in den PMLA erscbemenden Aufsatz Zur Prage 
der Selbstandigkeit seiner Notizen siebe meinen Hinweis "Lichtenbergs 
PM” in Diohtung und Volhstum 1936 (Icb beieite eine Licbtenberg- 
Biograpbie vor ) 

®Vgl A Leitzmann, Liohtenlergs Naohla^, S 183 

® B Lichtenbergs Naohla&, S 3 ff 
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gleiehzusetzen jenen, die ims geschildert werden Wolle man diese 
kennen^ so musse man erst mit der Yerfassnng des Gesdnehts- 
schreibers vertiant sem nnd wissen^ ob er die notigen Kenntnisse 
babe Das grosse Thema^ das der Titel angibt, wird also sofort 
verkleinert (Zerfallung nnd Spezialisiernng seiner Tbemen ans 
Gewissenhaftigkeit, Wittein des Problemreichtnms nnd Interesse 
am minntiosen Detail sollte stets Licbtenbergs Art bleiben) nnd 
dies so beransgescbalte besondere Tbema, statt in einer Vorlesnng 
erledigt zn werden^ wird anf deren drei anfgeteilt Nnr die Nieder- 
schrift der ersten, der allgemeinen/^ ist erhalten. 

Anfklarensch nnd ecbt licbtenbergisch zngleich soil dann Yon 
verschiedenen besonderen Gesichtspnnkten ans der NTntzen 
einer solchen Unternehmnng dargetan werden nnd was man spater 
Befriedignng zweckfreien wissenschaftlichen Interesses^^ nennt, 
beisst bier sebr einfacb Befriedignng [geograpbiscber nnd gescbicbt- 
lieber] Nengier In Benrteilnng der TJnternebmnng komme es an 
anf die naturlicbe Gescbicbte eines Eeiches nnd das Genie, d h 
die Geistesart, einer Nation Grosse Manner seien ^^nichts als 
grosse Cbaraktere der Lander nnd ibrer Bewobner/^ ibre Scbilde- 
rnngen nicbts als Teile einer noch wenig bearbeiteten Natnrge- 
scbicbte, namlich der Natnrgescbiebte vom menscblicben Herzen 
In ein paar Satzen ist so Licbtenberg vom Sprnngbrett der Ge- 
scbichte bei dem immer zentralen Gegenstand seines Denkens 
angelangt (Ans ihm entwickeln sicb ]a anch bald seme Plane 
znr Antobiographie, znr Lebensgescbicbte des sondeibaren Kanzes 
Knnkel,, Antiqnais in Gottingen, nnd znm Eoman Christoph Seng ) 
Tiefblickend eikennt der 22]ahrige, dass das Entscheidende im 
Leben dnrch den Cbarakter bestimmt ist nnd begmndet dies exakt 

Die gnaue Verbmdung unserer Gesuimingen mit nnsern Handlungen, nnd 
dieser letzteren nut unsern Begebenheiten, macht, dass das Portrait emer 
Seele zugleich ein Plan ihres Lebens nnd ihrer ganzen Geschielite ist 

So werde das Seelenbildnis, Yon einem grossen Knnstler gezeiehnet, 
wicbtiger als alle Lebensbescbreibnngen nnd bisweilen ein InbegriiBE 
von den Begebenheiten eines Staates nnd ein Anszng ans der Menge 
Yon Triebfedern, die ganzen Weltteilen eine andere Gestalt geben 
konnen In der Seele Jnlins Caesars liege der Grand jahrbnnderte- 
langer gescbicbtlicber nnd geograpbiscber Verandernngen TJnd 
scbon bier erfolgt der erste semer nnzabligen Angnffie anf kompi- 
latoriscbes, geistloses Gelebrtentum, m emem Satze, der dadnrcb 
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echtex Liehtenberg ist, dass Ernst unmerklich m Scherz ubergeht, 
doch. so, dass mit ernster Miene die Scherzbaftigkeit abgeleugnet 
werden konnte : 

da man heutzntage sclion anfangt zn Terlangen, dass jedes Buch eine 
Abbildnng der korperlicben Eigensebaften seines Verfassers entbalten soil, 
der sebr oft nicbt so viel Anteil an semem Bucli bat, als Caesar an der 
beutigen Verfassung des deutscben Reicbs 

Und gleich daranf wieder eine angesicbts der Vorliebe der Zeit fur 
teleologiscbe Betrachtungen unentscheidbar zwischen Ernst und 
Scherz schillernde Eeststellung, gleichfalls sichtlich als verbluf- 
fender emzelner, aphonstischer Emfall entstanden und hier 
eingefugt 

Wir wnndern nns nber das bobe Alter der Erzvater, wenn man aber 
die Erweiternng unserer Erkenntnis, und die Besserung unserer Seele fui 
den Endzweck unsers Lebens ansiebt, so batten sie Ursacbe, ein langeres 
Leben zu verlangen als wir, denn wir baben den Unterricbt der Gescbicbte , 
und wer sicb desselben als Pbilosopb bedient, bat allzeit scbon ein balbes 
Jabrtausend gelebt, aucb wenn er in seinem 40sten stirbt 

Angesichts der Torgestellten Aufgabe, ein Seelengemalde zu 
entwerfen, regt sich die Ahnung you emem der entscheidendsten 
und — soweit wir sehen — ^von der Eorschung vollig unbeachteten 
Erlebnisse in Lichtenbergs Gedankenwelt der Entdeckung der 
Ganzheitspsychologie, bestimmt, an die Stelle einer Psychologic — 
mehr Seelentheorie als Seelenkunde — ^zu treten, die isolierte Eigen- 
schaften willkurlich mitemander Yerbindet 

Sie [die Proportion in den Seelengemalden] ist wurklicb da, und unsere 
guten Handbucber der Sittenlebre sind die Zeicbenbucber, wo die einzelnen 
Teile oft mit vielem Gluck entworfen sind, die aber vielleicbt ebensowenig 
scbon in einer Verbindung existiert baben, als die Glieder des Vatikaniscben 
Apolls Die Regeln dieser Zeicbenkunst sind freilicb trotz unsren unzab- 
ligen moraliscben Scbriften noeb nicbt tief genug untersucbt 

Welche Eahigkeiten smd nun erforderlich, tun ein solches See- 
lengemalde anzufertigen^ Nur em wahres philosophisches Genie 
sei dazu imstand, gebildet nicht durch Logik, sondern durch ei- 
gene [d. h selbstandige] Betrachtung Eine bestandige Aufmerk- 
samkeit auf sich selbst, ein tiefes Nachdenken uber die Begeben- 
heiten, worunter ich auch die gemeinsten rechne, und uber die 
kleinsten Triebfedern der menschliehen Handlungen . . • Das ist 
Yon Anfang bis Ende eine Beschreibung you Lichtenbergs eigenem 
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Denkleben das fur die ganze AufHarimg wichtige, sein privates 
Dasem als Schriftsteller aber gexadezu beherrschende Thema der 
Autonomie des Denkens ist hier ebenso angedeutet wie seme Lieb- 
lingsbesehaftigung^ die Selbstbeobachtung, der aphoristiscb in weite 
Eernen fuhrende Ausgang vom unbedeutendeii Emzelnen^ ebenso 
wie seme bald durch ihre Gegenstande^ bald dureb ihre Methode 
mikrologiscbe Psychologie Bloss der gleichfalls geforderte ^^Um- 
gang mit Lenten von allerlei Stand und Alter fehlte ihm nocb, das 
Wissen von dieser IsTotwendigkeit zeigt seme unvoreingenommene 
Emsicht. Sie fuhrt dazu dafi er aus ihr bald emen Programmpunkt 
semer Lebensfubrung macbt Ebenso notwendig fur jeden^ der die 
Welt mit Erfolg lehren will/^ sei eine dureb lange IJbung erlangte 
Fertigkeit in der Mienen-Kenntnis das Lieblmgstbema seiner 
70er Jabre, die Pbysio-oder Pathognomik tauebt auf, ziemlicb an 
den Haaren berbeigezogen und sebon mit der cbarakteristiscben, 
vielleicbt unbewussten Yerwendung des Wortes ^^Mienen-^^ und 
nicht melir Gesichtskenntnis Dies war 3 a spater sein Haupt- 
gedanke, dass Pbysiognomik sich mit den im Gesicht dauernd 
gewordenen Ergebnissen der Mienen^ nicbt mit den Konstanten des 
Ausdrucks, wie Schadelbau, Nasenform u s vr zu befassen babe. 

So wie die Eigenscbaften, die der Geschichtsscbreiber baben solle, 
jene sind, die Licbtenberg bei sicb selbst kultiviert, so vrarnt er 
vor einer Gef abr, die ihn selbst dauernd bedrobte^ vor der Leiden- 
sebaft^ dureb Witz glanzen zu wollen Die Macbt des Witzes 
uber die Meinung [=« den Gedanken], beide m einerlei Person 
genommen, 1 st wohl mebr gefublt als gesagt worden . ” Diese 

Pormulierung klingt an den Titel ernes Buebes an, den Licbtenberg 
sich damals notierte Micbaelis^ Beantwortung der Frage von dem 
F%nfLuss der Meinungen %n d%e Sprache und der Spmche %n die 
Memungen, Berlin 1760 (A 21, Anm. in Leitzmanns Ausgabe der 
Apborismen) In der Tat batten damals Licbtenbergs spracb- 
kntiscbe Interessen sebon emgesetzt. Leibniz^ Bemuhungen urn erne 

Cbaraetenstica universalis/^ erne Art mternationaler wissenscbaf t- 
licber Spracbe, die, frei von nationalen Parbungen, logiscben 
Begriffen folgt, maebten grossen Emdiuck aui ibn. Die dritte 
Eintragung in seinem ersten erbaltenen ITotizbeft lautet 
Um eine allgemeine Cbarakteristik ^ustande zu bringen, mussen wir erst 

* s meine Arbeit Der Apborismus als hteransche Form,” Zs f Aesthe- 
ttk und Kunstwtssenschaft, 1933, S 154 und passim 
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von der Ordnung m der Sprache abstraliieren, die Oidnung ist eine gewisse 
Musik, die wir festgesetzt und die in wenigen Fallen (z E femme sage, 
sage femme) einen sonderbaren Nutzen hat Eine solche Spiache, die den 
Begriffen folgt, mussen wir erst haben, Oder wenigstens fur besondere 
Falle suchen, wenn wir in der Chaiakteristik foitkommen wollen so 
wird eine solche Spiache ebenso sehwer sem zu entweifen, als die andeie, 
die daraus gefolgert weiden soli 

la seiner Sprachbetraclitnng ist er m dieser Zeit noch ganz Eatio- 
nalist nnd scheut vor der zeugenden Kraft der Worter zurnck 
Eine Analogic znm Einflnss der Sprachen anf die Meinnng hat 
sicli ihm hier erofiEnet Zu ihr komme '^^der Einfluss des 
Mechanischen in der Schreibart/^ namlich die unwillkurliche Ver- 
falsehung der Wahrheit durch Verlockungen des Stils, wie Anti- 
thesen, symmetnschen Aufbau und Abrundung der Penoden 
(Man erinnert sich hier der Worte des anderen grossen Mathema- 
tikers, Aphoristikers und Wahrheitssuchers, Pascal, uber die fausses 
fenUres pour la symmetne, Pascals, der mit solcher Macht die An- 
tithese vexwendete, wo sie Ausdruck echten antithetischen Denkens 
und antithetischer Weltanschauung ist ) Wirklich verlassen unge- 
zwungener Sprechton und Naturlichkeit Lichtenberg nur in jenen 
Qattungen, die ihm nicht lagen, wie in den Eomanfragmenten Bx- 
penmentell (^) hat der indieLiteraturverschlagenejungePhysiker 
versucht, diese Vexfalschung zu beweisen, indem er ein Stuck aus 
Guicciardini in eine solche Grammatische Musik setzte In den 
Notizheften nahm er den Gedanken bald wiedex auf 

Der Einfluss des Stils auf unsere Gesmnungen und Gedanken, von dem ich 
an einem andern Ort geredet habe, zeigt sich sogar bei dem sonst genauen 
Linnaeus, er sagt, die Steine wachsen, die Pflanzen wachsen und leben, die 
Tiere wachsen, leben und empfinden, das erste ist falsch, denn das 
Wachstum der Steine hat keine Ahnlichkeit mit dem Wachstum der Tiere 
und Pflanzen (A22) 

AnSer solchen Metaphern sei eme ganz spezifiselie Gefahr bei 
GbarakterscMderungen noch die TJnbestimintheit der Worter, mit 
denen die Eigenschaften der Seele bezeichnet werden. Denn man 
sei m der Analyse des menschlichen Qomnts noch nicht sehr weit 
gekommen xmd die Bigenschaftsbezeichnnngen seien soznsagen nnr 
Geschlechtsnamen,, dm noch sehr Yiele Gattringen nnter sich be- 
greifen. Nicht nnr, dass es keine ivirklichen Synonyme gibt — sie 
bezeichnen in Wirklichkeit verschiedene Species einer nnd derselben 
Gattung. Aber anch zn den vorhandenen Wortern, die kerne ver- 
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meintlidien Synonyma nebeni oder uiiter sieh haben, mussten noch 
Species gefnnden werden Da es so Yiele Eegimgen m ans gibt^ die 
feiner smd als unsere Worte, borgen wir Worte und zugleich init 
ihnen Begriffe^ die nber das Ganze eine Dngewissheit verbreiten^ 
die erst schwinden werde, bis ein La Bruyere und noch ein grosserer 
als er die Seele in einem Worterbuch erklaren werde Worauf 
Lichtenberg als Physiker spater immer Gewicht legte^ auf Yer- 
feinerung der Dntersuchungsmethoden, Verbesserung der Instru- 
mented das Yerlangte er hier fur die Geisteswissenschaft ; Ver- 
feinerung der Begnjffed dadurch Yerfeinerung (= Spezialisierung) 
der Worter Diese neuen Instrumente konnten dann getreuere 
Bilder der geschichtliehen Wirklichkeit entwerfen. 

Damit bricht die erste Yorlesung ab, die zweite und dritte smd 
nicht erhalteU; vermutlich brachte nach dieser allgemeinen Bin- 
leitung die zweite Besonderes zur Physiognomik; die dritte Erlau- 
terungen zur geistvollen und fruehtbaren Kreuzung aus Sprach- 
kritik und energiseher Mikropsychologied mit dieser Kritik der 
Spraehe aber schon Kiitik der Geschichte 

Man ahnt schon angesichts dieses ersten YortragSd wie schwer 
Lichtenberg sich jedes einzelne Ilrteil machte und warum er trotz 
genialer Einsichten in Sachliches so oft wie ein erfolglos bemuhter 
Wissenschaftsmethodiker und grundsatzlicher Erkenntniskritiker 
wirktd der me em im landlaufigen (wissenschaftlichen oder literari- 
schen) Sinn grosses Dnternehmen Yollendete, das die Gegenstande 
der Wissenschaft selbst behandelt hatte oder unmittelbar eine 
literarische Darstellung gewesen ware. Wir smd hier absichthch 
der unsystematisch lockeren GedankenYerknupfung in Licbtenbergs 
Dntersuchung gefolgt;, die vielleicht bloss die Zusammenfugung 
einiger seiner mnerlich zusammengehongen Lieblingsideen ist. 
Denn dieser Mangel an Systematik im ausseren Aufbau schon 
seiner Erstlmgs-Schnft lasst beispielhaft erkennen, warum sein 
gauzes Werk irrig oft nur als PuUe geistreicher Bmzelbeobach- 
tungen auf gef asst und gewertet wurde und nicht als Ausdruck einer 
einheitlichen, pexsonlich durchgeformten Weltanschauung 

Praitz H Mautkee 

I%d%ana Vmvers%ty 
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A NOTE ON THE LAZARILLO BE TOBMES 

Practically the whole of the fifth chapter of the Lazanllo in the 
Antwerp and Bnrgos editions of 1554 is taken np by the story of 
the luldero and the alguazil, one single incident, for which a source 
has been found in the Novelhno of Tommaso Guardato, better 
known as Masuccio Salernitano, who wiote his tales at the court of 
Naples in the years after 1460 and first gathered them in 1476 ^ 
The story in question is summed up as follows in Settembrmfs 
edition ^ 

Fra Girolamo da Spoleto con un osso di corpo morto fa credere al popolo 
Sorrentmo sia il braccio di Santo Luca il compagno gli d^i contra lux 
prega Iddio che ne dimostri miracolo il compagno flnge cascar morto, ed 
esso orando lo ritorna in vita, e per li doppi miracoli raduna assai moneta, 
diventane prelato, e col compagno poltroneggia 

The fifth chapter of the Lazanllo is one of the most individually 
marked of the whole book Who can forget the algmziVs well- 
timed entrance into the church en lo mepr del sermon, his kneelmg 
in prayer and rising to accuse his secret partner con voz alia y 
pausada (p 333) , and the echacuervo^s superb prayer for the 
Lord^s intervention de rodtllas en el yulp%io y puestas las manos y 
mvrando al c'lelo (p 335), evidently M ansportado en la dimna 
essenaa (p. 338), awakenmg at last from his contemplation como 
qmen despierta de vn dulce sueno (p 339) only to plunge once 
more into a prayer, this time of intercession, with eyes again raised 
to heaven que cas% nada se le paresma s^no vn poco de llanco No 
one readmg this chapter attentively can fail to recognize the touch 
of a story-teller and an artist But its only known possible source 
is also the work of an artist, and its elaboration shows as strongly 
the imprmt of Masuccio as the Lazanllo that of its unkn own 
creator. 

Readers of the Italian novella will easily remember Brother 
Girolamo and his confederate Mariano, non meno soficienie art%sia 
d% lui (p. 56), in their thoroughly localized Southern Italian set- 
ting, the show of reverence and awe with which the relic,^ in the 
light of flickering torches, is opened by a master showman con gh 
000 %% p%em d% lacnme (p 59 1), a showman who is too clever to 

^ Of Lamnllo de formes, ed Cejador, Madrid, 1914, p 243 f 

®]srapoii, 1874, p sa. 
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seem unperturbed by the public accusation, but who mostratosv 
alqumto turbato (p. 61) and posto con la mano sxlenzio al popolo 
che conhnuo mormorava, e veduto inemmente ognuno attento a 
c^^ che dvr voleva, rvooUosi verso Valtare maggxore ove un^ im- 
magvae del crocxfisso stava, e a quello mgxnocchxatosi^ con molte 
lacnme cod prese a dire, ... A talented narrator is evidently at 
work here, dramatizmg each carefully reported speech, keeping an 
eye on actors, crowd and background, quick with realizmg detail* 
thus when the accomplice has been revived Era Girolamo, con diffi- 
coltd non piccola vn sul pergolo nmontato, watches the gifts piling 
up and in good time, dato un canto segno ai compagni, devoutly 
departs In short, the novella and the fifth chapter of the Lazor 
rxllo, differing in many details, and with no more m common than 
the story in barest outlme, are both such artistically different re- 
creations that it is almost impossible to consider one as the source 
of the other. 

However, about the year 1450 there was published m Germany a 
book of warning agamst beggars and vagabonds entitled Die Easier 
Betrugnme der Gyler^ the substance of which in later versions 
became known as the Liber vagatorum and appeared m a Lower 
Ehenish, a Low German and a Flemish translation The Flemish 
version only is of mterest m our discussion. Its earliest extant 
edition, preserved m an exceedingly rare, perhaps unique copy, was 
printed m Antwerp in 1563 with the title Der Fielen / Rdbau- 
wen/ oft der Schalcken Vocabulaer / ooc de beueysde manieren der 
bedeleeren oft bedelerssen , . , and with the colophon Ghedruct 
Thantwerpen by Jan de Laet in die Rape Anno M D Ixn^j [r. 
Lxii]] The approbation, however, is dated Brussels, September 
31, 1547, and presumably there was an edition in that year, but no 
record or copy of it appears to have survived The edition of 1563 
was reprmted m Antwerp in 1917 (given m the book as 1914) by 
V de Meyere and L Bakelmans, under the title Het BoeTc der 
Rabauwen en NaaTctridders (now out of print) and more recently, 
with a reduced facsimile of five pages, m J G. Moormanix^s De 
Geheimtalen {Bronnenboeh)^ Zulphen, 1934, pp. 9-76'*' In this 

® Cf F Chr Av6 Lallemant, Das Deutsche Baunerthum, Leipzig, I (1938) 
136 fP and F Kluge, Botwelsch Quellen und Wortschatsf der Gaunersprache 
und verwandten Gehetmspraohm, Strassturg, I ( 1901 ) p 55, Anhang. 

* Kluge, 2 0 , p 92 ff lias reprinted a later edition of Haerlem, 1613. 
Our quotations are from Dr Moormann’s reprint. 

4 
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Flemish version only (not m the Ehenish or Low German ones) 
prmted in a Spanish dependency and early enough, piobably, to 
have been utilized by the author of the Lmanllo in the lost first 
edition (not long before 1554) there appeared the following 
exempel, containing in substance the episode of the hulderOj a good 
deal shorter than Masuccio^s tale, yet with certain details which 
would seem to make it a more l±ely source for the Lazanllo 

Het waren twee ghesellen die in Westvalen ende omtrent Colen regneer- 
den, daer af die eene gliecleet was gelijck een pnester, ende die ander 
gkelijck een ander iijn man Desen eenen die ghelijck een clerc was badde 
een groot heylichdom, gelijc hy seyde, ende hier af hadde by valscbe 
bneven Ende daer by in de steden oft dorpen qnam, daer gaf bi den pro- 
cbiaen dat derde deel, dat by zijn beylicbdom op den stoel mocbte toonen 
ende daer af prediken Ende als by op den stoel stont, ende seer groote 
leugbenen looeb, soo stont zijn gbeselle onder dat volck gbelyck een vreemt 
man, ende sprac seer luyde tot den volcke, dat bedrocb was, ende dat 
dien clerc met zijn beylicbdomme een boeve was, ende dattet al gbelo- 
ghen was dat by seyde Ende na dat by dat gbeseyt badde viel bi acbter- 
waeits op die aerde, al oft by besiect badde geweest, ende bi badde roode 
aerde, ende zeepe in zijnen mont ende in zijn ooren, ende doen scbeent dat 
by scbnymde en bloedde nut den mont ende nut die ooren Ende daer nae 
riep die elerck tot den volcke Hoe grooten ende scboone mirakel nu bier 
gbedaen beeft dit beylicbdom Laet ons tocb nn bertelijc bidden dat God 
door dit beylicbdom desen armen menscbe wedeiom gbesont wil maecken, 
ende terstont daer na bequam by weder Ende aldus gaven die slecbte 
menscben tot den beylicbdom alle dat sy vermocbten (Moormann, p 32 ) 

Translated into English this would read 

In Westphalia and about Cologne two companions carried on, one dressed 
like a priest, tbe other appearing like some other man of substance The 
one who looked like a cleric possessed, so be said, a very holy relic, and 
with reference to this be earned forged letters And when be came into 
a town or village, he would give tbe parisb-priest one third for tbe privi- 
lege of showing bis relic from tbe pulpit and preaching about it And as 
be stood in tbe pulpit and told very great lies, bis confederate would stand 
among tbe people as if be were a stranger, and would say to tbe people in 
a very loud voice that tbe cleric with tbe holy relic was a rascal, and that 
all be said was a pack of lies And after be bad said that, be would fall 
backwards on tbe ground, as if be bad been struck with sickness, and be 
bad red earth and soap in bis mouth and in bis ears, and then it seemed 
as if be were foaming and bleeding from mouth and ears And thereupon 
tbe cleric would shout to tbe people How great and wonderful a miracle 
this relic has now wrought Let us pray now with all our hearts that 
God, through tbe power of this relic, may make this poor man sound 
again, and presently be would come to bis senses And so tbe simple peo- 
ple would give to tbe holy relic everything they could afford 
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The fifth chapter^ like other parts of the Lazai %Uo, has evidently 
been tampered with and shortened for instance, the confederate 
who first appeared m the village in company with the echacuervo 
(p 233), is referred to, when first mentioned (p 230, 1 2), as 
el alguazily but even in its present shape the chapter presents cer- 
tain details which place it nearer to the Liber vagatorum than to 
Masuccio^s novella Thus both the Flemish veision and the Lazor 
rillo introduce the impostor as propitiating the local parish priest 
{Lazarillo, p. 228), and both represent the confederate as foaming 
at the mouth, with the Flemish version even providing the technical 
explanation of the lifelike display. 

It would be impossible, of course, to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from such meagre evidence But this much, at any rate, 
might be suggested that the episode of the huldero formed a 
standard part of an age-old repertory of sure-fire tricks and dodges 
used by the knights of the road to exploit the credulity of the 
masses The Liber vagatorum attempted to expose these in a busi- 
ness-like manner, while both Masuccio and the author of the Laza- 
rillOy elaborating one particular episode with no little artistry, made 
use of it, incidentally, in their anti-clencal propaganda A con- 
nection between Spain and the Aragonese court at Naples, where 
the Novelhno origmated, is by no means excluded, but a more 
direct road, and an even more frequented one, lay open between 
Spam and the Spanish Low Countries, making even more likely 
a connection between a Flemish book that was bemg approved m 
Brussels and printed possibly in Antwerp about 164:^ and the 
original V'lda de Lazanllo de Toi mes, which itself, for all we know, 
may have been printed in the Low Countries, perhaps m Antwerp, 
possibly in 1553 It is not perhaps time to take more seriously 
that puzzlmg entry m Brunet^s Manuel ® Cependant nos notes 
nous fournissent Findication d^une Edition d^ Anvers, 1553, m-16, 
que toutefois nous n^avons pas vue^^^ Few scholars will repeat 
with Morel-Fatio Qu^on nous montre Fedition de 1553 et nous 
y croirons,^^ ® and most wiU admit with Foulch6-Delbosc the exist- 
ence of a common ancestor to the three editions of 1554. The edi- 
tions of Antwerp and Burgos, close to each other and free from 
the apocryphal additions of Alcal4, may well be our closest ap- 

® Fifth edition 

^ JStudes sur VBspagne, Pans, I (1888), p 119 
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proacli to an Antweip princeps With such a pnnceps the Burgos 
variants might be expected to outnumber those of Antwerp, which 
IS precisely what we fibid in Foulche-Delbosc’s edition of a con- 
jectural princeps. Moreover, was it just a coincidence that the 
first continuation of the Lazanllo, smoothly joining on to the first 
part, should appear so rapidly, in 1555, m two distinct editions, 
precisely in Antweip ^ On the other hand, internal evidence makes 
Sebastian de Horozco a likely candidate for the authorship of the 
Lazanllo ^ Should we begin to think of the possible Flemish con- 
nections of Horozco, perhaps through the Egas family ^ ® Are we 
perhaps, by lookmg to the Netherlands, drawing nearer to the solu- 
tion of a long-standing problem of bibliography and authorship ^ 

Bryn Mawr College JOSEPH E GiLLET 


OFk CEAUFREIN and OFe-MFr CHANFRFAN 

A meaning ^ head-armor of battle-steed ^ for the word chanfrein 
can hardly have arisen before the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury when, according to Ga/s Olossmre archeologtque, such head 
armor first appears It is true that chanfrein is not uncommon in 
the twelfth century, but the meaning m most cases must be, and in 
all eases so far noted for the eaily period can be, ^ horse^s bit ^ (or, 
at broadest, ^ horse^s bridle 

By the side of chanfrein (^bit^) there frequently occurs a spell- 
ing chaufrevn The Tobler-Lommatsch dictionary, in every in- 
stance where this spelling occurs in the examples it cites, emends 
chaufrein to chanfrein^ apparently on the assumption that editors of 

^Cf Cejador’s edition, pp 35 ff, Bonilla's edition, Madrid, 1915, p 
xviii 

®For the connection of that great family of architects with Horozco's 
wife cf Fr G Rubio and I Acemel, in Boletin de la Boo esp de excur- 
stones i xs. (1912) 225 ff 

^For the meaning, see Fr Bangert, Dte Ttete tm afrz Epos^ Marburg, 
1885, p 62, Fr Schmidt, Das Rotten und Fahren tn derafrss Lit , Gottingen, 
1914, pp 27-29 The 1925 Jena dissertation of H Greve, Battel- und 
Zaumzeug tn der afrz Ltt (listed in TobLom s v chanfretn) is reported to 
be still unpublished For discussion of the etymology, see Gamillscheg, 
ZRPh 40, p 157, Regula, ZRPh4:Z, p 6, Bruch, ZBPh 55, p 459, Wartburg, 
FEW , II, 347, n 16 
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the printed texts (or scribes whose manuscripts editors have used) 
have misread an n as u Of the nineteen examples which the Tob- 
Lom cites^ eight have chan- ^ five have chan- in the text but with a 
variant reading chau- (three) or chanx- (two), six have chau-, to 
which there might have been added (in addition to Og Dan 2463) 
a second example in Og Dan (4631) ^ In other words the Tob- 
Lom emends in approximately half the examples cited, and this 
of itsell should have given pause Confusion of n and u is, to be 
sure, easy, and moreover the two letters can be indistinguishable in 
the handwriting of numerous scribes, however, in instances wheie 
editors are uncertain whether the manuscript reading is chanfrem 
or chaufrein^ the infiuence of the modern spelling (and also the 
influence of our historical dictionaries) would lead them to give 
preference to chanfre'in,^ so that a reexamination of manuscripts 
used for edited texts might diminish the number of cases of an 
assured spelling chanfrem 

The word is present in the Roman d' Alexandre (Branch ii, 
1672), for which photostats of all manuscripts are accessible at 
Princeton University Of the eighteen manuscripts which contam 
the passage, thirteen (CChisDGHJZMQRSTY) distinctly have 
chau- (or cau-) , one (B) has chal-, one (F) has chant- ^ in three 
{INP) it IS uncertain whether the letter uox n In this passage 
therefore fifteen out of eighteen scribes cast their weight for 
chanfrem and the other three give no evidence to the contrary 

There is also sound evidence that chanfrem lived on in French 
and in English for as long as the term remained in common use 
the texts of the Perlesvaus prmted at Pans in 1516 and 1523 have 
chanfrom,^ Palsgrave’s Eclair cissement (1530, p 204) gives only 
chanfrain, Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary (1650) recog- 
nizes the existence of chanfrem (s v chanfram as an alternative 
form for chanfram) , and the only English forms for the older 
period, according to the NED., are shawfron (1465), chanfrayne 
(1530), chanfram (1688) 

® Tbanks are due Mr Antonio Pace of Syracuse University for locating 
the variant readings present in tEe editions cited by the TobLom 

® Cf , for example, A Henr/s suggested emendation of chanfrem to 
ohanfre%n, Bom 65 (1939), p 111 

* Passage corresponding to chanfrom, line 8170 of the Nitze Jenkins edi- 
tion (in the passage corresponding to chanfroin, 598, tbe incunabula have 
fratn) This information was kindly supplied by Professor Nitze 
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Thus theie is unquestionable testimony for the validity of a form 
chaufrei% and the evidence above cited even indicates that during 
a long period it was more widely used than was chanfrein , whether 
it arose as an alteration of chanfrein by populai etymology (cf. 
the chautfram of EAlix, ms F) remains still to be determined 
It has seemed desirable to call attention to the facts in the case in 
order that scholars who encounter the word in French manuscripts 
may note carefully whether the mitial syllable contains an n or a 

Princeton University BbwAED C ArmSTEONG 


GASB-FOEMS IN -I IN THE OLDEST ENGLISH TEXTS 
(i) Todi (Euthwell Cross) 

Sievers wrote ^ ^^bisweilen steht im dat instr [der a-stamme] 
-i, wie lodi, ccBstn, welches wol aus der o~declination entlehnt ist,” 
and he has been generally followed, as by the most recent editors ^ 
of the Euthwell inscription and in the most recent of non-elementary 
OE grammars ® But no explanation is added of the fact that 
while in the two mstances cited the dat. instr form is found after 
local prepositions, the ending -i is in the o-stems confined to the 
functions of instr proper and temporal locative if we seek parallels 
to femmme on rod% m Rommcmstriy what we find is neuter an 
landae (Erfurt) and m gliuuae (Epinal) The glosses are con- 
sistent in the use of instr -t, and one must assume that a more 
extended use of the masc -neuter endmg has been suspected for the 
language of our more northerly mscnptions, but a less extended use 
IS suggested by our only piece of evidence, the notorious mip llodcB 
on the Euthwell Cross,® nor is the suspicion confirmed by the 

^ Angelsachsische Qrammatik, § 252 Anm 1 

^ Bruce Dickins and A S 0 Ross, The Dream of the Rood, 11 
Girvan, Angelsaksisch Handloek, §271 

^ The use of instr and locative in temporal phrases of the type thys gei i 
(Epmal) has points of resemblance with the distinction of imperfect and 
aorist aspects , there is no doubt that the type was felt as instrumental in 
OE 

® Economy of explanation forbids consideration of a relation with Gothic 
dative -a (< instr B)j though this Germanic ending would have been men- 
tioned by A S C Ross {Modern Language Review 28, 149) if to his list of 
forms from which the OB ending can not be derived he had added an 
account of those from which it can 
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mstmmental usages of later Northumbrian ® Yet if these objections 
counted for nothing, one would still ask what motive could be 
given for an analogy which runs counter to the general tendency ^ 
of early Germanic dialects to differentiate the corresponding cases 
of 0- and -a-stems, these declensions have their closest point of 
contact not with each other, but with the masc -neuter and feminine 
stems respectively, and it is m the latter declension one must 
therefore seek, with Sweet,® the origm of the feminine locatives in 

(ii) The Masc -Neuter Instrumental 

The above remarks are not needed to show that there is no evi- 
dence in OE for the assumed (and probable) locative ® origin of 
the masc -neuter instrumental That the semantic change implied 

® A number of instrumental forms after m and on are found by G K 
Anderson {Pub Mod Lang Assoc , l, 950 ff ) in tenth-century Northum 
bnan texts They include (i) a number of instances with pon (and hwon), 
which I Dal (in Die germamschen Pronommalkasus mit n Formans) has 
shown not to be instrumental, (ii) an isolated on duni which A himself 
suspects, (ill) on dmgi (Durham Hitual), but cf Luick, Mist G-ram 372 
Anm 2, and (iv) a few instances of adjectival -e, which is found as a 
normal dative sing masc and so proves nothing, especially as such a com 
mon inflected form is liable to occur asyntactically in so corrupt a gloss as 
the Lindisfarne 

The standard example for West Germamc is the Nom Plur of o-stems 
The latter is probably equivalent to the archaic Vedic ending, whose forma 
tion IS unclear (despite Meillet, Bulletin de la 8oo^it6 de Lingmstique 26 
(3), 138, Flasdieck, AwpZm 3X1, 227, and Falh Festsohr%ft 

306 ) , but its retention will have been due to the characteristic distinction 
of the two declensions, otherwise destroyed in the Nom by the Germanic 
coalescence of vowel-qualities , and the Gothic reformation of the Gen 
Plur is also less difficult if it be supposed to go back to a period where 
the Nom still showed the distinction phonologically preserved only in the 
West Germanic dialects 

® Transactions of the Philological Society, 1875-6, 547 
® If the usual designation Loc -Instr ” is taken to mean ** Instr of loca- 
tive origin” it IS harmless though absurd, where taken seriously, as by I 
Dal in Ffoish Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, ix, 215, it is harmful Whether 
a genuine old locative survives in cet ham is doubtful, we conceivably have 
an adverbial accusative (as in the isolated usage) with prepositional 
reformation, cf also Benveniste, Origines de la Formation des Nome en 
Indo-EuropSen, p 91 

It IS very doubtful if the continental instr in -w has a counterpart m 
the Lindisfarne gospels The scribe of this text was familiar with the varia- 
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was early is suggested by Gothic isolated (==* dairnt < dann)^ if 
the usual derivation fiom a pronominal locative is valid 

If the cases of the Germanic masc i-stems, apart from the nom - 
voc -acc , had endings distinct from the o-stems m the singular, 
this cannot be shown in OE The forms daeh (instr ) and faengae 
(dative) are both those of the o-stems, or from the OE standpoint 
of the jo-stems, despite E Girvan, Angelsalsisch Eandhoeh § S79, 

(ill) TJyrd% (Leiden Eiddle 9) 

Eor this genitive cf. Indog ermantsche Forschungen liv^ p 266, 
where however I do not note certain difficulties in Elasdieck^s theory 
of the analogical origin of the West Germanic genitive of the a- 
stems The influence of this classes case-grouping on that of the 
femmine i-stems may have been earlier than the instances of direct 
transference In the second line of Ocedmon's Hymn (Northum- 
brian version) beginners usually take maech as an acc singular, in 
which they have the support of Bede’s paraphrase,” but not of 
the OE* grammars, which recognize no acc. sing, m A disyl- 
labic acc sing must nevertheless occasionally have occurred early in 
this class, as shown by the metrically assured dcede of Beowulf (line 
889), and could be earlier than the coalescence of unaccented -m 

tion of -e and o in endings, that -o is never found in the third sing weak 
piet and in the type hme is explicable by the fact that -e was here recog- 
nisable as part of a polyphonemic formative, and was therefore less liable 
to a scribal variation on the analogy of endings in simple -e (Cf Ross, 
Accedence of the lAudisfarne Gospels, 37 and 55) 

^^The gen sing never shows the assumed oiigmal ending in the Con- 
tinental dialects, though the nom -acc plur , which would lie at the starting- 
point of the analogical process, does, and this is regular in the adjectives 
which nevertheless appear to show a reformed gen sing , while the pro- 
nominal forms are diflacult apart from this fact, as Slavonic also pre- 
supposes an original ending with nasal In view of certain remarkable 
Slavomc-West-Germanic coincidences (cf the present participle) it is pos- 
sible we have to deal with something old 

That early West Saxon retains a distinction of Nom and Ace plur in 
the feminines (Kemm Paul-Brmne Bettrage Bl, 272 ff ) is very improbable, 
the forms in -e may have been retained in the copies where an interpretation 
as acc sing was possible in the minor context, at any rate the explanation 
of the seemingly exclusively acc plur ending -e is probably to be sought 
rather m scribal tradition than m Germanic origins 
A. H Smith, Three Northumhncm Poems, p. 1. 
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and in this case the introduction of oblique -i on the analogy of 
the case-identity m the a-stems is at least as likely as direct trans- 
ference 

0 E Bazell 

Magdalen GollegBi Oxford 


NOTES ON THE OLD-ENGLISH CHAEMS 

The following notes on the Old-English Charms, cited according 
to Grendon^s text,^ serve to identify a few of the Christian elements 
hitherto noticed only in a general way. 

A 12 

The Latm incantation or formula contams only one completely 
garbled expression nlha 'pars, which may be a corruption of 
'illorum pars This suggestion is based on a comparison of the 
formula with Apoc xxi, 6 ego sum K et Q. imtium et fims^ and 
ibid y 8 pars illorum erit in stagno etc That both the formula 
and Apoc xxi, 8 are curses tends to confirm the emendation. The 
formula, pioperly punctuated, might well read O pars, O illorum 
pars, et pars in[i\opia est A et O, ^initium et finis, Ameny, 

A 13 (i) 

“ Bwd sB witega cwced 

pcet se hosfde are on eorprioe, se pe celmyssan 

dmlde ddmUce, drihtnes pances^’ (11 37-9 ) 

The prophet {se witega) is David and the reference is to Psalm 
CXI (Yulgate), Beatus Yir, The openmg words of the Psalm, 
heatus vir, are echoed m se hsefde dre on eorpnce. The second 
verse of the Psalm potens in terra erit semen ems epitomizes the 
spirit of the entire charm. The mnth verse dispeisit, dedit pau- 
peribus explains both the se pe celmyssan dMlde^ and the reference 

^ Felix Grendon, '^Anglo-Saxon Charms,” The Journal of American Folk- 
lore, ygTT (1909), 105-237 An anastatic leprint hy G Stechert, New 
York 1930, makes this edition generally available and should serve to 
stimulate interest in the Old-English Charms For more recent bibli- 
ography see F F Magoun, Jr, “Zur den altenglisehen Zauberspruchen,” 
Arohiv f d Studium d neuer Spr oixxn (1937), 18, note 2, also " Stroph- 
ische XJberreste m den altengl Zauberspnichen,” Englisohe Btudien nxxn 
(1937), 1-6 
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to the almsman in the prose directions immediately following, ^ 
although the idea that the givmg of alms is followed by blessings 
is common in the Sciiptnres.® 

(n) 

And owe& ponne SAl^OTUS, SAl^CTVS, 
SANCTUS, op ende S%ng ponne BENEDICTTE dpenedon 
earmon, and MAG-NIFIOAT and PATEltNOSTEB III (11 41-3 ) 

The four liturgical prayers cited here are evidently not selected at 
random but with an eye to the purpose of the charm which is to 
assure good crops The Tersanctus^ is evidently to be sung be- 
cause it includes the plem sunt caeh et terra'" glona tua, the 
Benedicite ® because it calls upon umveisa germmanha in terra to 
bless the Lord, the Magmficat^ because of its esur%entes implevvt 
horns y and the Pater Noster because of its petition panem nostrum 
quohdianum da nobis hodie All these prayers praise God because 
He has rained plenty on the land and ask Him, as it were, to add 
to His praises by increasing the crops which glorify Him 

A 19 

** Credidi Propter ** trtbus vioibus (12) 

This rubiic calls for the Psalm Credxdi propter quod locutus sum^ 
that is. Psalm cxv of the Vulgate, three times. 

B 4 

pu m%ht wip pdm Idpan, geond lond fcerS (16) 

Gp I Peter v, 8 adversanus vester diaholus tamquam leo rugiens 
circuity quaerens quern devoret. 

E 2 

Benedioite, omma opera domim, dommum (19) 

Eor dommum read dommo, according to the text of the Benedicite 
m the Vulgate and the Old Latm Bibles ^ 

L K. Shook 

Cambridge, Mass 

® Lme 47 fol ® Cp Eoclesmstious, sxxi, 8-11 

* Also called the Trvsagvwm, Gk rpis-dyiov It is a liturgical adaptation 
of Is VI, 3 and Ps cxvii, 25-6, etc , and follows the Preface of the Mass 
® Daniel iii, 57-86, 56 The Canticle of the Three Children (Not in the 
Hebrew, hence not in the King Janies version, but see The Booh of Common 
Prayer, Morning Prayer, after the Te Deum ) 

® Jjwhe 1 , 46-55 

J M Thomasi, Psaltenum cum Cantiois (Opera i, n, Borne 1741), 440. 
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THE MYEGINGAS OE mDSlTE 

In the Old-English poem Widsitli a tribe called the Myrgmgas 
IS repeatedly mentioned^ to this tribe^ according to the poet, 
Widsith himself belonged The identity of the tribe, and the ety- 
mology of the tribal name, have made trouble for the commentators 
In my edition of the poem, pp 176 jS , I have discussed the various 
theories, and see no need of repeating the discussion here It will be 
enough to say that in all likelihood the Myrgmgas lived in a district 
of Germany known to post-classical and medieval writers as Mau- 
rungani, Mauringa, Moringia etc.^ The tribal name is obviously to be 
connected with the district name, but the precise connexion is not 
obvious. We have to do with a Germanic base meus / mms / mus, 
or, by Vernerian voicing, meuz / mauz / muz, and with the familiar 
Germanic suffix mg / ung But what of the ff which in the OE form 
appears between base and suffix The Continental forms have noth- 
ing to correspond to this g , in these forms, the suffix is added directly 
to the mauz > maur variant of the base In my previous discussion, 
I explained the g of the English form as a Germanic []]. This 
explanation is possible, of course, only if one starts with the 
muz y mui variant of the base, smce in prehistoric English the [3] 
was regularly lost after a long syllable It would be better, though, 
to start with the mauz > maur giade of the base, in agreement with 
the Continental forms Moreover, it seems unlikely that [3] 
would survive before the -t- of the suffix ^ My theory, then, that 
OE Myrgmgas goes back to a Germanic shoit stem noun "^muzp 
^ bog, mire ^ plus the suffixal -ingas had better be given up 

The <3-grade of our base is represented in Icelandic myrr ^ mire ^ 
fiom Germanic ^meuzp We have good reason, therefore, for 
thinking that the a-grade of the base might take 30-stem inflexion 
in the same way, and in fact the form Maumnga recorded by 
Paulus Diaconus is derivable from a Germanic long stem "^mauzp 
^ bog, mire ^ plus the -mg suffix I conceive that the Myrg- of OE 

^ The name-form Moringia occurs in tlie Cresta Danorum of Saxo Gram- 
maticus (vni, xiii, 2, ed Oink & Eaeder, p 238) Saxo wrongly identified 
the district with the Swedish province of More, misled by a phonetic 
likeness 

3 Of J & M E Wright, Old EngUsh Chammar {3d ed, 1925), p 146 
But [3 ] might have been extended from the ung to the 'ing form of the name 
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Myrgingas is a compound word m origin, going back to a pre- 
historic *Mean-gea% > WS ^Mlergle or "^Myrgi ‘ mire-distnct ^ To 
this the -%ng suffix was added, giving a name Myrgl-ingas > Myr- 
gingas ^inhabitants of the mire-district ^ The formation thus 
differs somewhat from the Maunnga of Paulus, which means sim- 
ply ^ inhabitants of the mire ^ (like many regional names, Maunnga 
IS a tribal name m origin) The word gl or ge ^ district ^ answers 
to Gothic gaw%y German gau It is familiar as the second element 
of the shire-name SuSn-ge ^ Surrey ^ and appears in various other 
English place-names ^ The first element "^Mean- of my hypotheti- 
cal compound goes back to Germanic ^mauzjd and thus answers to 
the Maun of Paulus The extant OE Myr-^ however, is equally 
well connected with Germanic ^meuz]d^ which would become *myr 
in West Saxon 

Kemp Malon-e 


CHAUCEFS SHIPMAN^S TALE AND SEECAMBI 

The closest parallel to Chaucer’s Shipman's Tale^ namely, tale 
no 31 of Sercambi’s Novelle,^ was I think too hastily discarded by 
Mr John Spargo ^ as Chaucer’s possible source First, Mr Spargo 
rejects as source material Boccaccio’s Decameron^ viii, i^ (and, by 
implication, Sercambi’s redaction of this tale) because its plot is 

® See P H Eeaney, The Place-Names of PJssea} (1935), p xxi 
=^The edition used is that of F N Eobinson, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, etc [1933] (pp 188-93) 

® The edition used is that of R Renier, Novelle med%te d% G'lovanm 
SercamU, Turin, 1889 (pp 81-4) For opinions upon Chaucer’s knowledge 
and use of Sercambi’s Novelle, whose framework is the closest literary 
parallel to that of The Camterhury Tales, and also upon its relationship to 
Chaucer’s Italian journeys, see section vi of R A Pratt and K Young, 
The Literary Framework of ^ The Canterbury Talesf in the forthcoming 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucefs ‘ Canterbury Tales ’ 

® J W Spargo, Chaucer’s Shvpmom’s Tale, The Lovetts Gift Regained 
(F F Communications, no 91), Helsinki, 1930 (pp 11-7), where the tale 
IS referred to as no 19 (Renier’s numbering) 

^The edition used is that of A F Massfera, Giovanni Boccaccio II 
Decameron {Sorittori d’ltalia), 2 vols, Bari, 1927 (n, 103-6) In general, 
it may be noted in passing, the problem of Chaucer’s knowledge or use of 
the Decameron falls outside the scope of the present study 
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more complicated than that of the Shopman's Tale. Mr. Spargo^s 
rejection is based on his supposition (snpported by a reference to 
Chancer^s technique in rehandlmg Boccaccio^s F%lo$trato that 
the poePs tendency in general was to allow a plot to remain 
essentially the same as he found it ® But Chaucer did not always 
accept plots as he finds them” ^ as is demonstrated by his treat- 
ment of the Teseida^ whose plot^ events, and motivation he m 
general simplified ’’ There is no proof that in the Shipman's Tale 
Chaucer was retelling Sercambfs novella*^, but I hope to show that 
such a redaction lay withm the scope of both the interest and the 
power of the writer of the Kmghfs Tale 

After rejectmg Decameron^ viii, i, Mr. Spargo points out that 
Sercambi, in his redaction of Boccaccio^s tale, provided additional 
motivation for the plot, and then states that otherwise Sercambi^s 
story is identical with Boceaccio^s ® But Sercambi^s tale differs 
from Boccaccio^s also in certam details which are paralleled m 
Chaucer’s version Chaucer and Sereambi, but not Boccaccio, agree 
in the italicized portions of the following parallel summaries of the 
three versions 


Sereambi tale no 31 of 
tbe Novelle 

A man would possess the 
loose wife of a wealthy 
merchant, he uses a go- 
between (who has brought 
men to her before) , the 
wife will take him for 
200 florins on the follow- 
ing Sunday, when her hus- 
band will be away The 
lover will bring a servant 
with him 

The lover borrows 200 
florins from the husband, 
who requests its prompt 
repayment , the lover asks 
if he may return the 
money to the wife 


Chaucer the Shipman^s 
Tale 

A man loves the wife of 
a wealthy merchant whose 
friend he professes to be 
She asks him for 100 
francs which she needs 
on the following Sunday 


The lover borrows 100 
francs from the husband, 
who requests its prompt 
repayment 


Boccaccio Decameron, 
vin, 1 

A man loves the wife of 
a wealthy merchant who 
IS his friend Through a 
messenger he offers to do 
anything for her love She 
asks for secrecy and 200 
florins She will send for 
him when her husband 
goes away The lover will 
bring a companion with 
him 

The lover borrows 200 
florins from the husband 


® See Spargo, pp 11-3 ® See Spargo, p 12 

^ See, for example, the comparison offered by R K Root, The Poetry of 
Chaucer, Boston, etc [1934], pp 163 6 
® See Spargo, p 17 
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Sercambi tale no 31 of 
tlie Novelle 

The next day the husband 
goes away 

The following Sunday the 
lover gives the money to 
the wife in the presence 
of his servant They 
spend the day and the 
night together 

In the presence of the 
wife, the lover tells the 
husband that he could 
not use the money and so 
returned it to the wife 

The husband expresses 
surprise that his wife 
should not have told him 
of the return of the loan j 
she replies that she had 
not thought of the money 
as a returned loan 

She then repays her hus- 
band 


Chaucer the Shipman^ s 
Tale 

The next day the husband 
goes away 

The following Sunday the 
lover gives the money to 
the wife They spend the 
following night together 


The lover tells the hus- 
band that he has returned 
the money to the wife 


The husband expresses 
surprise that his wife 
should not have told him 
of the return of the loan ^ 
she replies that she had 
not thought of the money 
as a returned loan 

She can repay her hus- 
band only in the manner 
she paid the lover, for 
she has spent the money 


Boccaccio Decameron, 
vm, 1 

After a few days the 
husband goes away 

The wife sends for the 
lover, who gives her the 
money in the presence of 
his companion They 
spend many nights to 
gether 

In the presence of the 
wife, the lover tells the 
husband that he could not 
use the money and so re- 
turned it to the wife 

She admits this and tells 
her husband that she had 
not yet remembered to 
tell him 


She then repays her hus- 
band 


To suppose that Sercambi^s novella might haye been the source 
of the Shipman's Tale is at the same time to imagine that Chaucer 
might have simplified the plot by omittmg the following features. 

1 The go-between to arrange the meeting of the wife and lover 

2 The outspoken request for love 

3 The lover’s request to the merchant that the money be returned to 

the wife 

4 The witness of the lover’s giving the money to the wife 

5 The wife’s presence when the lover tells the merchant that he returned 

the money 

6 The lover’s remark to the merchant that he could not use the money 


If Chaucer deliberately gave up the witnessmg of the payment 
and repayment of the money (nos 4 and 5), he exercised skilful 
economy and tended to make the motivation human rather than 
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mechanical ® If he made the meeting of the wife and her lover 
clandestme (nos 1 and 4), and simplified the steps leading up to 
the meeting (nos 1 and 2), Chancer made their rendezvous some- 
what casual^ and intensified the characterizations of both the lover 
and the wife And finally, if Chancer decided to allow the wife to 
spend the money on array and then offer to repay her hnsband abed, 
the poet thereby made the wife more real than ever before, and 
gave the tale — at first intended for the Wife of Bath — one of its 
most original and feminine touches 

Robert A Pratt 

Queens College 


REVIEWS 


The Tragedy of Macbeth by Wilham Shakespeare The Tragedy 
of Juhus Caesar by Shakespeare Both edited by 

George Lyman Kitteedge Boston Ginn and Company, 
1939 Pp XX + 253 $ 85 each 

We have been long waiting for the Kittredge Edition of Shake- 
speare, and at last the first two volumes are before ns The one- 
volume Shakespeare text published by Professor Kittredge not 
long ago, which furnishes the textual basis for the new Edition, 
gave a foretaste of his quality in its mtroductions to each play 
Professor Kittredge^s great contribution to Shakespearian scholar- 
ship IS above all expository Hitherto it has been delivered m the 
main through the living word, from the mouth of the greatest 
Shakespeare teacher who has ever lived The word of Kittredge 
has gone forth from the benches of his Harvard lecture-room, 
spread by his disciples, who number among them most great 
American Shakespearians, throughout the length and breadth of 
his own country 

A glimpse of his mind upon Shakespeare reached a wider audi- 
ence when his masterly tercentenary Lecture was published in 
1916 And some twenty years later London heard him in his 

® Tins IS also true of no. 3, regarding wEicIi Chaucer and Boccaccio are 
in agreement It should also he noted that only Chaucer and Boccaccio 
present the lover and merchant as friends 

See J S P Tatloek, The Development and Chronology of Chaucer^ s 
Worhs {Chaucer Society, Second Series, no 37), London, 1907, pp 205-6 
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memorable NorthcliflEe Lectures at University College A legend 
then became history for England as for the United States It is 
not often that one can “write thus about a living scholar with the 
certainty of general approval 

Professor Kittiedge^s exposition of Shakespeare — always the in- 
strument of a stern intellectual discipline — rests upon solid bases 
A firm classical training, masteiy of medieval literature, excep- 
tional philological competence, a life-long study and love of the 
plays themselves and of Elizabethan life and literatuie, a shrewd, 
humane, sensitive, and sinewy mmd obnoxious to all easy brilliance 
all these are ingredients m the strong working brew of his thought 
Not for nothing, moreover, do the records of Saffron Walden show 
how Kittredges were rooted deep in Essex soil in the sixteenth 
century. Wherever he goes, Shakespeare goes with him, enlivens 
the way, and points the tale If Kittredge’s Old Parmer has been 
reading Shakespeare, the Professor follows on his tracks a step 
behind. The ripe fruit of fifty such years has now begun to appear 
before us 

I have often wondered whether it was Macbeth that first led 
Professor Kittredge into the exliaustive study recorded in his 
Witchcraft m Old and New England It is clear, at any rate, that 
he IS especially qualified to speak upon one aspect of the play. In 
his admirable Introduction he will have no truck with such fancies 
of the intelligentsia as make play with projections and personifica- 
tions, and indeed all his comments upon the supernatuial here, as 
in Julius Caesar, are conclusive But it is after all the Notes that 
record for us his expository teaching Concerning them, it may 
suffice to say that I for my part propose henceforth to amend my 
stock piece of advice for students m doubt — ^to see what Dr John- 
son says For ^ Johnson,^ read ^Johnson and Kittredge.^ Whether 
it be a question of interpretation, or of illuminating comment and 
analogy, his observations are those of a master Consider, for 
instance, the notes on Macbeth iii 4. 37, or on Julius Caesar ii 
1. 66-69, or a score of others 

Professor Kittredge, m his general outlook, is equally concerned 
with the play as a piece of literature, as a shape m Shakespeare^s 
own vision, and as a stage-play. These is a due balance of interest, 
and of judgment. In this connection, I feel that Professor Kit- 
tredge has not, in his Introduction to Julms Caesar, given due 
weight to the remarkable significance of the Eoman thought ^ that 
struck Shakespeare and to the emergence of tragedy But with talk 
abroad about the poePs spiritual Eake^s Progress, one may well be 
chary of touching upon his aitistic and intellectual development 

Professor Kittredge avoids dogmatism, and prefers to state a 
full case with his judgment, ^takmg^ the reader ^with him,^ to 
use an Elizabethan idiom. I cite an mstance to the contrary with 
trepidation, for it is an old bone of contention. But he does m 
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fact content himself with declaring without moie ado that in the 
Folio reading ^ making the Greene one, Eed/ the comma is a mis- 
print Shades of differences in meaning between words in Eliza- 
bethan and modem usage respectively are carefully attended to, a 
notable and necessary feature of his commentary. I wonder if his 
very familiarity with Elizabethan English allowed him to pass over 
the word ^ wink ^ in Macbeth without such comment But his Gios- 
sarial Index is complete and helpful, m both volumes The type 
here is however too small for comfort Elsewhere the books are 
legibly and clearly printed. I have noted only one misprint, in 
Macbeth, p. xviii, note 3, ^ Norms ^ for ^Norns^ Textual Notes 
are appended, giving a summary of variants and of conjectures. 

The progress of English scholarship must now for a time be 
entrusted solely to other than English scholars. It is good to know 
that the lamp will be held m such hands. Here is work built to 
outlast all forces that silence truth, freedom, and honest purpose, 
and distort even Shakespeare to evil ends. 

C. J. Sisson 

VmverBiiy of London 


Thomas Fuller^ s The Holy State and the Profane State Edited by 
Maximilian Grapf Walten. New York : Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938 Vol, I, Introduction, Notes, and Appendix, 
pp. XVI + 283 -f- 56 , Vol. II, A reduced facsimile of tiae First 
Edition, pp. XX + 441. $7 00. 

The Formation of Thomas Fuller^ $ Holy and Profane States/' By 
Walter E Houghton, Jr. Cambridge. Harvard University 
Press, 1938. Pp. viii + $3.00. 

Mr. Walten differs from Mr. Houghton as a cartographer, trac- 
ing the streams that combine to form a lake, differs from a 
limnologist who studies its hidden sprmgs and the life in its waters. 
In terms of four mam literary traditions — ^^^character-writing, 
essay, biography, and courtesy book” (p. 7) — ^Walten presents 
Fuller as ^^a great constructive artist” (p. viii), while Houghton 
stresses at least a dozen literary traditions — casuistry, and secular 
moral philosophy, courtesy and treatises of policy . . . books of 
estates and domestic conduct . . . biographical dictionaries and his- 
torical chronicles . . . rhetoric and medical works on the mind (pp, 
247-8),” and even books on witchcraft. Both men are pioneers 
among the mfluences that formed the States, but Houghton goes 
much further afield than Walten. To the latter everything in the 
first book of The Holy State seems to belong to the subspecies of 

5 
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courtesy literature known as the book of parental advice (p 42), 
while to Houghton that influence seems less important than that 
ol Christian economy” (p 99), and he regards the entiie work 
as the outgiowth of two piimary traditions — the organic theory of 
society with its exposition in the literature of estates, and the 
treatises of policy^ for the careers of gentlemen” (p 43), In 
this light the essays” sandwiched in Fuller’s third book be- 
tween the middle class characteis ” of Book II and the aiisto- 
cratic characters ” of Book IV are organically explained and 
derived mainly from the liteiature of casuistry Walten feels the 
heterogeneity of the States He cites Fuller’s almost mdis- 
criminating use of anything that occurred to him — material from 
jest-books, fabliaux, commonplace books, chronicles, histones theo- 
logical works” (p. 10). On one page (11) Walten thinks that 
Fuller probably derived his idea for The Holy State and the Pro- 
fane State from Hey wood {Ghwna%Leion)y as well as fiom Valerius 
Maximus and Breton {The Good and the Badde) ” On another 
(45) he argues that to none of the wiiters on courtesy was Fuller 
so much indebted as to Eichard Brathwaite,” of his acquaintance 
with whom Houghton (p 116, n ) ^^ can find no conclusive proof ” 
On still another (33) Walten stresses the mfluence of the character- 
writers, holding that Fuller’s work is more akin to Earle’s than 
to that of anj other writer of character,” while Houghton (p 32) 
simply believes it ^^more than piobable” that ^^the seventeenth 
century character was one of the sleeping images of things which 
Fuller’s fancy moved to the light,” and thinks that of all the 
writers who fused the character with the essay the least likely to 
have influenced him was Earle 

In design and as an interpretive theory, Houghton’s essay is 
more impressive than Walten’s introduction The latter should be 
judged by the light shed by his notes on the problems m literary 
relations that he chooses to treat When Houghton all but ignores 
one of them, as he does the influence of the classics upon Fuller 
and especially of Suetonius upon the Life of Andronicus, Walten 
scores, but when they both analyze a major factor like Bacon’s 
mfluence upon Fullei’s imagination, Houghton is the strongei If 
he handles detail less exhaustively than Walten’s notes do, he 
handles it with better mastery and meaning Walten’s commentary, 
though it is invaluably rich, overlooks some crucial opportunities 
to illuminate Bacon’s connections with the States For example, 
when m The Good Physician,” because vulgar opinion has always 
confused mountebanks with physicians, Fuller praises the poets for 
feigning that Aesculapius and Circe were brother and sister and 
children of the sun, Walten does not clear up the puzzle with the 
information that in Greek mythology these personages were " the 
god of medicine and his sister, the sorceress” He should cite 
Bacon’s reference to Aesculapius in De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
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IV, 11, where anent the same popular bluiider, in Latin which 
Fuller translated almost literally, this 

Quare Poetae oculan plane & peispicaces fmsse videntur, cum Aesculapii 
Circem Sororem dederunt, utrumque e Sole prognatum Omnibus enim 
Temporibus, fama & opiniones vulgi, Sagae, & Aniculae, & Impostores, 
Mediconim quodammodo nvales fuere 

A more serious though less striking omission is Walten’s silence 
about Fuller’s reference in ^^The Good Parishioner” to ^^the 
jaundice in the eyes of the soul presenting colours false unto it.” 
Here of course one of Bacon’s favoiite ideas in the De Augmenhs, 
VI, 111, and elsewhere is involved — the colours of good and evil.” 

By and large Walten’s commentary puts every reader of Fuller 
under gieat obligation Many of his headnotes contain admirable 
shoit bibliographies of the primaiy and secondary sources of infor- 
mation about Fuller’s chapters, and he often corrects the author’s 
own notes on his authorities No scholar could consistently main- 
tain the standards that Walten sets for himself and we should not 
object to deielictions Yet it is odd, when Fuller pairs the famous 
Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, with the bishop of Boss as examples 
of ambassadorial abuse of diplomatic immunity, to find the 
Spaniard identified and the Scotchman ignored Camden’s account 
of him, to which Fuller refeis, goes at length into the bishop’s 
insolence in court to William Aubrey and foui other famous 
lawyers, and furnishes a capital illustration of Walten’s excellent 
point, made elsewhere, that Fuller was attracted to Camden and to 
the historians generally because they were gossips 

Obviously, by its own standaids, sms of omission might be 
charged without limit agamst a commentary on Walten’s scale; but 
the only serious defect that I have noted is that allusions to sci- 
ence ” are sometimes slighted Common sense, as the term is used 
m Of Phancie,” can hardly be dismissed as " the physical sense 
or senses ” That inward and Common Receptacle, called the 
Sensonum commune , as Stanhope explams,^ is an Internal 
Sense ” , and, like Fancy, though it borders upon Sensation, it is a 
province of Imagination Again, m ^^The Good Sea-Captain,” 
when Fuller asks, Why doth not the water recover his right over 
the earth, being higher in nature ^ ” some reply is needed — such, 
perhaps, as the editor might have found m John Swan’s Speculum 
Mundi, where, m ^^The Third dayes work,” the problem, is 
formally posed and solved 

On Fuller’s wit, his mind and imagination, Walten has several 
notes (especially m connection with the blindness in the States to 
what IS most spiritual in St Augustine) which reveal Fuller’s limi- 
tations, yet Walten stoutly holds that he had "a splendid imagina- 

^ Of Wisdom by tbe Sieur de Charron Made English by George 
Stanhope, D D (third edition, 1729), i, 133-4 
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tion^^ (p 78) Influenced by E H Tawney and T S Eliot, 
Houghton treats Fullei’s wit as " essentially ornamental and inor- 
ganic^^ (p 239) He admits Fullei^s failure to ^^fuse idea and 
image, and acknowledges that the spiiit behind his constant play 
of wit seems a trifle facetious m the wiong way and so rein- 
forces the impression of spiiitual emptiness (p 244) After the 
final analysis of Emphasis and Fuller’s Audience ” and Tone 
and Fuller’s Sensibility,” that conclusion is inevitable, but the 
ciitical 30 b IS so well done that, though his reputation may suffer. 
Fuller’s interest and importance for readers of the twentieth cen- 
tury will be enhanced ^ 

Merritt Y Hughes 

University of Wisconsin 


Prolegomena for the Oxford Shalcespeare: a Study Editorial 
Method By Eon’Alu B McKereow Oxford Clarendon 
Press, New York Oxford University Press, 1939 Pp xiv 
+ 114 $2 25 

The Oxford Shakespeare is designed as an ^^old-spelling edi- 
tion ” with certain editorial changes and normalizations it is an 
attempt to present the Shakespearian text as nearly as possible . • 
in the form in which its author or those persons who revised his 
manuscripts left it” The Prolegomena, which makes very stiff 
reading, is an elaborate preface dealing with the plan and the 
methods of this particular edition In the absence of the text of 
the plays the details of the preface are not always easy to keep in 
mind From it (and probably from the proposed edition as well) 
the general ” will fly in honor, but academic readers will find it 
full of interesting and instructive material 

The discussion of ^^substantive,” derived,” and ^^copy” texts, 
a model of concise exposition, is of value to students of all the 
Elizabethan authors The ^^substantive” text, Dr McKerroW 
tells us, IS to be reproduced as exactly as possible, letter for letter, 
and point for point,” except where it appears to be ceitainly cor- 
rupt” But corruption is a different thing from inconsistencies 
and from irregularities of spelling and grammar. 

The third part discusses in great detail the editor’s method of 
choosmg and noting variant readings He discriminates between 
true variants and modernizations. For instance, mushroom is only 

* In Walten's first volume I have noticed these misprints p 79, rehgiosor 
for religiosior , p 120, Galemcus for Q-alemcis, p 129, UasJcin for Haskins, 
p 195, Oelus for Oelsus; p 221, Tuquibus for Tu qmhus, p 231, vapoi/ for 
irapbv, p 255, fm for sui 
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a modernization of mushrump^ and hence is ignored in his colla- 
tions^ so, likewise, are such miscalled variants as percullis porU 
culhs, murther murder^ then than, desperate desperate, where 
whethei whe're, Ouergne Auvergne ^‘^The readings of other 
texts are not given [in the Oxford Shakespeare] for their own 
sakes, but merely as supportmg, or failing to support, the reading 
of my text^^ These ideas are sound, though not necessarily ap- 
plicable to all editions The intention and method of the Pur- 
nesses were quite different Their Textual Notes were designed to 
record the history of editorial opinion or practise, to tell the reader, 
for example, who first changed cote to quote or tottered to tattered^ 
or who replaced iv%ll we with we willj thereby corrupting Shake- 
speare^s words for two hundred years In a recent edition of Shake- 
speaie the novelty of the text depends largely on its return to 
Elizabethan readings, and most users of Textual Notes will find it 
helpful to see at a glance that this edition is the only one since the 
seventeenth century to restore an original reading, an old spelling, 
or a faulty grammar that all, or almost all, other editors have 
modernized or corrected Both methods have their place Cer- 
tainly an editor has a right to formulate his own rules for his own 
edition, even if they happen to be bad Dr McKenow^s rules are 
good, but he takes pain to say (p 67) it is no part of my purpose 
to record the history of editorial opinion or practice • which 
would be a very different thing 

For listing variant readings he has adopted certain useful symbols 
and other mechanical devices, some of which no doubt will be 
widely imitated But they are not always easy to keep in mind, 
and a few appear to be needlessly complicated Thus square 
brackets (pp 85 f ) have several different significations, and it 
would have been simpler, clearer, and less offensive to the eye to 
state the variant 14 [and] thy] thine Fi — J ohns as 14 and 
thy] and thine Fi — J ohns ” or 14 thy^] thine/^ Perhaps, too, 

Fi (full hue), 2 would be more immediately comprehensible if 
it ended P 2 

The Oxford University Press announces that substantial prog- 
ress has been made with various plays of the Oxford Shakespeare, 
and that printing has begun Certainly the two specimen pages 
given in this book increase one^s desire to see the completed work 
"Whatever the fate of the Oxford Shakespeare in these grim days, 
Dr McKerrow m his Prolegomena has written a treatise that, 
like his Iniroduchon to BM%ography^ is a boon to students of 
Elizabethan literature. 

Htper E Eollins 

Harva/rd TJnwere%ty 
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EulturlcnUh und Literaturbeirachtmg in AmenJca Von Viktok 
Lakge and Hermann Boeschenstbin (Spiache nnd Knltui 
der geimamschen nnd lomamschen Volker B Geimanistische 
Reihe Unter Leitnng von Paul Merkei nnd Pnedncli Ranke 
Band XXIX ) Bieslan VerlagPiiebatsehs Bnchhandlnng, 1938 
Pp n + 76 3 M 

Primitwism and Decadence^ a Study of American Experimental 
Poetry By Yvor Winters New York Arrow Editions, 
1937 Pp XIV +146 $2 50 

The first of these two hooks consists of two essays of abont eqnal 
length on American criticism intended for a German audience 
The geneial title is taken from the first essay by Dr Lange, who 
offers a summary of the development of American criticism fiom 
its beginnings in Knapp^s Lectures on Ameiican Literature in 
1829 down to the various critical personalities and schools of the 
1930’s The author, like otheis before him, lecognizes that criticism 
IS at present the most important exercise of the American literary 
mind and he follows in his sketch the rise of a distinctly American 
school of thought independent of Euiopean, including English, 
influence in its aim and methods and leflectmg, essentially, Ameri- 
can cultural life in its changing aspects Emeison, Whitman, 
Heniy James, Brownell and Woodberry are the forerunners of the 
generations that came to expression after 1900 and which are the 
mam theme of Lange^s interest From the impressionism of Gates 
and Spingarn he takes us to the protesting Humanism of Babbitt 
and More — More is treated with special copiousness — ^whose lation- 
ality finds its complement in the religious thought of T S Eliot 
and the emotionalism and historical perspective of Allen Tate 
From this, the most important critical group of our day in America, 
the way leads to the opposite camp of Mencken and his followers, 
the expansive Americanism formulated in the work of Randolph 
Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, and others, with its insistence on the 
necessity of the artistic representation of American life as it is 
without regard for moralistic traditions But with proper regard 
for the social function of art — ^which brings us to Oalverton, whose 
ideas have borne fruit in the Leftist movements of our time, largely 
nourished, however, by the experience of the post-war German 
expressionists A short chapter on the rather and discussion in 
university circles of the respective value of scientific research and 
appreciative criticism — Greenlaw and R S Crane are mentioned — 
closes this very good and helpful survey (Erratum, page 8 in 
1850 Poe was dead and could not have prazisiert ” anything ) 
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Dr Boeschenstem^s article on Irving Babbitt, the second in the 
book, fills, in a sense, an omission in Dangers sketch It gives a good 
exposition of the main tenets of Humanism with special emphasis 
on Babbitt’s criticism of German thought and literatme Nietzsche, 
Goethe, Kant, Schopenhauer, the Sturm und Drang, the Romantics, 
Schiller — they are all presented in the mirror of Babbitt’s theory 
and the mere presentation is an implicit criticism of the theory, — 
practically the only criticism the author makes From his German 
point of view he naturally cannot subscribe to Mercier’s pride in the 
essentially French character of Babbitt’s Humanism and misses a 
strong, positive foice in his teachings However, though he cannot 
accept many of the details, the general tendency seems to have his 
deep sympathy 

Di Winteis’ book is a collection of essays revised and enlarged 
after earlier publication He is a Humanist and a poet himself and 
his point of view is that of a practical craftsman He appears as a 
poetical garage-man in overalls with a wrench in his hand, discuss- 
ing the literary tin-Lizzies of the last twenty to thirty years, picking 
out their good parts and throwing the rest on the junk heap. That 
the junk heap is bigger than the collection of good parts is all in 
the line of his job which is to bring clarity and order, firmness and 
substance into the modernist conception of literary art For the 
mere historian of literature his essays are extremely suggestive and 
at times provocative His valuation of some of this day’s poets is 
startling, though usually confined to the purely technical plane, 
while his comments on some of the older poets — Hardy, Rochester 
and others — are acute Dr Winters is a formalist in the deeper 
sense that he claims that the morality of a poem consists in its 
formal perfection Supported by such an intense conviction of the 
importance of foim, he examines modernist American poets — and 
incidentally older European poetry as well — ^from the point of view 
of structure and its technical qualities generally The method of 
repetition, the logical method, nairative, qualitative progression, 
the alternation of method, the double mood — under such headings 
he discusses various poetical stiuctural types, devoting most space 
to pseudo-reference,” the more or less intentional obscurity which 
makes so much of modernist poetry so hard to enjoy The chapter 
on poetic convention attempts to circumscribe — since a definition 
seems not yet possible — a new conception called by the old name, 
something like the basic tone to which every poem is keyed and to 
which the rise and fall in both words and meter stand in structural 
relation Less interesting is the following chapter, which gives its 
name to the whole collection, with a not very clear definition of 
primitivism and decadence as his crook, the author attempts to 
separate the sheep from the goats, hitting Verlame, for his personal 
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qualities, a sharp crack en passant The longest and most im- 
portant section of the book deals with the influence of meter on 
poetic convention It offers some general principles of metei, but 
essentially it is a metrical analysis of several examples of free- 
verse poetry, beginning with the author^s own, showing up the 
limitations of free-verse as a medium of expression for a variety of 
moods and demonstrating the advantages of more regular verse 
forms The heroic couplet is treated with special emphasis and the 
author comes to the conclusion that the heroic couplet, all things 
considered, appears to be the most flexible of forms it can suggest, 
by discreet imitation, the effects of nearly any other technique con- 
ceivable, it can contain all of these effects, if need be, in a single 
poem 

Dr. Winters is always interesting, though not always convincing, 
and his accentuation of his own free-verse, though it may represent 
the way he wants it pronounced, will hardly be accepted by the 
normal reader. On the whole, however, his is perhaps the most 
helpful book I have seen on modern experimental poetry 

Basel, Switzerland H LtTDEKE 


Uier die Wortgiuppen welianschavlichen und religiosen Inhalts in 
der Bibelnbersetzung Ulfilas By Neoip XTqok Druckerei 
Winter Heidelberg 1938. 74 pp $ 77 

The author of this dissertation, written under the guidance of 
Professor H Guntert at Heidelberg, lays down a formidable reason 
for his effort Wulfila lived in an age when the Church was in the 
thick of a multi-cornered fight among the Audians, Arians, the 
Orthodox and still otheis Since the Bible is a dogmatic document 
on general principles, Wulfila had to exercise extreme care in 
making himself clear to his followers Of works on Wulfila^s syntax 
and speech rhythm there are many, but only a precious few, 
Groeper and Kauffmann among others, have made even a remote 
attempt at investigating Wulfila^s vocabulary, and of these Groeper 
has confined himself to synonyms while Kauffmann has stressed 
individual points with no thought of reaching a final conclusion. 

In the main this is all correct, however much one might be 
minded to enlarge on the studies of Wulfila^s tianslation as an 
evidence of his admitted and proved lexicographic ability But 
ceitainly this particular theme has never been integrated more 
fully, 01 carried to the end with more studied skill It is virtually 
all here, so far as the evidence is concerned 

The study is divided into three mam sectious, Mythologie,^^ with 
SIX sub-heads, Religion with four, and Kult with seven. A 
total of 111 loot or basic words is investigated, to these must be 
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added 106 words that are variants of the 111 basic oneS; making 217 
m all, 01 nearly one word in every 14 attested in extant Gothic 
In view of the fundamental significance of these words as used in 
the Bible, a study of the diligence and conservatism of this one can 
only be of value 

The author^s plan is simple He has very little to do with Latin, 
contending that Wulfila went to it only in doubtful cases He 
refers to the other Germanic dialects, especially AHD, ANTD, AN, 
and AE with relative frequency, and generally by way of stren^hen 
mg his fixed thesis that Wulfila was a remarkably expert linguist 
To explain a given word, he gives the Gothic quotation in full, 
though it may run to more than three lines, and follows it up with 
a full quotation from the Greek In numerous cases the exact 
number of times a word is used is given 

Tinder ^^Weltbild^^ he gives six basic words favrhus manaseps, 
^alamans, midjungards, Timms, airpa The discussion of these 
covers five and one-half pages, a typical proportion The first two, 
he shows by quotation, translate k6<t}jlo<s, the first referring to both 
the animate and the inanimate world, whereas the second refers 
only to the world of human beings He shows how ^alamms refers 
only to humanity as a whole, how midjungards applies only to the 
inhabited earth, it occurs four times, and how hirmns and mrpa 
have a variety of meanings which stood Wulfila m good stead with 
the peinlicher Sorgfalt auf stilistische Schonheit, Vollkommenheit 
und Wohlklang seiner Sprache,^^ leading him at times to indulge in 
a Neuschopfung,^^ such as ufarhimvnahunds, as it occurs once, 
in I Cor. XV, 48 

Under Kultstatten there is one of the best sections of the 
study The author treats m detail dhs, which occurs 27 times and 
refers only to the temple in Jerusalem, gudhus which occurs once, 
gards bido and razn bido, gaqumps, gafurds, swnagoge, aihJclesjo, 
gar da gudis and gahuga staps In this connection, Ugok writes 
^^Die ausserordentliche Eeichhaltigkeit der Ausdrucke zeugt wie- 
deium von der Genauigkeit der Ubersetzung 

Ugok states that Wulfila took over the two Semitic words Jcaurban 
and Icaurbaunan because er hat die Bedeutung der Worter nicht 
verstanden^^ This may be He states too, despite his persistent 
contention that Wulfila was happy m his use of foreign words, that 
aiklclesjo is translated in AHD by " Chnstanheit, hnha, saman- 
unga, ladunga, usw^^ In reality, variety is a better proof of 
stylistic excellence than monotony 

Ugok follows throughout, for etymologies, Uhlenbeck, Eolthau- 
sen, and Feist This lightened his labor He takes issue only with 
such scholars as Helm and Wesche He claims that Wulfila 
^^ubersetzt vorwiegend nach der nordlichen Koivg^^ Others, in ad- 
dition to Lietzmann, have said the same He states that Wulfila 
used such a large number of einheimische Worter that he went 
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far towaid the nationalization of the Gothic language He praises 
Wulfila foi his adeptness at coining Gothic words, and remaiks that 
he used foreign words only wheie there was no Gothic equivalent 
This IS not an epoch-making conclusion But even so this young 
Tuikish scholai deseives credit The individual who works through 
this study will learn, relatively, more Gothic than the one who 
swears by some such text as Peist^s Einfuhmng %% das OohscJie, 
with the Gothic at the top, the translation in the middle, and the 
hermeneutics at the bottom 

Allen W Porterfield 

West YtTgima University 


Homenaje a la memona del Rodolfo Lenz^ Anales de la Pacultad 
de Eilosofia y Educacion, seccion de filologia, ii/l (Prensas de 
la Universidad de Chile, 1938) Pp 169 

Un volume d^hommage offert par des savants sud-am6ricains bien 
connus (Amado Alonso, Antenoi Nascentes, Eodolfo Oroz, E. P 
Tiscornia, Pino Saavedra — ^les Allemands sont representes par W 
Giese) au professeur Lenz de PUniversite de Chili a Poccasion de 
son anniversaire, n^a plus trouv6 le maitre en vie et s^est 

change en un %n memonam Deux articles (C. Vicuna, A Alonso) 
reeonstiuisent le poitrait humain du professeur dec6d6, qui, avec 
son esprit methodique et observateur, a su regenerer Fenseignement 
de Pespagnol au Chili et k renouveler la grammaire scientifique de 
cette langue Le o6te desuet de son “ La oiacidn espahola y sus 
partes (1920), c^est-a-dire les conceptions philosophiques de 
Wundt sur lesquelles cet ouvrage plein d^observations pertinentes 
est base, sont moms releves dans ces articles que le c6te novateur, et 
les decouvertes ou descriptions nouvelles de sons espagnols mis en 
relief davantage que les theories sur le phon6tisme aborigine” 
du Chill En revanche Thumeur batailleuse et Pidealisme severe de 
ce sp4cialiste et positiviste tenace et patient — ^tous traits qu^on voit 
aussi dans la reproduction de la t§te qui ouvre le volume — sont 
bien marques Su mente no salia de la filologia Asi su espintu 
reposaba en una contemplacidn beata y cuasi santa de la pol6mica 
«,ctiva y encendida de sus lecciones orales Le docteur Lenz, avec 
Karl Pietsch, Hanssen et peut-4tre M Said! All de Eio de Janeiro, 
restera un de ces representants memorables de Pancienne AUemagne 
qui, avec xme foi en la science illimit6e et une science n6cessaire- 
ment limitee, par leur id^alisme positiviste et leur precision de 
grammairiens, ont su, dans le sol de ces Am6riques soit plus pra- 
tiques soit plus romanesques, fixer les premiers 3 alons de la linguis- 
tique romane, quittes a laisser k de plus ^eunes (comme A Alonso, 
E Lida, Urena, Eosenblat) le soin d^61argir les cadres grammati- 
eaux un peu trop rigides et d^assouplir cette precision par laquelle 
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les maitres allemands avaient su disciplmer les espnts N^oublions 
pas en effet qne le philologue a autant besom de la precision qne de 
rimagmation et que celle-ci ne peut ^ouer que quaiid elle a ete sous 
le jOTig de celle-la f 

Paimi les nouvelles contributions scientifiques }e salue particu- 
li^rement Tarticle d^A Nascentes sur les alterations de senhor(a) 
an Bresil — on aurait aime voir le port seu tunante ^ avec son seu 
article depretiatif incln dans cette liste et on aimerait savoir si 
oe seu despectif existe a cdte du sm = senhora de m^nie nuance an 
Brdsil — et celni de R Oroz sur Tel^ment affectif dans Pespagnol 
chilien Tauteur distingue trois traits de ce volgure, les intersec- 
tions, les hyperboles et les euph^mismes 

Quelques remarques on aurait aim4 voir citer k propos des interjections 
obscfenes les articles de Munthe, Wagner et les mens — 39 Puchas 
D%ego f ne contiendra pas dxgo mais diahlo (v Wagner, Ze%t8chr xiix, 2 
sur un don Dtagutto pour dtahlo chez Quevedo, et probablement aussi tomar 
las de Vxlladtego ' s’enfmr ’ ) — P 44 je pense que corria que se fu4 diacha 
ne contient pas de hacha, mais diacha = esp diache, mall dianxa (diable), 
cf le fi courir comme le diahle ainsi que resp tomar las de Villadiego — 
P 44 una fiesta esta que se arde n’est pas k Fongine le renforcement d’un 
adjectif, mais = esta ardiendo, cf RFE, xn, 72 

Leo Spitzee 


Pam dans la Com6die humaine^' de Balzac By ISroRAH W. 

Stevensok Pans Courville, 1938 Pp 238 

Three elements may be distinguished in Balzac^s Pans the physi- 
cal aspect of the city, the psychological and sociological portrayal of 
its inhabitants, and the more intangible element of the personifi- 
cation of the capital as a vast entity, full of mystery and strange 
powers — a creation rising above realistic desciiption of mtheu and 
mceurs to fire our imagination and implant in our consciousness a 
fantastic conception of the city which Mr Roger Caillois has likened 
to an ancient myth This thesis for the Pans doctorat d"umversvt6 
IS concerned almost exclusively with the second of these elements 
Ingeniously, if sometimes arbitrarily. Miss Stevenson contrives to 
present her tableau of Parisian manners and her analysis of the 
well-springs of Parisian character under four chapter headings 
L^ArgenV^ L^EspriV^ Le Coeur/^ and L^Enf er parisien/^ 

There are some lacunae* for example, the treatment of love in 
its varied manifestations overlooks the important — and extremelj 
Bakacian — theme of love in older men (Baron Hulot, Crevel, etc ) 
And Balzac^s Pans theory/^ expressed in prefaces, in the Davin 
introductions, and in the Avant-propos to the OomSdie humame, 
should not have been neglected. In general, however, the tableau 
IS conscientiously and acceptably drawn up 

But when Miss Stevenson attempts to go beyond the classification 
and presentation of material from Balzac^s writmgs, the results are 
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less happy Whether through excess of caution or faulty under- 
standing of the methods of liteiary history, she seems to think it 
sufficient merely to set down the opinions of the ciitics and then, 
without weighing the evidence herself and often without even 
showing a choice among ]udgments by critics of unequal authority, 
to leave the reader to his own devices Paitly as a result of this 
defect, the thesis fails to answer the questions which we should 
expect a serious study of Balzac^s Pans to clarify How much does 
the author of the Comedie humaine owe, in his portrayal of Pans, 
to literary tiadition ^ What was the influence of the conventional 
attitude toward the capital^ Does his depiction of Pans consist 
chiefly of a mass of accurate details — petits faits significatifs — 
conforming closely to the actual Pans of the period, or do the 
author^s cieative imagination, mtuition, and powers of synthesis 
play the more important rdle^ Why is it that the Pans of the 
Comedie humaine impressed itself so strongly upon readers that 
it seemed — and perhaps still seems — ^more real ” than the actual, 
material city of every-day experience ^ — ^Eor these and other questions 
which occur to the student of Balzac^s woiks Miss Stevenson has no 
answer, noi does she present all the material necessary for the reader 
to find the answei himself 

On the whole it must be concluded that this important subject — 
of which the interest is matched only by the complexity — ^has not 
yet received definitive treatment Miss Stevenson has assembled 
a consideiable body of documentation from Balzac^s writings and 
arranged it in an acceptable tableau of the psychological and soci- 
ological aspects of his Pans, but it cannot be said that she has 
interpreted this material in such a way as to contribute very much 
to our understanding of Balzac and his art 

Caklos Ltnes, Je 

Princeton University 


J£ommes et CEmres du XX® siecle Par Peyke Pans, 

Editions Correa, 1938 Pp 345 Francs 36 

A collection of isolated lectures almost always strikes the reader, 
less indulgent than the auditor, as msufficient or arbitrary But when 
ihe lecturer, in addition to his chaim on the platform, possesses 
as intimate a knowledge of the texts and as sure a taste as does 
Professor Peyre, he has nothing to fear from the cold eye of the 
reader To be sure, his volume would have gained in homogeneity 
if he had omitted the essays on Victor Hugo and on D H Lawrence, 
both dipayses in the midst of these penetrating discussions of con- 
temporary French literatuie Despite the limitations of the lecture 
form, the more general subjects are excellently treated the contrast 
between pre-war and post-war, the keen evaluation of the modern 
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theatre, the spirit of revolt m its various manifestations, and the 
fortunes of contemporary French letters abroad On Claudel and on 
Alain-Fournier P has written very sympathetic and comprehensive 
essays, perhaps his best, whereas in dealing with Proust and Gide 
he has unfortunately limited himself to but one aspect or one 
moment of the wiitePs work 

The quality of the critic’s taste can be measured by the perspi- 
cacity with which he discerns the pre-war renaissance — ^in which, 
however, he might have included still other manifestations such as 
Larbaud’s Barnabooth and the foundation of the Vieux-Colombier 
Elsewhere P gives Copeau’s theatre a little more than its due, for 
it was Antoine who twenty years earlier revealed Tolstoi’s Power of 
Darkness Nor is he unfair to the post-war, despite its exaggera- 
tions , he does not fear to characterize the epoch as " belle ” and to 
point out that its theatre, for instance, surpasses that of the nme- 
teenth century and the early years of the twentieth. His pages on 
the so-called obscurity of modem literature should be recommended 
to all philistines, as well as to all students of the subject One 
might question, on the other hand, certain statements that Mauriac 
and Duhamel are the only real novelists today (p 73), that no 
novelist since Proust has reached a worldwide audience (p 264, 
what of Gide, Eomains, Martin du Gard^), that Gide’s conversion to 
communism was ephemeral (p 113 , this is true only if communism 
IS interpreted as the party), that the contemporary American 
theatre is superior to the French (p 227), and finally that the 
work of Proust and Gide est un effort incessant pour donner dioit 
de cite dans la litt4rature a I’etude de I’anormalite homosexuelle ” 
(p 117) . But such judgments represent the opinion of an excellent 
critic, who, in voicing them, aimed no doubt to arouse discussion 

Oolumbia University JUSTIIT O’Beibk 


BRIEF MENTION 


Die Sage von Q-awam und dem grunen Ritter Von Otto Loh- 
MANisr Komgsberg and Berlin 1938 Pp 97 In this monogiaph 
Dr Lohmann reconsiders the problem of the derivation of Gawmn 
and the Green Kmght using essentially the same evidence as that 
studied by Professor Kittiedge m his well known book and by me 
in an aiticle published in Modern Philology xiii, but reaching a 
diffeient solution Briefly he concludes that an Englishman joined 
to a fairy mistress story of normal type the head-cutting game 
(which originally was associated with an other-world ]0UTney and 
which he derived from a narrative represented by the versions m the 
Fled Bncrend)^ and the sharing of wmnmgs, derived from a source 
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similar to Miles Glonosits^ and that he changed the point of the 
story so that it became a test of the hero The Green Knight in the 
Percy Folio and GQK descended independently from this English 
original The other poems in which the head-cutting game appears 
do not derive from this source but merely link the head-cutting to 
stones of varied types (though Mule sans Frain and Caradoc may 
also be derived from the source of GGK) Logically, this solution 
seems entirely reasonable, and it may approach the truth, it has 
the advantages that it does not require ^ stretching ^ the evidence, 
and enables one to accept all the features of GGK which look like 
elements ot a fairy mistress story on their face value In arriving 
at this conclusion, Dr. Lohmann tries to consider all the facts 
squarely , he insists on exact rendering of the passages in the texts 
and shows no little power of analysis of motifs It is refreshmg 
to encounter his uncompromising declarations that here Hulbert is 
wrong and there Kittredge errs Hulbert is accustomed to such 
direct contradiction, but he doubts that Professor Kittredge is ^ 

University of Chicago J K HULBERT 


Brut y Brenhineddy edited and translated by J J Parry Med 
Acad, of America, Publication No 27 Cambridge, Mass, 1937 
Pp xviii, 243 Six plates $6 The editor^s text of this Welsh 
version of Geoff ley of Monmouth^s Histona Regum Bntanniae is 
based on MS Cotton Cleopatra B v, but readings from the Book of 
Basingwerk are given in footnotes The editor has also supplied an 
English translation In an appendix (pp 219-224) are given a few 
selections from the version recorded in MS Peniarth 21 A second 
appendix (pp 225 f ) gives a Latin text of the so-called Prophetia 
Merlini Silvestris An index of proper names (pp 227-243) adds 
to the usefulness of this useful book 

K M 


CORRESPONDENCE 


S A Tannbis-baum, Bibliographies May I correct a stupid error in 
the third paragraph of my review of Dr Tannenbaum’s bibliographies 
[MLW , Liv, December, 1939, p 605)? Instead of ‘‘Robert Withington^s 
note on The Faithful Shepherdess ” I should have written “ Robert Withing- 
ton’s note on The Knight of the Burnmg Pestle ” 

Baldwin Maxweix 

^ There are, of course, many problems of detail considered in the book, 
in particular, the author repeatedly urges that the minor awkwardnesses 
and inconsistencies in GQ-K (stressed by Else von Schaubert in Fnglisohe 
Studien 57) are due to the alterations made in the course of changing a 
fairy mistress tale to a story of a test, and he argues strongly that GGK 
does not derive from a Erench source 
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[The English list includes only books 
leceived ] 

Baldwin, Charles S — ^Renaissance literary 
theory and practice, classicism in the rhetoric 
and poetic of Italy, Trance, and England, 
1400-1600 Ed Donald L Clarke "New York 
Columbia U Press, 1939 Pp xiv -{-251 
$2 75 

Bennett, Mary Angela — Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 
Pp viii -(- 172 [U of Pa diss ] 

Blanc, Robert E — James McHenry (1785 
1845 ) , playwi ight and novelist Diss Phila 
delphia U of Pa Press, 1939 Pp 136 

Clark, Mary Elizabeth — ^Petei Poieupnie 
in America the career of William Cobbett, 
1792 1800 Diss Philadelphia U of Pa 
Press, 1939 Pp vi -f 193 

Dapp, Kathryn G — George Keate, Esq, 
eighteenth century English gentleman Diss 
Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 Pp 
viii + 184 

Faust, Bertha — Hawthorne’s contem- 
poraneous leputation, a study of liteiaiy 
opinion in America and England, 1828 
1864 Diss Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 
1939 Pp 163 

Garrick, David — The 30urnal of, deseiib- 
ing his MSit to Fiance and Italy in 1763 
Ed George W Stone, Ji New York Modern 
Language Association, 1939 Pp xvi + 73 
[M L A Revolving Fund Series, X 3 

Griffin, Constance M — ^Henry Blake Fuller 
Diss Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 
Pp viii + 117 

Griffin, Martin I J — ^Frank R Stockton 
Diss Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 1939 
Pp x + 178 

Hotchner, Cecilia A — Wessex and old 
English poetry, with special consideration 
of The Rum New York published by the 
authoi Pp VI + 146 

Kinne, Willard A — Revivals and importa- 
tions of French comedies in England, 1749- 
1800 New York Columbia U Press, 1939 
Pp XVI + 310 $3 00 

Leopold, Werner F — Speech development 
of a bilingual child, vol i — ^Vocabulary 
growth in the first two years Evanston 
and Chicago Northwestern U Press, 1939 
Pp xiv + 188 $2 25 [Northwestern U 

Studies in Humanities, 6 3 

Mersand, Joseph — ^Traditions in American 
literature, a study of Jewish characters and 
authors New York • Modern Chapbooks, 
1939 Pp XVI + 247 $2 00 


Nethercot, Arthur H — The road to Tryer- 
maine, a study of the history, backgiound, 
and purposes of Coleridge’s Christabel ” 
Chicago, III U of Chic Press, 1939 Pp 
X + 230 $3 00 

Shakespeare, William — The passionate 
pilgiim Reproduced in facsimile from the 
unique copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library Introd by J Q Adams New York 
and London Scribner’s, 1939 Pp Ixvi + 
64 pp of plates $4 00 [Folger Shakespeare 
Library Pubs 3 

Warren, Austin — ^Richard Crashaw, a study 
in baroque sensibility University, Louisiana 
La State U Press, 1939 Pp xvi + 260 
$3 00 

Whitehall, Harold — ^Middle English fi and 
related sounds, their development in early 
American English Baltimore Linguistic 
Society of America, 1939 Pp 79 [Sup to 
Language, 19] 

Whiting, George Wesley — ^Milton’s lite- 
rary milieu Chapel Hill, Noith Carolina, 
U of N C Press, 1939 Pp xvi +401 $3 50 

GERMAN 

Alp^r, Gyula — Streit der Alten und 
Modernen in der deutschen Literatur bis um 
1750 [Specimina dissertationum Facultatis 
philosophicae Reg Hung Univ Elisabethmae 
Quinqueeeclesiensis 152] P^cs Kultura 
Konyn Muint^zet Mayer, 1939 146 pp 

Barthel, Marga — Das Gesprach ” bei 
Wieland Untersuchungen uber Wesen und 
Form seiner Dichtung Diss [Frankfurter 
Quellen und Forschungen zur german u 
roman Philologie H 26] Frankfurt a M 
Diesterweg, 1939 126 pp M 3 80 

Boehmer, Julius — Braun wald Em Bei- 
tiag zur Ortskunde und Ortsnamenskunde 
Kassel 1939 32 pp Ml 

Bogeng, G A E — ^Dei Struwwelpeter und 
sein Vater Geschichte eines Bilderbuehs 
Potsdam Rutten & Loening, 1939 122 pp 
M 180 

Brokmans, Anna Luise — ^Untersuchungen 
zu den Haustiernamen des Rheinlands, Diss 
Bonn [Rheimsches Archiv 34] Borm 
Rohrscheid, 1939 viii, 80 pp M3 80 

Brunmayr, Hans. — Die Dichtung Kamtens 
Diss Wien 1939 196 typewritten pages 

4'’ 

Buttner, Ludwig — Gedanken zu einer 
biologisehen Literaturbetrachtung Mun 
chen Hueher [1939] 152 pp M 4 80 

Burte, Hermann, Zum 60 Gehurtstag des 
Diehters am 15 Tebruar 1939 [Aus Ober- 
badisehes Volksblatt, 1939 Loriach 1939] 

82 pp 

Busch, Paul — ^Friedrich Schlegel und das 
Judentum Diss Munchen Bottrop i W : 
Postberg, 1939 96 pp 
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Caxlsson, Anni — Die Fragmente des 
IlTovahs Basel Helbing & Licbtenliahn, 1939 
XI, 223 pp 

Clausz, Margarete — Hinwendung zum 
Mysteneiispiel bei neueren deutschen Dicli 
tern Diss Leipzig Dresden Dittert, 1938 
112 pp 

Cordes, Gerhard — Zur Spraehe Eilhards 
Yon Oberg [Hansisclie Foiscbungen H 1] 
Hamburg Hamburger Verlags-Anstalt 
Wachlioltz, 1939 xv, 103 pp M 6 

Crossley, Ralph G — Die Kaiserchronik 
Bin literarhistorisches Problem der alt- 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte Diss Frei- 
burg Munchen Oldenbourg, 1939 123 pp 
Deutsche Volkslieder Balladen Unter 
Mithilfe von hrsg von John Meier 

Zweiter Teil, Zweite Halfte, Dntter Teil, 
Erste Halfte BerUn de Gruyter, 1939 Pp 
i-xi, 219-303, 1-140 4° 

Dreher, Arno — ^Das Fragmentarische bei 
Kleist und Holderlm als rassenseelischer 
Ausdruek Diss Munster Wurgiburg 
Triltsch, 1938 66 pp 
Eberle, Julius — Die Mundart um die 
Kupfer nach Lauten und Flexion Diss 
Tubingen Stuttgart Fink, 1938 vi, 56 pp 
1 plate 

Erdmann, Helmut — Studien zur Gescliichte 
der Sprache des deutschen Bauwesens Diss 
Danzig Bad Byrmont Reinhardt, 1939 
66 pp 

Ernst, Paul, und das Drama (Gedruckt 
fur die Mitglieder der Paul-Ernst-Gesell 
schaft) [JahrbuehderPaul-Ernst-Ges Mun- 
chen 1939] 223 pp M 2 50 

Esche, Annelmde — ^Elise Rudiger geb von 
Hohenhausen Em Bild ihres Lebens und 
Schaffens Diss Munster Emsdetten i W 
Lechte, 1939 72 pp 

Ferran, Leonilde - — Paul Heyse und die 
literarischen Stromungen seiner Zeit Diss 
Bonn Wurgburg. Triltsch, 1938 97 pp 

Fischer, Erika — Soziologie Mahrens in der 
zweiten Halfte des 19 Jahrhunderts als 
Hintergrund der Werke Mane von Ebner- 
Eschenbachs Diss Le%'pg%g E Wunder- 
lich, 1939 119 pp M 7 80 

Fontane, Theodor — Theodor Fontane und 
die Familie von Wangenheim Aus dem 
Hachlass hrsg von Conrad Hofer (Privat- 
druck hergestellt auf Veranlassung von 
Gerhard Schulze) IBisenaoh Bibliophilen- 
veieinigung, 1939] 103 pp 350 copies 

zum GedachtniB 20 Sept 1898 

Bearbeitet von Hermann Fricke [Branden- 
burgische Jahrbucher 9] Potsdam Haynes 
Erben, 1938 92 pp 4^ M 1 25 

Fricke, Hermann — ^Dichter der Mark Ein 
TJberblick BerUn Hayn’s Erben, 1939 82 
pp M 1 20 


Friedrich, Wilhelm— Die Flurnamen des 
Bezirks Romerstadt Mit 3 Harten [Sudeten 
deutsehes Flui namen-Buch H 3] Beichen 
berg Kraus, 1939 115 pp 4° M 3 60 
Gehnng, Friedrich Wilhelm — Die volks 
deutsclie Dichtung in unserer Zeit [Die 
deutsche Leistung in dei Welt Bd 4] 
Weimar Bohlau, 1939 vii, 83 pp 

Gortner, Richard — Die diei Wertstufen 
des Wahren, Schonen und Guten in der 
deutschen Klassik Studie zum Humanitats 
ideal Diss Bonn 1939 99 pp 

Groth, Helge — Dichter des Humanismus 
im heiitigen Deutschland 1 Hermann Hesse, 
Hans Caiossa, Ernst Wiechert, Karl Benno 
von Mechow Beihn Pfau, 1939 236 pp 

M 7 80 

Guardim, Romano — Holderlm Weltbild 
und Frommigkeit Leipzig Hegner, 1939 
568 pp M 12 50 

Uber Wilhelm Raabes Stopfkuchen ” 

2 durchgearb Aufl Wurgburg Werkbund- 
Verl [1939] 83 pp M 2 50 

Guggisberg, Kurt — Jeremias Gotthelf 
Christentum und Leben Zurich Niehans 
[1939] 285 pp M 4 

Hebbel-Jahrbuch — ^Im Auftrag der Hebbel- 
gememde hrsg durch Detlef Colin Heide* 
Westholsteimsche Verlags Anstalt [1939] 
126 pp M 2 40 

Hebei, Johann Peter — Brief e Gesamt- 
ausgabe Hrsg und eilautert von Wilhelm 
Zentner Karlsruhe C F Muller [1939] 
XXI, 805 pp M 10 

Heesch, Kathe — Gottfried Kellers “ Gruner 
Heinrich als Bildungsroman des deutschen 
Realismus Diss [Dichtung, Wort u Sprache 
H 4] Samburg Hansischer Gildenverlag, 
1939 65 pp M3 

Heinlein, Otto — August Bohse-Talander 
als Romanschriftsteller der galanten Zeit 
Diss Greifswald Bochum-JOangendreer: 
Poppinghaus, 1939 146 pp 

Hemzerhng, Jakob, u Reuter, Hermann — 
Siegerlander Worterbuch Hrsg im Auftrag 
des Vereins fur Heimatkunde und Heimat- 
schutz im Siegerlande samt Nachbargebieten 
zu Siegen Mit 18 Abbildungen im Text, 31 
Wort- und Lautkarten und 1 Kirchspiel- und 
Amterkarte Siegen Vorlander 1932-1938 
XXIV, 354 pp 4® M 18 60 

Heyderhoff, Julius — Die Hausgeister von 
Pempelfort Familien- und Freundschafts- 
bnefe des Jacobi-Hauses Gesammelt und 
herausgegeben Mit 6 Bildtafeln Dusseh 
dorf SeWann, 1939 84 pp 4® M 4 
Hildebrandt, Hemrich — Die Staatsauf- 
fassxmg der schlesischen Barockdramatiker 
im Rahmen ihrer Zeit Diss [Rostocker 
Studien, H 6] Bostooh: Hinstorff [1939] 
178 pp M 3 
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Hoche, Alfred E — ^Die Geisteskranken in 
der Diehtung Munchen J. F Lehmann 
[1939] 43 pp M 1 

Hnhne, Margot — Die Alexanderepen 
E-udolfs von Ems nnd Ulrichs von Eschen- 
bach Diss Jena Wurzbrng Triltsch, 1939 
in, 194 pp M 4 50 

Hugelmann, Hans — ^Paul Ernst Wirklieh- 
keit, Weltanschauung und Prosaform Diss 
[Erlanger Aibeiten zui deutschen Literatur 
13] E'llangeii Palm & Enke, 1939 viii, 
173 pp M 5 50 

Jahresbericht uber die wissenschafthchen 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren 
deutschen Literatur Hrsg im Auftrag der 
Preuss Akad der Wiss von der Liter atur- 
archiv Ges in Berlin N F Bd 15 Biblio- 
graphie 1935 Berlin de Gruyter, 1939 
304 pp M 20 

Jappe, Hajo — Jugend deutschen Geistes 
Das Bild des Junglings in der Blute der 
deutschen Diehtung Berlin de Giuyter, 
1939 444 pp M 11 

Eaestner, Walter — ^Die deutschen Lehn- 
worter im Polnischen 1 Emleitung und 
Lautlehre Diss Hamburg [Verojffent- 
lichungen des Slavischen Instituts an der 
Fnedrich-Wilhelms Univ Berlin 23] Leip- 
zig Han assowitz, 1939 xxviii, 131 pp M 6 

KaUenberg, Elisabeth — Das Bild des 
Menschen im Werke Holderlins Diss Mun- 
ster Teildruck Berlin Pfau, 1939 82 pp 

Klett, Ada M — Der Streit um Faust II ” 
seit 1900 Mit kommentierter Bibliographie 
von 512 Titeln [Jenaer germanistische 
Forschungen Bd S3] Jena Frommaim, 
1939 216 pp M 6 80 

Kobielski, Paul — Jean Pauls Spatstil 
Diss Koln Welzel-Druck, 1939 46 pp 

Xothe, Josef — ^Die deutschen Osterlieder 
des Mittelalters Diss Breslau Nisch- 
kowsky, 1939 x, 132 pp 

Kuhlmann, Erich — Der niederdeutsche 
Mensch bei Christian Dietrich Grabbe Ein 
Beitrag zur Wesensbestimmung des nordisch 
bestimmten deutschen Menschen Diss Bonn 
Bottrop i W Postberg, 1939 113 pp 

Kuhlmann, Walter — Deutsche Aussprache 
Lehr- und Lesebuch fur Auslander 2 verb 
Aufl [Germanische Bibliothek Abt 1, Reihe 
3, Bd 12] Heidelberg Wintei, 1939 viii, 
40, 39 pp M 2 85 

Langenbucher, Hellmuth — Die deutsche 
Gegenwartsdichtung Eine Einf uhrung m das 
volkhafte Sehriftum unserer Zeit Mit 16 
Diehterbildern Berlin Junker & Dunn- 
haupt, 1939 238 pp M 2 80 

Laqiia, Hans — ^Warum Karl Mayt Wirk- 
ung und Wert ernes Volksschriftstellers 
Vortrag Eadebeul Karl-May-Verlag [1939] 
32 pp 25 Pf 


Loock, Wilhelm — Die Gestalt des Politi 
kersbeiC F Meyer Diss Marburg Bauer, 

1938 59 pp 

Low, Wilhelm — Paul Ernsts Auffassung 
vom Amt des Dichters Em Beitrag zur 
Deutung des Grundgefuhls seiner theoieti- 
schen Schi if ten Diss Mai buig Eilchenbach 
i W Wesener, 1938 113 pp 
Martin, Bernhard — Die deutschen Mund- 
arten Mit 13 Abbildungen [Hochschulwissen 
in Einzeldarstellungen] Leipzig Quelle & 
Meyer, 1939 viii, 159 pp M 3 40 

Streifzuge durch Waldecks Mundarten 

[Waldeckisches Volkstum Bd 3] Korhach • 
Bing, 1937 51 pp Ml 
Mayer, Anton— Der Gottergleiche Enn- 
nerungen an Rudolf G Binding Mit 2 
Bildtafeln Potsdam Rutten & Loening, 

1939 94 pp Ml 80 

Meder, Hugo — Die erzahlenden Werke 
von Emil Strauss Diss Frankfurt Lim- 
burg Veremsdruckerei, 1938 93 pp 
Mell, Max. — Adalbert Stifter Leipzig: 
Insel-Verl 1939 72 pp 80 Pf 

Merkel, G D — ^Die Epochen der deutschen 
Schriftsprache [Nationale und Kapodi- 
stnsche Universitat Athen, Philosophische 
Fakultat Deutsche Philogie II ] Athen: 
1939 55 pp 

Merseburger Zauberspruche, Die, hrsg vom 
Landeshauptmann der Provinz Sachsen (Den 
Mitgliedern und Gasten der Gesellschaft 
der Bibliophilen (Weimar)” gewidmet an- 
lasslich der Tagung in der Provinz Sachsen 
und ihres Besuches m Merseburg am 2 Juli 
1939) [Halle Brandt, 1939] 29 pp 4® 

250 copies 

Millotat, Heinz — ^Rudolf G Bindings er- 
zahlerisches Werk Diss Marburg Wurz- 
huig Triltsch, 1939 94 pp M 3 
Minssen, Bernhard — ^Der altere Friednch 
Schlegei Untersuchungen auf Grund der 
Umarbeitung der “ Geschichte der alien und 
neuen Literatur von 1822” Diss Breslau 
Bleicherode Kieft, 1939 83 pp M 3 40 
Palmer, Philip Motley — Neuweltworter 
im Deutschen [Germanische Bihliothek, 2 
Abt Untersuchungen und Texte 42] Heidel 
berg Winter, 1939 174 pp M 9 60 
Powell, Percival Hugh — ^Pierre Corneilles 
Dramen in deutschen Bearbeitungen und auf 
der deutschen Buhne bis zum Anfang des 
19 Jhs , und deren Verhaltnis zur zeitgenossi 
schen Literatur in Deutschland Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Dramas und 
Theaters im 17 u 18 Jh Diss Rostock 
Bmsdetten {Westf ) . Lechte, 1939 135 pp 
Pradel, Johannes — Studien zum Prosastil 
Clemens Brentanos Em Beitrag zur Wesens- 
bestimmung romantischen Formwillens Diss 
Breslau [Junge Forschung H 6] Halle 
Akad Verl 1939 169 pp M. 4 90 
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Preissl, Fntz — Hrotsvith von Gandersheim 
unci die Entsteliung des raittelalterlichen 
Heldenbilds Diss [ Erlang ei Aibeiten zur 
deutbchen Literatur 12] Erlangen Palm 
& Enke, 1939 61 pp M 2 50 

Reifferscheidt, F — uber die Sprache Leip- 
zig Hegiiei, 1939 198 pp M 5 50 

Reis, Arnold Mathias — Wilhelm von 
Scholz Studien zu seiner Weltanschauung 
Diss Bonn Wurz'hmg Triltsch, 1938 95 pp 
Ropke, Werner — Studien zur Entwicklung 
Wilhelm Raabes Diss Frankfurt Biaun- 
schweig Westermann, 1938 79 pp 

Ruegenberg, Gottfrieda — Paul Fleming 
Yersuch einer Darstellung seiner Dichtungs- 
motive und seiner Spiaehe Diss Koln 
Wi4,rzhuig Triltsch, 1939 110 pp 

Rutt, Theodor — Selbsterziehung und 
Selbstbildung im Leben und in den Werken 
Adalbert Stifters Diss Koln Orthen, 1939 
76 pp 

Schell, Hans — Das Verhaltnis von Form 
und Gelialt in Goethes “ Pandora ” Diss 
Munster Wurzburg Triltsch, 1939 134 pp 
M 3 

Schenck, Ernst von— E T A Hoffmann 
Ein Kampf um das Bild des Menschen Ber- 
lin Die Pamclc, 1939 xviii, 754 pp M 12 

Schmitt, K — Litteraturgeschichtlicher 
Abriss del Pfalzer Mundartdichtung (nebst 
Sprachbetrachtungen ) Diss Munchen Hei- 
delberg Lippi, 1939 79 pp 

Schnelle, Anna M — Die Staatsauffassung 
in Anton Uliichs ‘‘Aramena’^ im Hinblick 
auf La Calpi eiiMes Cl^opatre ” Diss Bei - 
Im Pfau, 1939 87 pp M3 
Sembdner, Helmut — ^Die Berliner Abend- 
blatter Heinrich von Kleists, ihre Quellen 
und ihie Kedaktion Diss [Schriften der 
Hleist Gesellschaft Bd 19] Bei Un Weid- 
mann, 1939 16, 402 pp 

Siebert, Wemher — Der alte Stefan George 
Mainz Hanns Marxen [1939] 54 pp M 

3 40 

Spanner, Werner, — Das Marchen als 
Gattung Diss [Giessener Beitr«xge zur 
deutfechen Philologie 68] Giessen von 
Miinchow, 1939 43 pp M2 50 
Stapf, Paul — - Jean Paul und Stifter 
Studien zui Entwicklungsgeschiehte des 
jungen Stifter [Germamsche Studien H 
208] Berlin Ebering, 1939 66 pp M2 80 
Stearns, Harold Everett Jr — Germany’s 
Military Heroes of the Napoleonic Era in 
Her Post-War Historical Drama Cunents 
of German Nationalism in Recent Historical 
Plays Diss Univ of Michigan [1939] 
147 pp 

Steche, Theodor, — Das Rabenschlachtge- 
dicht, das Buch von Bern und die Ent- 
wicklung der Dietriohsage Habilitations- 


Schrift [Deutsches Werden H 16] Greifs 
loald Bambeig, 1939 292 pp M 6 50 

Steiner, Elisabeth [Sch wester M Petronia, 
OP] — Gleichheit und Abweichungen im 
Woitbchatz der ahd Bibelglossen und der 
zusammenhangenden Bibeltexte Diss Mun- 
elien Speyei Pilgei-Druckerei, 1939 ix, 
353 pp 

[Stockli, Alban] — Rudolf der Schreiber 
von Ins, mcht von Ems Wohlen {Aaigau) 

K Meyer’s Sohne, 1939 51 pp M2 

Stoelzel, Elisabeth — ^Holdeilin in Tubingen 
und die Anfange seines Hyperion Diss 
Kiel Tubingen Becht, 1938 iv, 127 pp 

Staffers, Wilhelm — Juden und Ghetto in 
der deutsehen Liteiatur bis zum Ausgang 
des Weltkr leges Diss Nijmegen [Aus 
Deutsche Quellen und Studien Bd 12] 
Giaz Stiasny, 1939 800 pp M 24 

Stuhlfauth, Georg — Die Bildnisse des Hans 
Sachs von 16 bis zum Ende des 19 Jahr- 
hunderts Mit 42 Abbildungen Berlin F 
Kupferberg [1939] 53 pp M2 80 

Stuhlmann, Friedrich — Die Sprache des 
Heel es Eine heeresgeschichtlich-spi achliche 
Untersuchung Bei Un Traditions Verlag 
[1939] 86 pp M 2 50 

StU 3 rver, Wilhelmina — Deutsche expres- 
siomstische Dichtung im Lichte der Philo- 
sophie der Gegenwart Amsterdam J H 
Pans, 1939 222 pp FI 3 75 

Tempeanu, Virgil — Sippenfeindscliaft und 
Wiedervergeltung im Nibelungenlied Bu- 
kaiest Zweier, 1938 140 pp M 2 

Thomas, Hehnuth — Untersuchungen zur 
TJberliefernng der Spiuchdichtung Franen- 
lobs Diss Berlin [Palaestra 217] Leipzig 
Akad Verlagsgesellschaft, 1939 xix, 231 pp 
M 19 60 

Timmermann, Ernst — ^Peter Hille Person- 
lichkeit und Werk Diss Koln Picks, 1939 
143 pp 

Tinnefeld, Eleonore — Der soziale Kampf 
in der deutsehen Arbeiterdichtung Diss 
Leipzig Dusseldorf Dobler [1938] 77 pp 

Veil, Wolfgang H — Goethe als Patient 
Mit 2 Bildtafeln Jena Fischer, 1939 71 
pp M 2 

Vietor, Karl — Geoig Buchner als Politiker 
Bern Haupt, 1939 134 pp Fr 6 

Voigt, Alfred —Umrisse einer Staatslehre 
bei Johann Gottfried Herder [Konigsberger 
rechtswiBsenschafthche Forschungen Bd 33 
Stuttgart Kohlliammer, 1939 56 pp M 

2 80 

Wanner, Georg — ^Die Mundarten des Kan- 
tons Schaffhausen T 1 Hrsg von Hans 
Wanner { Schaffhausen, Kantons-Schule, 
Jahresbericht, 1939 Beilage) [Frauenfeld* 
Huber, 1939] viii, 83 pp - 1 plate 
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Weihe, Amalie. — Der junge Eichendorfl: 
und Novalis’ Naturpantheismus Diss Mar- 
burg [Germaniscbe Studien H 210]. Ber- 
Un Ebenng, 1939 96 pp M3 90 
Wiese, Benno von — Herder Grundzuge 
seines Weltbildes [Meyers klexiie Hand- 
bucher 19] Leipzig Bibhographisches 
Institut [1939] 144 pp M 2 60 
Zemp, Werner — Monke Elemente und 
Anfange Disa Zurich [Wege zur Dichtung 
Bd 33] Frcbuenfeld, Leipzig Huber, 1939 
163 pp M 3 60 

FRENCH 

Abercrombie, N J — Saint Augustine and 
Fr Classical Thought Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1938 iii + 123 pp 
Barbeau, M — RomancSro du Canada 
London Macmillan, 1938 

Beck, J et L — Le MS du Roi Phila- 
delphia U of Pa Press, 1938 
Becker, Ph A — Das Wei den der Wilhelm- 
u der Aimengeste Leipzig Hirzel, 1938 
IV -h 208 pp 

Bendel, H — Beitrage zur Kenntniss der 
Mundart von Lescun Tubingen diss ,1938 
138 pp 

Bestmann, Pr — Die lautliche Gestaltung 
englischer Ortsnamen im Altfranz u Anglo- 
normannischen Pans Dioz, 1938 xkxi -f- 
215 pp 

Bley, L — Auifassung u Gestaltung des 
Problems der Entwurzelung in M BarrSs’ 
Les d§racin€s ” Heidelberg diss , 1938 
56 pp 

Bo, C — ^Delle immagini giovanili di Sainte- 
Beuve Florence Parenti, 1938 517 pp 
Bremer, K H — ^Der franz Nationalismus 
Berlin Deutsclier Rechtsverlag, 1939 137 pp 
Brinkmann, W — ^Bienenstoek u Bienen- 
stand in den roman Landern Eamhuig 
Hans Gildenverlag, 1938 xv -}- 200 pp 
Cappiello, L — La poesia francese dalle 
origin! a Malherbe Ban Soc ed tipo- 
grafica, 1938 118 pp 

Chisholm, A R — An Approach to M 
Valery’s Jeune Parque Melbourne and Ox- 
ford U Presses, 1938 

Clerc, C — Portrait de Philippe Bridel 
Lausanne Payot, 1938 
Cremonte, L — ^Proust II tempo perduto e 
ntrovato Florence La nuova Italia, 1938 
107 pp 

Crowley, F. I —V* oltaire^s “ Pofeme sur la 
loi naturelle” Berkeley Calif U Press, 
1938 

Fiebig, W — ^Das " Livre d’Enanehiet ” nach 
der einzigen Hs 2585 der Wiener National- 
bibliothek Leipzig. Gronau, 1938- xlviii -f 
160 pp. 

Bast, Agnes— Die Magdalenenszenen im 


fianz u provenz geistlichen Spiel des 
Mittelalters Munster diss , 1938 105 pp 
Ferraiis, M — ^11 romanzo contemp della 
Svizzera fr Turin Gambino, 1938. 210 pp 
Franz^n, Torsten — ^Etude sur la syntaxe 
des pronoms personnels sujets en ancien fr 
Upsala diss, 1939 165 pp 

Gass, K-E — A de Rivaiol (1753 1801) 
Bagen i Westf Baake, 1938 iv + 274 pp 
Gohlert, Fr — ^Die franz Proviiiz im Leben 
u Werk H de Balzacs Halle diss, 1939 

V -f- 102 pp 

Goldsmith, Marg — Mme de Stael Few 
York Longmans, 1938 xii + 276 pp. 

Grass!, M — Die Musik in den Werken des 
J -K Huysmans Munich diss , 1939 276 pp 
Guillaume de Lons et Jean de Meung — 
Le roman de la rose, V 1-956 Turin Viretto, 
1938 38 pp 

Heussler, Fr — Hyperkorrekte Spraeh 
formen in den Mundarten der franz Schweiz 
Basel diss , 1939 83 pp 
Heyns, K — Wohnkultur, Alp- u Forst- 
wiitschaft im Hochtal der Garonne Ham 
lurg Hans Gildenverlag, 1938 xii + 105 
PP 

Jaesnch, H — ^Die franz Lit ini Spiegel 
der Hist de France J Michelets Bonn 
diss, 1939 83 pp 

Jarman, L M — The Goncourt Bros 
Modernists in abnoimal psychology U of 
New Mex Bull , 1939 52 pp 
Krabbe, L — ^Das Problem der Fiau in den 
Romanen von Palacio Valdes Munster diss , 
1938 62 pp 

Langescheid, H — Das Dorf Souanc5-au- 
Perche Hamhurg Hans Gildenverlag, 1938 
xn + 75 pp 

Xugli, V — II prodigio di La Fontaine 
Messina Principato, 1939. 273 pp 

May, J L — F6neIon London. Burns 
Oates, 1938 xi + 207 pp 
Mowat, R B — J - J Rousseau Bi istol . 
Arrowsmith, 1938 368 pp 
Pellegrini, A — ^Baudelaire Milan • Treves, 
1938 203 pp 

Pierson, G W. — ^Tocqueville and Beaumont 
in America New York Oxford U Press, 
1938 XX + 852 pp 

Schafer, K — ^F J de Pierre, Cardinal de 
Berms, als Schriftsteller u Mensch, 1715 94 
Berlin diss , 1939 98 pp 

Schaerh, E — ^LTnspecteur Hornleigh sur 
la piste Boston Heath (1939). 96 pp 
Schubert, Willy.-— Vom Stil des Rabelais - 
schen Satzbaues Heidelberg diss , 1938 
72 pp 

Trojandt, G — ^Das Italienerlebnis bei Frau 

V Stael u Henri Beyle. Gottingen diss , 
1938 108 pp 
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Wandrussska v Wanstetten, M W.— Nord 
u Sud im franz Geistesleben Leipzig 
Gronau, 1939 iv + 245 pp 

Weber, Edwart — Die Bedeutiing der 
Analogxe fur die Besehaftigung H Estiennes 
mit der Vulgarsprache Marburg diss , 1939 
96 pp 

Whitfield, Irene T — ^La Pr Folk Songs 
University^ La La State U Press, 1939 
XIV -f- 159 pp $3 00 (Romance Lang Senes, 

1 ) 

Wieder, J — J Bainville Breslau Prie- 
batsch, 1939 x -j- 203 pp 
Wigand, Ruth — ^Zur Bedeutungsgeschichte 
von “prud’homme” Marburg diss, 1939 
103 pp 

ITALUN 

Alessio, G — Saggio di toponomastica eala- 
brese Firenze Olschki, 1939 xxxvi + 505 
pp L 150 

Altana, Giuseppe, Gualazzini, TJgo; Gatta, 
P. S — II museo e i manoscritti di Lazzaro 
Spallanzani esistenti in Reggio Emilia 
Bcggio Emilia Costi, 1939 49 pp 

Antonibon, Francesca — Le relazioni a 
stampa di Anibasciaton Veneti Padova^ 
Tip del Seminario, 1939 151 pp 

Apostoliti, P. — Sintesi della letteratura 
itahana contemporanea Milano : “ Quaderni 
di poesia,’’ 1939 96 pp L, 6 
Bertoni, Giulo — Lingua e cultura Pi- 
renze Olschki, 1939 301 pp. L 30 

Caggese, R — ^11 Buecento e il Trecento 
Dal concordato di Worms alia fine della 
pngioma di Avignone (Grande Storia 
d’ltalia) Torino. U T E T, 1939 vm + 
538 pp 300 illustr , leg L 85 

Colucci, Benedetto — Scrittx inediti di 
Benedetto Colucci da Pistoia, a cura di 
Arsenio Frugoni Firenze. Olschki, 1939. 
xviii + 88 pp L 30 

Costanzi, 0. — 11 pensiero religioso di 
Vittorio Alfieri, Roma. “Ausoma,” 1939. 
80 pp, L 8. 

Foscolo, TJgo, — Lettere inedite di Ugo 
Foscolo e Marzia Martinengo, a cura di 
Arturo Marpicati. Con un saggio sul Foscolo 
a Brescia. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1939, viu 
+ 386 pp, con 24 taw L 18 

Scritti militan Introduzione e com- 

xnento di G Berzero Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1939 xxxii + 162 pp L, 12 50, 

Galbiati, G — Dizionario leonardeseo Re- 
pertorio generals delle voci e cose contenute 
nel Codiee Atlantico con aggmnta di sei 
disegni inediti del codice stesso, di passi 
trascntti e di indici speciali Milano : Hoepli, 
1939. XVI 4- 196 pp, con 10 taw L. 100 
Getto, Giovanni.— Saggio letterario su S. 
Caterma da Siena. Firenze. Sansoni, 1939 
viii + 163 pp, L, 20, 


Gmon Conti, Piero — Bibhografia delle 
opere del Savonarola Vol I Cronologia e 
bibhografia delle prediche, con contributi 
storici e filologici di Roberto Ridolfi 
renze Olschki, 1939 viii -j- 165 pp e con 
15 tavole fuon testo L 100 

Malagoli, L — Guicciardini Firenze: "La 
Nuova Italia,” M39 244 pp L 16 

Palazzi, P — ^Nuovissimo Dizionano della 
lingua italiana Milano. Cescbina, 1939 
1374 pp L 58 

Sav] -Lopez, P — ^Le ongini neolatine, a cura 
di P E Guarnerio Ristampa della edizione 
1920 Milano. Hoepli, 1939 L 16 
Taramelli, A — ^Bibhografia romano-sarda 
Nota introduttiva di C Galassi Paluzzi 
Roma Istituto di studi romani, 1939 86 pp 
L 25 

Torrefranca, P — II segreto del Quattro- 
cento Musiche ariose e poesia popolaresca 
Milano Hoepli, 1*939 xxiv -f 610 pp di 
musiche in partitura, 16 fac-simih e 6 
appendici L 130 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Aguilera, F — ^Pubs on the Lang and Lit 
of Sp America and Brazil in 1937 Cam- 
hridge Harvard U Press, 1938 
Arvelo, R A — Histona y crltica de la 
novela en Venezuela Leipzig, Pries, 1938 
173 pp 

Azoiin — ^E1 Licenciado vidriera, ed Mar- 
garita de Mayo Mew York Oxford U Press, 
1939 XX 4 143 pp $1 00 
Blasi, F, — Epopea-spagnuola. Modena 
Soc tip Modenese, 1938 
Boselh, C — Spagna Lmgue, dialetti, 
folclore Milan: Le Lmgue estere, 1939 
181 pp 

Costanzo, L — D Giovanni Tenono nel 
teatro spagnolo e romeno Naples. Guida, 
1939 X + 153 pp 

Delogu, F M. — Cervantes, La tragicomedia 
di Cahsto e Melibea Messina. Pnncipato, 
1938 289 pp 

Gallop, R — Cantares do Povo Portugu^s 
Lisbon. Augener, 1938 
Gregor, J — Das spanische Welttheater 
Munich Piper, 1938 536 pp 

Guemen, Cr, C. — La lirica del CamOes 
Genoa. Degli Orfini, 1938 109 pp 
Moll, R.-I — ^Beitrage zu einer knt Aus- 
gabe des altspan, Libro de Alexandre Ber- 
lin diss , 1938 132 pp. 

Murneta, B P M — ^E1 lenguaje peruano. 
Lima U CaWhca, 1938, 

Pldcido, A. R. — Impresiones literarias. 
Montevideo Monteverde, 1938 
Zaldumbide, G — Montalvo New York: 
Inst de las Espaflas, 1938 
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EOUSSEATJ ET LES EEFOEMATETJES DU THEATRE 

Painii les nombreux piobl^mes que souRve la Lettre sur les 
specicwles (1758) il y en a un auquel on a pi§t6 fort pen d'atten- 
tion Quelle a Finfluence de cet ouvrage sur le theatre, en 
partieulier sur les auteurs dramatiques partisans du genre s4rieux ^ 
Sans doute c^est Dideiot qui fut le principal tb^oricien du drame 
et Rousseau venait de rompre avec lui Malgrd cela les defenseurs 
du th6toe epure doivent 6norm4ment a Rousseau et Ton est mime 
force de constater, avec quelque surprise d^abord que, tout en repre- 
nant quelques idles de Diderot, ils aiment k se reclamer de Fautontl 
de Rousseau Que pour la uouvelle giniration il n^y eUt aucun 
disaccord entre les thiories de Diderot et les idles de Rousseau, 
cela n^a guere Itl remarque et Rmfluence de Rousseau sur les 
rlformateurs du thlatre est restee mal expliquee Relevons cepen- 
dant que Jules Lemaitre dl^a avait mdiqui quelques analogies^ 
et surtout que Marguerite Mojffat, dans sa these sur Romseau et la 
querelle du theatre au 18^ siecle, constate une Itroite parenti entre 
les idles exprimles dans la Lettre d d^ Alembert et celles de Thorel 
de Campigneulles, Fouel de Buzonnieie, Beaumarchais, Eestif de 
la Bretonne, Louis Sebastien Mercier et Cubilres qui sent tons 
partisans du theatre rifoime ^ Voil^ une liste d^auteurs imposante 
et leurs Icrits qui s^echelonnent sur une vingtaine d^annles indiquent 
un courant bien marqui Miss MoSat, tout en reconnaissant que 
ces auteurs sont des admirateurs passionnis de Rousseau, a cepen- 
dant cru voir dans leurs essais sur le thel.tre des refutations de la 
thise de Rousseau II y a II- une interpretation pen satisfaisante 
car on n^a Fhabitude d^lcnre centre les maltres qu^on admire. 

^ Voir Jean Jacques et le tMatre,” Impiesswna de thHtre, t C, p 138. 

*Pans, Boccard, 1930, pp 224-245, 265-272, 326 
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Pour arriYer a une explication moms contradictoire de ce problems 
nous exammerons d^abord les opinions de Eousseau sur le drame, 
puis nous Yerrons ce que ces auteurs pensaient de Eousseau 
C^etait une habitude de Eousseau, des quhl abordait une ques- 
tion, d^eleYer le debat et de faire mteiYenir, a propos de telle cir- 
constance paiticuliere, les idees mattresses de sa philosophie Nous 
saYons que ce fut le cas pour VErrnle qui deYait n"§tre qu'un pro- 
gramme d^education pour guidex une jeune mere et que la Leitre a 
d^Alemiert fut composee pour emp^cher Petablissement d^un th6§.tre 
L GeneYe Si on Yeut bien eompiendre le point de Yue de Eousseau 
et de ses disciples, il ne faut point oublier quhl traite, dans la pre- 
miere paitie de cet ouvrage, au moms deux questions qui n^ont entre 
elles aucun rapport necessaire et permanent une question gendiale, 
celle de la Yaleur morale du the&tre, et une question particuli^re, 
celle de la moralite du theatre frangais C^est precisement pour 
ii^aYOir pas tenu compte de Fmdependance de ces deux questions 
qu^on n^a pas, en g4n4ral, songe a etudier Fmfluence de Eousseau 
sur le theMie On le prenait pour un ennemi d6clar6 des spectacles, 
ce qui est aussi faux que de croire quhl ait inYite les Parisiens k 
reprendre la Yie des sauYages ^ 

O^est contre Voltaire et les autres philosophes que s^^l^Ye Eousseau 
en declarant que les spectacles, mSme shls 6taient parf aits, ne pour- 
raient pas devenir la source principals sinon unique de la morale 
priYee et publique ^ Sauf Mercier, qui est d^accord aYec Eousseau,® 
les r^formateurs ne se sont gu^re occupfe de la Yaleur morale du 
tli6§,tre en general et nous pouYons laisser cette question de c8t6. 

Ayant refute la thkse de ceux qui d4clarent le th6§.tre necessaire 
k la morale, Eousseau passe a Fexamen de la moralite du th^tee 
frangais. C^est par ses critiques de la trag6die et de la com6die 
quhl a exerce son influence et il nous faut au moms indiquer ses 
conclusions Les tragedies nous montrent surtout des scelerats 
tnomphants (Atr6e, Mahomet) ou encore des passions horribles 
(Phedre, Med8e) Tons ces personnages sont d^ailleurs si loin de 

^Sur ce sujet Yoir la preface de Narcisssj Lettre a Alembert, 4d I» 
Brunei, Pans, Hachette, pp 99-100, Correspondance ginirale, €d Tb 
Bufour, t 4, p 139 (Lettre de Vernet h. Rousseau du 24 nov 1758 et ib%d 
p 163 la i^ponse de Rousseau du 18 d4e 1758) 

^Voir F Gaiffe, Le drame au 18e sihcle, p 78-92, B4clard, Merc%er, p 
154, 166-170 

®Voir Du th4dt^e, Amsterdam, 1773, pp 5-6 
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nous et les situations oil ils se trouvent si extraordinaires que le 
spectateur ne songe jamais a en tirex une morale pratique® Quant 
a la comedie dont les moeurs ont avec les nStres un rapport plus 
imm^diat, et dont les personnages ressemblent nueux a des hommes/^ 
la morale en est f ranehement mauvaise Au lieu de chercher k cor- 
nger les vices elle se contentC; le plus souvent, d^attaquer les ridi- 
cules et consists surtout k nous faire rire des fripons habiles qui 
dupent les honn^tes gens ^ II est a noter que rargumentation de 
Eousseau se concentre presque enti&rement autour des genres 6tablis 
en quoi elle n^est pas tr^s originale En effet, les temoignages de 
Pepoque prouvent abondamment que ces oeuvres ne satisfont plus 
le gout du public ® 

Eeste a savoir ce que Eousseau pensait des genres nouveaux. II 
en parle pen et toujours tr^s superficiellement/ comme s^il avait 
h§,te d^en avoir fini avec un su 3 et ou il n^est pas k Paise II d6clare 
que les auteurs qui font des pieces plus 6pur4es ennuient et, plus 
loin, tout en admettant qu^un homme de genie pourrait mventer 
un genre de pieces preferable it ceux qui sent 6tablis,^^ il prevoit 
que ce nouveau genre ayant besom pour se soutenir des talents 
de Pauteur, perira n^cessairement avec luiP^^*® Il va de soi que 
cette supposition, qui s^explique par son animosity centre Diderot, 
est toute arbitraire et que le ^ugement porte sur la comedie lar- 
moyante est exager4 en ce qu^il ne tient nul compte du succes 
immense obtenu par Nivelle de la Chaussee.^® C^est la comme qui 

®Voir Lettre sur les spectacles, p 53 Plus loin, faisant Tanalyse de 
BMmce, il constate que le spectateur porte tout sou int6r§t sur Tamour 
de B4r4nice sans songer jamais k tirer une lecon du denouement ** La reine, 
dit-il, part sans le cong4 du parterre I'empereur la renvoie invitus mvitam, 
on pent aj outer mmto spectaiore Titus a beau rester Eomain, il est seul 
de son parti , tous les spectateurs ont 4pous4 B4renice ” Ibid p 83 
" Voir , pp 53-55 

® Voir Gaiffe, op c%t pp 15-23, id Le nre et la seem frangaise, Pans, 
Boivin, 1931, pp 133-136 

® Rousseau ne mentionne pas Marivaux En avocat habile il salt 4viter ce 
qui pourrait nuire a sa th4se 

Lettre sur les spectacles, 4d Brunei, p 43 

Diderot n’a pas manqu4 de s’en plaindre am^rement Rousseau *‘dit 
du mal de la comedie larmoyante, 4crit il, parce que e’est mon genre - 
Voir Grimm, Oorrespondance, ^d Tourneux, t 16, p 221 

=*-®Voir Lanson, Nivelle de la ChaussSe, Pans, 1887, pp 267 et suiv II 
est signifieatif que, pour ref uter la th4se de Rousseau, le marquis de Xim4n4s 
choisit pr4cis4ment divers exemples dans la com4die larmoyante Voir 
Moffat, op oit , p 123 
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dirait rattitude ofEcielle de Eoussean au moment ot il ecnt sa 
lettre Mais tachons de decouvrir ce qu^il pensait vraiment des 
genres nonveaux 

Dans beauconp d^endroits de la LeiUe a Alembert, et presqne 
involontairement, il trahit nne secrete preference pour le drame 
bourgeois Sur un point capital d^abord Ayant constate qu^au 
theatre ‘^Pobjet principal est de plaire/^ il continue, comme k 
regret, en disant Cela seul emp§ehera tou^ours qu^on ne puisse 
donner k ces sortes d^etablissemens tous les avantages dont ^ls 
sero%ent suscephbles ” Voil^ une concession qui pent mener loin. 
En eflEet, si 3 usquhci le but du theatre avait bien ete de plaire, la 
sensibilite ayant transforme les goUts du public, on entend dire 
de tous les c6tes, et de plus en plus haut, que le but du thetoe 
doit etre moral L^objet principal n^est plus de plaire, il s^agit 
dhnstruire 

Au point de vue theorique il est done incontestable que le but 
moral assign^ au thel-tre devait convenir beauconp mieux k Eous- 
seau Mais il avait d6clar4 aussi quhl etait impossible de reussir 
au th4S,tre sans flatter les passions et les prejuges regnants Qu^on 
mette, pour voir, dit-il, sur la sc^ne frangaise un homme droit et 
vertueux, mais simple et grossier, . sans amour, sans galanterie, 
et qui ne fasse pas de belles phrases, qu^on y mette un sage sans 
pr6]ug4s, qui, ayant regu un afiEiont d^un spadassin, refuse de smaller 
faire egorger par PofiEenseur, 3 ^aurai tort si Pon reussit^^^® 
Ce ^^sage sans prejugSs,” imaging par Eoussean, n^est-ce pas le 
h6ros de la comedie de Sedaine, le Philosophe sans le savoir 
(1765) ^ Or, ce drame ayant eu un succ5s prolonge, Eoussean 
avait tort 

Nous avons d^autres indications, plus pr6cises encore Eoussean 
a lu le Fils naturel de Diderot et a ecnt k Usteri quhl le trouvait 

tout k fait beau De plus il connaissait le Marchand de Londres, 
cette pi5ce de Lillo on Diderot trouvait realis^es ses conceptions du 
drame bourgeois Bt Eoussean, aussi enthousiaste que Diderot, 

Lettre sur les speotacles, p 26 

Gaiffe dit que vers 1735 "le comique n'est plus en effet le but 
essentiel de la comddie, moraliser, analyser, emouvoir, voil^ qui parait 
d4sormais plus important que de faire rire ” Le rvre etc p 135 Voir aussi 
Lanson, op ci*, p 116 et suiv 

Lettre sur les Spectacles, p 32 (note de Rousseau) 

Le premier titre de ce drame 4tait " Le duel ” 
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declare que e^est une piece admirable, et dont la morale va plus 
directement au but qu^aucune piece frangaise que je connaisse 
Ainsi il est manifeste que Eousseau n^adresse pas au drame bour- 
geois les mSmes critiques qu^aux genres etablis Des deux pieces 
sur lesquelles il porte un ^ugement il declare Tune ^^tout k fait 
belle et Fautre admirable 

Une dermere remarque s^mpose En appr4ciant les critiques de 
Eousseau on oublie trop de tenir compte de ce qu^elles contiennent 
de r^publicain Et cependant il est tr5s Evident que e^est le libre 
citoyen de la Eepublique de Geneve, dont il se pose en d6fenseur, 
qui critique la soci6te et la monarcbie frangaises. Ce qui lui d^plait 
dans les spectacles, plus encore que Pimmoralit6, c^est la leqon 
politique qui s^en d^gage On y fait admirer au peuple les crimes 
des rois et on Finvite a applaudir le m4pris que montrent, pour les 
bourgeois et les paysans, des nobles orgueilleux et fripons Sont-ce 
15. les spectacles qu^il convient d^introduire chez un peuple qui a su 
conserver sa liberte ? Que ce fiit la le grief principal de Eousseau 
centre le th4§-tre frangais, c’est ce que nous aifirme celui de ses dis- 
ciples qui Fa le mieux connu personnellement Il fit la guerre a 
notre thetoe, dit Mercier, d^abord parce qu’il ressembloit au gou- 
vernement . Son ouvrage sur les spectacles veut nous dire d^un 
bout a Fautre que la trag6die nationale n^appartient qu^5, un peuple 
libre, et que nos compositions tbeatrales sentent Fecole de la 
servitude . ” 

De toutes ces considerations il ressort clairement que Eousseau, 
souffrant encore de sa recente brouille avec Diderot, a forc4 le ton 
de la Lettre u Alembert^ entraine qu’il etait par son patriotisnae 
genevois et sa hame pour Yoltaire Que tel ait 4te son cas, il n^a 
pas hesit^ a Favouer a un de ses amis 

Il est d’ailleurs facile de confirmer cette tb5se en rapprocbant 
des idees exprimees dans la Lettre d Alembert, celles qu^il prete 

Lettre sur les spectacles, p 88 (Note de Rousseau ajoutde k P^dition 
de 1782) 

Tout ceci est d'ailleurs fort naturel et Louis Riccoboni (1675-1753) 
qui avant Rousseau avait fait le proems des genres 4tablis, avait lui aussi 
un des premiers k porter aux nues le genre larmoyant, k son 4poque 
une rdvolution audacieuse Voir Lanson, op ott , p 273 
De Jean Jacques Rousseau, Pans, 1791, t 1, p 14 
Voir Vorresponda/nce gSnSrale, t 4, p 153 (Lettre k Vernet du 18 d4c 
1758) 
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k Samt-Preux dans la Nouvelle Eeloi^se dont la composition est 
antenenre a la queielle avec Diderot Au lien de representer les 
combats de Pamonr et de la ^eitu chez Sertorms, Pompee on d^antres 
heros anciens, Saint-Prenx yondiait qne les tragedies contribnent 
exciter dans les spectatenrs Famonr de la patrie et de la liberte 
La com6die, an lien de reprodnire “ les conversations d^nne centaine 
de maisons de Pans/^ devrait ^^representor an natnrel les moenrs 
dn penple/^ de tont le penple, non celles d^nne poignee d^imperti- 
nents en habit dore qni considerent les bonrgeois et les hommes 
dn penple comme des gens d^nn antie monde En somme, ce qne 
demands Saint-Prenx, c^est qne la tragedie soit nationals et la 
comedie popnlaiie, on, si Pon vent, bonrgeoise 

De tont eeci retenons qne dans la Nouvelle Eelo^se Eonssean se 
montre ties proche des theories de Diderot et qne mSme dans la 
Letire d Alembert on pent sentir, derrifere les attaqnes centre les 
genres etablis, nne certaine prefdience ponr ce qn^on a appel6 le 
genre seiienx En definitive, Eonssean est moms Pennemi dn 
th4§.tre en g4n6ral qn’oppos4 k Petablissement des spectacles k 
Geneve, il me la valeni morale dn th^toe, mais c^est avant tont 
Fimmoralite des genres traditionnels qnhl attaqne Cependant, 
comme il y anra tonjonrs des spectacles a Pans, il vandrait encore 
mienx qnhls soient reform4s snivant les snggestions de Samt-Prenx 
La Lettie d d'Alembert a-t-elle favoris6 on retarde Pevolntion 
natnrelle dn theatre^ En s^attaehant nniqnement anx r^ponses 
immediates des philosophes offenses on a manqne de voir combien 
elle secondait les efforts des reformatenrs Apres 1760 le drame 
represents la partie vivante dn thel.tre Or, qn^est-ce qne ce drame ? 
Il est d^abord Phentier de la Chanss6e qni, a certains points de vne 
eommenga, comme dit Lanson, ^^Foenvre qne devait achever Eons- 
sean ” C^est le genre anssi qni, comme PaflSrme M Gaiffe, va 
s^employer dnrant tonte la fin dn siecle k glorifier le sanvage et 
Fhomme de la natnre, k exalter les classes labonenses, k revendiqner 
Fegalite des conditions et des sexes et k saper tons les pre^ng^s 
socianx^^^® Il est done clair qne le drame va essentiellement 
ehercher a porter snr la sc^ne les prmcipes defendns par Eonssean. 
D&s lors il n^y a pas lien de s^6tonner qne les partisans dn genre 
nonvean soient en mSme temps des disciples de Eonssean 

Voir Nouvelle Eiloise, od Mornet, t 2, pp 338-342, He partie, Lettre 
17 

Op. p 147 Voir Gaiffe, Le rvre, p 152 
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Marmontel, Alembert et quelqnes antres s^etaient empresses de 
protester centre les idees de Eoussean Mais une dizaine d^annees 
pins tard, alors qne les divers anteiirs dont nons avons cite la liste 
pins hant entrerent en ,ieu, ils accept^rent sans hesitation ce qui 
avait tenement revolts les ennemis de Eonssean en 1758 Nous ne 
vonlons pas reprendre separement les idees de chaenn de ces no\a- 
tenrs^ ce qni serait bien inutile puisqne, comme Ea de 3 a constate 
Miss Moffat, ils se montrent tons d^accord avec Eoussean auqnel 
ils emprnntent leurs arguments En effet, bien que d^nne maniere 
g6nerale ils soient les continnateurs de Diderot, snr les points princi- 
panx, qn^il s^agisse de la critique des genres etablis ou des prmcipes 
dn theatre nouveau, ils se revelent les vrais disciples de Rousseau 
Thorel de Campigneulles et Nouel de Buzonniere furent les pre- 
miers a reprendre les idees de Rousseau pour les mettre au service 
de leur these, la lefoime morale du thetoe^® Mais laissons ces 
auteurs, oublies au^ouid^hui, pour en venir tout de suite a Beau- 
marchais Dans VEssm sur le genre dramaUque seneiux^ (1767) il 
semble d4velopper les theories de Dideiot On connait la fameuse 
tirade contie la trag6die Que me font k moi, B^4ciie-t-il, su^et 
paisible d^un Etat monarchique du 18® siecle, les revolutions 
d^Ath^nes et de Rome'’ Quel mUv%t veritable puis-je prendre . . 
au sacrifice d^une prmcesse en Aulide ^ II n^y a dans tout cela . 
aucune moralite qui me convienne Ce qu^on salt moms, e’est 
que cette declaration lui est inspiree non par Diderot, mais par 
Eoussean. En effet, elle est pieced6e d^une citation de la Lettre a 
Alembert dont elle n^est qu^un developpement audacieux^^ Le 

Mercier est tr^s conscient de cette diff4rence entre les philosophes 
ennemis de Rousseau et les auteurs de la nouvelle generation Parlant des 
r4ponses k la Lettre a (L’ Alembert, il dit ''Ceux qui voulurent alors lui 
r4pondre n’4toient pas n4s ou form4a pour le comprendre, uu gout timide 
et resserrd courboit alors toute la littdrature Des academies enti4res com- 
battirent Rousseau, et Rousseau a du sentir quelques mouvemens d’orgueil, 
en voyant les prejugds les plus miserables dominer des hommes qui vouloient 
combattre tous les autres prdjuges, ce respect super stitieux qu’ils repro- 
cboient k taut de fanatiques, ils le conservoient pour des formes pu4riles 
auxquelles ils 4toient accoutumds De Jean Jacques Eoussean, t 1, p. 14 
et suiv A ce sujet voir la tb4se de R Lowenstein, Yoltmre as an Historian 
of 17th Century French Drama, Baltimore, 1935 

Voir Moffat, op cit pp 234-241 

Get essai sert de preface k la pi4ce intitulde Eugime Voir ThMtre de 
Beaumarchais, 4d, Auger, Pans, 1857, p 6 
^ Void le passage de Rousseau que cite Beaumarchais "Me seroit il pas 
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cas de S4bastien Mercier est encore plus net C’est Ini-mSme qui 
nous apprend que son Nouvel essai sur Vart dramahque (1773) a 
6t6 compose directement sons Pinflnence de Eoussean Get aven est 
precienx, mais il etait inntile Nons sentons bien qne Mercier n^est 
que Pecho de Saint-Pienx lorsqu^il dit que la tragedie frangaise est 
deyenne une sorte de farce seiieuse, ecnte avec pompe, qui vise a 
satisfaire Poieille, mais qui ne dit rien a la nation 

On n^est pas plus indulgent pour la comedie et personne ne vient 
piendre la defense de Moliere centre Eousseau Au contrail e, tons 

s^accordent k reprocher au grand comique d^avoir attaqu6 seulement 
les ridicules tandis que le but du theatre doit §tre de faire, comme 
dit Buzonniere, une guene ouverte aux vices qui d^solent la society, 
inspirer aux spectateurs des sentiments de vertu, et leur faire . 
aimer leui Patiie ” Le seul point qu^on accorde a Moliere, et la 
encore on ne fait que repeter Eousseau, c^est qu^il a ose peindre 
des bourgeois et des artisans aussi bien que des maiquis^^ alors 
que ses imitafceuis ne savent que lepioduire au tli6S.tie les con- 
\eisations du beau monde 

Que fallal t-il mettre k la place des comedies que Pon condamnait^ 
Eousseau en avait parl6 beaucoup moms Cependant il est ais6 de 
deviner a quelles sortes de pieces allaient ses prefdrences ^^Le 
savoir, avait-il 4cnt, Pesprit, le courage, ont seuls notie admiration, 
et toi, douce et modeste vertu, tu lestes tou^ouis sans honneurs 
Que fait Beaumarchais ^ 11 veut mettre en scene “ la vertu pers6- 
cutee, victime de la mechancete, mais tou^ours belle . et preferable 
k tout,” Eousseau s^etait-il plaint qu^au theatre on ne sortit 
jamais des spheres aristoeratiques de la societe, qu^on n^y repre- 
senMt rien qui pHt plaire au peuple, il n^y avait qu^A faire le con- 
traire Ainsi Mercier declare qu^un drame, quelque parfait qu^on 

a d^sirer que nos sublimes auteurs daignassent descendre un peu de leur 
continuelle Elevation, et nous attendnr quelquefois sur la simple humanite 
souffrante, de peur que, n’ayant de piti6 que pour des li4ros malheureux, 
nous n’en ayons jamais pour personne?” Voir Lettre sm les speotacles, 

p 60 

jDw th4d>tre, ou Nouvel essai sur Vart dramaUquC) pp 29-30 , voir aussi 
Nouvelle ESloise, lie partie, Lettre 17 (4d Moinet, t 2, p 343) 

Sur Pimpopularit^ de Moliere cette 4poque, voir Gaifife, Le rtre, pp 
137-138 

Cit4 dans Moffat, op oit p 336 

Voir Mercier, Du thSdtre, p 78, Nouvelle HSlmse, He partie, Lettre 17 

Lettre d dVAlemherti p 45 Op c%t pp 10-11 
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le suppose, ne sauroit trop §tre a la portee du peuple , il ne pour- 
loit mgme paroitie parfait qn^en parlant eloquemment a la multi- 
tude Ailleurs il demande que le drame peigne les ^^moeuxs 
actuelles de notre epoque/^ qu^il plonge jusque dans Einteiieur 
de nos maisons/^ bief, qu^il soit essentiellement ^"^le tableau du 
siecle/^ 

Le plaisir m§me du comique 6tant, d^aprfes Eousseau, f ond6 sur 
un Yice du coeur humain/^ tons ces reformateurs d4clarent que le 
nre n^aura pas de place dans le drame Pour rendre Fhomme meil- 
leur, il ne faut pas Pamuser, il fant le toucher Ayant vu 
veitu pers^cutee/^ ^^ 3 e sors du spectacle, aifirme Beauraarchais, 
meilleur que je n^y suis entre, par cela seul que 3 ^ai ete attendri 
Disons enfin que le Phihnihe de Mohere (1790), de Eabre d^Eglau- 
tme, loin d^Stie un pbenomene isole, n^est que Paboutissement d^une 
longue evolution Des 1758 les sujets dont Moliere tirait des 
comedies avaient servi a faire des drames, pathetiques et atten- 
drissants^^ C^est done bien simple, pour r^foimer le thei,tre il 
s’agit d^employer sur la se^ne les moyens dont Eousseau avait us6 
avec tant de succSs dans le roman 
Le nre et la gait6 61imm6s au profit des laxmes et de Pemotion, 
la correction des vices remplagant celle des ridicules, et la peinture 
des classes moyennes et m^me des humbles, substitute k celle du 
monde aristocratique, voila les reformes qu^on reclame et ce sont 
celles precisement que Eousseau avait demandtes 

En conclusion rappelons que cette etude ne cherche aucunement 
a prouver que Eousseau fut le theoricien le plus important du 
drame Tout ce que nous avons voulu montrer c^est qu^il y a, au 
sujet du thefitre, une parente etroite entre ses idees et celles de 
Diderot Cela est tout a fait evident si on se reporte a la Nowvelle 
Helo'ise et c^est vrai aussi, jusqu^^ un certain point, mtme de la 
Lettre a d^Alembert tcnte apres la rupture avec Diderot Cela 
etant, les reformateurs du theatre auraient pu, cela va de soi, se 
rtclamer de Fun ou de Pautre Mais il est certain que c’est h 
Eousseau plut6t qu^a Diderot quhls ont cherche a se lattacher. 

Eman-uel Von der Muhll 

Wilson College, Ghamhershurg 


Du thidtre, p 200 

pp 103 cit pp 1011 

Voir k ce sujet Gaiffe, Le drame au 18e sihcle, pp 102-103 
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AN EAELY PEENCH ADAPTATION OP AN ELIZABETHAN 
COMEDY J. B EOUSSEAU AS AN IMITATOE 
OP BEN JONSON 

Jean-Baptiste Eousseau, that almost forgotten eighteenth-century 
poet, who was known as le grand Eonssean in the days before 
his reputation began to slip, owed his vogue mainly to his lyric 
poetry Even in the time of his greatest renown he was considered 
a failure as a dramatist That is probably the main reason why his 
posthumous play L'Hypocondre, ou la femme qm ne parle point has 
attracted little attention He wrote it toward the end of his life, 
about 1733, and in that year, the following year and as late as 
1739, two years before his death, he tried to arouse the interest of 
his friends and through them of the directors of the Gomedie 
fiangaise in this new comedy, but in vain One of the poePs friends, 
the abbe Seguy, when he published a posthumous edition of his 
woiks, apparently judged UHypocondre unworthy of being printed 
It did not appear until 1761, when the so-called Portefemlle de 
J.-E Rousseau was issued It attracted no attention whatever and 
has not since And yet this forgotten play is of considerable interest 
to us today it is one of the first French imitations of an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, the first French adaptation of a play by Ben 
Jonson ^ 

It IS fairly well known that J B Eousseau had some contact 
with England and thmgs English. He was in England twice, in 
1698-1699 ^ and in 1722-1723 It is not known whether he had 
any knowledge of the English language, but it is certain that he had 
some knowledge of English literature as early as 1716 In that 
year, in a letter to Brossette, he said, speakmg of English plays 

It est vrai qu'il n’y a ni rime ni raison dans tontes leurs pieces, de la 
mani^re qu’elles sent btoes, mais j’en ai vu plusienrs qui ne laisseraient 
pas de pouvoir servir de canevas k d’excellentes com4dies, si elles etaient 
bien trait4es ® 


^ It should be noted that parts of Saint Evremond’s JStr PohUk Would-de 
(oa 1662) are inspired by Ben Jonson’s Volpone 
® If we are to believe a letter of Eousseau to Brossette {Corresp de J B 
Rousseau et de Brossette, Pans, 1910, 2 vols , i, 90 ) , he met Saint-Evre- 
mond during his first visit to England His first knowledge of Jonson may 
have come from Saint-Evremond 
» Oorrespondanoe de J B Boussem et de Brossette, i, 36 
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The attitude expressed in the lines just quoted may explain partly 
why Eonssean wrote L'Eypocondre The actual circumstances of 
its composition are given as follows by the editor of the Portefemlle 
de J ~B Rousseau 

La comedie qu’on vient de lire est anglaise Feu M D***, gentilhomme 
anglais, liomine d’esprit et d^4iudition, k qui elle plaisait fort, Fa traduite 
en frangais pour la faire connattre k M Eousseau, et le pria de la mettre 
en vers Apr 5s Fa voir examin4e, M Eousseau en a change tout le plan, 
pour tdcher de I’accommodei a notre tli-^atre * 

The English comedy which M D*** had translated for Jean- 
Baptiste Eousseau and upon which he based his Eypocondre is Ben 
Jonson^s Epicoene, or the Silent Woman The Silent Woman, pro- 
duced in 1609 or 1610^ is the gayest of Jonson^s comedies and has 
remained the most popular, if not the best-known and the most 
admired 

The play centers around Morose, an eccentric bachelor who has a horror 
ot noise of all sorts and who takes ridiculous precautions to ensure silence 
around him Morose has a nephew named Sir Dauphine Eugenie, whom he 
hates He would like to marry and have an heir merely to disinherit his 
nephew, but he dreads the noise a wife would bring into the house At the 
start of the play we learn, from a conversation between Dauphine and his 
friends Clerimont and Truewit, that Morose’s barber Cutbeard has dis- 
covered a suitable wife for Morose, a silent young woman, and that this 
silent woman is to be presented to Morose that very day Morose makes his 
first appearance on the stage at the beginning of the second act, and his ex 
travagant obsession is shown, as well as his amusing method of having his 
servants communicate to him ’^without words Truewit then bursts in and 
deluges Morose with a torrent of words in which he wains of the due conse 
quences of marrying This makes Morose all the more determined, for he be 
lieves that Truewit has come in the interests of Dauphine On Truewit’s re- 
turn to Dauphine we learn that the silent woman, whose name, incidentally, 
IS Epicoene, is closely associated with the nephew, who is thus actually 
encouraging the marriage Neither the audience nor the other characters are 
informed at that point as to the reason foi this paradoxical situation 
Epicoene is presented to Morose by the barber, and makes an excellent 
impression, remaining silent, or at most, murmuring a few words inaudibly 
The marriage takes place in the third act, and immediately after it Epicoene 
changes, she begins to talk loudly, to assert herself, to give orders — all to 
the consternation of Morose Truewit then reappears and, pretending to 
console Morose, overwhelms him again with a flood of words At this point, 
to make Morose’s despair complete, the machinations of Dauphine bring 

*Fortefemlle de J B Bousseau, Amsterdam, 1751, 2 vols, i, 379 
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about tbe invasion of the bypocbondnac’s bouse by various comic characters, 
who have been pieviously introduced For the remainder of the third act 
and most of the fouith the house is in tumult and Morose is frantic 
Determined to get a divorce, he accepts the aid of Tiuewit, who offers to 
furnish legal advice So, in the fifth act, Tiuewit piodiices Ottei (a comic 
friend of his) and Cutbeard, disguised one as a theologian, the other as 
a lawyer, and with sciaps of bad Latin they review before Morose the 
grounds for divorce, going so far as to persuade him to ask for one based 
upon grounds of impotence They end up, however, by finding no satis- 
factory giounds, and Morose is at his wits’ end Dauphine then offers to 
find a solution if Morose will give him an annuity and promise of in- 
heritance As soon as Moiose has signed the papers, Dauphine reveals 
that Epicoene is a man, and that hence the marriage is null 

This play, because of the conception of comedy upon which it is 
based (that is, a central figuie who is ridiculous because he repre- 
sents some trait of character carried to an extreme), is closest to 
Moliere of all of Jonson^s plays Rousseau was violently opposed 
to the tendencies of French comedy about 1730, when Destouches, 
La Chauss4e and Marivaux were reigning favorites , he was anxious 
to guide the French comic muse back to what he felt was the true 
comic tradition that represented by Moli^re As we examine the 
mannei m which he adapted Jonson’s comedy we must keep that 
fact in mind 

The French poet kept the name Morose for the main character, 
called the nephew Leandre, suppressed Clerimont, and called True- 
wit Eutrapel Epicoene was changed to Andiogyne, which may 
have seemed to the French poet to have a more easily grasped sig- 
nificance The minor characters were cut down in numbers and 
were linked more closely to the mam characters 

In general, as the changes made with regard to the characters 
suggest, the plot of the French play is simpler than the source, 
Rousseau obviously having decided to eliminate everything that 
seemed to him to violate the unities Although the first acts of 
both plays contain the same amount of exposition, Rousseau did not 
keep Jonson^s opening scene, in which Clerimont, Truewit and 
Dauphme converse wittily and entertainingly and bring in Morose 
and the situation mvolving him only incidentally and gradually 
This may have seemed to the French poet to violate Boileau^s rule 

Que dfes les premiers vers Taction pr^par^e 

Sans peme dn sujet aplamsse Tentr4e 


(Art poiUquej m) * 
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He substituted for this opening scene a monologue by the barber, 
followed by a scene between the barber and the nephew, both of 
which stick pretty much to exposition There is a significant dif- 
ference at the end of the first act In Jonson^s play, Truewit and 
the others cooperate with Dauphine mainly out of pure love of mis- 
chief, and, along with the audience, are kept in the dark with regard 
to the most important detail of Dauphme^s plot (that is, the real 
nature of Epicoene) In Rousseau^s version the first act ends with 
L^andre promising, as he leaves the stage with Entrap el, to give the 
details of the plot, which he does between the acts These are not 
revealed to the audience, although the name Androgyne might 
serve as a fairly good clue 

In the second acts of both plays, the three most important scenes 
are similar that is, the scenes between Morose and his servant, 
between Morose and his nephew^s friend and the scene where the 
baiber introduces the silent woman to Morose It goes almost 
without saying that Rousseau maintams the unity of place, and 
thus IS obliged to omit one of Jonson’s scenes, that which takes 
place in Sir J ohn Daw^s house 

In the third and fourth acts the two plays are similar as far as 
the general lines of the plot go, but there aie considerable differ- 
ences in the details of the action Rousseau has simplified a great 
deal He certamly found a lack of unity of action, as he understood 
it, in Jonson^s play He would have decided that many details 
based upon conditions of London life m the Elizabethan period 
would have been unmtelligible and probably repugnant to any 
French audience He therefore suppressed such details, but he 
endeavored to keep the most important comic devices found in the 
third and fourth acts of his source the sudden change in the silent 
woman, the ludicrous distress and frenzy of Morose, the hubbub 
caused by the mvasion of uninvited guests He kept whatever comic 
details of Jonson^s he judged suitable and added others of his own 
of far from negligible quality to replace those he suppressed 

The highly effective and comic fifth act of Jonson was adapted 
by Rousseau with little change The French poet shortened it — 
especially by cutting down greatly the amount of Latm used by 
the supposed authorities on divorce whom Morose consults It is 
interesting to note that he also gave his Morose a little more dig- 
nity his Morose protests more violently agamst bemg obliged to 
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confess impotence and refuses to admit it in words, instead lie signs 
reluctantly a confession of impotence dictated to him 

From this compaiison, it is seen that, in all essential portions of 
the action, Eonsseau followed Jonson as closely as he thought the 
French rules would allow, with the exception of the detail men- 
tioned above concerning the revelation of Dauphme^s plot to the 
other characters Eonsseau possibly decided that the behavior of 
Eutrapel and the women would not be sufficiently motivated, hence 
not vraisemblable, if it were not made clear that they were con- 
sciously cooperating in Leandre^s plot The parts suppressed by 
the French poet were paits which, amusing in themselves, were not 
essential to the development of the plot and hence violated the unity 
of action 

As fai as the character of Morose goes — in Eousseau^s mind cer- 
tainly the most important feature of the play — the original was 
reproduced carefully, with the exception of one curious point At 
the end, when Bpicoene^s identity is revealed, J onson^s Morose exits 
without a word, whereas Eousseau^s delivers a jfinal tirade in which 
he reviles the chaiacters who have made a game of him, but declares 
himself satisfied anyway, as he is certain now that he can have rest 
and quiet This seems in line with the French author^s apparent 
desire to keep the character of Morose unchanged and intact (as 
Moliere would have done), but to allow him to mamtain a certain 
amount of dignity 

When we consider the matter of similarities of detail m the two 
plays, we must remark at once that Eousseau^s play, even in scenes 
that correspond exactly, is in no way a translation of Jonson’s It 
should be remembered that the English play is in prose, and the 
French in verse, in regular Alexandrines Furthermore, although, 
as far as language went, considerably greater freedom was per- 
mitted m French comedy than m French tragedy, there is a great 
and fundamental difference between rich, vigorous, earthy Eliza- 
bethan prose and classical French verse, even when the latter is 
taken in its familiar and realistic moments. Hence, the closest 
Eonsseau came to his English source is m making use of specific 
ideas or themes within scenes that correspond in function For in- 
stance, the scene in the second act, where Truewit (Eutrapel) 
comes in to badger Morose with an unsolicited warning agamst 
marriage, is similar m the two plays The following parallel pas- 
sages show the use Jean Baptiste made of details found in Jonson. 
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THE SILENT WOMAN 
Tbtjewit 

They say you are to marry, to 
mairy* do you maik, sir’ 

Moeose 

How then, rude companion’ 
Teuewit 

Marry, your friends do wonder, sir, 
the Thames being so near, wherein 
you may diown so handsomely, or 
London Bridge at a low fall, with a 
fine leap, to hurry you down stream, 
or, such a delicate steeple in the 
town, as Bow, to vault from, or, a 
braver height, as Paul’s Or, if you 
affected to do it nearer home, and a 
shorter way, an excellent garret- 
window into the street, or, a beam 
in the said garret, with this halter — 
(shows him the halter ) — any 

way rather than follow this goblin 
matrimony 

(Act n, Scene i) 


L’HYPOCONDRE 

Eutbapel 

Vous prdtendez, dit-on, vous marier 
en forme’ 

Vous marier’ vous, vous’ 

Moeose 

Ah, quelle voix 6norme! 
Euteapel 

Comme si dans Pans vous manquiez 
de secours 

Pour abreger le fil de vos malheu- 
reux jours’ 

Que la Seme, 4puis4e et tane en sa 
source, 

Ne vous pfit de ses dots pr4senter la 
ressource; 

Ou que vous n’eussiez pas, si c’est 
votre plaisir, 

Pour vous precipiter cent clochers 
k choisir’ 

Vous manei, morbleu’ 

(Act n, Scene ii) 


From the passages quoted we see that Eousseau took from Jonson 
two of the suggested methods of suicide, but that he altered them, 
while adapting them, of course, to Pans He simplified and 
shortened, of concrete local references he used only two — Pans and 
Seme — as agamst four in Jonson — ^Thames, London Bridge, Bow 
and PauPs Moreover, mstead of using the French equivalent of 
the specific verb to drown, he used a circumlocution, speaking of 
the Seme as a ^^ressource pour abreger le fil de vos malheureux 
jours It should he noted that the adaptation is by no means 
unskillful, the passage is clear, the rhythm flows easily Eousseau 
should not be condemned for making use of circumlocution, it 
would be mcorrect to say that all circumlocutions are bad this one 
is clear and presents an image. ButrapePs speech in Eousseau’s 
play lacks some of the racy, picturesque vigor of TruewiPs in the 
Silent Woman^ but it has qualities of its o-wn that are not neghgible 
In short, L'Eypocondre is a respectable adaptation of a very good 
English comedy. At the time it was written, however, and for 
long afterwards, Eousseau’s effort was, if noticed at aU, treated as 
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beneath contempt, a thing that had better not be mentioned and 
that should be forgotten as quickly as possible ® Hence it passed 
into oblivion, an oblivion so complete that though recent English 
editois of Jonson^s works mention the fact that a ^^bad Erench 
translation of the Silent ^Yoman was said to have been made in the 
eighteenth century,® they are unable to give further precisions 

Henry A Grubbs 

Prvnceton University 


SOME NOTES ON EIGHTEENTH-CBNTUEY 
ESSEX PLAYS 

The following notes are but a supplement to Mr T M H Blair^s 
edition of John Banks^s The Unhappy Favourite, recently pub- 
lished^ In his intioduction, notes, and appendix Mr Blair has 
provided this pathetic tragedy with the explanatoiy apparatus 
deserved by a play that for well over a bundled yeais seldom failed 
to draw teais from an audience, mean those whose Souls were 
capable of so Noble a pleasure Nevertheless, a few points may 
still be made in connection with eighteenth-century versions of 
The Unhappy Favourite I should like to offer these notes on the 
adaptations by Ealph, Jones, and Biooke, and particularly on the 
Larpent manuscripts of the last two 

1 

Concerning James EalpFs The Fall of the Earl of Essex (1731), 
Mr Blair indicates those points in the last act in which it differs 

® This was Voltaire’s opinion, expressed in a letter of 1752, in which he 
was apparently trying to be fair to J B Rousseau In fact, he said that 
he thought the play must have been published by an enemy of Rousseau’s 
who was endeavoring to discredit his memory (See CEuvres de Voltaire, 
ed Moland, xxxvii, 411) The only contemporary who is known to have 
expressed a favoiable opinion of UHypocondre was Titon du Tillet (a good 
friend of J B Rousseau) In La Suite du Parnasse frangais (1743, p 753), 
speaking of Rousseau’s plays, he referred to FHypocondre as la seule qui 
n’est point impnm^e et qui m4rite foit de l’4tre, par la singularit4 des 
caract4res des acteui s et par la beaut4 de la versification ” 

® See, for instance, The Best Plays of Ben Jonson (Mermaid Series), 
London, Unwin, n d iii, 146 

^ John Banks, The Unhappy Favourite or The Earl of Bsseco, edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Thomas Marshall Howe Blair New York 
Columbia University Press, 1939 
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most remarkably from other English and Ereneh renderings of the 
story, notmg that ^^Ealph begins the scene [V, i] by showing 
Elizabeth in disguise about to Yisit Essex in the Tower and 
that, at the end of the play, ^^Ealph provides details which are 
unique and striking, having the body of Essex brought upon the 
stage in a coffin, by which the Countess of Rutland kneels and 
Elizabeth exclaims that it is 

a Sight that startles Nature, and distracts 
The Mind with Horroi 

It may be worth observing that in these two details Ralph is in 
accord in the handling of the conclusion of the story with the first 
dramatist known to have used the material (without the ring 
theme), Antonio Coello, whose Bl Conde de Sex (pei formed 1633, 
printed, Barcelona, 1638) preceded La Galprenede’s tragedy bv five 
years In Coello’s Bl Conde de Sex, 6 Bar la Vida por su Dama 
the Queen, disguised, actually visits the condemned traitor in his 
prison , and at the end the corpse of Essex is shown upon the stage.^ 
Of couise, Ralph might have airived independently at these devices 
to heighten the effect of his last act, but it is not too rash to sug- 
gest that he may have known some version of the Spanish play or 
some derivative from it ^ 


3 

Henry Joneses TheEarl of Essex (1753) was the second eighteenth- 
century version to appear in London, and it became the favoiite 

^Ibtd, pp 110, 117 

® See Antonio Coello, Bl Conde de Sea?, 6 Bar la Ttda por su Dama, B% 
hhoteca de Autores Bspanoles, vol 45 ‘‘Diamaticos Contempoi aneos de 
Lope de Vega” (ed Ramdn de Mesonero Romanos, Madrid, 1858), re, 403- 
420 , and Emilio Cotarelo, Dram4ticos del Siglo xvn Don Antonio Coello 
y Ochoa,” Boleti/n de la Real Academia Bspanola, V (1918), 550 (I am 
indebted to my colleague, Professor Sturgis E Leavitt, for references to 
Coello ) See also Winifred Smith, "The Earl of Essex on the Stage,” 
PMLA , xxxrx (1924), 147-173 

* Winifred Smith, op ett , has described Italian versions derived from 
Coello, one, by Niccolo Biancolelli, as early as 1608, and " commedta deJV 
arte variants ” Miss Smith is unable to suggest Coello’s source , but she 
observes that "there is at least a possibility that the Spaniard, Antonio 
Perez, in London and intimately acquainted with Essex in 1595 . may 

have been the retailer of some of the facts of the tragic story” (P 149, 
n 4 ) 


2 
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arrangement of the stoiy on the eighteenth-centnry stage The 
Dramatic Censor^ twenty years later, described the play, compaied 
it with other versions, and advanced these conclusions 

Tins tragedy-, being founded on bistoiical fact, and that domestic also, 
has paiticulai influence upon a Biitish audience, the plot is regular, the 
scenes well langed, and the chaiacteis naturally drawn, the language is 
chaste, the versification harmonious and expressi\e, and the sentiments 
instructive, it is less bombastic, and more natmal than Banks’s, not so 
nervous or sentimental as Brooke’s play, on the same subject, but more 
consonant to general appiehension and taste, it certainly does not deserve 
the stile of a capital peiformance, but, as we think, may very pioperly 
stand the test of pei usal and performance ® 

As Mr Blair says,® The abstract quality of much of its phrase- 
ology, together with the regularity and balance of the lines, 
undoubtedly made it appeal to eighteenth-century audiences”, 
and it did indeed prove to be the most popular of all ” In this 
version considerable emphasis is placed upon the struggle between 
Buileigh and Essex, and the Queen^s part is coirespondingly mini- 
mized Burleigh is presented more nearly as a villain actively 
trying to rum Essex than, as in Banks, merely an opportunist, 
profiting from Bssex^ mistakes Though pitched in a lower emo- 
tional key, Jones’s play contains less narrative dialogue than its 
predecessors, events are somewhat better concatenated, and the 
whole IS moie smoothly conducted These virtues may, peihaps, be 
credited to the experienced player and the accomplished gentleman 
who aided in the composition of the play 

Jones has acknowledged a debt to Colley Cibber and Lord 
Chesterfield, and the chaste language, harmonious and expressive 
versification, and instructive sentiments that led Gentleman to 
praise this tragedy above its rivals are not apparent m the earliest 
version of Jones’s play that I know, that found m the Larpent 
manuscript First, it should be noted that the manuscript was 
sent to the Examiner of Plays for license by John Eich on Eebiuary 
14, 1750/51, two years before the play was produced and punted 
This manuscript gives a text of the play much less polished than 
that printed, it shows crudities of language, rough veise, and 

® [Francis Gentleman,] The Dramatic Censor (London, 1770), li, 234-235 

® Op cit , p* 127 

^ Concerning the Larpent manuscripts see Catalogue of the Larpent Plays 
m the Huntington Library j San Manno, California, 1939 
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impassioned^ incoherent utterance by the characters, — all features 
that were eliminated before the copy was given to the printei In 
some instances this version is closer to the text of Banks than the 
printed text, in others less close The nature of these revisions is 
shown in the scene m which Eutland reveals to the Queen her 
marriage to Essex The printed text is quoted by Mr Blair ^ to 
show the various handlings of this scene In the manuscript J ones^s 
scene is closer to Banks in ideas and feeling Thus 

Queen Husband Confusion, Ha — 

Rutland I will not let thee go 

The throbbing Infant pleads, the Mother begs 
The Babe unborn beseeches in the Womb 
To spare its Fathers precious life if e’er 
Thy soul Shall mercy need bestow it now 
Preserve the fruit of our encreasing Loves 
And save my Essex life 0 save him, save him 
Queen Away — Tare off her hold — 

Rutland 0 Gracious Queen, 

He ever loved — was ever Loyale Brave 
Your Conqu’ring Essex — 

The mortal minutes come — 

If nature dwells about your heart — Oh spurn me not 
My murder’d Lord, my Love — my Husband bleeds 
Relentless Queen — ^the Tomb’s prepar’d — ^my Child, 

One Tomb shall to its cold embrace receive us — 

0 yet — for pity sake — ^let go your hands 
I’ll hang upon her bend her heart to Grace 
Nay force me not — Inhuman Wretches ‘Mercy 
Oh» Mercy' 

Exit Rutland forc’d off 

As the passage quoted by Mr Blair shows, the throbbing infant, 
the rugged violence, the broken lines, and the needless alexandrine 
are all gone from the final version 
The lines that precede the tag of the last act further illustrate 
the difference In the manuscript they are 


Queen 


Support me providence' — ^ye Guardian Spirits 
Lend me your Sacred Aid — ^your Chaige attend 
Sustain this dreadful Blow-Detested Woman * [Nottingham] 
Malignant Wretch' O Injur’d hapless Essex' 

All Gracious Heav’n, how vain is human Wisdom 
Oppos’d to thy Unchangeable Decree 


Op c%t i p 106 
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Whose perfect pi evidence lust Means Imploys 
Beyond the weak Extent of Human sight 
For Mystic Bounty and the Wisest Ends 

As printed, the lines become 

0 barbarous Woman’ 

Surrounded still by Treachery and Fraud’ 

What bloody deed is this’ Thou injur’d Essex’ 

My Fame is soil’d to all succeeding Times 
But Heav’n alone can view the breaking Heart , 

Then let its will be done — 

Obviously, some one has touched up Joneses veises Perhaps they 
were revised by Chesterfield and Cibber between the time that the 
license was granted and the appearance of the piece on the stage 

The contimied use of the printed version is shown by its inclusion 
in 1808 m Mrs Inchbald^s edition, which reprints with only a few 
omissions here and there the te\t of Dodsley’s edition of 1753 
The text of the Larpent manuscript may have been used on the 
stage originally , but I doubt it, even though there is no evidence 
among the Larpent plays that the final text was submitted for 
license Certainly, licensed or not, the smoother text became the 
standard. 

3 

The version of Henry Biooke^s adaptation of The Unhappy 
Favourite that was used in Dublin in 1750 seems to have disap- 
peared, but one may suspect that it differed from that published 
in London in 1761 ® This latter is a condensed paraphrase of 
Banks, following the original closely until the last act There 
the farewell between the condemned Essex and the pardoned 
Southampton is worked up , and that between Essex and his wife 
is toned down But, in a new scene that has no counterpart in the 
earlier versions, Lady Eutland goes quite mad This scene replaces 
the reconciliation of Elizabeth and Eutland provided by Banks at 
this point. Despite the mad secondary heroine, however, Brooke 
gives the final moments to the Queen, though he stresses her per- 
sonal grief rather than the inconveniences of royal station, m the 
concluding lines 

®Wit]i some minor changes, the 1761 text was also included in A Col- 
lection of Pieces by Henry Brooke, Esq (4 vols , London, 1778 ) 
Blair, op cit , pp 109-110, 124-126 
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Cecil, thou dost not know what thou hast done — 

Pionounc’d sentence of death upon thy Queen 
Cecil — I will no moie ascend my thione, 

The humble flooi shall serve me, here 111 sit 
With moaping melancholy my companion, 

’Till death unmark’d approach, to steal me to my grave 
Cecil — I never more will close these eyes 
In sleep, nor taste of food — and Cecil now, 

Maik me — You hear Elizabeth’s last words 

Eiom this have been removed all questions of statecraft (such as 
are found in Banks) and all indications of moral lessons (so promi- 
nent in Jones), to give the stage entirely to two pathetic women, 
undone by the villainy of a third, who cherished an unrequited love 
for the hero Lady Rutland goes mad, and Elizabeth remains in 
possession of her faculties only to be doomed to a few miserable 
days of loneliness and despair All this, I think, shows the hand 
of an expert reviser, accustomed to making old plays please new 
audiences 

The Larpent manuscript of this adaptation was sent to the 
Examiner on December 31, 1760, only three days before the first 
performance at Diury Lane This indicates that the manager 
was acting with unwonted haste, as he usually observed the legal 
requirement of two-weeks’ notice fairly well Furthermore, the 
manuscript is almost entirely in the handwriting of David Garnet 
himself, another unusual circumstance Among the Larpent plays 
are over twenty others that Garrick was connected with as sole or 
part author, but none contains so large a proportion of his hand- 
writing This manuscript is, also, much corrected throughout, 
it contains numerous cancelled passages, often with substitutions 
written opposite on the back of the preceding page It shows signs 
of much reworking and much indecision (a cancelled passage is 
occasionally lestored to its original state after substitutions had 
been written) It is apparent that Garrick was himself preparing 
an acting version, but it is not possible to say whether he was 
working from Brooke’s version of 1750 or from a revision of that 
made by Brooke I suspect that he was using the old Dublin text, 
bnt he was not working alone A few corrections are found in a 
hand that appears to be Brooke’s 

For opinions sustaining my guesses about the handwriting I am in- 
debted to the staff of the Manuscripts Department of the Huntington 
Library 
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The text of the manuscript differs a good deal from that of the 
edition of 1761, and among the passages cancelled in the manu- 
script and not punted are seveial that might have been construed 
in 1760 as having political significance. Since the manuscript 
shows no sign of censorship by the Examiner, one may assume that 
these passages weie removed by Garrick, who would realize the 
danger of delay if revisions were demanded, and would know that 
Brooke was still remembered as the author of the objectionable 
Gustavus Vdsa, which had been prohibited in 1739 The most 
remarkable of these lines are seen in the three examples that follow 

At the end of Act I, the following lines of Elizabeth are deleted 

No tool for faction — will see and hear, 

Not by state organs, ear’d[?3 and spectacled 
To your presentments, but with face to face. 

Sovereign and Subject No, I will no more 
Of state worn manacles, and Royal bondage , 

Fretting the mind, and shutting from its eye 
The brighter day of truth 

In Act III, in cancelled lines, Essex refers to courts as places 

Where unacquainted virtue meets a foe 
In every face, and worth is sure dishonour 

Fiom, CeciFs account of Essex^ address to the citizens urging 
lebellion the following lines were removed 

If all should fail 

To move you, for your country, for yourselves, 

Yet for your Queen arise, She claims your rescue, 

Close prisoner kept, under mock shew of Royalty, 

By a cabal of traytors 

Even before WiUces and Jumus began their attacks, mimsters 
were sensitive to such allusions to factions, tools, the ingratitude 
of courts, and cabals of traitors Brooke should have known this , 
and Garrick certainly had no notion of espousing Brooke^s libeial 
politics or of flying m the face of the Examiner of plays 

The handwriting and alterations, of course, show that Garrick 
had a considerable part m Brooke’s adaptation of Banks as it 

Banks^s lines at this point are quite different 

Banks’s Essex (1682 edition, p 42 ) expresses a similar notion less 
explicitly and at greater length 

Edward Capell, Deputy Examiner, was the active official at this time 
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appeared at this time It is likely that Garrick was responsible for 
lemoving objectionable lines Finally, the alterations in. the last 
act, at those points where this version differs from the others, 
especially in the introduction of a mad heroine and the exaggeration 
of the pathos, are quite characteristic of the Garrick method of 
adaptation, as it may be seen, for instance, in his Romeo and Juliet. 
Brockets The Earl of Essex, therefore, appears to be another of 
those adaptations in which Garrick had so large a share that he 
should be regarded as a collaborator 

Dougald MacMillan 

The Umversit^ of North GaroUna, 


MILTON AND EDWAED ECCLESTONE’S N0AE^8 FLOOD 

The appearance of the Miltonic tradition in the English theatre 
since the time of the poet has been so thoroughly studied ^ as to 
render it improbable that any significant contiibution to the subject 
vail be forthcoming There remains, however, an interesting con- 
nection between Pamdise Lost and a little-known Restoration opera. 
I refer to Edward Ecclestone’s Noa¥s Flood, or The Destruction 
of the World, ^ which appeared in 1679, only two years after the 
publication of Dry den’s ihj^med operatic version of Milton’s epic 
I shall summarize here the action and the few other known facts 
concerning Ecclestone’s piece 

If Dryden’s The State of Innocence was excluded from the 
theatre because, in Dr Johnson’s words, ^^it cannot be decently 
represented upon the stage,”® this later opera of Ecclestone m 
failing to appear can claim not even the excuse of impropriety of 
costume It would be difficult to find more absurd theatrical enter- 
tainment than Noah’s Flood, here we have the scraps of the worst 
Eestoration operatic ” practices 

^Cf E, D Havens {The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, Cam 
bridge, 1922) and Alwm Thaler Milton in the Theatre,” in Shakspere*s 
Silenoes, Cambridge, 1929) 

®I have used the copies in the Library of Congress and in the Harvard 
University Library, both of which are of the same edition NoaJis Flood, 
or, the Destruction of the World, dedicated to Her Grace the Dutcness of 
Monmouth, by Edward Ecclestone, Gent London Printed by M Clailv, 
and sold by B Tooke at the Ship in St Paul’s Churchyard, 1679 

“Quoted by D E Baker, Biographia Dramatica (London, 1782), n, 385 
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Ecclestone diseaids the theme of the fall in Eden, which Dryden 
follows in The State of Innocence^ and substitutes for it a warring 
of Lucifer and the poweis of Hell upon Noah and his family 
Act I opens with a scene in Hell in which Lucifei, Asmoday, Belial, 
and Satan discuss the coming flood on Eaith and lejoice that 
mankind is about to perish Lucifer deteimines to destroy the ark 
bearing Noah and the animals He dispatches Belial to look about 
and to find a means of bringing rum upon Noah Belial returns 
and announces his intention of disguising himself as a beast and 
entering the aik, theie to breed sin and discord Lucifer and his 
cohorts, meanwhile, will lio\eT about the aik outside and blew 
fierce storms to wreck it 

In Act II the angel Gabiiel comes to Noah to warn him of the 
approaching flood Noah is mstiucted to build and to prepare the 
ark into which he is to take his family and the animals Gabriel 
departs, and the scene shifts to Hell, wheie Lucifei and his company 
continue their plans to plague Noah 

Sacrifices are offeied to Heaven by the sons of Noah at the 
opening of the third act Noah enteis and is accosted by Lucifer 
disguised as an angel He is told that the flood will not occur 
Suddenly Gabriel appears and leveals the true chaiacter of Lucifer 
Moloch {not Belial) is found in the shape of a beast and is warned 
to stay away from the ark In an ensuing scene in Hell the devils 
plan open warfare upon Noah and his company Meanwhile the 
flood waters begin to use 

Act lY opens with a spectacular scene in which Lucifer and his 
cohorts assault the ark The protection of Heaven remains over 
Noah, however, and the devils retreat to Pandemonium for a council. 
Here Sin and Death enter and offer to tempt Noah to destruction 
by the lure of the flesh Lucifen accepts the plan, and the evil 
beings betake themselves to Earth A final scene represents Noah^s 
thanksgiving as the flood waters begin to withdraw 

lu the closing act Noah and his sons become drunk with wine 
which they have distilled from a poisonous berry called the 
grape. In a stupoi Noah di earns of the future and sees his family 
cursed with adversity for their sins An angel appears from Heaven 
and announces that the people of Barth must scatter abroad and 
populate all regions and climes. As countless multitudes are dis- 
persed to the several parts of Barth from the burning Tower of 
Babel, the opera closes 
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The text of the piece is amply prefaced by Ecclestone^s own 
Epistle to the Eeader and by congratulatory rhymes from 
friends In the minds of these authors theie seems to have been 
some confusion regarding the exact nature of Ecclestone^s debt to 
Diyden and, more specifically, to the original model of Milton 
One Richard Saunders writes 

We see an active soul m every line. 

And e\ery word is like thy Theme, Divtne 
Dryden will grieve to hear thy Couplets Chime 
And yield he’s foyTd at his own Weapon, nhime 

Another friend, John Leaner d, praises the work in this wise 

Mxlton reviv’d, or rather Dryden trac’d 

Each step found out and follow’d, though in haste, 

A second OpWa to the World is brought, 

Full of quick sence, smooth fancy, subtle thought 

To what extent he has revived Milton the dramatist does not tell 
us He seeks only to excuse himself for his mixture of sacred and 
profane subjects 

As for the Nature of the Poem, which is Holy, though intermixt with 
Spirits, yet I have not herein trod in an unknown path, but shall procure 
Authority for what I do Mr Dreydon's State of Innocency and Fall 
of Man, IS of the same Nature with this, from whose incomparable Piece 
I drew this rugged draught, and Milton’s Paradise Lost is full of the 
same Adornments [spirits’] 

He has forgotten that Milton furnishes, through Dryden, more than 
the adornments of his play. Actually, there is little of Dryden^s 
work in the piece The points of .similarity between the two operas 
are few m number There are the opening scenes in Hell and the 
expression of Lucifer^s determination for revenge, the appearance 
of angels sent from Heaven to wain Man of approaching danger, 
and the disguise of Lucifer for the purpose of hastening the fall 
of Man But Bcelestone^s dependency upon Dryden ends here, and 
1+ would seem that he turned to the original for that with which 
his imagination did not supply him 

Particularly convincing are two appearances of the Sin and 
Death motif which mdicate immediately the familiarity of the 
author with Paradise Lost Since Dryden makes no use of these 
characters in The State of Innocence^ Ecclestone must have gone 
to Milton for them In Act IV of the opera, while the ark is being 
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besieged by Lucifer from without, a masque-like interlude takes 
place 

Enter Sin and Death, Sin appearing upward like a fair Beautiful Woman, 
but ending in a Serpentine Scaley Tail,* Death weaiing a Crown of Gold 
upon his Head ® 

Sm and Death talk of the latter’s triumph over the dead. Sin 
recounts the conception of Death and explains his origin through 
her union with Satan ® The two plan that Sin shall lure Man to 
his downfall Again, in Act V, a second scene takes place m which 
these two figures reappear After Noah has become drunk 

a sumptuous Banquet of all sorts of Fruits, especially of Grapes, rises 
up out of the Earth Sin enters in a rich, gaudy loose Attire, and after 
her several Devils in the shapes of men and women who make their obeyance 
to her Death rises with a Dart in his hand,^ moving it, by turns at 
everyone of them Thej all diaw and fight and mortally wound each other 

It IS obvious that Ecclestone’s figures are turned to his own pur- 
poses , but they are unquestionably Miltonic in origin 

There is, however, the probability that the prefaces to the work, 
in particular that of the author, have deliberately minimized the 
nature of the dramatist’s debt to Milton A complete disregard of 
the great origmal must certainly have been unreasonable before 
readers who weie acquainted, however slightly or indifferently, with 
those verses which Diyden had tagged ” in The State of Innocence 
Yet Ecclestone exercised considerable care in directing his chief 
acknowledgment to that poet who enjoyed a reputation happily 
unclouded by any previous allegiance to the Commonwealth and 
who, by virtue of his popularity as a dramatist, might, in some 
measure, carry a new play by a httle known author in the wake of 
his triumphs Much less felicitous would have been an acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness to the Latm Secretary under Cromwell, 
Ecclestone did not choose to emphasize it If Dryden’s opera was 
handicapped by its relation to Milton,* upon whom the restored 

* Cf Pmad%Be Lost, II, 724 ^ Ibid, n, 765 6 

5 Ibid , n, 673 ’ Ibid , n, 672 

® The similarity of the opera to Paradise Lost may have determined its 
failure to attain performance inasmuch as Milton was suspect as a Puritan 
at the time Cf Aiwm Thaler, “Milton in the Theatre,” SP , xvn (1920), 
281 Several years after its appearance, in 1712, a play modeled upon the 
opera was produced in a London puppet show, a performance which, accord- 
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monarchy could look scarcely with favor, so may Noah^s Flood have 
failed to gam the favor which its author sought No one m any 
degree familiar with Milton^s epic could have failed to notice the 
nature of Ecclestone^s boriowings 
Noah’s Flood, apait fiom its failure to arrive on the stage, was 
unsuccessful with the reading public Twelve years after it appeared 
Gerard Langbame wrote of the piece 

Tins play not going off, a ne’w Title and Cuts were affix’d to it in Hillary 
Term, 1684, it then going under the Title of The Catachsm, or General 
Deluge of the World ® 

J. R. Baied 

"New Haven, Connecticut 


WOEDSWOETH AND TEE PATHETIC FALLACY 

The paiallels between Ruskin^s theory of the pathetic fallacy and 
certain of Wordsworth^s observations on poetic diction and style are 
sufficiently close to suggest that the essentials of Eusbn^s famous 
essay had already been enunciated by the poet^ We know that 
Euskin was familiar with Wordsworth^s critical essays, since three 
times m his works he makes a passing reference tol;hem and since 
m Fiction, Fair and Foul he says I happen myself to have 
used Wordsworth as a daily text-book from youth to age, and have 
lived, moreover, in all essential pomts according to the tenor of 
his teaching ” ^ 

The relation between Woidsworth^s ciitical theories and Ruskm^s 

On the Pathetic Fallacy may he thus summarized (1 ) Both were 
advocates of naturalism, insisting that the best style is based on 
seeing clearly and describmg accurately what is seen (2) Words- 
worth as well as Ruskin deprecates an untrue presentation of real 
objects due to false or misguided sentiment, and he cites some 
instances of what Ruskm later called the pathetic fallacy (3) But 
Wordsworth avoids forming a system, and actually advocates the 

mg to Professor Havens, may have been suggested by the Spectator Papers 
on Milton Cf R D Havens, “ An Adaptation of One of Dryden’s Plays,’’ 
BBS, IV (1928), 88 

® Aw Account of the BngUeh Dramatto Poets (Orford, 1691), p 186 

^ Works of Bushin, "Library Edition,” xv, 229-230, 299, xii, 354, xxxrv, 
349 
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pathetic fallacy when it is the product of the imagination and the 
fancy 

(1) The foundation of Riiskm^s essay is his insistence on natural- 
ism and tiuth in liteiatuie as in ait This attitude is best affirmed 
elsewheie in Modern Painters ^^the moie I think of it I find this 
conclusion moie impiessed upon me, — that the gieatest thing a 
human soul evei does in this woild is to see something, and tell 
what it saw in a plain way^^“ We aie reminded of Wordsworth’s 
statement 

I do not know how to give my Readei a moie exact notion of the style 
in which it was my wish and intention to wiite, than by infoiming him 
that I have at all times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject, con- 
sequently, there is I hope in these Poems little falsehood of description, and 
my ideas are expi essed in language fitted to their respective impoi tance ® 

Here Wordsworth saj^s he saw truthfully, and told what he saw in 
a plain way,” to use Ruskm’s phrase Again he lemaiks that, with 
ceitain exceptions, the poetiy fiom Milton to Thomson ^^does not 
contain a single new image of external Nature, and scarcely pre- 
sents. a familiar one from which it can be infeiied that the eye of 
the Poet had been steadily fixed upon his object ” ^ Turning to 
Ruslan’s Essay” we find this echo of Wordswoith’s final phrase 

but it IS only the basest writer who cannot speak of the sea without 
talking of ‘ raging waves,' ^ i emorseless floods,' ‘ ravenous billows,' etc , 
and it IS one of the signs of the highest powei in a writei to check all 
such habits of thought, and to keep his eyes fixed fiimly on the pure fact ® 

Thus far we may say that Ruskm is, consciously oi unconsciously, 
repeating Wordsworth 

(2) Did Wordsworth distinguish the peculiar type of observation 
of things that Ruskm terms the pathetic fallacy, that is, a false 
perception of things due to strong feeling^ This is certainly 
implied in the above quotations But Wordsworth admits that 
passion may color the language of a poet 

The earliest poets of all nations generally wiote fiom passion excited by 
real events, they wrote naturally, and as men feeling powei fully as they 


® Op oit , V, 333 

®Pieface to Lyrical Ballads, 1800, Prose Woihs, ed Grosait, ii, 84 
Essay Supplementary to the Preface," Grosait, ii, 118 
® Op cit , V, 211 
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did, their language was daring, and figurative In succeeding times. Poets, 
and Men ambitious of the fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of such 
language, and desiious of producing the same effect without being animated 
by the same passion, set themselves to a mechanical adoption of these figures 
of speech, and made use of them, sometimes with propriety, but much more 
fiequently applied them to feelings and thoughts with which they had no 
natural connection whatsoever ® 

Euskni elaborates these points in describing his fourth class of 
poets 

A poet IS great, first in proportion to the sti ength of his passion, and then, 
that strength being granted, in pioporiion to his government of it, there 
being, how^evei, ahvays a point beyond which it would be inhuman and 
monstrous if he pushed this government, and, therefore, a point at which 
all feverish and wnld fancy becomes just and true Thus the destruction 
of the kingdom of Assyiia cannot be contemplated firmly by a prophet of 
Israel The fact is too gieat, too wronderful It overthrows him, dashes 
him into a confused element of di earns All the world is, to his stunned 
thought, full of stiange voices ‘Yea, the fii trees lejoice at thee, and the 
cedars of Lebanon, saying, “ Since thou art gone down to the grave, no 
feller is come up against us ’’ ’ 

But by how much this feeling is noble when it is justified by the strength 
of its cause, by so much it is ignoble when there is not cause enough for 
it, and beyond all other ignobleness is the mere affectation of it, in hard* 
ness of heait Simply bad writing may almost always be known by 
its adoption of these fanciful metaphorical expressions as a sort of current 
com , yet there is even a woi se, in which such expressions are not ignor- 
antly and feelinglessly caught up, but, by some master, skilful in handling, 
yet insincere, deliberately wrought out with chill and studied fancy 

Euskin tlien quotes Pope ni illustration^ one of the school of writers 
whom Wordsworth was attacking ^ 

Wordswoith himself points out as false style the very use of 
the pathetic fallacy that Euskm attributes to second-class poets 
Fuither on in his note on poetic diction^ he quotes the following 
lines from Cowper 

But the sound of the church going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Ne’er sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabboth appeared 

After commenting sharply on “ church-going ” as applied to a bell, 
he says 


® Of Poetic Diction,” G-rosart, il, 101 


Op cit , V, 215-216 
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The two lines 'Ne’er sigh’d at the sound/ &e, aie, in my opinion, an 
instance of the language of passion wiested from its proper use, and 
applied upon an occasion that does not justify such violent expressions ® 

(3) While theie is much agreement between Wordsworth^s attitude 
and many aspects of Euskin^s ^^Bssay/^ Wordsworth never formu- 
lates a theory of the pathetic fallacy The greatest poets, says 
Euskin, perceive lightly, in spite of their feelings 

Therefore the high creative poet might even be thought, to a great extent, 
impassive (as shallow people think Dante stern), receiMiig indeed all feel 
mgs to the full, but having a great centie of reflection and knowledge in 
which he stands serene, and watches the feeling, as it were, fiom afar off® 

We are reminded at once of Wordsworth^s emotions recollected in 
tranquility^^ But Wordsworth^s conception of the great poet is 
not determined by such an application of the niceties of the pathetic 
fallacy as Euskin makes On the contiary, Wordsworth regards a 
genuine use of the pathetic fallacy as one of the products of man^s 
highest cicative faculty, the imagination and its humbler sister 
fancy The habit of accuiate observation and description, unaf- 
fected by the passions, is but the first step The result of this 
obseivation ultimately passes thiough the alembic of the imagina- 
tion, and the final product should be something new, something 
more than a reproduction of nature 
Two quotations, which Wordsworth gives in the 1816 Preface, 
illustrate what he means by imagmation in the forming of poetic 
images or pictures 

In the first Eclogue of Virgil, the sbepberd, thinking of tbe time when be 
IS to take leave of bis farm, thus addresses bis goats — 

Non ego vos postbac viridi projectus in antro 

Dumosa pendere proeul de rupe videbo 

half way down 

Hangs one wbo gathers samphire, 

IS tbe well known expression of Sbakspeare, delineating an ordinary image 
upon tbe cliffs of Dover In these two instances is a slight exertion of 
tbe faculty which I denominate imagination, in tbe use of one word 
neither the goats nor tbe samphire gatherer do literally hang but, 
presenting to tbe senses something of such an appearance, tbe mind in its 
activity, for its own gratification, contemplates them as hanging^® 


® Grosart, n, 104 
® Op ott , V, 210 


Grosart, n, 136 
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Finally^ Wordsworth quotes two instances of the pathetic fallacy, 
both of which he approves as products of the creative faculty, the 
first being an instance of meie fancy, while the second is the piodnct 
of imagination 

I will content myself with placing a conceit (ascribed to Lord Chesterfield) 
in contrast with a passage fiom the 'Paradise Lost’ — 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun, 

They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun 
After the transgi ession of Adam, Milton, with othei appearances of sym- 
pathising Nature, thus marks the immediate consequence, 

Sky lowered, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sm 
The associating link is the same in each instance Dew and rain, not 
distinguishable from the liquid substance of tears, are employed as indica- 
tions of sorrow A flash of smpiise is the effect m the former case, a 
flash of surprise, and nothing moie, for the nature of things does not 
sustain the combination In the latter, the effects fiom the act, of which 
there is this immediate consequence and visible sign, are so momentous, 
that the mind acknowledges the justice and reasonableness of the sympathy 
in nature so manifested, and the sky weeps drops of water as if with 
human eyes 

Evidently Wordsworth would not deny poets of the first xank’^ 
the use of the pathetic fallacy On the contrary, he regards this 
species of figuiative language as the product of the creative mind, 
if the feeling which engendered it is true, and if its ultimate origin 
IS an accurate observation of ^^thmgs as they are in themselves 

On the whole it would appeal that Wordsworth anticipated the 
best things of Euskin^s famous essay 

Jambs Y Logan 

The Ohio State University 


A NOTE ON CHAELES HOPKINS (c. 1671-1700) 

Among the lesser figures m the age of Dryden, Charles Hopkins, 
friend of both Dryden and Congreve, has been somewhat neglected. 
His reputation for amiability and good fellowship, well supported 
by the testimony of his more famous friends, and the merit of his 
best poems, a number of light love lyrics, give him a 3 ust claim to 


3-1 Groaart, n, 142 
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notice So pleasing is the impiession of gaiety and charm derived 
from even a casual reading of his best \erses, that we would gladly 
know more of this persuasive Irishman — Irish by early training and 
education at least, and possibly by biith On a few points the 
present note seeks to shed some light 

On the date and place of his birth the DNB seems to have 
adopted the less likely alternative Charles was the son of Bishop 
Ezekiel Hopkins by his first wife so much is clear, but when he 
was boin, and wheie, remain uncertain The DNB gives the birth 
date as 1664^ and the city as Exetei Wiiteis who suppoit this 
view, with more or less authority, are Giles Jacob, ^ Alexander Chal- 
mers,^ Thomas Euller^s successor,® and William B S Taylor ^ Un- 
fortunately, John Prince,® who is supposed to have known Charleses 
father and who, therefore, might have told us with certainty, men- 
tions the poet only in passmg 

On the other hand, we have two educational records which indi- 
cate that Charles was born in 1671 at Dublin These are records 
of matriculation at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1685, aged 
and at Queens^ College, Cambridge, in 1687 ^ The latter record 
repeats the information given in the former about the boy’s age, 
and was probably copied from it Now, the Trinity College record 
appears to carry more weight than the undocumented essays of 
early biographers , and, indeed, a youth was more likely to enter the 
university at the age of 14 than 21 Moreover, the later date agrees 
better with what we know of his father’s movements, which are 
fairly clear. 

Although Ezekiel Hopkins was apparently married to his first 
wife some time in the early ’sixties, he did not leave London for 
Exeter until 1666 ® It is difficult to see how the poet could have 

Poetical Register, London, 1723, l, 75 
^The Q-eneral Biographical Dictionaiy, new edition, London, 1814, xvnx, 
157 

^History of the Worthies of England, ed P A Nuttall, London, 1840, 
I, 449 

* History of the University of Dublin, London, 1845, p 411 
^ Danmomi Orientates, or, the Worthies of Devon, Exeter, 1701 
® G D Burtchaell and T U Sadleir, Alumm Duhlmenses 159S-1860, new 
ed , Dublin, 1935, p 410 

John A and John Venn, Alumni Cantabrigiensis from the earliest times 
to 1900, Cambridge, 1922 27, pt i, vol n, 405 
® Joseph Foster, Alumni Ocsomensis lo00~171^, vols i and ij. Early 
Senes, Oxford, 1891, p 743 
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been born in either Exeter or Dublin m 1664 In 1671^ on the 
other hand^ Charleses father had just been made Bishop of Eaphoe/ 
county Donegal, Ireland Charles Hopkins could, therefore, haye 
been born in Ireland, even in Dublin, as has been suggested If 
we accept the later date, Exeter might still have been his birthplace, 
since Prince notes that Ezekiel made an extended visit to Exeter 
some time while he was Bishop of Eaphoe — ^namely, between 1671 
and 1681, although it is unlikely that he would have absented him- 
self from his new charge immediately On the whole it seems best 
to trust the matriculation records, and put his birth tentatively at 
Dublin in 1671 

The identity of the poet^s mother is also somewhat obscure. There 
IS a record of the Bishop^s second marriage, but not of his first. The 
first Mrs Hopkins was, sa 3 s the BNB (following Prince) a niece of 
Sir Eobert Viner (or Vyner), sometime Mayor of London How- 
ever, the rather full history of the Vyner family shows that Sir 
Eobert^s nieces all made other marriages, or can be otherwise ac- 
counted for There is another possibility. Sir Thomas Vyner, 
goldsmith (1588-1665), and, incidentally, uncle of Sir Eobert, 
left Ezekiel Hopkins ten pounds in his will, dated March 16, 1664 
This Sir Thomas had several nieces, and in some cases marriages 
for them are not recorded Possibly Prince confused the two, and 
Ezekiel married one of Sir Thomases nieces 

A third question involves the poePs religion The DNB in its 
account of Ezekiel Hopkins states that the Protestant bishop was 
much giieved by the apostasy of Charles, who aided the Eoman 
Catholics in the Irish uprising of 1688 Apparently the editors 
have taken this view from Prmce, who says that the Bishop did not 
live long after his flight from Ireland, being much broken by the 
publick as well as his own private calamities, (that being none of 
the least of them, that his son had entered himself of the Eoman 
Catholick army in Ireland) It should be noted that Prince 

® Henry Cotton, FasU ecolesiae li'hbem%cae, Dublin, 1848 60, ii, 171-2 
Charles and Henry Vyner, Vyner A Family Bi&tory, 1885 
Sir Thomas Vyner had ten brothers and sisters, seven of them by his 
father's previous marriage Of Sir Thomas's many nieces, the most likely 
wife for Ezekiel Hopkins — if she was not too old — seems to be either Alice 
or Sara Moore Both were daughters of Mary Vyner (b 1575) and Samuel 
Moore, a goldsmith of London Ko marriage is recorded for either of them 
Loo c%t , 617 


3 
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does not say his son Charles may have been one of the other 
shadowy children of the shadowy first wile Moreover, Nichols, in 
whose Miscellany many of Charles Hopkinses poems are punted, 
says that he exerted his early valour in the cause of his country, 
religion, and liberty,^^ i e , presumably in the cause of the Pio- 
testant succession It seems more likely that Nichols is right, judg- 
ing by the fact that Charles later came to England under William 
and settled there apparently quite happily Furthermore, his 
’Whitehall^ or the Court of England (also known as The CouH 
Prospect) praises extravagantly William of Orange as ^^Eestoier 
of the Christian World and flatters all his court 

Finally, the DNB is also uncertain about the date of Charles 
Hopkinses death This can now be fixed The poePs dedication of 
his play Friendship Improved, dated from Londonderry, November 
1, 1699, refers to his failmg health, and the parish register of Derry 
Cathedral reveals that he died m the parish of Templemore, 
Londonderry, and was buried on March 7, 1700. His will was 
probated in that year,^® but was lost in the destruction at the Four 
Courts, Dublin, in 1922 

Alice B Jones 

Philadelphia 


THE DATING OF YOUNG’S NIGET^THOUaETS 

It has been customary to accept the year 1745 as the terminal 
date of the serial publication of Young’s Night-Thoughts, the first 
part of which was published m the summer of 1742 ^ The source 

J Nichols, A Select Collection of Poems^ London, 1780, n, 183 
Register of Derry Cathedral, 8 ColumVs, Parish of Templemore, 
Londonderry, 1642-1703, Parish Eegister Society, Dublin, viii (1910), 354 
W P W Phillimore et al , Indexes to Irish Wills, Irish Pecord Series, 
London, 1920, vol 5 {Derry and Raphoe) edited by Gertrude Thrift 
Memorandum from the Deputy Keeper, January 22, 1938 
^Entries in the Stationers' Eegister of the first eight parts have been 
published in W Thomas's Le pohte Bdward Young (Pans, 1901, pp 349- 
352) , further evidence of dating of "Nights” i-vi and viii has been pre- 
sented in two notes in RBS for 1928 (E W C[hapman], "Young's ‘Night 
Thoughts',” IV, 330 and George Sherburn, "Edward Young and Book 
Advertising,” iv, 414-417) Summary of this evidence appears in the ab- 
stract of my unpublished dissertation {Cornell University Abstracts of 
Theses Ithaca, N Y , 1939, p 43 ) 
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of the date 1745 is the quarto first edition of The Consolation/^ 
the ninth and last of the Night-Thoughts Here the date 1745 
appears in the publisher's imprint at the foot of the title-page, and 
the date October 1745 at the end of the appended Thoughts 
occasioned by the Present Juncture Heretofore unnoticed, how- 
ever, IS the combined evidence of periodical advertising and of the 
Stationers^ Eegister alike, both sources pointing to the earliest 
appearance of The Consolation during the last week of J anuary 
1746 It IS first listed in the Gentleman's Magazine among books 
published in January 1746 as well as m the following newspapers 
for 1746 True Patriot^ 28 January, General Evening Post^ 30 
January, Old England, 1 February, London Evening Post, 8 
February Through the generous courtesy of the present clerk 
of Stationers^ Hall, the entry in the Stationers^ Eegister has been 
located under date of 21 January 1745 [Hew Style 1746], when 

The Consolation To which are annexed some thoughts occa- 
sioned by the Present Juncture . was registered for the 

publisher George Hawkins and the usual nine copies deposited 

Beloit College Heitet PetTIT 


EEVISIOH IN BEOWNING^S PARACELSUS 

Browning^s Paracelsus, as we have it, is not altogether the work 
of a youthful poet It was revised four times, and of the 4151 
lines in the 1888 version, published the year before his death, only 
1477 lines are identical with those in the first edition of 1835 The 
revisions can be grouped under three general headings mechanical 
changes (punctuation, capitalization, spellmg, etc ) , expansion or 
condensation of thought , and stylistic changes 
The mechanical revisions have usually been regarded as minor 
and unimportant, but one occasionally meets a significant alteration 
such as in lines 178-180 in Scene III ^ 

1835 So make me smile, if the exulting look 
You wore hut now he smiling ’Tis so long 
Since I have smiled ’ 

1888 So, make me smile* If the exulting look 
You wore hut now he smiling, 'tis so long 
Since I have smiled* 


^ The line numbers throughout are those of the 1888 edition 
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The condensed passages (altogether ninety-four lines were omitted 
at one time or another) do not mateiially change the thought 
development, hut meiely express the original thought in fewer 
words The expanded passages (149 lines weie added) in general 
add color, but specificall}' strengthen the arguments of Pestus and 
show an increased interest in the characterization of Aprile Twelve 
separate passages have been added which expand the characterization 
of this strange competitor ” of Paracelsus Sometimes they are 
brief allusions in a speech of Paracelsus, such as 

IV, 225 Aprile was a poet, I make songs — 

V, 854 I saw Aprile — ^my Aprile there* 

But there are also longer passages, like the eleven lines added after 
line 407 in Scene II 

They spread contagion, doubtless yet he seemed 
To echo one foreboding of my heart 
So truly, that no matter* How he stands 
With eve’s last sunbeam staying on his hair 
Which turns to it as if they were akin 
And those clear smiling eyes of saddest blue 
Nearly set free, so far they rise above 
The painful fruitless striving of the biow 
And enforced knowledge of the lips, firm-set 
In slow despondency’s eternal sigh* 

Has he, too, missed life’s end, and learned the cause? 

The great buUc of revisions m the poem are stylistic, changes in 
phraseology and word order The number of feminine endings is 
reduced, rhythms are made smoother, internal rime is discarded, 
graphic words are added, obscure passages aie here and there clari- 
fied The revised Paracelsus is certainly a more gi aceful composi- 
tion than the original, although the refinement of style necessarily 
results in a loss of rugged strength Sometimes dramatic intensity 
IS sacrificed for balance as in Scene I, which in the original version 
ended with the lines 

Para Are there not Festus, are there not dear Michal 
Two points in the adventure of the diver 
One — when a beggar he prepares to plunge’ 

One — ^when a prince he uses with his pearl? 

Festus, I plunge 

The 1849 edition adds 

Pest We wait you when you rise 
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Chiefly^ however, the 1849 revisions make for an uncharacteristic 
smoothness of style or the elimination of feminine lines, as a few 
examples chosen at random will illustrate 


I, 188 

1835 

1849 

II, 103 

1836 

1849 

II, 166 

1835 

1849 

III, 313 

1835 

1849 

V, 418 

1835 

1849 

V, 479 

1835 

1849 

V, 529 

1835 

1849 


Is in a life as though no God there were 
In living just as though there were no God 
If he be piiest henceforth, if he wake up 
If he be piiest henceforth, or if he wake 
To its existence life, death, light, and shadow 
To its existence life, death, light and shade 
For the manner — ^^tis ungracious, piobably 
The manner is ungracious, probably 
Thus the Mayne glideth 
Softly the Mayne riier glideth 
The gulf rolls like a meadow- swell, o’er strewn 
The gulf rolls like a meadow, overstrewn 
He looked for confirmation and approval 
He looked for confirmation and applause 


If the influence of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is responsible for 
any of these stjdistic changes in the 1849 revision — as seems quite 
possible ^ — there may be a double significance in the leverting of 
442 lines, including all but one of those quoted above,^ to their 
original form in the three subsequent revisions, the first of which 
appeared in 1863, two years after the death of Browning^s critic-wjfe 


The Ohio Staie University 


Beenice Box 


A NOTE ON K L. S. 

Autobiographical material from Stevenson^s Geometry NotetooTc 
has appeared in print only twice up to the present time,^ and on 
neither occasion has any reference been made to the most significant 

®The revisions in this poem are nowhere mentioned by her, but we do 
know that she was suggesting revisions foi other poems at this time, and 
the analogous nature of those revisions we know fiom Sii Frederick 
Kenyon’s list of them published in his New Poems ly Rohet t Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning (London, 1914), and fiom the article by E 
Snyder and F Palmer, Jr, “New Light on the Brownings,” Quarterly 
Review, July, 1937 

®The last half of i, 188, reverted, but Festus’ comment at the end of 
Scene I was allowed to remain 

^ Chnstophei Morley, Saturday Review of Literature, March 19, 1927, 
Edward D Snyder, ilid , August 3, 1935 
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verses in this informal but revealing volume, which is now in the 
possession of Haverford College Of the important material 
hitherto unpublished, one early poem, printed below, seems of 
special significance for its mood of deep pessimism Had these 
verses appeared but once in the Noteboolc, they might be dismissed 
as the artificial and insignificant gesture of a youth momentarily 
given to sophomonc cynicism , but since the eight most crucial lines 
appear three times, and in different parts of the Notebook/ and 
since seveial of the other lines appear twice, the poem claims our 
attention as presumably voicing the actual, recurring mood of the 
youthful Stevenson during those dark Edinburgh years of which his 
biographers have written so sparmgly. 

In these verses from the Geometry Notebook, now printed for the 
first time, R, L S seems to have given up hope of any satisfactory 
intercourse with his fellows, he recognizes the value of sociability 
and portrays it in mellow terms, yet he seems to regard himself as 
a being outside the pale, as a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
perhaps a complete outcast While he is outside, m the ram and 
mire,^^ he sees the cheerful fire glint behind the curtain But 
he does not have any hope of sharmg in the pleasant household 
laughter Here are his poignant verses — 


On this dreary shore 
Where hearts are broken daily, 
I shall sing no more 
Pleasantly and gaily 

All my hopes are broken — 

All my glad words spoken — 

I shall sing no more 
Pleasantly and gaily 

Warmly by the hearth 
At e’en to rest is pleasant, 
Quiet household mirth 
Pleases Lord and peasant 

All these joys are over 


Often I may hear 

The pleasant household laughtei 
Shake with goodly cheer 
Homely board and rafter, 

In the rain and mire 
Belated and uncertain, 

Often see the fire 
Glint behind the curtain 

[Alternative Ending ] 

Warmly by the hearth 
To rest at e’en is pleasant. 

Quiet household mirth 
Pleases Lord and peasant — 

Only that — ^and then 
I go hence and know 
that [Desunt cetera ] 


Baverford College 


EbWAEDD SlTTBBE 


®!Ehe first eight lines are found on pp 8, 0, 27 
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THE DATES OF SOME OE EOBEET BEIDGES^ LYEICS 

At my request Mrs Eobert Bridges very kindly looked through 
her hnsband^s papers for material which might aid in the dating 
of his lyric poems She found a loose-leaf notebook containing 
fifty-eight poems m manuscript, and allowed me to transcribe the 
dates aflSxed to them by their author The years in which twelve 
of these poems were written may be found in the Oxford Standard 
Authors edition of Bridges^ Poems (1936) , the dates of the other 
forty-six are given below 


Fvrst words 

M8 date 

First words 

M8 date 

All-ador’d 

1910 

No country know I 

1917 

As our car 

1921, corrected 

0 Love, I complain 

1896 


1925 

On a mournful day 

1916 

At dead of unseen 

1902 

One grief of thine 

1900 

Beneath the wattled 

1895 

Over the warring 

1916 

Crown Winter 

1889 

Power eternal 

Finished May 

Folk alien 

1914, dated 1904 


16, 1898 


m printed text 

Hiding adown 

1899 

From a friend’s 

1921 

See, Love, a year 

1902 

How should I be 

1921 

Since I believe 

1912 

How well my eyes 

1899 

Sweet pretty 

Feb, 1913 

I climb the mossy 

Dec , 1895 

The day begins 

Jan, 1894 

I have lam 

1911 or 1912 

The saddest place 

1899 

I have sown 

1899 

The sea keeps not 

1899 

In still midsummer 

1910, one word 

These grey stones 

1902-3 


collected, 1919 

To my love 

1895 

It’s all up 

1902, corrected 

’Twas mid of the moon 1921 

1920 

Two demons thrust 

1913 

Joy, sweetest lifebornl879 

Voyaging northwards 1899 

Look down the river 

1897 

What happy bonds 

1902 

Love on my heart 

Feb , 1890 

What voice 

Jan, 1892 

Lo where the virgin 

1904 

When to my lone 

1902 

Man hath with man 

1899 

Who goes there? 

Feb, 1913 

Mazing around 

April, 1913 

Why hast thou nothing 1899 

Mortal though I 

« 1905 or 

Would that you were 1902 , corrected 


earlier ” 


1920 

My delight and thy 

Aug and Nov , 




1896 

Mrs. Bridges also allowed me to transcribe from her husband^s 
copy of the 1873 Poems the dates which he had entered in pencil. 
This IS Eobert Bridges’ earliest volume, and only seventeen of its 
fifty-three poems were reprinted m later volumes Bridges’ memory, 
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like that of so many poets, was not infallible N 0 Smith writes 
Of his first volume, published in 1873, he himself wrote that he 
" went to the seaside (Seaford) foi two weeks and wrote it there " '' ^ 
The book itself contains an Adveitisement saying '' The fore- 
going poems, with the exception of^a few that have their pioper 
dates affixed, were written between the summers of seventy-two and 
seventy-three ® The dates of only four of the poems (here en- 
closed by parentheses) were printed in the 1873 Poems 


A boy and a girl# 

Sept , 1872 

Love IS up# 

1862, corrected 

A lady sat high# 

Aug , 1872 


1873 

All women born 

Aug, 1873 

Love, that is king# 

1873 

An Abbot once lived# Sept, 1872, 

Night by night# 

Seaford, 1873 


Seaford 

Oh how have I of- 


An idle June# 

July, 1873 

fended?# 

March, 1873 

A poor old# 

Sept, 1872 

Old Thunder is dead# (1869) 

A poppy grows 

June, 1872 

0 trust the eyes# 

Aug , 1872 

As m our aibour# 

1872 

Parted so long# 

Feb, 1873 

Assemble, all ye 

Aug, 1873 

Poor withered rose 

July, 1872 

Clear and gentle 

Aug, 1873 

Shame on his name# Sept , 1872 

Come gentle Death# 

1873 

She IS coming# 

Not dated 

Dear Lady, when thou Feb ,1873 

Sick of my# 

1865, rewritten 

Deep in the inner# 

Feb , 1873 


1873 

0 

1 

o 

o 

o 

July, 1873 

Since thou dost bid# July, 1872 

Happy the man# 

(1868) 

Sometimes when 

Aug, 1872 

Her eye saw# 

July, 1872 

The cliff top 

June, 1872 

His poisoned shafts 

July, 1873 

The humble bee# 

1872 

I found to-day 

June, 1872 

The King of a# 

1873 

I heard a linnet 

(1869) 

The merry elves# 

1873 

I made another song 

1873 

The wood is bare 

1872 

In my most serious# July, 1873, lines 'Twas midnight# 

June, 1872 


5-10, 1868 

Two beds theie were# 1872, Parts II, 

In ten years hence# 

Jan , 1873 


III in 1873 

Into thy youngheart# J uly, 1873 

When first we met 

Aug , 1873 

In wooing and in# 

Aug, 1873 

When I sit to write# (1869) 

I sat one winter’s# 

1873 

When King Darius# 

1873 

I shall not see# 

July, 1873 

Who has not walked 

Sept , 1872 

I will not let thee go July, 1872 

Woe to the friend# 

July, 1873 

Long are the hours 

Aug , 1872 




# Not reprinted in later volumes 

Albekt Gttebaki), Jk 

Sarvard University 


^“Robert Bridges/^ UNB, 19221930, pp 116-7 
^Budges, B, Poems (London, 1873), p 126 
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AENOLD, SHELLEY, AND JOUBEET 

Mattheiv Arnold’s familial quotation at the conclusion of his 
“ Shelley ” appeals also m his “ Byron ” essay wheie it was first 
printed The ‘‘ beautiful and meffectual angel ” refeience seems to 
have been suggested by a passage m Joubert which Arnold translates 
(m his essay on “Joubert”) thus “Plato loses himself m the 
void but one sees the play of his wings, one hears their rustle.” 

■WiiLiAM S Knickebbooebe 

University of the South 


URFAUST L 309" 

When Mephistopheles has finished advising the student of the 
Urfaust about rooms, he immediately takes up the problem of 
board 

Ener Logie war nun bestellt 306 

Nun euien Tiscli fur leidlich Geld» 

Twoi lines of the student follow immediately 

Mich dunkt, das gab sich alle nach, 

Wer erst von Geistserweitrung sprach » 

They are disregarded by Mephistopheles, however, who sticks to 
the text he has chosen, and, unfortunately, they seem to have 
leceived little attention from editors and commentators 

The student^s words have always been printed as above, both in 
those editions which, like the original of Erich Schmidt, follow the 
Gochhausen manuscript as closely as possible,^ and in those which 
emend or modify the text in older to make it unifoim within itself 
or with manuscripts in Goethe^s own hand ® Similarly, there have 

^Tbe lines are numbered as printed (unnumbered) in the Weltgoethe 
edition, Bd 12, ed Max Hecker (1937 = 2nd redaction) 

Scbmidt, Goethes Faust in ursprunglicher Gestalt (1894®) dunJctf 
Geists Erweitrung, M Morns, Der junge Goethe 5 372 dunckt, Geists 
Erweitrung, neither has a comma before das gab Only the orthography 
(modernized) of Geistserweitrung has been changed in the lines quoted 
above 

^E g Weltgoethe (v note 1) 
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been no editions in modem German orthography which print these 
lines in any othei way,^ nor have scholars in quoting them made 
any changes, e\en when consistently modemiziiig their quotations 
from Goethe ® 

Ceitainly it cannot be claimed, however, that the meaning of the 
two lines as punted above is appaient upon a fiist reading, although 
it IS clear fiom the context that the student would like to dissociate 
the problem of his physical wants from that of his intellectual 
development, which he considers more important Be this as it may, 
the construction, when discussed at all, has been explained as an 
ellipsis An American edition has the note 

gab^ sich alle nach, Wer , usw “kame alles nacb und nach von 
selbst fur den, der usw® 

and a Danish 

Wer = demjenigen, der “ det vilde altsammen bagefter give sig for den, 
som f 0rst talte om Aandsudvikling ” ^ 

Neither explanation accounts for the form spracli, which would 
have to be explained away as a sort of potential subjunctive for 
him who should speak since no one has actually spoken of 
Oe%stserwe%trung Moreover, Goethe would be charged with the 
omission of the umlaut for the sake of a rhyme with nach^ or it 
might be claimed that the indicative form has been substituted for 
the regular subjunctive by analogy with the substitution common 
in certain conditional sentences The explanation of wer is plausi- 
ble because it is simple, but when closer examination reveals so 
many and such unusual corollaries, its simplicity and, accordingly, 
its plausibility cease to exist 

All difficulties are removed, however, if 1 309 is read War^ erst 
von Qe%stserwe%irung 8prach\ This reading accords with Goethe^s 
usage and with the orthographic peculiarities of the Qochhausen 

g Tbe Damsli and American scbool editions mentioned in notes 6 
and 7, below 

g E Kubnemann, Goethe (Lzg 1930) 1 125, C Sarauw, Goethes 
Augen (K Danske Videnskabernes Selskab bist-filol Meddelelser ii, 3 
1919), p 137, cites only 1 309, 

® Goethe^ s “ Urfaust"^ Edited by Lenz &Nock (New York, London, Harper 
& Brothers, 1938), p 19 

XIrfaust Goethes Faust ^ dens celdste sHkkelse Carl V Oestergaard 
(K0benhavn 1918), p 125 
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manuscript Fraulein yon Grochhausen frequently substituted e for 
a, especially when the latter recurred in successive lines For 
example, in the song Es war ein Ratt %m Kellernest^ she wrote 

Bald das arme Tier genung, 

Als hett es Lieb im Leibe ® 

Moreover, she sometimes used a small s instead of the capital, as 
in 1 50 of the manuscript,® so that both changes can be considered 
as corrections of natural slips of the pen As for the expression 
von etwas Sprache sein in the sense of davon Rede sein^ which has 
been noted as used both in Leipzig and the Eheinland,^® it is found 
in the Tlieatrahsche Sendung {Erstes Buch^ N'euntes Kapitel=- 
Lehrjalirey Siebentes Kapvtel) 

Weil der Gottfried, von dem die Sprache war, mcht herauskommen 
wollte, so muszte ich wieder abziehen 

Thus the two lines form a complete sentence, a condition with both 
its clauses, with no ellipses whatsoever 
The English translations of the students two lines have not been 
very satisfactory. McLmtock reproduces the German with 

I think the terms should that include 
For one who comes for mental food 

Van der Smissen comes very close with 

That ought to come of its own accord 
Would you but speak of spiritual food’ 

It can be objected to the latter translation, however, that there was 
no reason to disregard the punctuation of the Gochhausen manu- 
script, which errs rather in its omissions than in its insertions, 
especially since the result implied that in the German original 
there are two incomplete conditions contrary to fact in present time. 

® E Schmidt, op o%t tp 21 

®M Morris, op cit 6 531 ** staubbedeckt ist in der Hs undeutlich 

korrigiert st aus St oder umgekehrt” 

^®Cf K Albrecht, Die Letpistger Mundart (Lzg 1881), p 214 ‘‘Sprache 
f Bede, Gesprach — es ist die Sprache davon, dass eine neue Bahn gebaut 
werden soil, es war eben die Sprache davon, davon is gar geene Sprache = 
das behauptet Niemand, Bh [i e Rheinland]” 

^^R McLmtock, G-oethe^s ^ Faust* (London, 1897), p 90 
^®W H. Van der Smissen, Goethe* s Faust (London & Toronto 1928), 
p 397 
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Since there are striking yeibal parallelisms between lines in the 
Fav^t known to have been written many ;yeais apart, it would 
hardly be wise to argue fioni the use of Sprache sem in both the 
Uifaust and the Sendung that the student scene was written toward 
the end of 1776 or the beginning of 1777, the apparent time of 
the inception of the Sendung, oi that both works weie conceived 
and begun in Leipzig at about the same time 

Dartmouth College StUAHT AtkINS 


EOUE TEXT-NOTES ON DFOR 
I 

Lmes 3 f deal with the misery of the tormented Weland, 

liflefde him to gesij?he sorge ond longap, 
wintercealde wrfBce 

The sentence contains two figures no doubt used by the poet with a 
conscious artistry With one, the epithet winterceald ‘ bitter, severe ^ 
(cp. espec Wanderer 24), I have already dealt elsewhere^ The 
other, personification of cares, is of course found universally. But 
for the idea of sorrow^s companionship there is a close parallel 
already noted by Er Klaeber ^ in Wanderer 29 f 

Wat se J?e cunnaS 
hu slipen bi8 sorg to geferan 

Cp also Salomon & Sat 346 f. 

forhwan beoS 8a gesiSas somod setgeedre, 
wop ond hleahtor? 

and in later times Pearl 371 Of care S me ^e made accorde, and 
Shakespeare^s Pericles, I, 2 2 The sad companion, dull-eyed 
melancholy 

The interesting MS form gesippe for gesipe, dat sg , is usually 

=^®The Deutsches Worterhuoh, under Sprache (col 2722), gives no other 
instance of the usage in literary German than that in the Lehrjahre P 
Fischer, Coethe-WortschaU, p 587, also gives only the reference to the 
Lehr^ahre and comments ungewohnhch ” 

"Pg, XVII (1938), 365 ff 

^Anglia Be%bl , xxxn (1921), 40, n 1 
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considered to illustrate a late doubling, whicb doubtless arose in 
the nom acc sg and was then leveled into the inflected forms ” ® 
For this there would be parallel examples in other late West-Saxon 
verse texts But a simpler explanation is possible for the double 
consonant in the MS {Exeter Booh, f ol 100a) the words are spaced 
toge s%ppe, and there may conceivably have been scribal confusion 
here with the word s%ppan m line 5 

The form gesippe has however been explained as a regular dat sg 
form of gesipp, neut ^ companionship ^ ^ In view of the Wanderer 
parallel, this explanation is doubtful, and unnecessary when we see 
the use of to with a concrete woid in the dat sg to be thoroughly 
idiomatic even where the explanatory reference concerns more than 
one, e g Exeter Gnomes (C) 147 to geferan,^ and analogous 
phrases like Maldon 46 to gafole and Be Domes Dcege 190 to 
sorge ^ 

ir 

Lines 11b f come in the second section of Deor, which gives the 
only direct allusion in Old English literature to the sad affair of 
Beadohild, grief stricken at her pregnancy 

€Lfie ne meahte 

pnste gebencan liu ymb ]>set sceolde 

Line 12b is a bold elliptic construction which through successive 
commentaries on the poem has remamed ambiguous Usually it 
IS taken as impersonal, and the mfinitive to be supplied after 
sceolde is given as weordan ^ to happen, turn out ^ ^ If this imper- 
sonal construction be accepted, it would still be impossible to agree 
with the view of A J Wyatt, who rendered this half -line ^how 
that should be so,^ taking the allusion to be to Beadohild^s wonder 
how she came to be with child ® This view is impaired by the use 

®Keinp Malone, Deor (1933), pp 18 f 

Ekwall, MLR, xxix (1934), 81, cf also T Grienberger, AngUa, 
XLV (1921), 400 

® Wrongly glossed as dat pi in B C Williams’s ed , Gnormo Poetry m 
Ags , 1914, pp 141, 169 

® Changed to the equivalent adverb sorhUce in the adapted prose version 
of the poem, discovered by Napier and printed in Grein-Wulker, n, 257 ff 
Holthausen, Beowulf, etc, ii, 5th ed (1929), 196, Malone, ed , p 24 
Cf Grienbergei, loc cU , p 399 

^ Ags Reader (1919), p 261 In the Eddie poem, B^Svildr was first 
offered drugged wine by the smith, then ravished when unconscious 
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of cefre 11 ^ ever ^ and prute 12 ^ resolutely, confidently,^ which 
serve to show that the true reference is future The correct ren- 
deiing of 12b as impersonal would thus be rather ' (never might 
she, Beadohild, think resolutely) how it would tuin out,^ that is, 
what would be the end of her affair 
Whichever way we take it, the impersonal usage would be hard to 
parallel and involves a change of subject which may cause us to 
hesitate in agreeing with it It seems to me more likely the phrase 
IS not impersonal at all, that for sceolde just as for meahte 11b, 
the subject is ^ she,^ Beadohild A prose construction with identical 
or very similar ellipsis deserves to be noted here as shedding valu- 
able light on the Deoi phrase Two mstances of it are found in 
the OE Ohrm , 870 E (ed Plummer, i, 284) se arceliscop no, par 
emie lean [mMe^ suppl Plummer], and 1009 E pa eydde man 
'into pare scipfyrde pat he mann eade lefaian mihte^ gif man ymhe 
leon wolde (C g%f man emhe 'ware) In the collection of sermons 
ascribed to Wulfstan (ed. Napier, 1883) similar phrases come fre- 
quently p 38, line 5 f , Ae (i e the devil) byd afre ymb pat an 
. , similarly 191 10, 301. 7 , p 129, Ime 10 f • uton don, swa us 
pearf ^s, beon ymbe pa bote , similarly 268 30, cf also 136. 
llff, 271 30ff,etc 

In all these examples there can be no doubt the elliptic construc- 
tion ymbe 'wesan or beon^ is the OB equivalent of the modern idiom 
^ to be about (somethmg),^ e g , Luke 2 49 (AV ), or more usually 
^to go about, deal with, see to,^ etc , and that it is not impel sonal 
It seems a safe conclusion that we have this same idiom here m 
Deor, that Beadohild is again subject of the clause 12b ^how she 
must go about iV that is, deal with her sad situation Then either 
beon ox 'wesan is the verb understood 

III 

At line 26a wean on wenan, Klaeber was undoubtedly right in 
takmg wenan as dat pi with sg meaning, ^in expectation of 
sorrow/ ® He compared Beowulf 2896, Andreas 1087, Genesis 1986 
(wenan), Exodus 166 (wenan), 176, 213, where not noted the 
form found is wenum There are some other verse instances prov- 
ing the rightness of this construction and showmg beyond doubt 
(a) that on wenan with gen is a formula-phrase equivalent to a 

® Loo oit,, p 39 
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pres participle ^hoping for, expecting/ and (b) that wenan w^her- 
ever it occurs in this phrase must be a late form of the regular dat 
pi wenurriy viz Genesis 1027, 2701, Be Domes Dcege 174:, Hus- 
band's Message 28, Blene 584^° Closely parallel would be the 
phrase morSres on luste in Andreas 1140 

IV 

36 ]?set 1 C hwile wses Heodemnga scop, 
dryhtne dyre 

It IS instructive to realize the full force intended in this pseudo- 
personal declaration of the poet The term hwile is not merely, as 
sometimes translated or glossed, ^ for a while, for a time/ but means 
^for a very long time ^ — as the poet goes on to reveal (in line 38). 
Also, dryhtne dyre is not 3 ust ^ dear to my lord ^ Other mstances 
show the expression is again a formula, practically equivalent to 
' especially dear to my lord ^ or ^ my lord^s favorite ^ Elsewhere in 
verse it is used particularly of those who come under special divine 
favor, such as Satan before his fall {Genesis (B) 261) or Christ 
enthroned in heaven (Christ 1650 f) To the ^ tribe of Seth^ 
(Genesis 1247) and the apostles Simon and Judas (Menologium 
191 f ), the exact phrase Drihtne dyre is applied; while at Elene 
290 fiE , St Helena exhorting the Jews remmds them they were the 
race elect, Dryhtne dyre Here m Deor also the value ^specially 
favored ^ would give an added touch of poignancy to the passage 

Umveisity of London L WhITBEEAJ) 


AECITB^S MATING 

By aventure his wey he gan to holde, 

To maken hym a gerland of the greves 
Were it of wodehynde or hawethorn leves, 

And loude he song ayeyn the sonne shene 
‘‘ May, with alle thy floures and thy grene, 

Welcome he thou, faire, fresshe May, 

In hope that I som grene gete may ” 

And from his courser, with a lusty herte, 

Into the grove f ul hastily he sterte 

Knight’s Tale 1506 14, Ghauoer^s Complete Worhs, 
ed F N Eobinson, Boston, 1933 


Wrongly glossed in A S Cook’s ed (1919) as dat sg of toena. 
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In the OF Heures de Tuivn, part of a book of hours made for 
Ghaucer^s contemporary, the princely bibliophile, Jean, Due de 
Berry, there is an illustration well worth attention Folios 1-12 of 
the Heures de Turin ^ comprise a Calendar of Months, each folio 
being beautifully illustiated on its lowei margin with a scene typical 
of the season The illustration for May is entitled by the editor 

promenade h cheval au mois de mai In it a company of aristo- 
cratic people have ridden out apparently to enjoy the fresh air, the 
song of the birds, the blossoms, and the vivid green of the young 
foliage. One lady, it is true, shows us that her tastes are more 
practical than aesthetic, for she carries a hawk on wrist, and is 
attended by a young boy on foot — ^for the service of the hawk But 
the actions of two of the rideis are of particular interest One of 
them, a young man, has reined in his horse below a tree With his 
sword in his right hand he is slicing off young branches from its 
lower limbs Another youth is snapping off branches by hand, as 
he leans from his saddle towards the tree Why both seem intent 
upon acquiiing gieen branches or blossoms we know not Are they 
culled for a garland or for the decoration of the house ^ 

My surmise is that there is nothmg particularly strange or 
untoward m the actions of the young men of the picture, and, per 
consequens^ with those of Arcite in the poem. The fact that the 
illustration is one made for a Calendar of Months indicates that the 
actors of May are doing a usual thing, one that anyone, gentle or 
simple, might be expected to do, as the fancy struck him, m the 
month of May Whether Arcite^s intention to collect greenery was 
because of his membership m the Company of the Flower ” or that 
“ of the Leaf we do not know ^ We do know that no one who saw 

^The illustrations of the Ms (Biblioteca Nazionale K iv, 29) have been 
reproduced in P Duriieu, Les Eeures de Turm, Pans, 1902 

“Professor J M Manly {Canterlury Tales, New York, 1928, note on 
line 1512) suggests that line 1512 was written "probably with reference 
to the controversy of ‘ the flower and the leaf " ” Any opinion of Professor 
Manly on Chaucer deserves attention, yet the representation in a Calendar 
of Months of young gentlemen plucking leaves or blossoms in May, tells 
against his suggestion 

Furthermore the fact that other months show labours appropriate to 
themselves (February, faggot-cutting, August, wheat-cutting) indicates 
that the artist had no idea of making his Calendar a lecord of occupations 
or pursuits that belonged specifically to the nobility and upper classes 
Manly’s suggestion might have greater likelihood of being true, had the 
artist done so 
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him lopping or plucking off blanches or stalks would have supposed 
him to have been doing an 3 dhing very nnnsnal;, oi suspected that 
by that action he was proclaiming his allegiance to the Flower or 
to the Leaf Since May 1-3 appear to have been the regular days 
of the May-time festival,® Eobert HeiricFs Oonnna's going a- 
Maying perhaps best explains his aspirations and intentions 

Princeton University HeKEY SaVAGE 


^^\S BY THE WHELP CHASTISED IS THE 

In Chaucer^s S quire's Tale (P 490-91) the falcon decides to tell 
her personal history to Canacee in order 

to maken othere be war by me, 

As by the whelp chastised is the leon 

SkeaPs note on this passage quotes Othello^ Geoige Herbert and 
Cotgia\e foi the proveib^ and othei commentators have tiaced the 
saying back to vaiious pioverbial foims and to Jacobus de Voiagine, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Baitholomeus Anglicus, and even St Ambrose ^ 
All these studies, however, deal with a proverbial saying lather than 
an actual practice, and seem to refei the idea to legend or eiror * 
in fact, Tatlock^s note, in seeking an origin for the thmg/^ even 
suggests a misunderstanding of an anecdote about Alexander the 
GreaPs dog Ho one seems to have associated ChaucePs passage 
with the evidence that, with certain cautious leservations, lion 
tamers of the 13th century apparently did beat dogs in order to 
mtimidate their pets Villard de Honnecourt (ff 1240) was an 
architect whose sketch-book, published in facsimile in 1858, shows 
a wide interest in the science, arts, and customs of his time G G. 
Coulton^s Life in the Middle Ages (ii, 53-54) reproduces a drawing 

® See Miss Hammond, English Verse between Chance^t and Surrey, Dur- 
ham, N C , 1927, p 472 Since Arcite sallied out “ to doon his observaunce 
to May,” his maying is probably on the last regular day of the festival, for 
Palamon broke gaol after May 1 (see line 1463) Miss Hammond’s reference, 
therefore, lends suppoit to Manly’s reading of " the thridde nyght ” as the 
night preceding the thud day” My thanks for good advice are due my 
colleague, G H Gerould 

^ See Holthausen, Anglia, xiv, 320, Lowes, Archiv, cxxi7, 132, and 
Tatlock, MLN , xxxviii, 506-507 


4 
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of a lion-tamer, with its accompanvmg text, from book 

The lion is chained to a stake, and ^nst be 3 md his reacli stands the 
trainer with his two dogs In each hand he has the chain of one 
of his dogs, and m his right hand he holds also a whip made of 
several twigs attached to a handle The Old Erench text is diflieult 
to make out m Coulton^s reproduction of the sketch, but his transla- 
tion of it runs 

Kow will I speak to you of the instruction of the lion He who would 
teach the lion hath two dogs When he would fain make the lion do any- 
thing, he commandeth him to do it, and if the lion murmur, then he beateth 
the dogs, whereof the lion misdoubteth him sore, when he seeth the dogs 
beaten , wherefore he ref rameth his courage and doeth that which hath been 
commanded And if the lion be wioth, theieof will I speal: no whit, foi 
then would he obey neither for good nor evil usage And know well that 
this lion here was portrayed from the life 

The last sentence, together with the general range of contemporary 
interests in Villard^s sketch-book, suggests that he had actually 
seen this method of lion-taming attempted, and we may infer that 
Ghaucei was referring to a matter of common knowledge and 
possibly current practice, rather than to a learned pioveib of obscure 
origin 

CALYihT S Brown', Jr 

The University of Georgia EoBERT H WeST 


WILLIAM TAYLOE OF NOEWICH AND BEOWULF 

The first edition of Beowulf, Thorkelm^s De Danorum Belus 
Gestis, produced only one review m England, by an anonymous 
writer in the Monthly Remew m 1816 It seems to have remained 
unnoticed that this article is identical with the chapter on Beowulf 
m William Taylor^s H%stonc Survey of German Poetry (1830), 
much of the substance of which consisted of former aiticles, and 
that it is credited to Taylor in a list of his reviews given in Eob- 
berds’s amorphous Memoir ^ In this list, which was drawn up by 
Taylor himself, the name of the editor is spelled Thorpelm Having 
tailed to notice these facts, E W. Chambersr—to take a most dis- 

^ Memoir of the Life and 'Writings of the late William Taylor of Norwich, 
iz, 469 
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tinguished example — calls the reviewer an anonj^mons scholar/^ ^ 
and in his bibliography gives the item twice, in one place saying 
that it gave an account of Beowulf less inaccurate than Tnrner^s 
summary/^ in another stating that Taylor^s attempt is not for- 
tunate, and he often goes wrong where Turner, in his edition of 
1820, had got the sense right ” ® These contradictory descriptions 
of the one article may be resolved by noticing the dates ; what had 
been an advance in 1816 was definitely outdistanced in 1830 
Taylor^s account, which as a matter of fact is extremely inaccurate, 
was a great improvement over that in Turner^s first edition, which 
had treated Hrothgar and Beowulf as enemies By means of this 
review, Taylor, who as an early interpreter of German literature 
occupies an honorable place in the history of English literature, 
becomes of some importance in Beowulf scholarship His report of 
the poem was the best available between 1816 and 1820, and as 
Chambeis says,^ he was the first to suggest the identification of the 
Beaw Scheldwaing of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and the Beowulf 
of the poem, a theory which from Kemble^s time on has had a 
number of adherents 

EnANKLiNT Cooley 

Umve7S%ty of Maryland 


SOTJECE OE THE QUOTATION* FEOM AUGUSTINE IN 
TEE PARSOWS TALE, 985 

The quotation from Augustine, found m The Paisonfs Tale, 985, 
has never been identified ^ The passage in question reads And 
herof seith Seint Augustyn ^ The herte travailleth for shame of 
his synne ^ , and for he hath greet shamef astnesse, he is digne to 
have greet mercy of God ” Miss Petersen suspected that the quota- 
tion from Augustine might extend to the end of the sentence.^ In 

^Beowulf, An IntroduoUon (1932), p 292 

^ Ibid , pp 615 & 539 The summary referred to is in Turnei’s Mutory 
of the Anglo Saxons (1806), iv, 398 £f 

* Beowulf f An Introduction, p 292 

^ See E N Kobmson, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 
1933), p 880 

® See Kate Oelzner Petersen, The Sources of The Parson* s Tale (Boston, 
1901), p 19, note 2 
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this she was right The passage may be found m Augustine^s Liber 
de Vera et Falsa Poemtentia, X, 25 Laborat eiiim mens patiendo 
erubescentiam Et quomam yerecundia magna est poena, qui 
erubescit pro Christo, fit dignus misericoidia ® 


Eastern State Teachers College t 
Charleston^ llUnois 


Kevin Guinagh 


REVIEWS 


A Study of Milton's Christian Doctrine By Arthue Sewell 
London [and New York] Oxford University Piess, 1939 
Pp xvi + 214 $2,50. 

The author is not concerned with Milton^s De Doctnna Chris- 
tiana alone, but with the development and final form of Milton^s 
Christian doctrine/^ that is, with the views on theology apparent in 
all of Milton^s writings The first chapter deals with The Tieatise 
on Christian Doctrine, its composition, revision, transcription, 
and the chief heretical passages The next, entitled Ames and 
Wollebius, discusses two important sources of Milton^s treatise. It 
is not long enough for full treatment, and apparently contains 
nothing from Mr Maurice Kelley’s article on Milton and Wollebius 
(PMLA , L, 1935, 156 ff ) The next two chapteis are concerned 
with doctrinal passages in Milton’s earlier woiks, and in Paradise 
Lost, treated at length Then follows another chapter on De Doc- 
trina Christiana, a somewhat philosophical attempt to enter into 
the mind of the poet and to understand his doctrinal perplexities 
This comes after the chapter on Paradise Lost because of the 
author’s view that the treatise as we have it is essentially later than 
the epic. The final chapter deals briefly with the last poems It 
accepts the generally accepted but apparently uninvestigated view 
that Samson Agonistes is a late work, in spite of Edward Phillips’ 
assertion "It cannot certainly be concluded when he wrote his 
excellent Tragedy entitled Samson Agonistes Until there is 
some assurance about the date of this drama, arguments on the 
evolution of Milton’s opinions can hardly be founded on it 
As Mr Sewell points out, much of the treatise is in the hand of 
Jeremy Pickard, and is altered by cancelations and additions The 
first fourteen chapters have been entirely recopied by Daniel 

®Migne’s Patrologtae Cursus Completus 40, 1122 
^ Helen Darbishire, The Early Lives of Milton^ London, 1932, p 75 
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Skinner, possibly because they were still more corrected than the 
later sections These fourteen chapters also contain a great part of 
Milton^s unorthodox opinion. Mr Sewell infers, then, that the 
unorthodoxy of Milton must begin not earlier than 1657, the date 
assigned for Pickard^s first woik as secretary From this follows 
easily the belief that much of the treatise as it stands is synchronous 
with or even subsequent to Paradise Lost^ apparently completed 
about 1663 Since Mr. Sewell traced the evolution of the treatise 
in his paper of 1934, he is well aware that its beginnings go back 
to Milton^s youth 

Yet to the belief that until 1669 (or thereabouts) he [Milton] 
lemained orthodox m many of those points of belief in which later 
he became most strikingly heterodox (p 46), Mr SewelFs argu- 
ments have not converted me Up to 1641, Milton was Trinitarian 
From the prose two later passages are cited as pertinent by Mr. 
Sewell , I do not know of others The first is from T etrachordofi : 

Wee must repaire thither where God professes to teach his ser- 
vants by the prime institution, and not where we see him intending 
to dazle sophisteis^^ (Columbia ed, iv. 150) Mr Sewell con- 
cludes that God who gave the Law is therefore one with Christ 
of the Gospels The word God refers to Genesis ii 20-25 , is it 
necessary to make him refer clearly to the god of Genesis and to 
Jesus ^ But if this passage be admitted to Mr Sewell, it takes 
Milton^s Trinitarianism to 1645 The passage from The Treatise 
of Civil Power, of 1659, is crucial ^^by him redeemd who is 
God (Columbia ed , vi. 30) There can be no doubt that Christ 
IS here indicated But the passage is not out of harmony with the 
fouiteenth chapter of De Doctnna Christiana 

Is enim per quern omnia et in terra et in coelo facta sunt, 
etiam ipsi angeli, qui in pnncipio erat sermo, et apud Deum 
Dens, etsi non summus, omnis tamen rei creatae pnmogenitus, 
ante assumptam carnem extiterit necesse est quicquid ilh qui 
Christum merum hominem esse disputant, ad haec evadenda 
subtilius excogitarunt. 

Incarnationem autem hanc Christi, qua is, Dens cum esset, 
humanam naturam assumpsit, caroque factus est, nec tamen 
unus numero Christus idcirco esse desinit, mysteiium reli- 
gionis nostrae longe maximum esse (Columbia ed,, xv 262) 

And later in this chapter we read that the Mediator Deum atque 
hominem et dici et esse^^ (xv 272) ® This fourteenth chapter is 

® These passages may be consideied in connection with Mr Sewell’s 
remark, Milton never speaks of the Son as God in De Doctnna ChnsUana — 
as deus, indeed, but not as Deus^^ (p 48) I should take them also as 
applying to a passage discussed by Mr Sewell (p 14, and Essays and 
Btudtes, p 53) in which Milton vTites “quod dici de Christo ramus con- 
veniret, piaesertim Deo” (xv 104, 106) It seems that the translation 
may be, not especially if he is God, but lather especially when considered 
as God 
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one that apparently Skinner copied because it had been made 
illegible by alterations in the direction of nnoithodoxy (Sewell, p. 
4) Hence, the passage in Of Cml Power^ wheie Milton con- 
trasts the diYine with the human, is wholly within the scope of his 
most unorthodox opinion. If this be true, we have no Trini- 
tarianism in his piose later than 1645. In other words, Milton 
did not write as a Trinitarian aftei he was thirty-seven years of age. 

Analogy leads one to expect this Milton was still younger when 
he came to hold his great unorthodoxy of divorce. How early we 
do not know, but the author of the anonymous life says that he held 
it before he undeitook to wiite on the subject The lawfulness and 
expedience [of divoice] had upon full consideiation & reading 
good authors ben formerly his Opinion ^ How did the anonymous 
biographer know this^ If, as Mr Sewell holds, he was John 
Phillips,^ he may have heard his uncle express an opinion when 
dictating the tractate collected from Amesius and Wollebius, on 
reaching the sub 3 ect of divorce, Milton would have diverged from 
then orthodox opinion to his own peculiar views At any rate, 
Milton was unorthodox with respect to divorce by the time he was 
thirty-five This seems late enough, in the instance of a precocious 
and independent mind like that of Milton. If at that age he was 
unorthodox as to divorce, why not as to the Trinity^ 

Some details may be considered Quoting P L, v 603 This 
day I have begot Mr. Sewell wiites On Milton^s own showing 
in De Doctnna Ghnskana^ this passage from the poem in no way 
proves that he believed in the generation of the Son in time (p 
90) It seems that the following should have been mentioned 
'^Decreto itaque suo adeoque in tempore genuit Deus Filium, de- 
cretum enim praecesseiit decreti executionem necesse fuit, id quod 
adiecta vox hodke satis declarat” (Columbia ed, xiv 188) 

On pp 13-14 and 51-53 there might be a clear statement of the 
terms civil law^^ and Mosaic law^’ When Milton uses the 
former term in the passage quoted, he seems to refer to the laws 
of nations necessary to civil society As is stated in Tetrachordon, 
the Mosaic law is evidently not binding on the consciences of Chris- 
tians, for even a saying of Christ is not to become a '^Hemporal 
law , it IS to be interpreted not by the written letter, but by that 
unerring paraphrase of Christian love and Charity, which is the 
summe of all commands, and the perfection’^ (Columbia ed, iv. 
186) It would seem that the Be Doctrina Christiana hardly ad- 
vanced beyond this position in asserting that the purpose of the 
Mosaic law is attained in 'Hhat love of God and our neighbor, 
which IS born of the Spirit thiough faith” (xvi 141) 

In refeience to the Holy Spirit, Mr Sewell holds that the invoca- 

® Helen Daibishire, The Early Ztves of MtltoUi p 23 

do not accept this identification, see "Some Critical Opinions on 
Milton,” in /8fP, xxxiii (1936), 629 But Milton’s opinion may have been 
reported by a pupil 
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fcions m Paradise Lost are earlier in Milton^s thought than the 
discussion in Chishan Doctrine^ i \i^ he quotes as paiallel to the 
opening invocation the passage from Ohuich Government devout 
prayei to that eternall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge^ and sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire 
of his Altar to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases 
(Columbia ed, in 241) In its context in Isaiah (5, this passage 
IS referred to Jehovah, and Milton held that the Holy Spirit might 
be the Father (xiv 362) ® 

Mr Sewell indicates that his period for study has been limited 
and that he does not claim finality. Perhaps this explains what 
appears as a shrinking from detail For example, there are quota- 
tions from the De Doctrina Christiana without references, and no 
index IS provided, though the organization of the volume demands 
one In general, the author rightly concludes that Milton^s mind 
was not highly philosophical, yet I am not able to feel that the 
woik under review is suflBeiently thorough to be considered im- 
portant Moreover, in addition to what appears to me the funda- 
mental error in dating the poePs unoithodoxy, there is also a fault 
m method, namely the assumption that passages m the poetry aie 
to be interpreted in the same way as those in the treatise Milton 
was at some pains to point out that logic is the closed fist, rhetoric 
the open hand, and that poetry is still less subtle and fine ” than 
rhetoric and ^^moie simple, sensuous and passionate Moreover, 
in poetry Milton feels free to use any Biblical passage he finds 
convenient, and does not need to supply a commentary, it is not 
strange that, as Mr Sewell remarks, ^^eighteenth-century theo- 
logians could find Paradise Lost ex omne parte orthodoxum (p 
81), and that this view was disturbed only on the publication of 
De Doctrina Chi istiana 

Allak H Gilbbet 

Duke University/ 


The Miltonic Setting, Past & Present, By E M W Tillyard 
Cambridge Cambridge TJmversity Press, 1938 Pp xu-f- 
208. $2 75 

Milton on Eimself Edited 'with an Introd-action and Notes by 
John S. Diekhobe New York- Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp xxxvi + 307. $3 60 

The nine essays in Dr Tillyaid’s volume are umfied by the two 
themes stated m the title Eonr of the essays (forming slightly 
more than half of the book) had previously been prmted but de- 
serve a wider audience The first of these, Dr. Tillyard’s brilliant 


® As to the Bible, this is limited by Milton with the words Suh Evangelio 
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English Association pamphlet of 1932, removes L’ Allegro and 

II Penseioso forever from the Horton period and puts them into 
Milton^s Cambiidge expeiience The aigument leaves little to add, 
although one might suggest that the Latin \erses from the 
Commonplace Book were possibly an aboiti\e poetic exeicise on the 
theme of the First Piolusion, abandoned in favoi of L’ Allegro 

In a leview ol Giieison^s Milton and Wonhworih and in an 
unpublished essay on Milton and Protestantism we are re- 
minded, with some useful definitions of teims, that Milton was 
centially an evangelical protestant The Warton Lecture of 1936, 
tracing the epic baekgiound of Milton, is also lepimted Two 
hitheito unpublished essays reply to modem detractois ot Milton 
Combatting the view that the poePs sensibility was simple and 
impoverished, Tilly ard speaks “ m terms of different mental levels,’’ 
finding that while Milton’s unconscious ” was exceptionally ad- 
]usted to the forces of life, he “ owes much of his greatness to being 
close to piimitive and elemental habits of mind ” Tilly ard rather 
inadequately answers T S Eliot’s contention that Milton fails to 
give us the feeling of being in a particular place at a particular 
time ” with four examples of Milton’s giving us that feeling 
While not completely denying Eliot’s further charge that Milton is 
deficient in sensuous appreciation, he is successful in qualifying 
the statement 

Two other essays deal largely with Milton and Keats, and Mid- 
dleton Muiiy’s theory of the latter’s rejection of a Miltonic style is 
devastatingly attacked Parallels in the mental growth of the two 
poets are stressed, and Tillyard repeats his illuminating if over- 
simplified exposition of Lyeidas ” while comparing it to the Ode 
to a Nightingale” in stiucture and theme Additional charges 
against Milton’s style — remote grandeur, inorganic method, latini- 
j^ation — are shrewdly analyzed and answered 

The final essay, ^^The Growth of Milton’s Epic Plans,” seems 
to me the weakest Having several times accused Eliot of reading 
Milton out of his context, Tillyard here falls into the same easy 
error, finding the poet in the ^^Yacation Exercise” enumerating 

three types of poetry he would like to turn his chief talents to,” 

weighing in his mind two kmds of ^epic’” This literalness 
characterizes also Tillyard’s reading of the Elegm Sexta, which 
here and in his second essay he interprets as a personal self-dedi- 
cation ” to the writmg of epic poetry It is ironic that the keen 
critic who first noticed the connection between ^^L’ Allegro” and 
the First Piolusion should have overlooked the spirit and method 
of an academic exercise in Milton’s Latin letter to his fellow- 
student, Diodati 

If I may put the case briefly, Milton turns his friend’s excuse for 
not composing verse into the theme of a rhetorical " debate,” dis- 
cussing each side learnedly from a single pomt of view For thirty- 
three lines, m what E. K Hand calls a pretty vein of banter,” he 
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defends the thesis that song and feasting belong together, citing 
various authorities and illustrations — as he had been taught to do 
The authorities aie deities in classical mythology, the illustrations 
are Gieek and Latin poets — and (a felicitous touch) Diodati him- 
self f Finally the theme is enlaiged poetry belongs not only with 
feasting, but also with music, dancing, and love There is a six- 
line summaiy which returns to the mam theme many gods 
patronize the elegiac poet, for whom feasting is proper. In re- 
presenting the ease for temperance (the original statement of it 
was Diodati^s) Milton needs only twenty-five lines His method 
IS the same, although his tone, obeying the laws of decorum, 
changes from cheerful to grave It is the epic poet who must live 
sparingly Confronted with the difificulty of citing authorities for 
spare living among the Greek gods^ Milton, instead of turning to 
the Bible, apparently invents a few appropriate details about 
Tiiesias, Linus, Calchas, and Orpheus As an illustration he does 
not mention Virgil, but, contradicting Horace and (to a certain 
extent) his own later account in the Apology, he offers the Homer 
of the Odyssey He does not mention himself as an aspirant to 
epic honois (although he had cited Diodati as an elegiac poet), but 
gives Pythagoras as an example of living sparingly, and uses him 
to enlaige his theme again (as he had used Diodati in the first 
aigument) Besides temperance, epic poetry also belongs with 
puiity, chastity, and blameless behavior This side of the de- 
bate,^^ like the pieceding, ends by pointing out that the bard is 
sacied to the gods Every element in the defence of feasting is 
present in the shorter defence of temperance The parallelism is 
not piecise, but neither is it in L^ Allegro and ^^11 Penseioso^^ 
Yet Dr Tillyard would here, I think, make Milton “ II Penseroso 
and not L^ Allegro Although he is far fiom alone in this inter- 

pretation, he has drawn more inferences fiom it than any other 
student of Milton, and I find it one of the few blemishes in his 
valuable study of The MiUomc Sethng 

Mr Diekhoff collects those passages of verse and prose in which 
Milton writes of himself or his work The idea is not a new one , 
Heniy Coison made a similar selection in 1899, and in 1872 J G 
Graham published an Autoliography of John Milton, or Milton's 
Life in His Own Words Like his predecessors Diekhoff sees fit 
to modernize spelling and punctuation Unlike them he had the 
text of the Columbia Milton to select from, he has tried to collect 
all the excerpts, and he has wisely omitted dubious passages, choos- 
ing only those in which Milton avowedly is autobiogiaphical In 
this book, foi a change Samson and Satan cease being Milton, and 
attention is at last paid to Milton^s warning in the Defensio Frima 
(which, oddly enough, Diekhoff does not quote) We must not 
regard the poePs words as his own, but consider who it is that 
speaks/^ 

Some readers may object to Diekhoff^s admittedly arbitrary 
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classification of the extracts into foniteen groups, but the editor 
IS surely right in saying ^^To ariange Milton^s words into a 
coherent chionological account of his life is impossible;, I think, to 
present them in the older of their composition would lesult in 
chaos ” If we must have Milion on Himself, we must have some 
subject classification such as this editor gives us, and we may 
thank him foi frequent cioss leference and useful notes 

Although it seems to Mr Diekhoff above all things desirable 
that Milton should be allowed to speak for himself,’^ a 24-page 
introduction offers guidance to the readei Heie one may be per- 
mitted occasionally to differ with the editor It is well to be re- 
minded, for example, of Mary PowelFs influence on Milton^s 
thought, but we cannot agiee that Milton’s failure to speak of her 
in print is ^^significant” On the other hand, Mr Diekhoff de- 
fends his author’s trustworthiness in autobiography with truly 
uncommon commonsense 

William E Paekbr 

The Ohio State University 


Defoe's Review Eeproduced from the Original Editions, with an 
Introduction and Bibliographical Notes by Arthur Welles- 
ley Secoru Nine vols in twenty-two facsimile books New 
York Columbia University Press, 1938 $88 00 (Publi- 

cation No 44 of the Facsimile Text Society) 

The reissue of Defoe’s Review, by far the most ambitious project 
hitherto undertaken by the Facsimile Text Society, now stands 
complete as a most remarkable piece of coopeiative scholarship An 
eighteenth centuiy newspaper Ale extending to over 5600 pages and 
running continuously for over nine veais is something that a library 
or a collector can seldom hope to acquire Any library, indeed, 
which tries toi meet the nee^ of students of eighteenth century 
literatuie and history would be glad to take this much primary 
material, good, bad, and indifferent, at less than a cent and a half 
a page Yet the mere bulk of the matter and the rarity of the file 
aie not the most noteworthy things about this edition 

The project has had an interesting history First proposed by the 
Facsimile Text Society in 1929, it was revived in 1933 and success- 
fully underwritten by subscription Thereupon the bibliographical 
problems connected with the Review were attacked as they never had 
been before The late Professor G reenough did important spade- 
work, although ill health finally forced him to withdraw Professor 
Second, who had been active at ail stages of the undertaking, then 
took over the editorship Eventually Ihe most important American 
sets, those in the possession of the Boston Public Library (Tient 
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Collection), Mr Arch W Shaw, the IJniversity of Texas Library, 
and the Yale IJniversity Library were brought together foi study 
As Secord writes, Since Defoe^s day, probably so many sets have 
not been together or another Defoe investigator had such an oppor- 
tunity as I to compare them While this comparison could not of 
couise extend to all the minutiae of the text, it has led to a precise 
description of the structure of a complete set of the Review^ the 
recording of significant vaiiations, a systematic account of the Edin- 
burgh edition, and many other important contributions All future 
study of the Review will be based on Secord^s Intioduction and 
Bibliographical Uotes 

In selecting texts for reproduction it was necessary to choose a 
page now fiom one set, now fiom another, as more suitable for 
photographing The disadvantage of this arrangement has been 
largely offset by check-lists which indicate the provenience of each 
page, and the advantage is that the physical discomfort of reading 
an eighteenth century newspaper is reduced to a minimum. Inevi- 
tably some pages are smudged and in a few cases the type curves at 
the binding edge The unevenness of color from page to page and 
on a single page is, as a notice in the Introduction says, approxi- 
mately lepioduced, but against the white background such variations 
do not seriously affect legibility The division of the nine volumes 
into twenty-two facsimile books is a happy arrangement , it will be 
a pleasant and novel expeiience for readers of eighteenth centurv 
newspapers to handle these light and manageable books instead of 
the clumsy volumes in which such material is often bound up. 

Most students have had to take a great part of Defoe on trust, 
although they must have felt qualms about their dependence on 
second-hand reports To a certain extent they will have to continue 
to do so, unless they are near one of the large collections and 
qualify as specialists in Defoe and his times, but this reprint goes 
far toward mending matters for the scholar who wants a sound 
though not mmutely specialized knowledge of the subject The 
effect of newspaper-readmg is cumulative, the policy of an editor, 
his endless reiteration of favorite ideas, and his shifts of direction 
and emphasis work out as a practical initiation into his age At 
first it may seem that this is largely surface-play, but soon we detect 
important currents of ideas as well, when we have to do with a man 
like Defoe His disingenuousness does not utterly discredit him. 
The Review is a political organ, Harley is always to be reckoned 
with, and the leader will get some practice m analyzmg specious- 
ness as he follows Defoe^s utterances through months and years on 
such subjects as the prospect of peace, the position of the Chuich 
in Scotland, and the attitude which a good Williamite is to take 
toward the government of 1710 The attempt at political manipu- 
lation of the dissenting interest was inevitable There is something 
hollow m Defoe^s quick assumption of position after position which 
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shall mollify the Dissenteis and at the same time help Ilarley He 
shows gratuitous zeal against the theatei, especially in Volume iii 
He IS too ready to portiay himself as \ 11 tuou 3 and peisecutecl But 
theie IS no mistaking his eagerness to get on to something moie 
substantial Thioughout Volume vii he acheitises a pioieet foi a 
leyiew to be entiiely devoted to tiade, since ^ the fury of the times 
keeps him fiom treating that sub;jeet adequately m the piesent 
periodical Piofessoi Mooie, diawmg largely on the Eeiiew, has 
already shown the undeilvmg consistency and impoitance of Defoe’s 
economic views ^ When Defoe discusses the natuie of ciedit, govein- 
ment finance, pooi lelief, bankiuptcy and imprisonment foi debt, 
foieign and colonial tiade, he is neyei tiled of leitei atmg his favoiite 
ideas and always furnishes abundant copy foi the punter There 
aie many cioss-references to his other woiks — to the hostile dis- 
cussion of the Societies foi the Reformation of Manner& m The 
Pool Manfs Plea and the long satiie called Reformation of ManneiSy 
to The Tiue-Boin Englishman, The Shortest Way, and The Consoli- 
datoi , and theie aie interesting outcroppings of subject-matter 
which leappeai in his latei woiks on travel and economics and in 
his fiction as well The hitheito inaccessible Volume ix gives 
important new evidence about his troubles in connection with the two 
nomcal pamphlets of 1713, What if the Pienfender Should Come^ 
and Reasons against the Succession of the House of Hanover, But 
it is impossible to anticipate the woiking of this rich mine of 
material 

The student will be glad to restudy the familiar theme of the 
relation of the Review to the othei peiiodicals of the age, and can 
now examine at leisure the famous x\dvice to the Scandal Club ” 
rnd its successoi the Little Review Defoe seems to be embairassed 
at finding that the entertaining question-and-answei method which 
he took over fiom Dunton threatens to divert him from his primary 
political purpose He does not go far toward admitting a casual 
variety of light topics and enlisting the cooperation of his interested 
readers , he professes to be impatient at the humor of the age which 
will not allow him to treat one subject continuously He hails Isaac 
Bickerstaff as one who has taken over the office of the Scandal 
Club (vi, No 141, March 2, 1710), but he thinks that such a 
reformer must deal with a “ mass of filth ” Thereafter he himself 
IS influenced by the Tatler and later the Spectator, but he has his 
doubts about the efficacy of the light touch of Steele and Addison 

The Tattlei and Spectator, that happy Favourite of the Times, 
has pleased you all , . But alas ^ Are we to be laugh’d out of oui 

Follies^” (vm. No 61, August 14, 1711), 

The Btce InsUtute AlAN D MoKiLLOP 

^ John Hohert Mooxe, Daniel Defoe and Modem Economic Theory, Bloom- 
ington, Ind , 1935 Indiana University Studies, xxi, No 104 
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The TJnha'p'py Favourite oi The Earl of Essex By John Banks 
Edited by Thomas Maeshall Howe Blaie JSTew York 
Columbia University Piess^ 1939 Pp aiv + 62 + sig A 1-4 
+ PP 80 + pp 63—148 $2 75 

In this, the fiist edition of The Unhappy Favourite or The Earl 
of Essex since 1769, Mr T M H Blair has revived for the modern 
reader the earliest English play on the romantic theme of Elizabeth 
and Essex Following Mr Allardyce NicoU, he considers the author, 
John Banks, as the forerunner of Nicholas Eowe in the discovery of 
the she-traged}",^^ with its exploitation of heroines rather than 
heroes, its opportunities for the new actresses of the Eestoration, 
its continual accent on pathos, and its direct appeal to the female 
part of the audience This estimate of Banks^s originality as the 
discoverei of she-tragedy would seem to be historically justified, 
although the phrase was not the invention of Nicoll, as Blair im- 
plies, but was rather used by Eowe himself, at least as early as his 
epilogue to Jane Shoie Although The Unhappy Favourite is not 
a full-fledged example of the type, since Essex engages its author^s 
attention even more than does Elizabeth, it marks the path which 
Banks was later to follow in his attempt at feminization of the 
theater and in his patriotic interest in themes of English history 
as opposed to the foreign material of most of his heioic contem- 
poraries 

The mam text consists of a photo-offset facsimile of the 1682 
edition. This method both recreates the atmosphere of an oiiginal 
and avoids the usual human errors attendant on a reproduction in 
modern type It would have been well, however, to devote a special 
section to the correction of the eirois in the original text rather 
than to run these corrections m with the rest of the notes, where 
they seem alien Moreover, some of these errors have been over- 
looked, as in the case of Dop for Drop in the epilogue 
The notes afford a valuable running commentary on most of 
Banks’s plays, their sources, and adaptations, but especially on the 
Elizabeth and Essex story on the stage from Thomas Corneille to 
Maxwell Anderson On the other hand, they might sometimes 
deal more thoroughly with the text itself than they do For in- 
stance, if — as on page 72 — it seems desirable to comment on Banks’s 
use of stiaight as an adverb, it would seem even more desirable to 
deal with the allusion to St Christopher a little fuither on m the 
same scene Somewhat similarly, a reference m the epilogue to the 
visions of the Hatfield Maid” is explained by quoting from 
Montague Summers, but a reference to the prophecies of the as- 
tiologer, William Lilly, a few lines earlier is passed over silently 
Mr Blair has also provided his edition with several useful intro- 
ductory sections For his biographical material he acknowledges 
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his indebtedness to the woik of Eoswell G Ilam, Thomas A Kirby, 
and Fred S Tapper Sinee these data are \ery meager, however, 
it would seem piobable that furthei investigation of the records, 
such as those of the Middle Temple, might have produced addi- 
tional infoimation about the little-known Banks* 

Perhaps the most interesting section to the general readei is that 
which discusses the oiigin and development of the widel'y accepted 
but unfounded tradition of the ring which the queen gave her un- 
happy favorite to use in any desperate emergency In the seaich 
fox an explanation of this romantic episode, however, one wonders 
whether the whole affair does not have a conventional background 
It might, at least, have been worth while to look for parallels to the 
situation in earlier fiction and plays 

Students of the drama will be grateful to Mr Blair for making 
The Unhappy Favourite easily available to them and for calling 
their attention again to his popular old tragedy, with all its fustian 
echoes of the heroic play Perhaps, however, they may be pardoned 
for hesitating to second his pious hope that some day Banks may 
again be brought before the footlights 

Arthur H Nethercot 

Northwestein Unwersttp 


^^Aufbaustil uiid Weltbild Chrestiens von Troyes im Perceval- 
roman^^ Von WiUHELM Kellermaivit Beiheft zur ZRPh 
Lxxxviii (Halle, Niemeyer) Pp. 232* 

Ce travail d^un debutant, eleve de M. A. Hamel a Wurzbourg et 
privatdozent k cette university, est deia d^un maltie^ A une con- 
naissanee intime de tout ce qui s^est ^crit en Prance et en Allemagne 
et a une familiarity en plus avec les travaux des medievistes ger- 
manisants (qui ont introduit la Oeistesgeschichte dans ce genre 
d^ytudes) s^unit chez M Kellermann une finesse d’observation non 
commune du donny dans une oeuvre littyraire, et un sens intime 
des particulaiites de la pensee mydievale, quhl s’agit de comprendre, 
sans Palterer en la modernisant ni legiferer au nom de pre]uges 
Le bannissement de tout anachronisme equivaut a Tatteinte de la 
vynty profonde de Pypoque traitye Bn paitant du leel observable, 
toute la spyculation de Fauteur se borne k raccorder et harmoniser 
les traits en apparence discordants et k les intygrer dans une vue 
systematique de ce que pent Stre, ytant donnye la pensiee du moyen 
Ige, telle oeuvre d’art Pexprimant. Son livre, — ne traitant que d^un 
seul livre, ce Perceval de Chrytien, et ne se laissant distraire de sa 
ikche ni par le biographisme, le sourcisme^ le chauvinisme litte- 

^11 a pubh4 un article suggestif sur Altdeutsche und altfranzosiaehe 
Litteratur” dans &RM xxv (1938) 
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rairo (d^un G Cohen), ni par des lugements touts faits dans le 
style des germanisants allemands d^antan qm aimaient rabaisser 
Chietien en favenr de Hartmann on Wolfram — leussit, precisement 
pai Finvestigation profonde de la structure et de Tatmosphere vitale 
de ce loman, non seulement a eclairer le Perceval^ mais toute Toeuvre 
de Chietien et h percer un ;|our sur cette architecture aitistique de 
Fart laique du XII® si^cle avec M Kellermann, nous sommes dans 
Fatelier cerebral du po^te et nous nous mouvons avec aisance dans 
ce monde clos, mais diaphane. Je ne connais aucune oeuvre sur un 
texte medieval, qui, en limitant si strictement les recherches k un 
domaine plutdt restreint la composition (Aufbaushl) et Forgani- 
sation de la vue du monde exprimte (Weltiild) dans le Perceval — 
Fdtude^des souices est supposee, mais elles-memes sent en prmcipe 
^liminoes, de meme Fetude de la langue que Fauteur nous promet 
de^ faire suivie — airive a des vues aussi complexives sur Fart 
medieval en general Les devancieis de notre auteur auront 4te 
MM Eeto Bezzola (qui a synthetise les opinions opposees de G 
Pans et de Poerster), et les germanisants G Muller, Ehrismann et 
Witte Les deux notions figurant au titre n^expriment au fond 
qu^une meme chose, vue une fois du dehors, une fois du dedans 
la composition du Perceval doit 6videmment correspondre k Fid6e 
que se faisait le poete du monde en le tiaduisant en oeuvre 6pique 
Chietien apparatt comme excellent ^ compositeur ^ dfes qu^on a appro- 
fondi sa vue du monde Et viceversa en remontant a Funit4 de son 
roman, on s^apergoit de la cohdrence de son panorama moral La 
tautologie qui rdsulte de cet ^ aller et retour ^ du critique, n^est pas 
pour nous ddcourager elle est la garantie de la v6racitd de son 
interpretation 

Le Perceval est, d^apr^s M Kellermann, une oeuvre courtoise^ 
mais ^ envergure plus haute que les autres oeuvres de Chretien, 
puisqu’elle met en action les valeurs religieuses sans nier les valeurs 
courtoises Ici la notion du gradualisms medieval, tel que 
M Gunther Muller Fa ddfini, shmpose les valeurs courtoises 
subsistent a leur place, m§me si la pensee religieuse est d’un ordre 
plus 41eve (on pourrait ici opposer Fhidrarchie des valeurs du 
Polyeucte de Corneille ou Fechelon superieur exclut ou detruit 
nettement Finfeneur) Perceval comme chevalier du Graal est 
supeiieur k Gauvain, le hdros courtois typique qui pourrait trouver 
sa place dans nhmpoite quel autre roman du maitre de Troyes, sa 
courbe d^evolution, dessinee par la Providence, est plus longue et 
monte plus haut, mais il reste pourtant tou;|ours le h4ros courtois 
nulle mystique ni nul symbolisms supposes ne doivent nous laisser 
perdre de vue ce point essentiel Perceval, prdlud6 par Erec et 
Yvain, n^est ni un mystique ni un asc^te (G Cohen), mais reste 
chevalier (et le roman n^est naturellement non plus, exageration 
contraire de M Wilmotte, un livre d^amusement sceptique, vol- 
tairien) Le roman de Perceval, oeuvre 6pique, non didactique, sera 
done, avec le h6ros n® 1, Perceval, le premier EnimcTclungsroman 
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ou roman d^eclucation, en m^me temps qu’il seia enooie, avec 
Ganvain, nn autre cle ees Bieiqmsromnn, de ecs lomans cTa\entures 
medievanx M Nelleimann montre les fortes attaches qiii nnissent 
Faction de Perceval a la com dn loi Artns, p» ex les s:iandes scenes 
de com maiqnant les cesiues de son dc\olo])pc‘ment inteuem — 
comme dans les anties lomans de Chieiicn (de la dos infeiences sur 
nne grande scene finale a la coiir qni nons manque dans le fragment 
conserve) Chretien, bien entendu, en vrai opique ‘^ob]ectif/^ met 
en action (sans nous donner de programme ni de theoiie) le 
developpement de son heros il suboidonne reclaircissement du 
lecteuT a sa tension (Spainiunq), p e\ dans la mention si taidive 
du nom du protagoniste Le caracteie du heios ne diiige pas 
Faction, mais est plutdt explicite par elle il a done de ^ psy- 
chologic ’ que subordonnee a la volonte 61ectrice de Dieu , Chretien 
nous donne des ^ aventures ^ se succedant dont nous ne devons 
chercher le fil conducteur qu^ api6s coup/^ en rebroussant chemin 
pour ainsi dire la volonte de la Providence devient claire quand 
k la fin nous pouvons mesurer le chemin parcouru par Peiceval, 
qui n^est clair d^s Fabord m a lui ni a nous Tjcs ^motivations’ 
du poete auiont done plusieurs ^plans’ (Schwhien), selon que 
nous voulons compiendre la trame exterieuie et accidentelle du 
r6cit ou ses raisons ethico-r^ligieuses plus profondes Peiceval 
arrive par hasaid an manoir du graal oi\ il ne prononce pas les 
questions que la situation semble requSrir — ^mais poui le pofete ce 
hasard n’en est pas un il 6tait flu pour dflivrer le vieux roi, mais 
la faute inexpi6e (son manque de coeur vis-6,-vis do sa m6re, morte 
depuis de chagrin) lui lie la langue Les valeuis moiales qui am- 
ment les deux protagonistes sont au fond en haimonie avec le 
triptyque medieval du uhle^ lionestum et du sumwAim honum 
Gauvam arrive aux deux premiers, Perceval seul conquiert le der- 
nier Dans un deinier chapitre, moms original, ^e crois, M Keller- 
mann esquisse son opinion, moms sur ^^le sens du graaV^ (puisque 
aussi bien nous n’en savons pas beaucoup d’aprSs Fetat du fiag- 
ment) , que sur la gen^se du roman par une synthese due k Chretien, 
d’un "conte du nwelot/ d’un roman arthurien et d’une legende 
ehretienne Fharmomsation de ces fl^ments aboutit a un ^ roman 
a Evolution ’ courtois, a base de la conception augustmienne de la 
feUx culpa, mcam4e dans Perceval Eobert de Boron a insiste bien 
davantage sur le edte theologique et symbolique et, probablement, 
s’est servi de Chretien , Wolfram a eree un peraonnage plus tragique, 
moms classiquement mesure que le heros de Chrflien, puisque ne 
se sachant pas pecheur et r6volt6 centre un Dieu qu’il doit croire 
injuste. 

Remarques 

p 35 le passage d^Erec w 13’'14 {ct tiet d^unc hoviB dventuTB uno wiout 
hele con^ointure) me semble mieux mterpr4t4 par M Nitze (que Kellermaim 
nementi 02 mepas),i 2 om xliv, p 16 
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p 87 les tant que {lors s^esleisse parmi le hois tant con cele Uace li 
dure, tant que %l vit par aventure une pucele sos: un ohesne), si frequents 
dans le Peiceval, sont pour notre auteur un proc4d6 de style inherent a la 
technique de 1’ ' aventure ' le li4ros est conduit soi disant pai aventure, 
mais en vente par une n^cessite ^pique, S. un lieu oil d^apres le plan de 
Toeuvre un evenement important doit arrivei D’autre pait, Mile A 
Hatcliei montre dans un article Consecutive Clauses in OF qui 
parattra sous peu, que ce type de phrases introduites par tant que est 
un cliche de Fancienne littdratuie 4pique, qui tend k repr4senter toute 
action (comme tout heros) dans le cadre d^un moule (pattern) %d6al (c'est 
Ihdee que M Kellermann 4nonce a la p 136 ''Die Lebensanschauung des 
hochmittelalter lichen Dichters ist vielmehr auf feste Normeii liin ausge 
richtet ” ) Au lieu de tant que on pourrait substituer le sv hen que de La 
Fontaine annongant une 4tape ulterieure d’un devenir le hdros ne pent 
qu’accomplir tout Fhumainement possible, il doit aller aussi loin que cele 
trace h dme, tant quhl arrive au lieu a lui predestine, et le conteur, 
montrant ici comme en d’autres occasions le bout de Foreille, se r4jomt, avec 
Chretien on La Fontaine, de ce developpement ideal (chez La Fontaine 
quelquefois lionise) 

p 138 la conception de F 'aventure’ chez Chretien aurait gagne en 
relief historique si M Kellermann Favait compares celle de Mane de 
France, v Elena Eberwein, " Zum Problem der mittelalterlichen Evistenz ” 
(Bonn 1932) 

p 139 sur le probieme puer seneos cf maintenant E R Curtins, ZRP 
1938 

p 142 ne sa% Vuevre asomer w’est pas tellement en contradiction avec 
n^an tot le monde n^a magon qui miaux demsast la fagon del ohastel Ce 
sont deux formules toutes faites, typiques et typisantes, du panegynsme 
medieval 

p 164 une des idees les plus malheureuses qui aient etd lanoees dans le 
domaine medieval est Tidee, que notre auteur a faite sienne, de M Fianz, 
sur la “ reflektierte Handlung ” dans la litterature narrative du moyen kge 
frangais, eensee tendre k un effet, une "pose” plus ou moms thMtrale et 
calcuiee, "reflechie” cette meme idee a produit des erreurs nefastes dans 
le ti avail, d’ailleurs mentoire, de Mile Ruth Hoppe sur les " gestes ” dans 
le Roland si un heros medieval fait un geste ou accomplit une action 
impressionnante, il n’est pas encore dit que ce personnage ait calcuie lui- 
mtoe Fimpression produite — c’est tout simplement Fauteur qui a su creer 
d’une fagon impressionnante 

p 165 je m’etonne que M Kellermann n’ait vu que de la vaine ap- 
parence (" Schein ”) dans les passages oh la gloire du hdros est la * sanction 
de la prouesse ’ On salt de reste combien la fama etait inherente a la 
conception de Fhonneur chez les scolastiques et que M Castro a prouve la 
survivance de ce code d’honneur, pour nous assez exteneur, dans la eomedia 
du siglo de oro espagnol A aj outer le locus communis du panegynque 
medieval de la honne chanson que tout hdros brigue 

p 199 seq je ne vois pas de rapport entre la priSre dgrenant les noms 
de Bieu que murmure Fhermite, et la priere epique k rdcapitulations de 
cas oh Dieu a sauvd des hommes ou accompli de miracles Lh il y a vrai- 
ment une priere de magicien qui veut exorciser, ici une prifere dont au 
moms le schema est orthodoxe (biblique) D’ailleurs les noms de Dieu 
sont aussi mentionnes dans la chanson de geste (Roland) et seront done un 
reste de ' religion populaire ’ dans le Perceval 
p 204 je ne comprends pas la sanction, par notre auteur, de cette legon 
faite au moyen hge par M Winkler au sujet du pretendu manque de 
confiance dans les forces morales de Findmdu (" Er [le pofete medieval] 
ebnete semem Publikum allzu willfahrig den Weg der uberkompensation 
er nahm dem Erlebnis den Reiz der Leistung ” ) et je ne puis adherer k 
la caractensation citde de Bernard de Clairvaux "der in Kampfsinn und 

5 
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Eagen-sinn wie tm rothohen Blondhaar und m der leuchtenden Parzival haut 
[c’est moi qm souligne] das Erbe seiner germaniscben Abnen bewalirte ” — 
sommesnons dans nn Rassenamt bitlenen’ Et, vaille que vaille, les 
deux traits physiques cites ne seraient ils pas plus appropnes a la descrip- 
tion physique-^'un juif polonais’ 

p 218 sur graal, d’abord appellatif, puis nom proprc cf nies consta- 
tations sur la lability qm regne au moyen age entre ces deux classes gram- 
maticales (la trotaoonventos de I'archiprdtre de Hita, v Ztschr 1934, p 263, 
et la heatrice du Dante, Trav s4m d'lstanhul I, p 162) 
p 226 rencontre de ce que I’auteur a\ait avanc4 avant, il semble 
admettre que Chretien ait nomme son roman, non Pe'tccval, inais roman du 
(Praal 

Leo Spitzee 


A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays m Qmito 1694-1709. By Henbi- 
ETTA C Baetlett and Aleeed W Pollaed Eevased and 
Extended by Henbietta C Baetiett. New Haven Yale 
University Press, 1939 Pp. v + 165 $10 00. 

The twenty-three years since 1916, when Miss Bartlett and Dr 
Pollard first published their Census, have wrought a greater change 
in the ownership of rare books than any other like period m the 
history of book collecting The conditions brought about by the 
war of 1914-18 have resulted in the dispersal of many private col- 
lections and the formation of new collections both private and 
public. It IS therefore not surprismg that Miss Bartlett is now able 
to add extensively to the recorded number of Shakespeare quartos. 
That she has raised the number from 876 to 1306 is an indication of 
the vigor and thoroughness of her recent investigations 
Of the seven largest collections of Shakespeare quartos, three — 
the British Museum (101), Trinity College Cambridge (51), and 
the New York Public Library (34) — ^have given but little trouble 
m the revision, for they were for the most part formed before 1916 
A comparison of the holdings, m 1916 and m 1939, of the other 
four great collections reveals their notable growth during that 
period Folger from 134 to 305, Huntmgton from 87 to 135, Bod- 
leian from 59 to 77, Harvard from 3 to 67 
In addition to recording newly-discovered quartos and changes 
of ownership smce 1916, Miss Bartlett has been able personally to 
examine many copies previously inaccessible and hence known to 
her only through sale catalogues or descriptions communicated to 
her by owners or librarians— notably the Crichton-Stuart and the 
Folger copies. This has now enabled her not only to describe these 
copies fully and accurately, but also correctly to allocate to the 
right edition many copies previously so imperfectly described as to 
make it impossible to determine to which edition they belonged 
She has, it may be added, thoroughly checked all of her old descrip- 
tions and, m the relatively few cases in which it was necessary, cor- 
rected and expanded them, especially with respect to provenance. 
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It IS regrettable that such a careful and valuable revision should 
be marred by Miss Bartlett^ s failure at several points to achieve a 
completeness not at all beyond her reach In her brief introduction 
she observes that the first edition of the Census omitted The First 
Part of the Contenhon (£ Henry VI) and The True TiageA%e of 
Richard DuTce of YoiJc {8 Henry VI) because they were then gen- 
erally believed to be non-Shakespearian^ and that though now re- 
garded as Shakespeare^s own work they are yet omitted in the revi- 
sion The omission again of Pericles she excuses because of Lee^s 
census — ^now thirty-four years old Less important but quite as hard 
to understand is her failure to distinguish between the three 1703 
editions of Hamlet, for the existence and correct order of which 
she cites (pp 14-15) H N, Paul m MLN , June 6, 1934^^ {read 
xlix (1934), 369-75) It is quite true, as Miss Bartlett points out, 
that the title-pages can scarcely be distinguished, but she herself 
cites textual variants sufiieient to have enabled any owner or libra- 
rian to determine for her to which edition or editions his copies 
belong Lastly, the omission of the excellent introduction to the 
first edition of the Census, which would have required little revi- 
sion, will be felt as a heavy loss by those who do not possess that 
earlier edition This especially deserves mention in view of the 
somewhat misleading quotation, on the dust wrapper of the new 
edition, of a review of the edition of 1916 which calls particular 
attention to the introduction. 

Giles E Dawtson* 

Folger Shakespeare Library 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge A Biographical Study ^ By E K Cham- 
bers London and New York Oxford University Press, 1938 
and 1939. Pp xvi -f 373 $7.00 

Organic Unity in Coleridge By Gordon McKenzie Berkeley. 
University of California Press, 1939. $1 00 (University of 
California Publications in English, Vol. 7, No 1, pp. I-IOS*) 

When, m 1934, Sir Edmund Chambers published a paper en- 
titled Some Dates in Coleridge^s Annus Mirabilis his readers 
did not suspect the extensiveness of his journey into romantic 
fields Surprise and curiosity greeted the announcement, four 
years later, that he was writing a complete life of Coleridge. 
Curiosity about the temporary shift of interests may persist, but 
surprise has giyen place to a high degree of satisfaction with the 
biography 

Unquestionably we have here a book that will prove indispensable 
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as a reliable and sorely needed work of ready reference Turning 
to any period of Colendge^s life we may choose, we find a compact 
narrative based largely on his own works and letters, and on perti- 
nent letters, diaries and miscellaneous accounts written by his con- 
temporaries Sir Edmund has availed himself of innumerable 
pieces of detailed reseaich made by Coleridge scholars, ancient and 
modern, and has included full references to these in his foot-notes 
The notes, in fact, do much more than substantiate his narrative, 
they furnish, as the publishers indicate, admirable bibliographies 
for further reading on special topics The table of references to 
printed sources might well have been supplemented by a descriptive 
list of manuscripts referred to from time to time, but the use made 
of manusciipt materials is so slight that the omission is not a 
serious one 

A remarkably skilful synthesis of heterogeneous evidence, keenly 
evaluated, is what Sir Edmund has given us The table of con- 
tents may be slightly misleading chapter headings such as Bread 
and Cheese,^^ The Journalist,” and On the Wing ” suggest more 
interpretation than the book actually offers, and something of the 
pleasant discursiveness of Lawrence Hanson’s biography rather 
than the business-like continuity of this 

Occasionally the author has argued some moot question at length 
and given his own judgment on the matter. For example, he has 
included a four-page account of critical controversies over the 
dating of ^^Kubla Khan,” carefully examining the evidence and 
making a good case for his own conclusion that the poem was prob- 
ably composed in October, 1797, very possibly between the 12th 
and the 14th Such passages are rare, but the same sort of close 
study and reasoning has gone into biographical details that are not 
elaborated at length 

With all its compactness, the book is thoroughly interesting 
reading for any one who wants an up-to-date account of the facts 
of Coleridge’s life and a picture of tiie man in many of his ordi- 
nary relationships Naturally, no one would look to it for an 
idealization of the poet-philosopher. Moreover, no one should ex- 
pect to find in it a thorough history of Coleridge’s intellectual 
development Such a study as Earl Griggs’s comparison of the 
1809 and 1818 editions of ^^The Friend,” with its deductions as to 
changes in Coleridge’s intellectual interests, is foreign to Sir Ed- 
mund’s methods, though he does make mention of some of the 
obvious differences between the two versions Sir Edmund gives 
the impression, in fact, of having little interest in Coleridge’s prose, 
or m the general run of his poetry, except as these offer strictly 
biographical material His inclusion, in an appendix, of eight 
hitherto unpublished letters is in line with the concern for detailed 
biographical evidence that is shown throughout. 

It would be difficult to find a study of Coleridge more directly 
antithetical to Sir Edmund Chambers’ than the monograph " Or- 
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game Unity in Coleridge by Gordon McKenzie of the University 
of California, In the latter book biography is ignored vrhen it does 
not bear obviously on the conflict between the heart and the 
^^head^^ that supposedly conditioned Coleridge^s critical method^ 
chronology is practically ignored, the bibliography is limited. It is 
a very general, but thoughtful, study of an abstract philosophical 
principle, showing its importance m Colendge^s system and 
technique of criticism The present reviewer, remembering her 
own far inferior attempt to expound Coleridge^s critical use of 
the principle of the reconciliation of opposites, hesitates to make 
any adverse criticisms, but it must be said that work recently 
done m the history of ideas and in detailed Coleridge scholarship 
makes McKenzie^s method and his results seem rather less valuable 
than would have been the case a few years ago This is not to deny 
the importance of the birds-eye view that he gives or of many very 
illuminating passages. The book is well worth the reading of all 
serious students of Coleridge^s criticism 
McKenzie says that it apparently did not occur to Coleridge that 
the piinciple of organic unity and that of the reconciliation of 
opposites were in conflict, or that although both were idealistic, 
formed of the same stuff, they represented different systems of 
thought I believe that Coleridge^s ^^Hmts toward the Forma- 
tion of a more Comprehensive Theory of Life,^^ and especially a 
MS fragment apparently designed for this essay and then discarded 
(cf MLN , May, 1932), showed him in the process of wrestling 
with the two principles and trying to reconcile them. The fact 
that he was not more obviously troubled by the conflict may per- 
haps be explained by his belief that new definitions of organic life 
were paving the way for a resolution. The question is an important 
one, and I am glad that it has been raised m this monograph. 

Alice D, Snydee 

Tassar College 


Pnde and Passion, Roiert Bums 1759-1796, By Delanoy Fee- 
GUSON, Kew York Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xxii + 3^1* $3.00 

Free from the acute embarrassment characteristic of so many of 
his predecessors, gifted with a pungent style, and writing under a 
plan which allows him to omit the trivial and to emphasize Burns^ 
leading qualities and his relation to his time, Professor Ferguson 
takes his place in the very select circle of those who have tried to 
present Burns fully and to present him whole And he succeeds the 
better in that he knows the more, for while the book is brisk and 
popular, and necessarily summary in its method, its sound and 
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comprehensive scholarship cannot be too strongly emphasized For 
instance, in the chapter on Women, Professor Peiguson gives the 
first complete and reasonably vreighted account ot Burns^ heroines 
and of the girl he finally mairied A good example of the pith o^ 
sense” m this chapter is the remark on Highland Mary, In view 
of the social attitude of the Ayrshire peasantry the question of 
whether or not Mary was technically chaste is both metaphysical 
and irrelevant” Similarly Pnde and Pasmn has done a gieat 
seivice in shifting emphasis from the evil done Burns by his much 
publicized tavern-companions, to the much more serious damage 
done him by well-intentioned and well-born acquaintances In fact, 
on the whole matter of Burns’ dissipations, Professor Ferguson 
speaks shrewdly when he says, If Burns dissipated heavily he 
managed somehow to do it without heavy expenditure, an art few 
people have learned ” 

Thioughout the book one is continually struck by its excellent 
good sense and balance Despite his great charm, Burns’ inverted 
snobbery” certainly antagonized people who could have made life 
easier for him From youth his pride, his unruly passions, his 

skinless sensibility,” his desire to shine and to shock got him into 
far more tiouble than his dissipation But too seldom does a biog- 
rapher emphasize as equally important Burns’ sense of responsi- 
bility to his family (his brother and sisters and mother, as well as 
his wife and children), his loyalty to his friends, his unfailing 
honesty and forthrightness, his industry, his patriotism both politi- 
cal and literary. Far too often Burns’ peasanthood is mentioned 
and then forgot, but his biographer must ever remember, as does 
Professor Ferguson, that he was twenty-six before he ever entered 
the home of a woman sufficiently well-to-do to have carpets on the 
floor” Finally, m addition to shrewd analysis of character, the 
work IS notable for its suggestive criticism, such as the remark that 
Burns developed the dramatic lyric fifty years before Browning 
While not a complete Life, Pnde and Passion is an eminently 
readable full length portrait, accurate in detail and skilful in shad- 
ing, of a man who has been markedly unfortunate in his biog- 
raphers It makes clear what Burns felt when he predicted a cen- 
tury’s passage would see him better thought of than in his own 
time, for, It is not so much that he was conspicuously sinful as 
that he sinned conspicuously” He was, as Andrew Lang sagely 
remarked, quite good enough as he is.” 


XJmversity of Maryland 


Eobeet T Fitzotge 
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The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson Edited by Ealph L Eusk 
New York Columbia University Press, 1939 6 volumes 

$30 00 

All serious students of American literature are profoundly in- 
debted to Professor Eusk and the Columbia University Press for 
a monumental collection of Emerson^s letteis They occupy six 
volumes, beautifully printed and bound, amounting to 3,200 well- 
filled pages A total of 4,374 letters are now accounted for 2,313 
never printed before, 271 hitherto prmted only in part, 509 listed 
because already available m print, and 1,281 listed because known 
to have been written but not accessible This is indeed a vast 
supplement to the collections previously made by E W Emerson, 
Charles Eliot Norton, and others One might wish that the text 
of all the previously known and the newly known letters had been 
published in an inclusive work, partly for convenience of use and 
partly because of ^^0 P^^ difficulties m the case of existing col- 
lections, though the expense of publishing would have been much 
greater As it is, however, we have an enormous addition to the 
corpus of Emerson^s writings There were 12 volumes in the 
standard WorJcs, there were 10 in the Journals, and we now have 6 
large volumes of Letters ranging from the year in which Washington 
was captured by the Biitish to the year in which Chester A Arthur 
became President. In view of the growing tendency to recognize in 
Emerson the greatest of American writers, this is happy and justi- 
fied abundance 

In comparison with all previous editors Professor Eusk is meticu- 
lously expert He prepared a literal text with the aid of photostatic 
reproductions of virtually all the manuscripts which enabled him to 
check and recheck freely The photostats will be preserved in the 
Columbia University Lffirary and thus be accessible for verification 
of the text in case the origmal letters are destroyed or lost The 
text is heavily annotated, the notes mdicating, among other thmgs, 
the ownership of all manuscripts and the works in which already 
printed texts are to be found The notes also contain explanatory 
quotations from hundreds of letters addressed to Emerson The 
index to the set amounts to 286 pages prmted in double-column. 
As an indefatigably careful scholar Professor Eusk well deserves 
the confidence placed in him by the Ealph Waldo Emerson Memorial 
Association, which possesses the most important collection of the 
origmal letters 

The value of the new materials it would be premature to assess 
now Professor Eusk has suggested it m his attractively-written 
Introduction, but many other scholars will have to use the new fund 
placed at their disposal before its total significance will be clear 
Suffice it to indicate here some of the things that can be done with 
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the letters First, one may find m them fresh evidence of the 
nature of Bmerson^s personality — of his humor, his courtesy, his 
capacity for anger, the real coldness and real warmth of his tempera- 
ment, to mention qualities touched upon by his editor, who expresses 
the 3udgment that the letters are the most satisfactory record of 
the personality of Emerson which we possess Then, one may find 
new biographical details, — of his actions, his comings and goings, 
his relations with many people, — details which will doubtless take 
their place m the biography of Emerson upon which Professor Rusk 
IS now engaged Again, one may find new light upon Emerson^s 
works, upon their genesis, the influences upon them, and the like. 
And again, one may study more closely than has hitherto been possi- 
ble the growth of his mind — ^his changing interests and opinions, 
his response to his experience of life and books 

It would be too much to say that we have in these letters the 
true ” Emerson, Emerson off his guard, for he was never really off 
his guard But he is less calculatmg here than in his works, less 
self-conscious than in his journals A large proportion of the new 
letters are addressed to members of his family, most notably those 
to his older brother William (which cover more than half a century), 
to Aunt Mary Moody, to Lidian Emerson and to his children. 
Though even here one must read between the lines, they bring us 
close to the Emerson who lived m the flesh 

Noeman Foeestee 

Umversti^ of Iowa 


II pensiero religioso ed estehco d% ’Walter Pater By FBDBiRico 
Oliveeo Turm Society Editrice Internazionale, 1939 Pp. 
388 

This study is written against a background, literary, philosophic, 
and religious, which is overwhelmmg Clarity of argument often 
disappears behmd plurality of reference, and parallels are found in 
all ages and climes The first chapter contains a comparison between 
Pater and Job, the book ends with quotations from Rilke The 
emphasis is somewhat distorted by Professor Olivero^s particular 
interests Francis Thompson, Poe, Carlyle, Dante, loom large 
Pater’s religious thought is made too positive, his aesthetic thought 
becomes a pendant, a postscript. 

The central argument itself shows Pater in an unusual light 
He, no less than his hero Marius, possesses an amma naiurahter 
OhnsUana, and art for him becomes, like Roman Catholic ritual, 
a means toward apprehending more fully a mystical Christian faith 
In a sense this shift in emphasis is salutary Olivero’s chapter on 
Pater’s ascetic austerity is one of the best in the book But the 
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suggested conclusion that Pater was a Christian believer can be 
over-simplified Desire to beheve is not the same as belief Nor 
does the career of Manus leave a single, simple effect of the triumph 
of Christianity The Epicurean ” is the protagonist, and Corne- 
lius merely his inspiring Christian friend Pater is nothing if not 
a master of ambiguity and nuance he remains in the gray, austere 
evening he loves, and does not step into the full light of faith 

Olivero handles his argument topically, with important chapters 
on the spell which ritualism would mevitably east upon Pater, on 
the spiritual refinement Pater gives to pagan philosophies, on his 
never-ending self -portraiture, on his sensitive use of symbolic land- 
scapes, on his ceaseless dwelling upon suffering, sorrow, and death 
There are finely turned incidental remarks 

The book, nevertheless, is not wholly satisfactory, because it often 
tries to retrace through intelligence a meanmg which depends upon 
indeterminate emotion On the other hand, it is not sufficiently 
analytical, the focus is not sharp , the argument is not progressive; 
significant points are lost among details It is a leisurely re- 
assembling, under arbitrary categories, of disjecta membra from 
Pater’s works, as if glass fragments of medieval cathedral windows 
were to be collected m boxes according to reds and blues Our 
pleasure comes from glints of remembered colors, but the original 
patterns and artifice have been destroyed The fundamental purpose 
of the book, however, and its extensive scope, are admirable, for 
Pater has too long been considered a dilettante 

Pr%nceton>, New Jersey Doitald A STAUm® 


The Personal Heresy, a controversy By E M W Tilltaed and 
C S Lewis London and New York Oxford University 
Press, 1939, Pp viii + 150 $2 00 

The peisonal heresy is the doctrine that poetry expresses primarily 
the personality ” of the poet and that what we ought to deriTe 
from the reading of poems is a deeper acquaintance with their 
authors The fighting words in this doctrine are of course ^^pri- 
marily” and ‘^^personality” for no one would disagree with the 
theoiy that along with other things some degree or measure of a 
man’s personality is expressed However colorless a verbal expres- 
sion mav be, its very lack of color is expressive of a personality 
As the French philosopher, M Brunschvicg, has said, the way a man 
ordeis a meal tells you something of his soul The difficulty arises 
when a certain emphasis is put upon the personal expression 
Both authors engage m a controversy which has a double interest, 
the interest in the subject matter itself and the mterest in the 
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dramatic development of that subject matter The controversy was 
real, not cooked up for the occasion, and both Messis Tillyard and 
Lewis are serious readers of poetry and skilled expositois of ideas 
That they land in eventual disagreement on the major issue and 
harmony on the minors, that they succeed m making cleaier certain 
terms and in indicating obscurities wheie the ordinary speaker 
would see only brilliance, must be expected from so piofound a 
debate 

If a reviewer may engage in argument with the authors, it may 
be worth while suggesting that this is a good proof of the multi- 
valence” of works of art Poems tell stones, give emotional 
mtensity to ideas, convey sensations fiom one man to another and 
express personalities There is moreover value in all The trouble 
with The Personal Heresy ” is inherent in the a prion method of 
argumg from verbal formulas instead of from histoiy If one says, 
Poems are made of words , words express thoughts , therefore poems 
express thoughts, one has a perfect argument Likewise, if one 
says. Poems express thoughts , thoughts express personalities, there- 
fore poems express personalities We have no revelation to tell us 
whether thoughts are more important than personalities, at times 
they have been esteemed very highly, at other times, they have been 
esteemed less highly Mr Tillyaid and Mr Lewis would appear to 
have a temperamental division on this point. History shows that 
tiiey are not unique in this division Is it not possible that — among 
other things — poems are thoughts expiessed by personalities^ Is it 
not moreover possible that the peculiar value of a poem is precisely 
the curious combination of the valuable thought and the valuable 
personality ^ 

Geoegb Boas 

The Johns Hophms Unwerstty 


Tom Brown of Facetious Memory Orvb Street in the Age of 
Dry den By Benjamin Boyce Cambridge: Harvard TJiii- 

versity Press, 1939. Pp zii + 316. $3 50. 

This scholarly, readable book is important for two reasons. On 
the one hand, it provides the first accurate, full-length account of 
one of the most amusing, if also one of the most disreputable, con- 
temporaries of Dryden, and on the other, it lUummates the his- 
tory of Grub Street durmg the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries, when for the first tune professional men of letters 
found it possible to earn a living without recourse either to patrons 
or to the stage. Tom Brown, satirist, journalist, translator, pam- 
phleteer, and poet, was the "foremost hackney author” of this 
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period He never had a patron and he never wrote any plays, but 
he knew what the reading public wanted and managed to support 
himself by his pen for sixteen years, from 1688 to 1704 He was 
a scurrilous fellow, in many ways, — ^witty, but also quarrelsome, 
coarse, and debauched These are the qualities for which he is re- 
membered today, thanks to the damnation heaped upon his memory 
by succeeding writers who are now more read than he But the 
observant author of such satires as Ammements Ser%ous and Comi- 
cal and Letters from the Dead to the Lwing cannot have been 
utterly despicable , and Professor Boyce, without minimizing 
Brownes notorious deficiencies, does a service to scholarship by call- 
ing attention also to the solidity of his learning, the independence 
of his character, and the integrity of his political and religious 
principles Whatever else may be alleged against him. Brown was 
neither a trimmer nor a turncoat 

Professor Boyce analyzes the sources, English and European, of 
many of Brownes works, and traces Brownes considerable influence 
on such writers as Addison, Swift, Eieldmg, Sterne, and even 
Lamb His bibliography of Brownes works is one of the most 
useful features of his book Brown often wrote anonymously or in 
collaboration with others, and many titles have been mistakenly 
attributed to him Hence to have brought order out of the chaos 
of Brown’s bibliography is no minor achievement. Two trifimg 
additions to Professor Boyce’s list of miscellanies are here sug- 
gested The Diverting Post, 1704, contains an epigram on Queen 
Anne ascribed to Brown Other extant editions of The Pleasant 
Musical Companion (Boyce No 3, pp 189-90) appeared in 1687, 
1709, and 1724 

Cyrus L. Day 

The Umvers%tp of Delaware 


Behalilitations and other essays By C S. Lewis London [and 
New York] Oxford University Press, 1939 Pp. x -f- 197, 
$2 50 

In Rehabilitations^ Mr. C S Lewis devotes nine essays to the 
defense of poets, programs and points of view which are well worth 
discussion even though the value of the book is less in the points 
made than in the impulses towaid dissent it arouses in the reader 
In the defense of Shelley as against Dryden, Mr T S Eliot is 
the peg on whom Mr Lewis hangs his argument and — some may 
think — ^himself by the statement ^^When Mr Eliot offers up 
Shelley as a sacrifice to the fame of Dryden it is time to call a 
halt ” If Mr Eliot had done anything of the sort many a reader 
might cheer the champion The fact is that in Mr. Eliot’s Dryden 
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papers ^ I fbid only two references to Shelley. The first is in the 
Homage^ where six lines by Dryden, which are not in the Oxford 
Booh of Bnghsh Verse, are compared with six by Shelley which are 
in the book Mr. Eliotts gesture which is to be halted is ^^we 
might defy any one to show us that the second is superior in in- 
trinsic poetic merit Mr Eliof s second reference is a comparison 
between Shelley and Shakespeare^ Mr Lewis^ mam argument 
begins no more auspiciously than the supposed occasion for it. He 
will, he says, ^^maintam that Shelley is to be regarded , . as a 

more masterly, a more sufficient and mdeed a more classical [this 
emphasis is not mine] poet than Dryden No one can object to 
this point of view as long as the word ^^classicaP^ retains its 
present flexibility, but Mr Lewis omits no opportunities Hip 
argument is. If anyone who has read Sophocles, Virgil, Eacine or 
Milton thinks Pope is a classicist we may dismiss him as a block- 
head Therefore Dryden is not a classicist and thus — ^though the 
logic seems stramed — Shelley is a better classicist (pp 4-5) It is 
these irrelevancies of judgment which help to make Mr. Lewis a 
pleasant summer companion and a dangerous guide. 

Two essays defend the Oxford school of English Studies The 
second goes over the familiar ground of what are we to do about 
liberal education in a society which requires technical traming. 
The first defends the three papers required in the literary course 
at Oxford These are on Modem English which deals mainly 
with the history of meaning,^’ on Anglo-Saxon texts and on Middle 
English texts Because English students, like American students, 
are seldom able to understand what they read, the two sentences 
which follow are heartening I am told that there are critics of 
Chaucer who have built up formidable superstructures on a 
purely intuitive and sometimes erroneous conception of their 
author^s meaning (p. 62) , Agam and again curious statements 
in the essays of our pupils can be traced back to an original failure 
to make out the sense of Milton or Johnson or Coleridge The 
defense of papers on Old and Middle English texts is that they are 
not philological Their value is m the fact that poetry in Old 
English or French or Mediaeval Latin — ^though the latter texts 
^‘are hard to translate (p 71) are closer to Modem English 
than the poetry of Greece and Eome The Graeco-Latin contribu- 
tion IS matter, the Old English contribution is inspiration. 

The defense of William Morris is that a critical revolution " may 
yet embarrass these scattered and inoffensive readers with the 

^Momaffe to John Dryden, published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press, London, 1924, Selected Essays, Harcourt, Brace, New 
York, 1932 (I think that the pagination in the English edition differs 
slightly) , and John Dryden, the poet, the dramaUst, the critic, three 
essays, New York, Holiday, 1932 

* American edition of Selected Essays, p 265 

* John Dryden, p 36 
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discovery of what they regard as • perhaps a shamefaced indul- 
gence has all along been a giatifying proof of their penetration 
and even contemporaneity^^ (p 38) The Union Catalog of the 
Library of Congress has 387 entries for Morns, indicating that he 
has been printed in whole or in part on an average of 46 times each 
year since 1866, and 17 of these appeared in the last nine years. 
The scattered and shamefaced readers seem to be numerous. 
Other essays m the collection are on popular literature, Christianity 
and Literature and a semantic nightmare. 

Mr Lewis wears his erudition gravely and though the horses he 
beats are, for the most part, dead, it is doubtless worth while to tap 
them occasionally when English societies meet lest they should 
astonish us by coming to life. 

E D Jameson 

Library of Congress 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Literature of the English Bible By Wilbue Owen Stpheed 
New York Oxford University Press, 1938 Pp 230 $2 00 

Once more the Bible has come into its own Succeeding such well- 
known works as those of Moulton, Sanders and Kent, Powler, 
McFadyen, Muilenberg, and Gardmer, Professor Sypherd of the 
University of Delaware presents an account of the origin and com- 
position of the English Bible closing with eight appendices essential 
for the undei standing of much about Holy Scriptures The Intro- 
duction treats the English Bible issued in 1611, the Composition of 
the Biblical Books, Manuscript Copies and Transmission of Scrip- 
tures, English Translations of Separate Biblical Books, and the 
Bible as a whole Reference is made to the Douay Version of the 
Catholic Church but none to the Jewish Version called “The Holy 
Scriptures, published by the Jewish Publication Society of America 
in 1917 and certainly worthy of notice That our author is greatly 
influenced by the so-called “ Higher Criticism,” is seen by his 
attention paid to the historical background, the various sources of 
the material, and the literary form of each of the writings of the 
Hebrew Canon, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, and the New Testa- 
ment Particularly mteresting and illuminating is the characteri- 
zation of the prophets in Israel, the explanation of Hebrew poetry 
with suitable illustrations, the indication of propagandistic writings, 
the delineation of the New Testament thought as differentiated from 
the Old Testament philosophy, and the assignment of reason why 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings were excluded from the 
Canons Professor Sypherd has given us a valuable mtroduction to 
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Scriptures, presenting his subject-matter m a scholaily, and, at the 
same time, popular manner His work deserves to have a place 
among the text-books used not only in the departments of English, 
but also in the departments of Sacred Literature, at colleges and 
universities 

WILLIAM KOSENAU 


Rosseth's Sister Helen Edited by Janet Camp Teoxell New 
Haven Yale University Press, 1939 Pp vm + 95 $5 00 

Eossettfs ^Sister Helen ^ is, like ^The Blessed Damozel/ a con- 
spicuous example of a poePs continual revision, and in this edition 
Mrs Troxell has collected the various readings of fifteen different 
^sources,^ ranging from the earliest print (in The Dusseldorf 
Artist's Album) in 1854 to the Poems of 1881, and including a 
series of proof copies and published editions with EossettPs manu- 
script corrections and alterations Instead of a formal collation 
based on the final version, the editor has printed in order the first 
form of each stanza (usually from The Dusseldorf Artist's Album), 
the stanza as it appears m the manuscript m the Pitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and as it appears in the proofs which Eossetti 
had at Penkill Castle m August 1869, and then to these versions 
has added m notes the intermediate or subsequent changes This 
somewhat unusual method has the advantage of permitting a reader 
who is not expert in interpreting formal collations to follow RossettPs 
alterations step by step, and it provides, of course, the materials 
for those who prefer to make their own apparatus " The principal 
value of this study, says Mrs Troxell truly, ^^lies in the levelation 
of exactly when Eossetti made the changes that we know, and the 
disclosure of the fact that he made others that did not survive long 
enough to appear in any regular edition Besides this the volume 
IS handsomely prmted and illustrated with plates from the Dussel- 
dorf Album and the proofs showing Eossetti^s alterations 

Duke TJmversity P E BAXTM 


Ben Jonson {A Concise Bibliography) By Samuel A Tannen- 
BAUM Elizabethan Bibliographies, No 2 New York* Scholars^ 
Facsimiles and Reprints, 1938 Pp. vm + 152 $5 00 Dr Tan- 

nenbaum^s Elizabethan Bibliographies are quarries of useful refer- 
ences, but they are not easy to use Over half the items in this 
bibliography are lumped together under '^Biography and Com- 
mentary,^^ alphabetically arranged by author but without further 
classification. Thus to find what has been written on Volpone or 
Jonson^s epigrams, one has to look through '72 pages of bibliogra- 
phy A reference work should at least separate biography from 
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criticism, and general criticism from comment limited to a par- 
ticular work The section Autographs and Manusciipts^^ is not 
a complete guide to Jonson^s autographs, since it mentions only two 
of Jonson^s autograph letters and none of his signatures at the 
Public Record Office But it makes several additions to Herford 
and Simpson^s list of Books in Jonson^s Library,^^ including 
copies of Drayton^s Poly-Olbion and Battle of Agincourt The 
biWiography performs good service in calling attention to unpub- 
lished theses preserved in the libraries of American universities, 
and in furnishing a list of musical settings to J onson^s songs 

Vmversxty of Wxsconsin MAEK EOCLES 


Ehzaiethan and Seventeenth-Century Lyrics Selected and 
edited by Matthew W Black Chicago [etc ] J B Lippincott 
Company, 1938 Pp xii + 624 $4 00 The 580 pieces in this 

admirably printed but heavy volume are derived from Professor 
Schelling^s Elizabethan Lyrics and Seventeenth Century Lyncs 
with the omission of over 100 and the addition of 225 poems The 
arrangement is a compromise, being in the main chronological but 
in part according to subject-matter or form or type or provenience 
Thus Wotton^s ^^How happy is he bom or taught” is 247 pages 
earlier than his You meaner beauties of the night,” sonnets are 
found in four sections besides the one to which they give the name, 
and Bonnets religious pieces are separated from his secular while 
Heirick^s are not ^^The Pastor alists,” ^^The Sonneteers,” and 
Lyrics m Song-books” illustrate the diflEeient bases of classifi- 
cation There are brief notes, a curious bibliography of twelve 
titles, a chapter on the lyric in general, one on Elizabethan meters, 
and briefer ones (valuable sometimes for information, sondetimes 
for illumination) prefixed to each of the ten groups into which the 
poems are divided The selection could hardly be improved within 
the allotted space but this space is inadequate for the greatest 
century and a half of the English lyric, 1557-1700 One misses, for 
example, Campion^s Rose-cheeked Laura, come,” Carew^s He that 
loves a rosy cheek,” Rochester's I cannot change as others do ” 
and Absent from thee I languish still ” 

R n. H 


Annual Bibliography of English Language & Literature, Volume 
ZVllI, 1937 Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation by Mary S Serjeantsont assisted by Leslie N Beough- 
TOK. Cambridge University Press, 1939 Pp xii •+ 311 + iv 
8s 6d. (United States Agents. University of Chicago Press). This 
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admirably arranged and carefully indexed volume, indispensable 
because of its accuracy and mclusiveness, contams about 5000 items 
Unfortunately it reaches us a year and a half after the publication 
of the first titles listed and, more unfortunately, this is the last 
volume that Miss Serjeantson will be able to edit Except for a 
review of Lewis’s Hope for Poetry, one looks in vain for the names 
of Auden, Spender, Day Lewis, or Odetts The number of items 
appearmg under the names of the various writers is of some interest 
Borrow, 0, T Waiton, 0, Heniy James, 2, Hazlitt, 2, Yeats, 3; 
Meredith, 4, Joyce, 6, Pope, 10, Byron, 13, Coleridge, 14, Svnft, 
21 , Johnson, 23 , Shelley, 26 , Kiplmg, 28 , Wordsworth, 30 , Milton, 
62 , Dickens, 62 , Shakespeare, 241 

E. n H 


Sir David Lyndsay, Poet, and Satirist of the Old Church in 
Scotland. By W. Mtjeisok. Cambridge at The University Press ; 
New York The Macmillan Co , 1938. Pp xiv, 227. $3 75 The 
author summarizes his book thus (p xiii) “ the following pages 
are an attempt to tell somethmg about Lyndsay and his works, and 
also to mdicate and justify his attitude to the old Scottish Church ” 
The first chapter (19 pages) gives us a sketch of Lyndsay’s life, 
the second (66 pages), an account of his poems, the thud (five 
pages), a critical estimate of his poetry. Chapter IV (30 pages) 
sets forth Lyndsay’s charges against the (as yet unreformed) Scot- 
tish Church of his day, and chapter V (81 pages) attempts to show, 
by evidence drawn “ not from sources hostile to the Roman Church, 
but from ofBcial records of the Church, from state documents, and 
from writers loyal to the Church ” (p. viii), that Lyndsay’s charges 
were well founded The book ends with a conclusion (four pages) , 
a bibliography (three pages), a glossary (16 pages), and an index 
(three pages) . It is well prmted, well bound, and attractively got up. 

K M 


Boohs hnown to Anglo-Latin writers from Aldhelm to Alcuin 
(670-804) By J D. A. Oqilvt Med Acad of America, Studies 
and Documents No 2* Cambridge, Mass, 1936 Pp. xxii, 109 
$2 25. This lithoprint is a Harvard doctoral dissertation. Though 
far from exhaustive, and somewhat careless m execution, it will 
prove useful to students of the period. The author’s modesty dis- 
arms criticism, but see the reviews of Raby and Beeson in MLB 
XSXLi 464 fE and MP xxxiv 315 fE The name of the Heatho- 
bards is misspelt on p. 47 


E M 
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Boccaccio m der enghschen Liieratur von Chaucer bis Painters 
Palace of Pleasure By Josef Eaith Leipzig Robert Noske, 
1936 Pp viii, 167 RM 5 This volume is No 3 in the mono- 
graph senes ^^Ans Schriftnm nnd Sprache der Angelsachsen/^ 
edited by Professors Hittmair and Spindler The author gives to 
his book the sub-title Em Beitrag zur Geschichte der italienis- 
chen Novelle in England Neither title nor sub-title, however, 
makes clear the scope of the work, which comes down to the end of 
the nineteenth century, and might well have been called simply 
Boccaccio m English Literature, even though the drama (except 
for Shakespeare^s Troilus) is left out The period from Chaucer to 
Painter is considered on pp 7 to 113 , the next section, pp. 114 to 
135, takes up Italian novelle in English literature from 1567 to 
1620, this is followed by a section, pp 136 to 154, on Boccaccio in 
English literature of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries The 
work IS concluded with an appendix on Latin translations of Boc- 
caccio It will be seen that Eaith^s book is only a survey of the 
field As such, it has value, and the author^s remarks on this and 
that (e. g on the realism of Chaucer, p. 8) are often acute 

K M 


EngliscTie Fursienspiegel vom Policrahcus Johanns von Salisbury 
bis zum Basilihon Boron Konig Jahobs I By W Kleineke 
Halle (Saale) Max Niemeyer, 1937. Pp viii, 223 EM 9 This 
survey of books of mstruction for prmces is No 90 of Morsbach’s 
well known monograph senes, Studien zur englischen Philologie 
The author casts his net wide, mcluding even the Latin poem on 
the Battle of Lewes He has packed much mto his volume, and 
has adequately sketched the history of such books of instruction in 
England from the twelfth to the seventeenth century. Scottish 
activity in the same field is also considered (see pp 96, 141 f , and 
200 ff ), though only the Basilikon gets extended treatment. 

K. H. 


Beowulf, ed P Oliveeo Torino S Lattes & C, 1937 Pp. 
clx, 255 L 30 This is a translation into French of Olivero^s 
Italian edition of 1934 (reviewed in MLN,, li, 416) The trans- 
lator was Camille Monnet Apart from the difference in language, 
the new edition seems to be identical with the old, thus, the erro- 
neous derivation of 6r from Latm hora reappears on p cxxii The 
two editions have the same format 


K M. 
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The Seege of Troye^ A Study by 6 Hofstrand Lund 
C. W K Gleerups Eorlag, 1936 Pp xvi, 205 This volume is the 
fourth of the newly started series, Lund Studies in English The 
author gives to it the sub-title, A study in the intertextual rela- 
tions of the ME romance the Seege or Batayle of Troye” This 
study IS based primarily on the BETS edition of the romance (vol 
172, 1926) by Miss M E Barnicle, although other editions and 
studies have also been used, especially that of Hibler The author 
collated the texts of B and H with all four MSS of the Seege ^ 
his work was thus not wholly dependent on the printed texts His 
book is divided into ten parts of unequal length (besides intro- 
duction and bibliography) In Parts I- VII he systematically 
studies and compares the readings of the MSS, and establishes a 
stemma Part VIII takes up literary mfluences reflected in the 
text, and Part IX deals with the problem of the dialect of the lost 
original text. Part X, ^^some notes on the source question,’^ was 
written before the publication of the Excidium Tme of MS Rawlin- 
son D 893, which, as the author notes (p. xii), throws new light 
on the question This previously unknown work is briefly dis- 
cussed on pp 202 f Mr, Hofstrand^s book is a creditable doctor^s 
dissertation. 

K M 


Yalenhne and Orson, translated from the Erench by Henry 
Watson. Edited by A. Dickson EETS, vols 204. New York Ox- 
ford Univ Press, 1937 Pp Ixiv, 375 $8 This translation of the 
sixteenth century is here reprinted from the unique copy of the 
second edition in the Huntington Library, a surviving fragment of 
the first edition is also reprinted at the appropriate place in the text, 
and the 12 pages missing from the second edition have been supplied 
from the British Museum copy of the third edition The intro- 
duction considers briefly the story as such, the French romance, the 
history of the English text, the translator, the language of the six- 
teenth century as reflected in the text, the woodcuts of the Hunt- 
ington volume, and the influence of the work upon Spenser, 
Shakespeare; Cervantes and Bunyan The text is followed by 13 
pages of notes and a glossary of 21 pages The work is concluded 
with an index of proper names The editor has made himself an 
authority on this romance, and no better man could have been 
found to edit Watson^s translation This volume will be especially 
welcome, of course, to students of the sixteenth century, but many 
others will find it interesting and useful. ^ 


K. M. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Armour, Richard W and Howes, Raymond 
P — Coleridge the talker 7 thaca. New Y orh 
Cornell U Press, 1940 Ppsvi + 480 $4 00 
Brownmg — Browning’s “Roman murder 
story” as recorded in a hitherto unknown 
Italian contempoiary manuscript Transl 
E H Yarrill Introd W 0 Raymond Waco, 
Texas Baylor U Press, 1939 Pp 47 
(Baylor Bulletin, xlii, 4 ) 

Callahan, J J — Science of language Vol 
II — ^Word study Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Euquesiie U Press, 1939 Pp xvii + 272 
French, J Milton — ^Milton in Chancery, 
new chapters in the lives of the poet and 
his father New York Modern Language 
Association, 1939 Pp x 428 [Mono- 
graph Series, X ] 

Garrod, H W — ^Keats (Second edition ) 
Oxford Clarendon Press INew York Ox- 
foid U Press], 1939 Pp 155 $2 00 
Gilbert, Katharine E and Kuhn, H— A 
history of esthetics New York Macmillan, 
1939 Pp xxii -{- 582 $4 25 
Gilman, Wilbur E — Milton’s rhetoric 
studies in his defence of liberty Columbia. 
Missouri U of Mo Press, 1939 Pp 193 
$1 25 (U of Mo Studies, xiv, 3 ) 
Hayakawa, S Q and Jones, H M — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes New York, etc American 
Book Co , 1939 Pp cxxx -f 472 (American 
Writers Series ) 

Higby, C P and Schantz, B T — John 
Lothrop Motley New York, etc American 
Book Co , 1939 Pp clxii + 482 (American 
Writers Series ) 

Manly, John M and Rickert, Edith —The 
text of The Canterbury Tales, studied on 
the basis of all known manuscripts Chicago, 
Illinois U of Chicago Press, 1940 8 vol- 
umes Pp XXIV -j- 690, viii + 518, X + 537, 
vm-f536, x + 554, viii -f- 673, vm + 617, 
viii -f 551 (A Fiftieth Anniversary Publica- 
tion of the U of Chicago Press ) 

Shakespeare — ^King Lear, 1608 (Pied Bull 
Quarto) London Shakespeare Assoc and 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1939 Pp viii -f- 84 
pp of plates 10 sh 6d (Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles, 1 ) 

The Merchant of Venice, 1600 (Hayes 

Quarto) London » Shakespeare Assoc and 
Sidgwiek and Jackson, 1939 Pp viii + 76 
pp of plates 10 sh 6d (Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles, 2 ) 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602 

London, Shakespeare Assoc and Sidgwick 


and Jackson, 1939 Pp viii + 56 pp of 
plates 10 sh 6d (Shakespeaie Quarto 
Facsimiles, 3 ) 

Spencer, Hazelton — The art and life of 
William Shakespeare New York Harcourt, 
Brace, 1940 Pp xx + 495 $2 25 

Valency, Maurice J — The tragedies of 
Herod and Mariamne New York Columbia 
U Press, 1940 Pp xiv + 304 (Columbia 
U Studies in Eng and Comp Lit , 145 ) 
Walpole, Horace — Correspondence Ed 
W S Lewis and W H Smith Vols. 3 8— 
With Madame du Beffaud, Mile Sanadon, 
and Wiart New Baven, Connecticut, Yale 
U Press, 1939 Pp Ixxxviii + 407, viii + 
497, viii + 439, vm + 502, viii + 461, xiv 
+ 561 $45 00 

Zimmerman, Jane D (ed). — Phon^ic 
transcriptions from “ American Speech 
(Revised edition ) New York Columbia U 
Press, 1939 Pp xii + 83 $160 [“ Ameri- 

can Speech ” Reprints and Monographs, 1 ] 

GERMAN 

Adams, John Quincy —Oberon, A Poetical 
Romance in twelve books Translated from 
the German of Wieland (1799 1801) Edit^ 
^vlth an Introduction and Notes by A B 
Faust New York F S Crofts & Co , 1940 
xcii, 340 pp $3 00 

Eickmann, Walter Theodore— The sema- 
siolo<yical development of the pronominal 
adverbs of motion in Old High German 
Abridgement of Thesis New Y ork New 
York Univ 1939 18 pp 

Fuehrer, Sister Mary Rosina — ^A Study 
of the Relation of the Dutch Lancelot and 
the Flemish Percheval Fragments to the 
Manuscripts of Chrdtien’s Conte Del Graal 
Dies [Catholic Univ of America, Studies in 
German Vol XIV] Washington, D C 
1939 XI, 163 pp 

Goodloe, Jane F— In Dichters Lande Ei- 
lebtes und Gestaltetes von August Winnig, 
Ernst Wiecheit, Hermann Hesse, Bornes, 
Fieiherrn vonMunchhausen Ed vmth Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Vocabulary N ew York 
Crofts & Co , 1939 xxii, 201 pp $1 40 
Heller, Otto, and Leon, Theodore H — 
Charles Sealsfield Bibliography of his Writ- 
ings together with a classified and anno- 
tated Catalogue of Literature relating to 
his works and his life With a foreword hy 
Henry A Pochmann [Washington Umv 
Studies, N S, Language and Literature, 
No 8] 8t Lows 1939 x, 88 pp 

Kramer, Pnscilla M — ^The Cyclical Method 
of Composition in Gottfried Keller’s Sinn- 
geiioU [New York Univ Ottendorfer 
Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs 
No 26] New Yorh 1939 vu, 318 pp 
Long, O W— Frederic Henry Hedge, A. 
Cosmopolitan Scholar Portland, Marne- 
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The Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1940 
53 pp 

Schaerli, E — Kriminalkoinmissar Horn- 
leighs Erlebmsse Adapted Boston Heath 
[19403 93 pp 

Scheel, Kathe—Untersuchungen uber den 
Satzbau der niederdeutachen Volksspraclie 
und Hunstprosa Diss Hamburg [Sprache 
und Schnfttum 2 = Poischungen Hrsg fur 
den Verem fur niederdeutsche Sprach- 
forschungen N F Eeihe B ] [Neumunster} 
Wachholtz, 1939 xi, 116 pp M 5 

Schiller — ^Zum 150 Gedenktag von Schil- 
lers Antnttsvorlesung Schiller, Idealismus 
und Tragik Rede von Dr Carl Wesle — 
Schiller als Dichter der Freiheit Rede von 
Dr Bruno Bauch [Jenaer akademische 
Reden H 26] Jena Fischer, 1939 30 pp 
M 160 

Walter, Karl— Karl von Lohbauer (1777- 
1809),Konigl Wurtt Hauptmann und Ritter 
des Militar-Verdienst Ordens Schicksal eines 
wurttembergischen Soldaten und deutschen 
Dichters wahrend Deutschlands tiefster Er- 
niedxigung Mit 9 Abbildungen [Veroffent- 
hchungen dee Archivs d Stadt Stuttgait 
H 4] Stuttgart Krais, 1939 36 pp 4® 

M 150 

FRENCH 

Berzl, Hugues de— La “Bible” au sei- 
gneur de Berz4, 4d crit de F Lecoy Pans 
Droz, 1938 71 pp Fr 20 
Cedeyco, Joseph — German Criticism of 
Anatole Prance Abstract of 111 diss Ur- 
tana 1939 8 pp 

Clark, A P B — Jean Racine Cambridge. 
Harvard U Press, 1939 vi -|- 354 pp* $3 50 
(Harvaid St in Comp Lit, 16 ) 

Hulubei, Alice, — L’Eglogue en Fr au XVI® 
si4cle (1515-89) Pans Droz, 1938 xxiv 
+ 794 pp Fr 200 

Repertoire des dglogues en Fr au 

XVIes Ibidf 1939 si 4- 117 pp Fr 20 
Lot, F — Joseph B§dier Pans Droz, 1939 
65 pp Fr 12 

Marfan, L-A — ^Venance Dougados, 1763- 
94, un jeune poete victime de la Revolution 
Toulouse Privat, 1938 380 pp Fr 30 
Micha, A. — ^La Tradition manuscnte des 
romans de Chretien de Troyes Pans , Droz, 
1939 402 pp Fr 100 
Montchrestien. — Aman, a Critical Ed by 
G 0 Seiver Philadelphia U of Pa Press, 
1939 X -{- 163 pp 

Pange, comtesse Jean de— A-G Schlegel 
et hime de Stael Diss Pans. Albert, 1939 
650 pp 

pure, de — ^La Pretieuse ou le mystSre des 
ruelles, 3« et 4® parties, ed E Magne Pans, 
Droz, 1939 340 pp Fr 30 (Soc des t fr 
mod) 


Ronsard, G^mres completes X Ed cnt 
de P Laumonier Pans Dioz, 1939 ttm 
4- 399 pp Fi 40 ( Soc des t fr m ) 

Siciliano, Italo — ^Le Origini delle Canzoni 
di gesta Padua A Milam, 1940 221 pp 
Sylvain, Suzanne — ' Le Cieole haitien 
Port au-Pnnce 1936 ISO pp 

ITALIAN 

Amelotti, G — ^11 Leopardi maggioie (Opera 
postuma), con una appendice sul “Discorso 
sullo stato presente degPItaliani ” e una 
pref di S E A Faimelii Genova Emiliano 
degli Orfini, 1939 230 pp L 15 
Cian, V — La satira (Dal Medioevo al 
Pontano) Milano F Vallardi, 1939 xi\ 
-f 535 pp leg L 65 (Stona dei Generi 
letterari ) 

Cocchiara, G — ^Problemi di poesia popolare 
Palermo Palumbo, 1939 154 pp L 15 
De Robertis, Giuseppe — Saggi, eon una 
noterella Firenze Le Monniei, 1939 207 
pp L 12 

Gaspamni Leporace, Tullia — ^I manoscritti 
capilupiam della Biblioteca Nazionale Cen 
trale di Roma Roma 1st pohgr della 
Stato, 1939 XXIV -f 147 pp L 20 
Guasti, Cesare — Memorie e studi Pagme 
scelte da R Nuti Firenze Marzocco, 1939 
XI + 369 pp L 15 

Mussini, C —Alessandro Tassoni Torino • 
Paravia, 1939 128 pp L 5 
Petronio, G — ^Francesco De Sanctis To 
nno Paravia, 1939 126 pp L 5 
I Tenneroni, M. e A. — Jacopone da Todi 
Roma Rassegna JSTazionale, 1939 34 pp 

L 3 50 

Zaccagnini, G — Giuseppe Giusti Pistoia 
Casa Ed Tarif&, 1939 vii + 207 pp L 12 

SPANISH 

Adams, N B , and Place, E B — ^Lecturas 
modernas New York (Urofts, 1938 viii 4" 

168 pp $1 20 

Arjona, D K. and J H — A Bibliog of 
Textbooks of Spanish pub in the U S Ann 
Arbor, Edwards, 1939 (lithotyped) 

Azuela, Mariano — ^Los de abap, ed J E 
Englekirk and L B Kiddle New York* 
Crofts, 1939 Iviii -f 181 pp $1 40 
Espinosa, A. M*— Historia de la literatura 
espaflola New York Oxford, 1939 xl -f- 
349 pp $1 80 

Gardfalo Mesa, M G— PMcido Poeta y 
Martir Mexico Eds Betas, 1938 205 pp. 

Hartsook, J H, — Bequer and Heme a 
Comparison, Abstract of 111 diss Urbana: 
1939. 10 pp 

j Mitchell, S L — Intermediate Sp Comp 
1 New York Longmans, Green, 1938 $1.60 
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NOTES ON MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS 

The English lyrics of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are 
now becoming better known to students through Carleton Brownes 
volumes^ In spite of the great superiority of Brownes texts to 
those of earlier editors, many difficulties remain, some of the lyrics 
in Harley 2253 being, indeed, among the most obscure poems in 
Middle English The following notes, based on a recent re-reading 
of the poems, are sometimes merely corrections of the definitions 
of single words, sometimes more elaboiate interpretations of difficult 
passages The Roman numerals refer to Brownes volumes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries respectively , the Arabic to the 
poems and lines as numbered by him 
XIII, 4 21 Loates This is ^looks,^ ^ appearance,^ from ON 
pi ^ manners,^ NED ^s late, sb 1, not ^ deceits,^ as glossed 
With the line ^J?ine loates weren lasteles,^ one may compare the 
similar phrase in the Legend of Katharine ^mid lasteles lates® 
(J Hall, Early Middle English ii, 129, 35) 

XIII, 5 Line four of the second stanza of the Anglo-Norman 
version reads ^ vie sui atort gete,^ but should read v [= on] le sm 
atort gete,^ i e ^ the prison wherein I am wrongfully cast ^ Ear 
the spelling, compare ^ where, ^ in the fourth line of the 

Anglo-Norman stanza on page 12 
XIII, 10 4 Blench is ^ trick, ^ an example of NED ^s llench, 
sb, (cf OE tlencan deceive^), not ^ sunshine,^ as the glossary 
has it, comparing NED^s blenh^ sb* 2 ^ Fair weder ofte him went 

to rene, an ferliche maket is blench^ means ^fair weather often 
turns to ram and suddenly plays its trick ^ The phrase mahe a 
blench) ^ play a trick ^ occurs elsewhere, for example, in Punty 1202. 

English Lyrics of the XJlIth Century, Oxford, 1932, Religious Lyncs 
of the XIV th Century, Oxford, 1924 
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XIII, 43 94. ' Ereo of heorte, of wisdom wilde ’ Brown de- 
fines Wilde as ^ filled,^ but this is surely OB (WS) wielde^ ad], 
^ powerful/ ^ mighty,^ and the NED actually records the line under 
the adjective wwld^ together with two Middle English instances 
from Layamon, who has forms from the corresponding OM welde 
The same word occurs in 54 21, where Brown finds the adjective 
Wilde surprising as applied to Christ, and again in 60 38, ^ ase J?u 
art freo & wait & maucht,^ where wilt, with unvoicing of the final 
consonant, does not seem to be glossed 

XIII, 46 B 60 Ne may no man bu det ageyn ^ Brown inter- 
prets lu here as ^ be/ and Kemp Malone, in his valuable notes on 
the lyrics, translates either (a) ^ there can be no evil [OE man\ 
in comparison with death ^ or (b) ^no man can flee, with death 
as his opponent/ with bu from OE bdgan^ I should prefer to 
consider bu a West Midland form of buy (cf the buye-, bue-toims 
in the NED ) and interpret the line as meaning ^ No man can 
redeem (himself) against death ^ 

XIII, U 29-30 

3 of her lyh a loket by er ouher e^e 

hat mot wih worse be wet for lac of oher leje 

The manuscript has not pf, according to G L Brook,® and 
Brown notes that the manuscript has lat not lac Biown interpiets 
er as ^ her/ oupei as ^ other/ and lohet as ^ locket ^ in, his glossary 
Malone interprets loicet as ^lovelock/ ^curl/ hanging ^by ear or 
eye ^ ^ Adhering to the manuscript reading lat^ Malone translates 
^wet for show or lie/ and considers with woise^ ^ with the devil/ 
an oath similar to the familiar with mischance Objections to his 
interpretation of the second line are the definition of of as or, since 
the single instance cited from Stratmann-Bradley is probably an 
error, and the interpretation of wip worse as referring to the devil, 
since worse meaning the devil is always pe worse in Middle English, 
as in 28 A 28. 

The true meaning of lep is not Boddeker’s ' Auskunf tsmittel,^ 
nor Brownes ^protection/ from OE hleo^ nor Maloneys ^lie,^ but 
^lye^ from OE leag, 'lye/ which was used in a much broader sense 
in earlier times than at present The significance of line 30 cannot 
be grasped without remembering the use of lye as a cosmetic and 

U (1935), 60 

^Medvum Aevum u (1933), 80 *Op c^^,pp 63-64 
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dressing for the hair, and the common association of lye with nrine 
m the Middle Ages and long after. A definition from a fifteenth- 
century vocabulary states the ease snccmctly ^ Locium, lye or 
pysse ^ ® IJiine or chamber-lye was a very familiar kind of lye, 
and nsed both for cleaning of all sorts and as a cosmetic. Arnald 
of Villanova around 1300 recommended as especially beneficial for 
the eyes washing with one^s own nrine upon rising in the morning ® 
The NED cites Holland's translation of the ever popular Plmy to 
the effect that the ^ vrin of a yong Asse foie is supposed to thicken 
the haire^ (ii, 324, ed 1601), I/ye itself is defined as a cosmetic 
for the hair by the NED s v lye^ sb , c, and Brown correctly defines 
the word thus in lyric 2 19 ^ mi brnne her is hwit bicnme, ich not 
for hwncche leihe ^ Ladies had lye-poU of silver and gilt for hair- 
wash, as the NED ^s quotations show In view of the use of lye as 
a dressing for the hair, and the use of unne as a common kind of 
lye, line 30 must mean ^ [lock] that must be wet with worse or 
inferior [lye] for lack of other lye/ and the implication is that the 
worse ^ lye ^ is urine This vulgar interpretation is borne out by 
the crudity of expression in lines 14 and 23 In fact, the whole 
point of the poem is this, that the common woman imitates the 
fashions and apparel of the lady of rank and wealth (see especially 
lines 8-14), but inevitably betrays by her crude manners and lack 
of refinement that she is still ^ a strompet in rybaudes rewe ^ ^ 

XIII, 75 Brownes text and glossarial explanations of ^ Man 
Must Eight Three Eoes ^ are an improvement over Boddeker’s, but 
much of the poem is still obscure. 

75 19 Can onhete really be NED^s anh%t ^strike against 
The phonology would be difficult, as all the other examples of anhvt 
have as we should expect Onhete could have eithei close or 
open long e, since both sounds rhyme in this stanza {suHe 13, 
pr^te 21) The word might possibly be onhete, ^persecute/ since 
OE onheUmg exists in this sense, but one would have to assume 

® Wriglit-Wulcker, Anglo-Saxon and Old BngUsh V ocalulanes (London, 
1884), II, 593 23 

® Lynn Thorndike, History of Magio and Experimental Science^ n (1923), 
860 

In view of the doubt about the meaning of loket it should be said that 
since lye and urine were used as detergents they might as well have been 
applied to ornamental lockets of metal as to hair, but I am inclined to 
think that Malone’s interpretation of locket as ‘ lock ’ is correct 
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that the verb was associated with h'^te-torm^ of the verb hate 
(see NED ), themselves influenced by OB hete^ sb OE onh^tm 
‘ inflame^ is possible phonologically, but haidly fits the rest of the 
line The general meaning of lines 18-20 is that a man who lives 
m illicit pleasure in 3 uies his fortune against the time when he 
moves hence, i e , in the life after death. Lines 21-22, ^ alle is 
]?riuene ]?ewes ]?rete, ]?at ]>ei^e]> nout on ]?enne ^ mean ^ all his 
ingrained habits threaten the man that does not think of that 
time ^ It IS thus not desirable to emend penne with Malone to 
wenne 

The following stanza is even more obscure The fiist four lines 
(23-26) as printed by Brown read 

aaeynes penne vs pretep pre, 

3 ef he bep prynen & powen in peode, 
vr soule bone so broperli [MS broerh] be 
as berne best pat bale forbeode 

Vr souh hone (25) is neither Boddeker^s ^unser gebein allein,^ 
nor Brownes ^our soul^s good,^ but ^our soul^s destioyer^ Bojie 
from OE lam, Iona, ^ slayer,^ ^ destroyei ^ is not only the form 
we should expect in a West Midland text,® but the one we actually 
find in such texts as Sevnte Marharete,^ and the Ancren B^wle, 
where the phrase soule horn occurs If Brownes emendation of 
hroerh to Iroperh is correct, we might, putting a semi-colon after 
23 and a comma after 24 paraphrase the lines thus ^ Against that 
time, three foes threaten us, if he is thriving and prosperous among 
people our soul^s destroyer may be as brotherly as the best hero 
who may prevent harm ^ The! ^ soul^s destroyer,^ in other words, 
is a false friend At first sight, it seems natural to identify the 
foe with the devil, who is called ^ a false friend ^ in xrv, 27 10. 
But it IS more probable that the flesh is here meant, both because 
of the phraseology of the rest of the stanza and because of the 
references to the world and the devil in stanzas five and six In 
The Sayings of St Bernard Man's Three Foes of the Vernon 
manuscript, we are told 

Ac he pat schulde best be pi frend 
Dop pe rapest to fall 

® On the dialect, see O L Brooks, Leeds Studies m English n (1933), 61 

®Ed F M Mack, EETS , 193, 30 15, and glossal y 
Ed J Morton, p 222 
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And >at is >1 flesch, >1 furste fo 
]?at J>ou pamprest and seruest so 

29 30 Fytli of o]?er ne dar> lie fleo 

]?at fleishshes fannyng furst fortode 

Brown, in a recent letter, which, he peimits me to cite, is disposed 
to accept as the MS reading foreode instead of the fortode which 
he printed, since the difference is very slight paleographically in 
the hand of this scribe He would also emend dai p to darf, and 
tianslate ^He 'who has first foigone (or abstained from) the 
temptation of the flesh, which is the falsest of five, need not flee 
combat with any other (foe) ^ It seems to me that this interpreta- 
tion must be accepted Darp is not a proper form in Middle 
English, since the thud singulai of dare still had no ending in 
Middle English, and the NED records no ending ■until the 

sixteenth centuiy Falsest of five, I should take to be a reference 
to the five senses, m the extended meaning given to them in the 
Middle Ages The last lines ^ 3 ef we leue]? eny leode, werryng is 
worst of -wyne,^ now follow naturally ^If we believe any man, 
warfare of a woman is the woisV 1 e ^ any one will tell you that 
the temptation of the flesh is the woist^ 

XIII, 76 20 ^He IS solsecle to sanne is forsoht’ is the last 
line of a stanza m which the names of flowers are applied to the 
beloved Annot He, as regulaily, is heie ^she^ from OE heo 
Bro'wn follows Boddeker in deriving sanne from ON sanna, ‘ to 
maintain as tiue,^ ^affiim,^ a word which the NED records only 
from Orm, and which Blown defines heie ^maintain, defend^ 
Forsoht is glossed ^ afflicted,^ from OE forsecan, ^ afflicV ^ punish,^ 
but I do not understand the sense or the syntax of the line with 
the words thus defined Is not sanne the same -word as sane of 
line 34, 1 e. ^heal^^ The line would then mean ‘^she is the 
marigold that is sought after for healing ^ The marigold was used 
for medicinal purposes, and fooselce means ^to seke ouV rather 
than ^ afiSiet ^ in Middle English (see the NED , s v for seek) 

XIII, 76 34 Sucre here is not ^ succor,^ but ^ sugar ^ follow- 
ing properly upon the sweet remedy hcons (33) 35 bayep me m% 

Mmo'i Poems of the Vernon MSf ed Furnivall ii, 515, EET& , 117 
Sistei Maiy Immaculate Cieek, of the Yale Graduate School, called my 
attention to this passage a'a bearing on the ordei of the three foes and the 
meaning of vr soule 'bone 
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hone Tolkien and Gordan eorrectly point out m their note on line 
327 of 8vr fJawayn that layep should be lay pep, as in Sir Gawayii* 
^ I schal ba/]?en bone ^ Other occurrences of the phrase are cited, 
and the word derived from ON Heidna, later leina ^to further 
(a request! ^ 

XIV, 2S 25 Tene is glossed ^teen,^ ^ suffering,^ but should be 
Hen,^ as ihe Anglo Norman original cited in the notes, p 252, 
shows Meuz vaut vn ben devaunt la mort / ke dis apres 
XIV, B7 56 ^ ]?at he [death] ha]? sanmmed in site, Loue wel 

he sunder ^ Loue, which I do not understand, may be an eiror for 
Sone, since alliteration occurs almost invariably in these lines 
XIV, 49 7 ^No loue ]?er nis ]?at oure halle lysse^ means 
there is no love that may comfort all of us ^ Lysse is not a noun, 
as glossed, but a verb, from OE lissmn 
XIV, 81 24 The poet says that your executors at your death 

Of he ne wil rek, bot skelk and skek ful boldly in hi bowrs 

Shelh IS defined as ^ skulk, ^ but the word occurs nowhere else with 
an e, and the meaning is difficult because people can hardly ^ skulk ^ 
full boldly. The shilclc of the Thornton manuscript, is a mere 
variant of the next verb, sheh ^ to plunder ^ The word in Brownes 
Cambridge text may be slcelt ^ hasten,^ of obscure origin, which 
occurs in the alliterative poetry, for example, in Purity 1564, 
Erlcenwald, 278 

XIV, 104 4 ^Wij? feire beheste and wordes as wylde^ The 
Simeon manuscript has wynde, and this is rightly substituted for 
the wylde of Vernon in Varnhagen^s text^^ Wynde is required for 
the rhyme with fynde, lehynde, mynde, and is, in any case, a more 
sensible reading Words are frequently called wind or compared to 
wind to mdicate ^ idle talk,^ as may be seen from the NED ^s 
examples, s v wind sb 14 

XIV, 106 51 In his notes Brown suggests that the text should 
read bos, pres 3rd sg of hehoues, m the line which he had printed 
^And alle o de)>, hos bo]?e drye^ The emendation is correct, but 
Brown is wrong, I thmk, m assuming that die and hope are 
pleonastic, and in suggesting the omission of die. The meaning 
of lines 49-52 is ' Man dies and beasts die, and it is all one (i e 
the same sort of) happening, and both must suffer one and the same 


Anglia VII (1884), 304 
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death and have one incarnation ^ Alle is an adverb modifying one, 
and alle one means ^ one and the same/ ^ quite the same/ as the 
NED examples show^ s v all, C adv 5 

Eobbet J Menn-br 


Yale University 


A NOTE ON ^‘^A SONG OF THE FIVE JOYS 

In his Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, Professor Carleton 
Brown has made available for the first time an accurate transcrip- 
tion of a poem on the Five Joys^ contamed in MS Harley, 2253, 
folio 81^. His improvement over the work of his predecessors ^ is 
most evident, perhaps, in stanza six (11 31-36), describing the 
Nativity of Christ, the second of the Five Joys according to the 
conventional medieval enumeration 

hat oher loie of ]>2Lt may 31 

wes 0 cnstesmasse day, 
when god wes bore on ]?oro lay 
ant brohte vs lyhtnesse 
he ster wes seie by-fore day — 
his hirdes bereh wytnesse 36 

After noting several differences in the transcriptions of previous 
editors,® Professor Brown says that BoddekePs rendition of line 33, 

When God was born, in a crib lay/^ cannot be accurate because in 
all other instances prowe means not “ crib but cofldn,^^ and 
because lay is not a verb but a noun He then translates lay as 

law,^^ eliminates the necessity of emendation by using poro as an 
adjective, and cites as his authoiity NED , “ thorough (under a). 
He renders the entire clause, When God was born according to 
law," or in due form " ^ 

^ Beligious Lyrics (1929), pp 13-14 

® The poem was printed in 1841 by Thomas Wright, in Specimens of 
Lyric Poetry, pp 94-96 , m 1874 by Karl Boddeker in Altenglische Dichtun- 
gen, pp 218-219, and in 1878 by K P Wulker in Altenglisohes LesehucJi i, 
48-49 

® Wright and Wulker, misreading line 33, “ when god wes bore on horo 
lay,'' printed ihore instead of poro Boddeker, by emendation, printed 
porwe, equated it with prowe, and defined it as Krippe In line 35, he 
read pestri for pe ster 

* Religious Lyrics of the XIY Century, p 246, note 11 
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Althongli this translation approaches a satisfactoiy interpi station, 

I do not think it is correct While lay may be law,^^ NED gives 
pOTO as due only in a unique instance occniimg in 1581 In the 
adjectival form cited by Professor Brown, the usual meanings of 
poro are going, passing, or extending through ” Or, (under 2, a) 
thoroughgoing, perf ect,^^ that is, complete or entire But in the 
whole range of ordinary usage, there is nothing corresponding to 
the sense which Professor Brown suggests 

The theological reasons for rejecting this reading are even more 
substantial Even if the line could be defended linguistically as 
God was born in due f orm,^^ or according to law,^^ this would be 
in opposition to the attitude of the medieval poet toward the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, which, like the Conception, he believed took place 
not according to, but withhuten lawe of moder ® This dogma 
of virgimtas %n partu as logically distinct from virgimtas in con- 
ceptione, taught that the Blessed Virgin Mary during parturition 
was inviolate, by the same power, according to St Augustine, 
“ which afterwards conducted the body of the young man through 
locked doors ® This belief m the Vngin Birth of Christ, defined 
as an Article of Eaith by the Pifth General Council of Constanti- 
nople in 553 and again by the Lateran Council at Eome in 640, has 
never been disputed by the Fathers,'^ and has been found in Jewish- 
Christian poetry as early as the last quaiter of the first century ® 
Thus, unless our poem be unique in the literature of the Five Joys, 
the interpretation “ in due form ” is not plausible 

There is, of course, the possibility that the phrase suggested by 
Professor Brown is a poetic expression of St PauFs epistle to the 

^Lyrics of the XIII Century ^ p 76, 11 35 37 Italics are mine 

«Migne, P, 1/ xxxm, Ep 137, ad Yolusiano, 8 

■^St Ambrose, among otbeis, believes the Virgin Birth to have been 
prefigured in Exechiel 44 2 Commenting on this passage he says, 
“Bona porta, Maria, quae clausa erat et non apeiiebatur Transivit per 
earn Christus, sed non aperuit” {De InsUt, Vvrg viii, n 63, P I?, 16 
Isaias, 7 14, is also frequently cited, because according to this prophecy, a 
virgin would not only conceive but hear a son St Bernard lemaiks, “ Con- 
eeptus fuit sine pudore partus sine dolore,” (P L 183, 401-402) St 
Thomas gives the intrinsic physiological reason for this as taught by St 
Augustine, and also lefeis to its foundation in the New Testament as 
interpieted by St Jeiome {Summa, 3a, Q 35, Ait 6 ) 

« The Odes and Psalms of Bolomon, ed J Bendel Hams, Cambridge, 1909, 
Ode 19, p 114 
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Galatians, 4 4^^ But when the inlness of the time was come, God 
sent his Son, made of a woman, made under the law This still does 
not mean in due foim,^^ how^e^ei, but under the Mosaic Law And 
even if this rendition should be accepted, it would be out of harmony 
with the line, and brought us light, which follows, would mark a 
departure from the convention, and would make the translation 
under for on poro unwarranted 

I suggest that the word lay be taken as light The New 
English Dictionaiy gives this form under leye^ meaning a fire, blaze 
or flame, from Old Mercian Ug^ (WS lieg). Examples are WiJ? 
]?e lai louerd of pe holigost tend mine heorte,^^ (1240, 
Lofsong %n Cott Horn 205) This stone yf it be set by the 
fyre anone it wexyth on a laye,^^ (1398 Trevisa Barth Be P, R. 
XVI, xxviii, 1495) This opens up several new possibilities If 
the woid poio be taken as indicating means or agency, the passage 
might be lendered When God was born through light, m which 
case light would be used in one of its commonest metaphorical 
senses as figurative of the Blessed Viigin Mary No analogy of the 
Virgin Birth was more popular than that of a light or flame from 
which light proceeds without rupture Such lines as Stella solem 
genuisti,^^ ® Ave, per qiiam lux data,^^ oi 

Ave, caeli lux et teirae 
Summam lucem digna ferre, 

Quae te non deseruit,^® 

are too numerous in both the Latin and English tradition to need 
more than mention They seem, in spirit at least, to correspond 
with the Latin lyric which Professor Blown cites as the original 
While this interpretation is pleasing and enriches the entire stanza 
both in its literal and figurative sense, I do not think it was 
intended by the poet It is not likely that he would have said, as 

® Dreves, G M Analecta Hymmca, Leipzig, 1899, xxxn, 59 
md , p 63 

Secundum, cum puerum, 
viigo, pepensti, 

Et erranti populo 
lucem protulisti. 

Cum tu, pura, puerum, 
pannis involvisti 
Et pastores gaudii 

testes recepisti (Breves, Anal xxxi, 175 ) 
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though m explanation, ^ The star was seen betoie the day,^^ if the 
star were Mary, despite the fact that she is often called the Morning 
Star which precedes the Dav/n Noi is it likely that he would have 
said, God was born through lighV^ when the usual expression is 
something equivalent to Light was bom through light Even if 
this rendition were accepted, one would piobably have to emend 
lore on to loren. I offer the interpretation merely in anticipation 
of this conjecture 

Again, one might take the word poro in its adjectival use as 
going, passing or extending through The line might then sug- 
gest that other stock figure of light shining through a glass, which 
IS employed not only as a symbol of the Conception of Christ as 
Professor Brown remarks, but just as frequently of the Virgin 
Birth, as many of the lyiics m his editions testify^® The line 
would then read, ^^When God was born as passing light But 
since there is no justification for translating on as as,’^ I 

1 eject this rendition likewise 

Finally, the word poro may be interpreted as complete or entire, 
that is, fully what is expressed by the noun {NED ) This gives 
the rendition ^^When God was born m perfect light, similar to 
such lines on the Nativity as 

]?ei stoden & stareden after he stene 
J>at lemede ful lithte 

There is a probability, I think, that this interpretation is corieet 
Linguistically it is justified, since NED gives instances in which 
on (under 16 lb) is used where current usage prefers in,” dur- 
ing,” or at,” as in the example, God sent him a tokenyng on 
nyght als he slepe” (c. 1330 E. Mannyng of Brunne, Ghron ^ 
1810). While an exact parallel to poro lay is not cited until 1719 
(De Foe Crusoe, I. 214, “In the Morning, even before it was 

Behgious Lyrics ^ p 229, note 21 

Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century, p 49, 11 73 78, p 231, 11 33-40, 
p 46, 11 21-25, Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century, p 140, 11 20-24 

NFD also gives instances in whicli leye ” is used in reference to the 
Holy Ghost This could not he the meaning here, because Christ was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, but not born through Him NED also gives 
“on (a) laye,” as meaning “on fire” This suggests Isaias 10 17, “And 
the light of Israel shall be as a fire, and the Holy One thereof as a flame,” 
but contextually the rendition does not seem appropriate 

Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Centu/ry, p 76, 11 41-42 
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thorow Da} -light”), there are such similar expressions as ^^thorow' 
search” (c. 1487) and ^^thurghend” (1500) 

Traditionally the interpretation is sound, because it is difficult to 
find either a seimon or a poem on the Nativity which does not stress 
the miraculous brilliance of the star Nox enim ut dies illuminata 
est,” is the expression of St Bernard Honorius of Autun taxes 
the utmost resources of language to convey the same idea While 
all exegetes might not agree with him, St Ambrose goes so far as 
to say that the star ” was in reality the sun which anticipated its 
course Ex eo denique factum puto, ut nox decresceret, dum sol 
festinus ob dominicae nativitatis obsequium ante mundo lucem 
protulit, quam nox cursum sui temporis consummaret Quin potius 
ipsam noctem fuisse non dico, nec aliquid obscuntatis habuisse m 
qua pastores pervigilant, exultant angeli, astra deseiviunt ” 

This interpretation is in complete harmony with the tradition 
found in a well-known antiphon of Lauds, Stella ista sicut flamma 
coruscat, et regem regum Deum demonstrat,” or in such lines as 
the following from The Three Kings of Cologne ]>e sterre had 
3 eue so gret li 3 t in att ]>e plaas ]>er Cryst was, ]>at hit semyd to 
hem as ]>ou^ )>ei had stonde in a fourneys of fyre ” Even more 
striking, perhaps, is this passage oceurrmg earlier in the same 
source 

pe same njst and pe same cure pat god was bore pe same sterre beganne 
to arise m maner of a suwne bri 3 t schynyng, and so aftir in pe foorme of 
an egle hit ascendid aboue pe hill // And al pat day m pe bluest place of 
pe eyre hit abode w^tTionte any mevyng, in so mochel pat, whan pe sonne 
was moost hote and moost hi 3 e, pere was no difference in schynyng bitwix 
pe sterre and pe sonne Neperles sum bokes sei 3 e pat m pe same daye 
pat god was bore, were many sonnes sei 3 e but whan p^s day of pe Natiuite 
of oure lorde was passed, pe sterre ascendid vp in to pe firmament and 
pe sterre pat thus schewed, is no-thyng liche to sterres pat be peynted 
here in diuers places ffor hit had ri 3 t many longe strakys and beemys, 
more brenning and more li 3 ter than a bronde of fuyre, and as an egle fleyng 
and betyng pe eyre with his wynges, ri 3 t so the strakys and pe bemys of 
pe sterre stered hym-self aboute and pe sterre had in hym self a fourme 
and a liknesse of a 3onge childe, and aboue hym a signe of pe holy cros, 


Migne, Patrol Lai , 183, col 126 
Migne, Op cit , 172, col 815 ff 
Migne, Op c%t , 16, col 614-615 
Migne, P L , 78, col 743 

The Three Kings of Cologne, ed C Horstmann, SETS , 1886, p 71 
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and a voys was herde in ]7e sterre seying natus est nobis hodie Res: 

IXJDEOETJM QUI EST EXSPECTACIO OENCIUM L BOMINATOE EOEUM 

The rendition is ■justified contextually All other interpretations 
of line 33 give to line 35 the structuial function of padding If a 
star appeared what marvel was there in its being seen before day^ 
What need would there be for verification by witnesses^ On the 
other hand, if night was in the midst of her course/^ the fact that 
“ God was born in perfect light calls for explanation, and a star 
from which proceeded this extraordinary brilliance of day itself, 
but appearing before the day, would be provocative of wonder 

Lay IS used, I think, not only because it rhymes with day,^^ but 
because ^Uight” would make the pioximity of lyhtnesse in the 
following line displeasing The repetition of the sense, however, 
suggests the verse of Isaias, 9 2 on which many of the lyrics were 
based The people that walk in darkness have seen a great light 
to whom that dwelt in the shadow of death, light is risen Line 33 
on physical light, followed by line 34 on the figurative light of 
Christ IS a common sequence The entiie stanza would mean, then, 
that although according to the measure of time, it was night, The 
second joy of that maid was on Christmas day, when God was born 
in full light, and brought light to us the star was seen before the 
day — the shepherds bear it witness 

SiSTEE Maey Immaculate, CSC 

'New Haven, Oonnecticut 


JACOB AND THE HOOLY JEW 

Ever since Skeat advanced the conjecture in his edition of 
Chaucer,^ Chauceiian editors have persistently followed him in 
suggesting that the ^^hooly Jew^^ to whose sheep’s shoulder bone 
Chaucer’s Pardoner ascribes magical powers (C, 350-71), may be 
the Biblical Jacob Though qualifying the identification with a 

16^(2, p 32 The original Latin by John of Hildesheim was written 
between 1364 and 1375 Although the translation which I have quoted 
belongs to the fifteenth century, the sense of the passage coi responds per 
fectly with the original Cf H^storium Tr%um Regum, cap VIII, p 224 
^Oomplete Works of Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), v, 271 
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^ perhaps ^ or a ^ probably ^ Koch^^ Hmckley,® Manly, ^ and Robin- 
son ® adopt Skeat’s guess ® 

For the original speculation there was small basis Since Skeat 
there has been no testimony adduced in support of that speculation 
Reexamination of the evidence for Skeat^s initial conjecture fails 
to justify the inclusion of the note in subsequent editions of 
Chaucer^s works 

To the shoulder bone Which that was of an hooly Jewes sheep 
(C, 351) Chaucer^s Pardoner attributes wonder-working genius to 
cure snake-bite, tape worm, vaiiola, scab, to multiply cattle and 
wealth, to dissolve jealousy The multiplying of wealth could be 
achieved only by following a ritual which ^Hhilke hooly Jew oure 
eldres taughte (C, 364) 

By this last reference it is apparent that the holy Jew was one of 
the Old Testament patriarchs That this patriarch was Jacob, 
Skeat surmised after collating the passage with Genesis xxx A 
suggestive parallel to the lines in the Pardoner's Prologue was dis- 
coveied in the fact that 1) Jacob had sheep, 2) he dipped rods in 
watei from which the flocks drank, which made them conceive, 
3) by means of this magical trick his cattle and wealth were 
mci eased Though Jacob’s wizardry was accomplished not through 
a sheep-bone but through the use of wooden rods, Skeat would have 
us assume that the thaumaturgic properties of the rods were some- 
how transferred to the shouldei-bone of Jacob’s sheep 

As Manly has pointed out,® there is almost nothing in the account 
of Jacob’s trick to explam the effects of the shoulder bone In 
the Genesis version, Jacob’s chief intent was to make sheep and 
goats bung forth then young changed m appearance and color to 
correspond with the pilled rods which he placed before them as they 
drank from the water In the Pardoners Prologue there is no 

^Pardoner^s Prologue and Tale, Chaucer Society Publication, 2 Series 
35, p 100 

^ Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, 1907), p 165 

^CT (New York, 1931), p 615 
Chaucer^ s Complete Works (Boston, 1933), p 834 

6 Carleton Brown, however, dissents “ As the Pardoner did not think it 
necessary to be more precise, it seems idle to speculate on his identity ” 
a he Pardoner^ s Tale (Oxford, 1935), p 29 

There is little substance to an additional conjecture that the ^ hooly 
Jew' IS not Jacob but G-ideon (Judges vi) MLN (1928), XLin, 536 

® Op c%t , p 615 
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suggestion of any such effects By drinking water into winch the 
shoulder bone of the Jew^s sheep has been dipped, beasts are simply 
cured of their illnesses They neither increase in numbers nor 
bring foith strange-colored offspring The Pardoner’s piescript does 
provide for an increase in cattle and goods, but only if the goodman 
himself, not the cattle, drink potions of the shoulder bone 

If that the goodman that the beestes oweth 
Wol evry wyke, er that the cok hym croweth, 

Fastynge, drynken of this welle a draughte, 

As thilke hooly Jew cure eldres taughte, 

His beestes and his stoor shal multiplie (C, 361-65 ) 

Nothing in the Biblical account of Jacob offers a parallel to this 
passage m the Pardoner's Prologue If any holy Jew ever taught 
such ritualistic hocus pocus to ^^oure eldres,” it was not Jacob. 
Einally, no support for Skeat’s identification is provided by the last 
virtue credited to a potion of the shoulder bone, that of blinding a 
cuckold to his wife’s infidelity 

It IS apparent that in hazardmg an identification of the hooly 
Jew ” with Jacob, Skeat chose to ignore the many points at which 
the two failed to coincide The variance is by no means insignifi- 
cant, comprismg as it does the bulk of the Pardoner’s prescript. 
When it IS likewise realized that Chaucer had two opportunities to 
identify the holy J ew but chose both times to avoid an identification, 
there seems little to justify Skeat’s guess 

That the attempt to ascribe the shoulder-bone of the sheep to a 
paiticular individual is gratuitous is further suggested by a passage 
in the Parson's Tale There Chaucer represents the Parson de- 
nouncmg false enchauntours or nigromanciens ” who practice 
their occult art of divination in bacyns ful of water ... or in a 
shulderboon of a sheep” (i, 603). These, thimders the Parson, 
^^doon cursedly and dampnably agayns Crist and al the feith of 
hooly chirche.” (i, 604) There is ground for the assumption that 
this shulderboon of a sheep ” used in divination in the Parson's 
Tale inspired the creation of the sholder-booii Which that was of 
an hooly Jewes sheep” m the Pardonei's Prologue. The number 
of passages in the Pardoner's Tale derived from or parallel with 
portions of the Parson's Tale upholds this hypothesis ® J L Lowes 

«Bmil Koeppel, Herng’s AroUv (1891), LXXXTO, 39-41, Victor Lang- 
kaiLS, Angl%(L (n f XLI, 1929), im, 246 
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assumes its Yalidity . , the Pardoner^s shoulder bone of a sheep 
with its use as a charm for curing animals (and even men) comes 
also from the Parson's Tale 

Eurther evidence other than a verbal one of the connection 
between the two passages is offered by a comparison of the uses oi 
the shoulder bone in the two passages m question In each instance 
the shoulder bone is employed superstitiously, though to different 
ends Indeed, an examination of the claims the Pardoner makes 
for the shoulder bone relic suggests that these are as fit a subject 
for the Parson^s reprobation as the superstitious trick of divination 
by sheep bone. Par from suiting the procedure usual in the em- 
ployment of sacred relics, the Pardoner^s prescription suggests 
rather the cabalistic ritual ^^of adjuracioun and conjuracioun as 
doon these false enchauntours or nigromanciens condemned by 
the Parson A relic which, dipped in water, can cure beasts , which, 
taken once a week at sunrise before touching food, can increase 
wealth, whichj dipped in broth, can allay the suspicion of a husband 
cuckolded by priests, is less relic than talisman or chaim 

In view of these facts, the assumed identity of the powers of the 
sheep-bone relic with those of Jacobis rods becomes still less credible 
The original sheep bone used m divmation, belonged to no holy 
Jew, rather, it was associated with a superstitious practice which 
the Paison had unequivocally damned The shoulder bone in the 
Pardoner's Tale, we have shown, is likewise associated with pagan 
practices though described as a sacred relic belonging to a hooly 
Jew Would it not be incongruous to identify the holy Jew on the 
basis of these practices now demonstrated as pagan, on the basis of 
a sheep bone relic associated in ChaucePs mind with a pagan 
rituaP Yet it was on these bases that Skeat advanced his identifi- 
cation of the holy Jew Evidence that points to a separation in 
Ohaucer^s mmd between the ^ shoulder bone of a sheep ^ and the 

^^PMLA (1915), XXX, 265 

In his edition of The Pardoner's Tale, Carleton Brown has called atten- 
tion to the similarity of the Pardoner^s instructions to those found m 
medieval charms and remedies for healing beasts, and suggests here the 
influence of medieval folk-lore 

Op cit , p X 

In the section of the Parson's Tale immediately following the " shulder- 
boon of a sheep” passage, the Parson arraigns the use of ‘‘Charmes for 
woundes or maladie of men or of heestes” (I, 606) 
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^holy J&w/ and establishes a division between its character as a 
relic and the powers assigned to it, hardly allows for an identijd- 
cation which depends on the intimate relation of all four 

Though Chaucer did not have Jacob m mind 3n fatheiing the 
shoulder bone relic upon a ^^hooly Jew,^^ the fact that it is a holy 
Jew^s relic which commands such anomalous powers may not be 
without significance For the Pardoner^s superstitious peasant 
audience, the powers credited to the sheep bone would seem the 
more potent for having been derived from a Jew In addition to 
sharing with Christian relics the glory of inspiring miracles, the 
relic of a holy Jew would be reputed to have special dispensations 
For one, the Jew in the Middle Ages was famed in medicine as the 
heir to the nostrums of Araby, his relic, consequently, would be 
an instrument possessing vicariously the therapeutic powers of the 
Hebrews, receiving them by the same process by which the relic of 
a saint is endowed with his specific virtues The power of curing 
the illnesses of beasts, theiefore, would be within the special 
piovince of a holy Jew’s relic Further, the fact that the relic was 
that of a Jew and not of a Christian justified the Pardoner’s ascrib- 
mg to it almost any capacities, however uncanonical they might be 
No question of orthodoxy was involved in the use of a Jew’s lelic 
to serve the interests of Chiistian folk Consequently, in pioposing 
the use of the relic to increase wealth, the Pardoner would feel 
perfectly free to prescribe a ritual ceremony, as well as to invest the 
shoulder bone of the sheep with the precious virtue of making a 
wittol out of a cuckold. In the minds of the peasant auditors there 
would be no concern about these, there would be only the satis- 
faction of having a Church benediction over their avarice 
The humor of representmg an old sheep bone as the potent relic 
of an Old Testament worthy has long been appreciated, but there 
now becomes apparent a supplement to the jest the representation 
of the holy Jew’s relic as possessed of pagan, even sacrilegious 

Eeliquanes commonly contained the relics of Old Testament worthies 
and events The body of the prophet Samuel, the original wood of Noah’s 
ark, rods used by Aaron and Moses when working their wonders before 
Pharaoh, were among souvenirs treasured and employed as specifics against 
all the ills to which the flesh is heir Jocelyn Ehys, The Behquary (Lon- 
don, 1930), pp 14, 15, 51 

Donald Campbell, Arabian Medicine and its Influence on the Middle 
Ages (London, 1926), i, 116, 138, 140 
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powers This incongruity has helped to establish the error of 
Skeat in identifying the ^^looly Jew^^ with Jacob More signifi- 
cantly, it has extended one point further, evidence of Chaucefs 
satirical wit 

Leo J. KwKm 

Brooklyn College 


CHAUCER^S ARCHANGEL 

In Notes and Quenes, olxxv, no 19 (Nov 5, 1938), 332, D^Arcy 
W Thompson, the distinguished author of A Glossary of Greek 
Birds (Oxford, 1895), offers an explanation of the bird-name 
archaungell in line 915 of Chaucer^s Romaunt of the Eose/^ 
The passage in question reads 

912 And lie (Cupide) was atr with hriddes wryen 
With popyniay with nyghtyngale 
With Chalaundie and with wodewale 
With fynche with lark and with archanngeit 
He semede as he were an Amigetr 
That doun were comen fro heuene clere ^ 

Thompson finds no similar word among the many English pro- 
vincial bird-names recorded by Swamson or by Kirke Swann, nor 
among the French and other foreign bird-names collected by Eol- 
land, Giglioli, Suolahti and others Archaungell is commonly 
translated ^Hitmouse^^ because it apparently is meant to parallel 
mesange in the Roman de la Rose,” Chaucer^s source, where 
the corresponding passage reads 

893 Car il lert tout covers d’ oisiaus, 

De papegaus, de rossignaus, 

De calandres et de mesanges , 

II semhloit que ce fust uns anges 
Qui fust tout droit venus du ciau ® 


^ Max Kaluza, The Romaunt of the Bose from the Unique Qrlasgow Ms 
Parallel with its Original Le Roman de la Bose Part I (1891), p 55 

0 , p 54 See, e g, Robert Bell’s edition of Chaucer’s works (Lon- 
don, 1855), p 43, note The Archaungelle appears to mean the bird called 
the titmouse, as mesange, which bears this signification, is the word in 
the original In Urry’s Glossary, archaungelle is eironeously interpreted 
an herb so called,” and the edition by W W Skeat (Oxford, 1929), note to 
line 915 archaungel = titmouse ” 

2 
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But Thompson claims that its meaning and origin are alike un- 
known.” He concludes that archaungell ” is a literary, not a 
vernacular name and that Chaucer oiiginally wrote something like 
this 

Witli flncli, with lark and with acauntliyl, 

He semede as he were an aungel 

Acaunthyl,” Thompson suggests, is Chaucer’s adaptation of 
aj<av6aXt^ Or acanthyllis, meaning goldfinch or siskin ® Under the 
influence of ^^aungell” in the next line scribes, we are led to 
assume, corrupted Chaucer’s acaunthyl ” into acanthal ” = 
acanpal,” where the p might easily be mistaken for a g, and so 
to ^ arcangal ’ and ^ archangel ’ 1 

Thompson’s devious but still easy road” is certainly an m- 
genious explanation of the hapax legomenon archaungell ” ^ In 
my opmion, his explanation is too ingenious It amounts to leger- 
demain I herewith ofier a simpler answer. 

With Thompson I assume that scribes corrupted the bird-name 
which Chaucer had originally set down in line 915. This original 
bird-name, I claim, is not a literary, but a vernacular name, and 
its origin and meaning are known. 

My guess is that Chaucer, in his search for a bird-name which 
would rime with ^^aungell,” chose the name of the bird who is 
known to-day as the red-backed shrike {Lamm colluno) This bird 
IS a singer and has plumage gay enough to warrant its inclusion in 
Cupid’s aviary ® The Middle-Bnglish name of the red-backed shrike 
IS wariangel.” This is a dimmutive of the Old English “ wearg,” 
meaning felon ” or criminal ” ® Some form of the diminutive 

®Cf D’Arcy W Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (Oxford, 1895), 
PP 

*Cf John S P Tatloek and Arthur G Kennedy, A Gonoordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of the Rose 
Published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington (1927), p 39, 5 v 

archangel 

® See Pechuel Loesche (ed ), Brehms Tierlehen^, Togel, 1 (Leipzig-Wien, 
1891), PP 492 f 

H Stratmann, Middle-Bngltsh Dictionary ed by H Bradley (Ox- 
ford, 1891), 669 f “ wariangel ” = butcher bird This (butcher-bird) is 
one of the modern provincial names of the great grey shrike {Lamus 
eiscubitor) and of the red-backed shrike {Lamus colluno) , cf Charles 
Swainson, The Folk Lore and Provincial Fames of British Birds (London, 
1886), p 47, H Kirke Swann, A Dictionary of English md Folk-Names of 
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of wearg must have been the standard name, or at least one of 
the standard names, of the Lomus colluno in England and in Ger- 
many at Chaucer’s time It occurs already in Old High German 
glosses ^ In Middle English it is found in the form of wayryngle ” 
in The Wars of Alexander,^ Suolahti lists related forms, e. g , 
wargil,” for Middle High German Warkengel,” Werkengel/’ 
Werckhengel ” are recorded for sixteenth-century Germany.^ And 
the name lives on to-day in a number of variations as one of the 
provmcial names of the red-backed shrike in England and in Ger- 
many, England wariangle,” weirangle,” wirrangle,” ^^wier- 
angel,” wierangle ” Germany Wurgengel,” WorgengeV’ 
Quarkringel,” Warkvogel,” Wartenkrengel ” 

Chaucer evidently did not have to go far afield in order to find a 
bird-name that would rime with aungeE.” As a matter of fact, 
he was acquainted with the name wariangel ” He used it line 
1408 of the Eriar’s Tale ” 

D 1407 This SomonoTir/that was as ful of Tangles 
As ful of venym been thise waryangles 


Bntish Birds (London, 1913), p 37, Hugo Suolahti, Die deutsohen Vogel 
namen (Straszburg, 1909), p 147 

^Suolahti, 0 0 , pp 148 f OHG wargengil, wargengel, warkengel, war 
chengil, warchengel, warechengil, warcgengel, wargmgel, warchelgel Strat 
mann, ibid MLG wargmgel Cf Hermann Stadler (ed ), Alberti Magm 
de animalibus ( “ Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters 
Texte und Untersuchungen,’^ [Munster i W, 1916]), vn, 1, 4, pp 510 f 
avis apu^ nos quae warchengel vocatur 
® W W Skeat (ed ), The Wars of Alexander An Alliterative Romance 
translated chiefly from the JSistoria Alexandri Magm de Preliis Early 
English Text Society Extra Series,” Ho XLvn [London, 1886]), p 94, 
line 1706 of Ms Ashmole 44 A wirling, a wayryngle a wawilejid 
shrewe, cf p 469 wayryngle,” a little villain 
® Suolahti, 0 c , p 149 

Swainson, o o , p 47 , Swann, o o , p 266 , Joseph Wright, The Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary vi (London, 1905), p 386 

Suolahti, 0 c, p 150, Pechuel Loesche, o o, pp 486, 492 Cf the 
form “ wargkrengel in Bt Hildegardis Physica Lib VI, de avibus, cap 
65 (Migne, PL cxovii, col 1307) 

Six Text Print of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales Group D Fragment 
V This IS the reading of the Ellesmere and Corpus Mss Other readings 
are ‘Wanangelys” (Cambiidge Ms), "wereangles” (Lansdowne Ms) 
Miss M Dean of the Chaucer Laboratory of the University of Chicago has 
very kindly furnished the following information concerning Friar’s Tale,” 
D 1408 A little over half the Mss , including those on which the text is 
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Wariangel may easily have been copied as ariangel and 
^^anangeV^ m turn, may have been corrupted into ^^arc(h)- 
angel ” My suggestion, therefore, is that Chaucer wrote some- 
thing like this 

With fynche with lark and with waiiangel 
He semede as he were an amigel 


The University of Chicago 


John G, Kitnstmann 


CHAUCER’S TAILLYNOE TNOUGE, CANTERBURY 
TALES, 1624 ^ 

Mr Claude Jones’ interpretation ^ of taillynge m the last line of 
the Shi'pmaris Tale ^ as a pun involving the meaning sexual 
intercourse ” has the advantage of being immediately obvious to the 
modern reader Such immediate obviousness, however, is not an 
infallible guide to the meanmg of a word in a fourteenth centuiy 

based, have wariangles ” Variants are vanangles Bs-En^ Gg, in euery 
angle Gl-Ra® -Tc^, veeranglis He, wrangelens Hk Ld® Mc-Ra’- Ry®, the 
varyangels Ii, veri angeles Ra®, warsangelis To, wery bangles Ch Cx®, 
wary angles Cp En® Ei Sl^, wereganglis Ha®, wery angles Ha* Mm Ry^, 
wan anglees Ld^, warry anglis Se, hys wrangeles Ph® See now Manlj- 
Rickert, The Teast of The Canterhury Tales, tl {Chicago, 1940), pp 145 f 
Since butcherbird is one of the names of the great grey shrike and of 
the red backed shrike (see note 6), and since lesser butcherbird is a name 
of the bearded titmouse {Panurus hiarmicus, see Swainson, o c, pp 30f ), 
and since “ mouse ” in titmouse is etymologically identical with the Ger- 
man Meise and the French " m4s-ange,” and since the Lcmius minor, a 
relative of our Lanius oollurio, is sometimes called Meisenkonig or 
"Meisenwolf” (Suolahti, o c, p 152), some may be temped to assume a 
resemblance between the titmouse and the red-backed shrike and to see in 
this resemblance an (additional) reason of Chaucer’s translation of 
"mesange” by ‘‘ wan angel,” the name of the red-backed shrike In my 
opinion, Chaucer was not interested in translation He was interested in 
finding a rime-word, just as the author of the " Roman de la Rose ” had no 
particular reason for including ttie “mesanges” in hxs bird-catalogue, 
except the need of a word that would rime with anges ” 

* Research Paper 662, Journa’’ Series, University of Arkansas, 

Chaucer’s Taillynge Ynough” MLN , m (1937), 570 
® Canterbury Tales, B® 1624 
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text, and Mr Jones^ suggestion calls for a closer examination than it 
receives in his brief note, the argument of which may be summarized 
as follows (1) the word taille an B ^ 1606 is probably a pun 
involving the meanings ^Hally^^ and pudendum (2) the Ship- 
man^s final blessing is adapted to the story which precedes ® 
(3) tailing has today, and possibly had m Chaucer^s day, the 
meaning sexual intercourse 

Any student moderately familiar with Chaucer^s works can easily 
multiply examples to prove that the meaning of a word at the 
present day is no safe guide to the Chaucerian meaning The 
possibility that a word had a particular meaning m the fouiteenth 
century is not increased by the fact that the same word has that 
meaning today Furthermore, possibility is no ground on which to 
build an argument , it can at best serve only as the basis for a more 
or less plausible guess when other evidence fails The only safe 
grounds foi determining the meanmg a word had in the fourteenth 
century are either examples in the works of Chaucer^s contem- 
poraries or in other passages in Chaucei of the use of the word in 
a context that makes the meanmg unmistakable, or positive and 
unmistakable evidence of the meaning m the passage under discussion 

Chaucei used the word taillynge (from OPr tazller) only once, 
in B ^ 1624, he used tailing (from OE tse^l) nowhere in his extant 
works With the exception of Partridge, who dates the meaning 
from the eighteenth century, and of Farmer and Henley, who give 
no dates, none of the sources of information I have been able to 
consult give the veib tail with the meaning to have sexual inter- 
course Not anywhere have I found the verbal noun tailing with 
the meaning Mr Jones gives it^ The evidence for the interpre- 

® F N* Robinson, ed , The Complete Worhs of Ceoffre^ Ohaucer, Student^s 
Cambiidge Edition (Boston, 1933), p 839, nt to CT 1624: (vii, 434 in 
Robinson’s numbering) The passage is quoted by Jones, loc ext 

^ Mr Jones cites no reference or authority for the present day meaning 
of taxiing, and at first, because I had never heard the word used with that 
meaning in the course of a fairly intimate familiarity with the low ele- 
xnent — ^not slang, as Mr Jones calls it — of the vocabulary of the Mid-West, 
I was inclined to doubt the accuracy of his statement The verb taxi is, 
however, given with the meaning ‘'to coit” by Eric Partridge, A Dic- 
tionary of Slang and Unconventional English (New York, 1937), and it is 
listed among the English synonyms for the verb nde with the meaning “ to 
possess carnally” by John S Farmer and W E Henley, Slang and its 
Analogues (Printed for Subscribers Only, 1890-1904) Mr Jones cites the 
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tation of taiTlynge must be foimd, then, in the last lines of the 
Shipman" s Tale themselves 

The late John Koch some twenty-six years ago perceived the 
significance of score it upon my taille in 1606 for the inter- 
pretation, and therefore for the determination of the coirect read- 
ing of B2 1624 

Fur Taillynge lesen C [Corpus 198], L [Lansdowne 851] Toylyng, SI 
[Sloane 1685] (fur G [Gg 4 27]) und [Harley 7334] Talynge, welches 
alle Edd akzeptieren Allein abgesehen von der unsicheren burgschaft fur 
diese variante, scheint mir auch der sum dieses ausdruckes hier nicbt recht 
angemessen Der liebe Gott soil den pilgern erzahlungen bis an ihr lebens 
ende senden? Ich glaube vielmebr, dass die lesait von E [Ellesmere], 
He [Hengwrt], D [Dd 4 27], P [Petworth], ahnlich auch die von C, L, 
ganz riehtig ist, und zwar erne etwas schlupfnge beziehung auf v 13 322 
1606] enthalt, wo die frau ihren gatten auffordert, ihre scbuld auf ihr 
Lerhholz zu sclireiben sie wolle sie allmahlich im bette abtragen (v 
13 330 [B* 1614]) Der erzahler (oder die erzahlenn? s v 13018 ff [B® 
1201 ff ] ) spricht also zum schluss den wunsch aus, es moge solches 
“ kerben,” dh der eheliclie genuss, alien bis zu ihrem seligen ende vergonnt 
sein Ein solcher gedanke wurde dem tone der ganzen erzablung besser 
entsprechen als der hier unmotmerte wunsch, immer mit erzahlungen 
bedacht zu werden ® 

The evidence which the context gives for the interpretation of 
taillynge seems to me unmistakable, but the interpretation does 
not make a pun of taillynge, for it gives no evidence that the veibal 
noun tailing was used in Chaucer^s day with the meaning sexual 
mtercourse,^^ the second of the ^Hwo completely separate mean- 

latter for the meaning of the noun iml, but he seems to have overlooked 
the evidence for the verb 

The sources I have been able to examine in addition to Partridge, and 
Farmer and Henley are MD, Bosworth-Toller , Bradley-Stratmann , 
Halliwell , Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary , the glossaries in the pub- 
lications of the Early English Text Society 

® Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Chaucers Ganterlury Tales, Englische 
Btudien, XLvn (1913-14), 385 Mr Jones apparently overlooked these 
notes 

Although perceiving the innuendo, Koch does not make it clear that he 
recognized the pun which, I agree with Mr Jones, is probably present in 
iaille Piofessor Tatlock’s reference to a pun “near the end of the Ship- 
man^s Tale^^ C^Puns in Chaucer,” Elugel Memorial Yolume, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University Publications, University Series [Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1916], p 230) IS probably, because of the use of ‘"near,” to be taken 
as referring to B® 1606 rather than to B® 1624 
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mgs ” ® involved in a pnn that is needed here Bather than a 
piin, tailly7ige involves a subtleness of innuendo that is aitistically 
superior When the Shipman — or even better^ the Wife of Bath — 
asked for tallying enough’^ his hearers iveie puzzled for the 
meiest fraction of a second^ the pim on taille^ made explicit by 
1614, was still in their minds, so that they immediately interpreted 
the narrator^s blessing in the light of the system of household 
accounting employed by the wife of the merchant of Seint Denys 
The double entendie was conveyed, and even the Prioress, who must 
have assumed hei most stately manner befoie the Miller^s vocabulary 
and who may well have been offended at the Shipman^s monk 
and the Host’s remarks ® could en^oy it without losing her com- 
trefeted cheere of court 

Egbert A Caldweel 

The University of Arkansas 


ENGLISH FUNK 

Sir James Murray says somewhere that English words whose 
history is obscure may eventually be explained by an examination 
of modern French patois There is little doubt that a considerable 
proportion of English words borrowed from French were thoroughly 
populai in character An examination of French patois of the west 
and the northwest, prompted by an article of Antoine Thomas,^ has 
enabled us to explain funk^ the origin of which is noted as unknown 
or uncertain in the etymological dictionaries 

The NED? lists several funk. We are not considering here 

® Xhid , p 232, nt 16 

^ 1 am fully aware of the danger inherent in the argument from negative 
evidence on which my refusal to admit a pun m taillynge depends It is, 
however, better to be limited by negative evidence to the extent of lef using 
to go beyond the conclusions warranted by what positive evidence exists, 
than it IS to assume an unsubstantiated meaning for a word merely to 
support an interpretation that is not needed and that is artistically 
inf ei 101 

® Cf George Lyman ICittredge, Chaucer <md his Poetry (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1915), pp 174 5 

^ Notes 4tymologiques et leocicographiques, Romania xxxix (1910), 231 

^The New English Dictionary, edited by J A H Murray, Oxford, 
1888 etc 
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funic (sb,^) ^ spark/ whicb is Germanic m origin, nor fun I (sb^) 
^strong smell or stink/ which is probably to be associated with 
Eumigaee (REW 3570), but the funic which is listed in the NED 
(iv, 607a) as follows 

Funk sb ® slang First mentioned as Oxford slang, possibly as Lye suggests 
a Flemish fonoh (Kilian) , the origin of which is unknown 1 Cowering 
fear , a state of panic or shrinking terror 2 One who funks , a coward 
1743 

Funk v = slang Belongs to Funk sb ® 1 mtr To flinch or shrink through 
fear, ‘to show the white feather’, to tiy to back out of anything 
1737-39 2 trans To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or evade (an 

undertaking, duty, etc ) Also to fnnh it 3 To fear, be afraid of a 
person 4 To frighten or scaie 

These words are attested late in the literature {funh sb ® 1743 , 
funic 1737-39) and their remote past seems to offer no docu- 
mentation, but the fact that they have not appeared earlier may be 
attributed to their colloquial chaiacter, and there is no reason for 
supposing that they are not old words 

The patois of western and northwestern France show a series of 
words which we wish immediately to confront with funh 

(a) Haut-Maine (Le Mans) feumque, foumqm, fumque> adj ‘sujet k 
s’effrayci, qui fouine facilement, quinteux, capncieux, impressionable ’ ® 

(b) Bas-Maine foumh, fumJc ‘ombrageux, sauvage’ Dottm gives one 
example where the word applies to the f i ight of pigs * 

(c) ] Poitou fremcle^ adj des 2 genres ‘ chatouilleux,’ par extension 
‘ gai, vif ’ , frenicUou, adj ‘ chatouilleux ’ , fremcleai, v ‘ chatouiller ’ ® 
2 Poitou fremclouas adj ‘chatouilleux’ Ce mot qui ne s’appliqua 
d’abord qu’ aux chevaux est employ^ pour les personnes , fremcler 
V n ‘se remuer, s’agiter ’ ® 

(d) Basse-Gdtine formole, adj des deus genres ‘non appnvoisd, ’ en par- 
lant des animaus , par extension s’applique aus personnes susceptibles 

The similarity in meaning between English funh and these 
French patois words, especially feumque^ founique, f unique (Haut- 

* K de Montesson, Vocahulaire du Haut-Maine, Paris-Le Mans, 1899, pp 
261, 272, 279 

*■ G Dottm, Glossaire des parlers du Bas Maine, Pans, 1910, 212 

®Lalanne, Glossatre du patois poifetin, Poitiers, 1868, M4moires de la 
Bociet^ des Antiquaires de VOuest, Vol 32, 140 

®G L^vrier, Dictionnatre 4tymologique du patois poitemn, Niort, 1867, 
112 

^ C Puichard, Diotionnaire du patois du Bas Gdiinais, Bevue de philologie 
frangaise et de littSrature, 1893, 51 
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Maine) and foumh, fumh (Bas-Maine), is at first glance so strik- 
ing that a relationship seems assured, provided we can explain 
divergences in form The fact that the French words are primarily 
adjectives creates no difficulty The common origin will show that 
English funk was probably first an adjective 
The NED (iv, 608a) lists as follows several funk which it sepa- 
rates from funk sb ^ cowering fear etc/ and funk v ^ ^ to flinch or 
shrink through fear etc/ 

Funk V ® Scottish and north app onomatopoeic trans and %ntr To kick 
1709 (The examples given all concern horses ) 

Funk sh* Scottish and north 1 A kick 1838 (The examples given all 
concern horses ) 2 111 humor, passion 

The Century DicUonary^ also lists an adjective funk ^ cross, ill- 
tempered,^ and Scottish has further a noun funker ^ a horse or cow 
that kicks ^ ® These words (the adjective funk and the noun 
funker) are quite obviously to be associated with funk v.^ and 
funk sb.^ 

The suggestion of the NEB that these funk (v.® and sb ^) are 
apparently onomatopoeic^^ is not to be retamed. Webster^® is 
correct here, although not very positive, when it links these words 
(funk V ^ and sb ^) with funk v ^ ^to flinch or shrink through fear, 
etc/ (and therefore likewise with funk sb ® ^cowering fear’ etc ) 
The kick of a horse or cow is most often a manifestation of fear or 
irritation In this respect we may compare funk v.® to kick ’ 
and funk sb ^ ^ a kick,’ with certain members of the French patois 
group which refer specifically to animals (as well as to persons) 
Bas-Maine foumk, fumk ^ombrageux, sauvage’ (pigs), Basse- 
Gfitme formcle ^non apprivois6’ (animals m general), Poitou 

® The Century DicUonary and Oyclopedta of the English Languagef New 
York, 1911, rv, 2412 a 

® A Soofs Dialect Dictionary, London, 1911, p 196 

Wehster^s Neu? International Dictionary of the English Language, 1929, 
878 a 

Cf the "NED example of funk sb * “ He places his hand, unluckily, on 
the spot wheie Mr Pony is rather touchy Sundry vehement funks were 
the immediate consequence ” Cf also in the NED Funky f Funk sb ® 
‘ In a state of funk,’ frightened, nervous, timid, and Funky f Funk sb ^ 
'Given to kick as a hoise’ In The Century Dictionary Funky applies to 
both persons and horses adj 1 'Kicking, given to kicking as a hoise’ 
2 ' Easily angered, touchy,’ as does Funk sb * 
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fremcloux ^ cliatomlleiix ^ (horses), fremcler ^ se remuer, s^agiter^ 
(horses). 

Granted that these English funk (sb sb ^ v v ®) show close 
similarity in sense as a group to the family of French patois words 
(a, b, c c d, above), how can the form funk be explained and 
related to them^ Before Thomas^ research on the origin of the 
French words, which were first recorded in the second half of the 
19th centuiy, there was an even longer gap in their history than in 
the case of English funk, but Thomas bridged it in remarkable 
fashion We give heie in some detail his etymology of the French 
patois words, for it is certainly that of funk. They are without 
doubt survivals of Old French fermcle, fomicUj femcle, fumcle, of 
which Godefroy^® notes a few examples from French medieval 
literary texts in the sense of ^ terrible ^ These Old French words 
do not represent an Hnfermcola as given by Korting,^^ but says 
Thomas 

II est plus naturel de penser au grec latinis4 phremttcus ou phrenetwus qui 
a pu toe reinplac4 barbarement par ^fremcus (Je note Temploi concur 
rent en latin, de auUous et de auletwus, bien que le grec ne paraisse pos 
seder quo aiJXijrt/cds [d4riv4 de ai'K6s 'Mte' par car ai\iK6$ ne 

s’emploie en grec que comme d4riv4 de oi^Xq 5 'cour’), d4riv4 reposant 
^ la fois sur # 17 ^ et sur frenum On sait que dans les mots emprunt4s par 
le fran§ais, la desinence normale, -%que, est parfois alt4r4e en -icZe, 

-laole cf louticle, omcUf souctcle, turmcle, demomacle, tr%aole'^^ 

English funk ^eems to represent medieval French fumcU in 
which the r (ef fremde) had already been lost by dissimilation and 
the e (ef fremde and femde) had been rounded by the influence 
of the labial, a common phenomenon Old French fumde appears 
to be also the point of departure for feumque, foumque, fumque 
(Haut-Maine) and foumk, fumk (Bas-Mame) , the latter show the 
same loss of final unaccented syllable as in English funk. It seems 
probable that funk came over early in some form from Western 
France. Brunot notes that au normanno-picard importe avec Fin- 

A Thomas, loo oit (cf note 3 above) 

F Godefroy, DiGtionnmre de Vancterme longue frongoxse^ Pans, 1881* 
1902, in, 764 a 

Lateimsch-romamschee Worterduch^ 3 Aufl, Paderborn, 1907 

15 01 VV Meyer-Lubke, Rom Etym Worterh no 6471, who accepts this 
etymology and gives other romance derivatives of phreneUcus 

Cf fusi.que, fis^que, fuimer, fem%er, fumelle, femelle, affuUer < *Affi 
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vasion de Guillaume, s^etait superpose au cours du xii® siecle un fort 
element angevin The political and economic relations in the 
12th and 13th centuries between England and its continental tribu- 
taries An^ou, Maine, and Poitou, are too well known to require 
comment 

The medieval French words and the modern French patois words 
show normal accentuation of the t The compression of English 
funk to the exclusion of the ^ is undoubtedly old and is due to the 
shift of the stress accent to the first syllable, following the system 
of accentuation in Middle English, to which we know that words 
borrowed from French were rapidly submitted Furthermore the 
unrounding of Old French u ( > u) m Middle English is entirely 
normal 

The French patois group and English funk (sb®, sb^ v.^ v®, 
ad] ) theiefoie have as etymon, Phreneticus (<^/>mTL/co?) > 
‘^‘Feenicxjs and they are closer to it m meaning than are the Old 
French words {fermcle, formcle, femcle, fumcle) attested in 
medieval literary texts Hence the various funk, which we have 
been considering, should figure m the dictionaries as members of a 

Perd Brunot, JSistoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 1900, r, 
319 Cf NED , I, General Explanations, x, note Anglo-French dia- 

lect of the 14th century was distinct not only from Parisian, but from all 
dialects of continental French In its origin a mixture of various Norman 
and othei Northern French dialects, aftei wards mixed with and greatly 
modified by Angevin, Parisian, Poitevin and other elements, and more and 
more exposed to the overpowering influence of literary French, it had yet 
received, on this side the Channel, a distinct and independent development, 
following in its phonology especially, English and not continental tenden- 
cies ’’ Cf also B Behrens, Zur Lautlehre der Franzosiscken Lehmoorter 
m Mitielenglischen, Heilbronn 1886, pp 2f , W W Skeat, English Dia- 
lects from the Eighth Century to the Present Day, Cambridge, 1912, 94 

Cf D Behrens, op cit , 67 Vokale der ursprunglichen Hochtonsilbe 
sind dem Ausfall unterwoifen wenn eine derselben unmittelbar vorherge 
hende Silbe nach germanischer Accentuirungsweise den Ton erhalt ” In 
addition to the numerous examples, mostly obsolete words, cited by Behrens, 
we may add modern English nurse (F nourmce), laich (OF laiioe), furl 
(OF fardel), poult (F poulet), quail (OF quariel) and obsolete folt 
(OP folet) Cf also monJc (AS munuc, munec, L monachus) , mint (AS 
mynet, L moneta) The full form of such words often persists, however, 
or IS leintroduced at a later date PunJc was undoubtedly of purely popular 
usage from the beginning and found no corrective influences Its first 
recorded examples (18th century) are colloquial or slang 
123, 
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single etymological family. Funk is then the same word, etymo- 
logically speaking, as frantic (French frmehque)^ whose root 
(= ^p-qv) is also found in fienzy (French frenesie < Phkenesia, 

^p€ulTL<s) . 

Funk IS undoubtedly one of the sources of the family name Funk 
which IS well known on the civil list m England and the United 
States.^® It belongs to the category of proper names which express 
moral qualities and defects and which were for the most part 
ad 3 ectives Nolle^ Gayj Curtis (courtois). Jealous, Frank, True, 
etc We have pointed out that funk is etymologically an ad3ective 
and as such probably existed in Middle English, as it does in fact 
in the modern language (cf above funk, ad 3 ^ cross, ill-tempered . 
Thomas {he cit) notes as present day French family names which 
are survivals of Old French fernicle Fermcle, Permque (add also 
Fermg), and of which Funk may be said to be the equivalent m 
English Funk must have been oiiginally applied to a person who 
was ^ cross, ill-tempered," or perhaps to one who ^ funked,^ e. a 
coward 

Chaeles H. Livingston 

Bowdom College 


THE BASIS OP J -J EOUSSEAU^S CONTEMPORANEOUS 
REPUTATION IN ENGLAND 

The purpose of this article is to add to the light recently thrown 
on early English opinion of several individual works of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau by examimng the basis of almost all contempo- 
raneous opinion ^ The sentimental nature of Rousseau^s appeal has 
long been recogmzed, but the extent and nature of that appeal in 
eighteenth-century England has not been studied 

Funh, the family name, has also been attached to obsolete English funk 
* spark ^ 

Nouns aie also sources of pioper names of this sort Joy, Love, jETope, 
etc, but the adjective class is far moie numerous 
^See J H Warner, ‘'The Reaction m Eighteenth-Century England to 
Rousseau’s two Btscoursf’ FMLA , XLvm (1933), 471-87, and " Eighteenth- 
Century English Reactions to the Nouvelle PM LA , m ( 1937 ) , 

803-X9 , R B Sewall, " Rousseau’s First Discourse in England,” PMLA , lh 
( 1937), 908-11, “Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 
1762,” PQ , xvn ( 1938), 97-114, and “ Rousseau’s Second Discourse in Eng- 
land and Scotland from 1762 to 1772,” PQ , xvni (1939), 225-42 
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We find that both favorable and unfavorable reactions, regardless 
of the content of the work under consideration, were nearly always 
elicited by its real or imagined emotional appeal This was true 
from the first The Reverend William Bowyer, translator of the 
first of Rousseau^s well known writings, the Discours sur les sciences^ 
et les arts (1750), illustrates this by his implicit faith in the 
power of Rousseau^s oratory even, as he states, in the worst 
of causes According to him the D%scours is 

one of the finest modern pieces of oratory, and of so dangerous a persuasion, 
that if the author, instead of giving it in writing, had pronounced it with 
all the force which the fluency of tongue and the graces of action usually 
add to such orations in public, I should tremble for all the libraries of 
Europe, and dread his elocution almost as much as the fire and swords of 
Goths, Vandals, and Mussulmen * 

The response to Rousseau’s next important work, the Discours 
sur Vongvne de Vinegahte (1755), further exemplifies the emo- 
tional appeal of its author, even in his philosophical writings 
William Robeits, for example, maintained that they are 

not of the dry and factitious sort which consist of cold propositions of 
ethics and which involve themselves in a labyrinth of logical subtleties, but 
of that authentic, plain, and practical kind that regulates the feeling while 
It inteiests the heart ® 

James Beattie similarly testified that his heart exulted to contem- 
plate such sublime and successful efforts of the human intellect ” ^ 
Radical ” Tom Paine found in the Ducours a loveliness of 
sentiment in favor of liberty that excites respect and elevates the 
human faculties/’ ® while Thomas Day, author of the pedagogical 
novel, Sandfoid and Merton (1783), dedicated a poem, The Dying 
Negro (1773), to- Rousseau as to one 

® Preface to J -J Rousseau, A Discourse on the Arts and Sciences, as 
translated by the Reverend William Bowyer, London, 1761, and as quoted 
by John Nichols, Literacy Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, London, 
1812-13, II, 226-27 For other English reactions to the first Disoours see 
Warner, loc cit , and Sewall, loc cit 
® See his periodical, Looker On, "by the Reverend Simon Olive-Branch, 
London, 1792 93, No 50 for April 27, 1793 

^ Ant Essay on the Eature and Immutability of Truth (1770), as quoted 
in the Annual Register, xiv (1771), 256 
^Rights of Man (1791), m Works, New York, 1908, rv, 106 
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whose matchless eloquence is less admirable than the foititude with which 
he has developed the principles and defended the i ights of human nature 
[and whose] virtuous enthusiasm seems inspired by Heaven itself for the 
instruction of its creatures ® 

But it was the publication of the sentimental novel, the Nouvelle 
Heloise (1760), that resulted in the fiist pronounced widening of 
Eousseau^s fame, in England William Kenrick, the first English 
translator, cites the opinion of a reviewer in the Parisian J oiirml 
des sgavms 

Who can resist those torrents of pathetic language which penetrate the 
inmost soul and so tyrannically command our tears, those master strokes 
of simplicity which open the recesses of the human heart and excite the 
pleasure of weeping sensibility? ^ 

English opinion was more restrained, but, as might be expected, it 
stressed the emotional appeal A reviewer for the London Chronicle 
noted immediately that the work contained pictures of life and 
manners that speak to the heart and therefore cannot fail to 
please ” ® James Beattie decided after a hurried reading of the first 
volume that Rousseau possessed great knowledge of the human 
heart and that ^^his sensibility is exquisite, and his eloquence 
wonderfully affecting ® Another example of a great many similar 
comments, but one which is unusually analytical, is that of the 
anonymous author of Anecdotes of Polite Literature (1764) 

Of all the books I ever read Juhe is the most pathetic The whole story 
of her unsuccessful and unhappy passion is composed of so many moving 
circumstances, that I could never think of it without emotion It is an 
almost continued thiead of the true pathetic The hundred and seventh 
[letter] is amazedly affecting No breast, that is not adamant, 
can be proof against such a melancholy tale In the seventy-sixth, we see 
a different species of the pathetic, but equally admirable, after the more 
passionate ones, it displays a certain calm pathetic, a dignity of distress, 
that must touch a feeling heart most nearly 


® London, 1773, pp iii-iv For further details concerning English reac- 
tions to the second D%scours, see Warner and Sewall as cited in note 1 above 
'^Journal des sgavans (1761), as translated in Kennck’s preface to J -J 
Eousseau, Elo^saJ or a Ber%es of Or%g%nQ>l Letters, 2nd ed , London, 1761 
Six (1761), 204 

® Letter to Robert Arbuthnot, October 24, 1761 in William Forbes, An 
Aooouni^ of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, London, 1874, 2 vols , 
I, 46 

London, 1764, v, 152 For further details concerning the reception 
accorded the Nouvelle HSlcnse in England, see Warner, op cit , as cited in 
note 1 above 
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Although most oiitics deplored the moral influence of the 
Nouvelle Eeloise^ seveial passionately exclaimed that it made virtue 
amiable^ and Eichard Huid applauded Eousseau^s worship of an 
almost animate virtue James Beattie called Eousseau a moral 
writer of true genius/^ as contrasted with Hume and Hobbes^ 
Beattie also exclaimed that Eousseau^s sensibility enabled him to 
^^see through moial subjects at a glance/’ and to satisfy “both 
the heart and the understanding ” Thus Eousseau’s insistence on 
the post-man lage virtue of his heroine did not escape English 
notice Yexj -possibly the Nouvelle Eeloise (1760) was in the mind 
of a writer for the Briksh Magaziiie (1761) when he clearly pre- 
sented the moral and philosophical basis of the English sentimental 
movement 

The heart, cultivated by pieeept and -warned by example improves in 
sensibility, which is the foundation of taste By distinguishing the influ- 
ence and scope of morality, and cherishing the ideas of benevolence, it [the 
heart] acquiies a habit of sympathy which tenderly feels responsive, like 
the vibrations of unisons, to e\ery touch of moial beauty Hence it is that 
a man of social heait, made tendei b-y the practice of virtue, is waked to 
the most pathetic emotions by every uncommon instance of generosity and 
greatness of soul Is there any man so dead to sentiment, so lost to 
humanity, as to read unmoved the geneious behaviour of the Komans to 
the states of Greece’ Historical knowledge, indeed becomes neces- 
sary, but, as the formation of the heart is of the -first consequence, 
and should precede the cultivation of the understanding, such striking 
instances of supei lor v ii tue ought to be culled for the perusal of the young 
pupil, who w ill 1 ead them with cagci ness and revolve them with pleasure 
Thus the young mind becomes enamouied of moral beauty, and the passions 
are lifted on the side of humanity Virtue and sentiment reciprocally 
assist each other, and both conduce to the improvement of perception 

Furthermore it is easy to see m any study of Rousseau’s reputa- 
tion the mutual aid of the sentimental and the political movements 
of the late eighteenth century Day and Fame, cited above, are 
only two of many political liberals who welcomed with distinctly 
“ sentimental ” phraseology the influence of Eousseau toward free- 
dom and equality This influence was found to emanate not only 

Hurd, Commonplace Book,” Metnoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Revmend Eichard Hurd, ed Rev Fiancis Kilvert, London, 1860, pp 
81-82 

^^Biitish Magazine or Monthly Repositofy, ill, 493 (Sept, 1761) 

See also William Godwin, Enquiry Gonceming Human Justice (1793) 
in Works, New York, 1926, i, 95, il, 33-34 n , James Mackintosh, Vindiciae 
G-alUcae (1791) in Miscellaneous Works, London, 1851, pp 139, 689, John 
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from the two Discours but also from jSrrnle (1762) and from the 
Oontrat social (1762) An amusing incident in the career of 
Capell Lofft, a vigorous opponent of Buike^s views on the French 
Revolution, will illustiate Lofft inserted in the Gentlemanf s 
Magazine (1786) a passionate appeal for nuts or a branch from a 
walnut tree planted by the youthful Rousseau He wrote that he 
wished to plant these beside acorns which grew on the plantation 
of the Deliverer of America An outraged patriot who signed 
himself '^Entre Nous^^ responded immediately with the assertion 
that it would give me pleasure to accommodate him with a few 
nuts But the correspondent asserted that his enthusiasm for 
this French writer is not yet arrived to the same pitch as that 
of Lofft^s, and he recommended to Lofft^s consi delation the royal 
oak and Shakespeare^s mulbeiry tree Lofft returned with charac- 
teristic force and sentiment by asserting that none ever read 
Rousseau with any pleasure that does not remember him with the 
greatest The productions of such a mind cannot merely and coldly 
be found agreeable They either enrapture, or they cannot be felt 
Lofft then continued to hail Rousseau as the eloquent asseiter of 
the primary and equal rights of humanity,^^ and as “ the deliverer 
of the human mind from many degrading pre 3 udices destructive 
of political and private happiness 

Naturally, sentimental phraseology was comparatively infiequent 
in English comment on the pedagogical theories of JjJmile (1762), 
but several passionate excerpts were translated foi the London 
Ohromcle (1762) under the heading of Beauties Many of 
these presented Rousseau^s position on religion under the title of 

Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard,^^ an example of which is 
the following emotional comment on the Bible and on the chaiacter 
of Jesus 

What gentleness and purity in his manners ’ What mildness and affect- 
ing grace in his instiuctions » What elevation and dignity in his maxims » 
What deep wisdom in his discourses’ What presence of mind, what deli- 
cacy, what precision in his answers to the demands of the ignorant or the 


Payne, Journal durvug a Residence m Fiance (1794), as quoted in the 
Q-entleman’s Magazine, isiv (1794), 359, and Capell Lofft, Remarks on the 
Letter of Mr Burke to a Member of the National Assembly ( 1790) as quoted 
in the Analytical Revievo, xi (1791), 516-20 
=^^See the gentleman* s Magazine, uvi (1786), 744, 936, Lvn (1787), 
395-96 

«xn, 4, 27, 279, 291-92, 299, 307-08, 316 
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objections of tbe pervei se » What an amazing empire over his passions did 
Ills whole conduct and com’-ei satioii discover’ Where is the man, where 
is the sage that has so far attained the perfection of wisdom and virtue 
as to live, act, suffer, and die without weakness on the one hand, or ostenta 
tion on the othei ? That sage was Christ I acknowledge at the same 

time that the majesty of the Scriptures fills me with a solemn kind of 
astonishment, and that the sanctity of the Gospel speaks in a powerful 
and commanding language to the feelings of the heart 

ideal mate was presented in Sophie^ a representatiye of 
the clinging, dependent type of womanhood Maiy Wollstonecraft^ 
often called the promulgator of the modem feminist movement, 
laid the blame for this, as well as all other mistakes in Rousseau^s 
thinking, on his sentimental nature In her own words, ^^all 
Eousseau^s errors in reasoning arose from sensibility, and sensibility 
to their charms women are ever ready to forgive.” 

That the latter statement is true may he illustrated in the fact 
that Rousseau was considerably more popular among British women 
than among British men Alicia Cockburn was representative of 
Anna Seward, Eliza Roberts, Mary Dewes, Eitty Hunter, the 
Duchess of Portland, and others when she passionately invited 
Rousseau to Scotland 0 bring him with you,” she wrote to 
David Hume in 1766, ^Hhe English are not worthy of hm. Sweet 
old man, he shall sit beneath an oaJk and hear the Druid^s songs ” 

Many Englishmen met Rousseau personally, both on the conti- 
nent and m England, and learned at first hand of Roussean^s emo- 
tional nature In line with his custom of interviewing the great, 
BosweU met Rousseau in 1764 and became maudlin m his praise 
of the Genevan's insight and sensibility 

My idea of you is this aside from tbe unknowable essence of tbe human 
beait, you bave a peifeet knowledge of all tbe principles of body and mind, 
tbeir actions, their sentiments, in short, of whatever they can accomplish 
or acquire in the way of influence over man Your writings. Sir, have 
softened my heart, raised my spirits, and kindled my imagination . 
Pardon me. Sir, but I am moved’ I can no longer restrain myself O 
beloved St Preux ’ Inspired Mentor ’ Eloquent and amiable Rousseau ’ 


London Ohromole, sn (1762), 279 

VtndhoaUon of the Htghts of Women, 2nd ed , London, 1792, p 202 
Letters of Lmment Persons Addressed to Davtd Hume, Edinburgh, 
1849, pp 128-25, 129 For further presentation of this point, see Warner, 
Nouvelle HUmse/^ op czt , p 811, n 41 

Letter of Boswell to Rousseau, Pecemher 3, 1764, in Letters of James 
Boswell, ed Tinker, Oxford, 1924, i, 60 

a 
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When Eonssean fled to England in 1766 under the protection of 
the Scottish philosopher, David Hume, London papers leported a 
statement of Eousseau that Garriek^s acting had made him both 
laugh and weep although he had not undei stood a word that was 
spoken At first Eousseau was profuse in his gratitude to Hume, 
but soon the papers were filled with accounts of the quarrel between 
Hume and his guest According to the most widely accepted ver- 
sion, Eousseau became suspicious when he heard Hume cry out in 
his sleep, Ah ^ I have him now, this J ean J acques ^ Hume 
analyzed the hypersensitive character of Eousseau as follows 

I foresee that he [Rousseau] will be unhappy in that situation [at 
Wooton, Derbyshire] , as he has, indeed, been in all situations He has read 
veiy little during the course of his life, and he has now totally renounced 
all reading He has seen very little, and he has no manner of curiosity to 
see or remark He has reflected, properly speaking, and studied very little , 
and he has not indeed much knowledge He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life, and, in this respect, his sensibility rises to a pitch beyond 
vhat I have seen any example of, but it still gives him a more acute feel- 
ing of pain than of pleasure He is like a man who were stript not only 
of his clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in that situation to combat 
with the rude and boisterous elements, such as peipetually disturb this 
lower world 

Later Hume joined many other prominent English writers in 
reabzing that Eousseau^s extieme sensitivity amounted to mental 
derangement Today Eousseau would probably be classed as a 
paranoiac for he had in extreme form both the persecution complex 

®<^See *‘An Account of the late David Hume,'' in Town and Country 
Magazine f vm (1776), 463 For full details of Rousseau's English visit, 
see L J Courtois, ^'Le s430ur de Jean- Jacques Rousseau en Angleterre," 
Annales de la soci^U Jean Jacques Rousseau, vi (1910), 1-313 For the 
details of the Hume-Rousseau quarrel, see Margaret Hill, “La querelle 
Roiisseau-Hume," in the Annales, xvin (1927-28), 1-331 

Letter of March 25, 1766, as quoted in J H Burton, Life and Correa 
spondence of David Hume, Edinburgh, 1846, 2 vols., n, 314 

«*See Hume's letter to Richard Davenport, July 1, 1767 in Courtois, 
op oit , VI (1910), 314, Thomas Oray, letter to the Rev James Brown, 
June 6, 1767, in Works, ed Gosse, m, 271, Bishop Hurd, “Parallel of 
Petrarch and Rousseau” (n, d), in Memows of Eurd, ed Kilvert, 
London, 1860, pp 3i5-48, James Boswell, letter to W J Temple, February 
1, 1767, in Letters of James Boswell to W J Temple, London, 1867, pp 
74-75, Horace Walpole, letter to the Reverend William Cole, January 18, 
1766, in Letters of Horace Walpole, ed Toynbee, vi, 398 
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and an abnormal sense of uniqueness and personal grandeur 
Walpole cruelly mseited an advertisement in the papers over the 
name of the King of Prussia inviting Eousseau to visit his court 
wheie any foini and amount of persecution could be secured. 
English peiiodicals also noted that Eousseau deposited his writings 
for safe-keeping under the altar of Notre Dame and that he declared 
that on Judgment Day, with a copy of the Confessions in his hand, 
he could claim superiority over all 

After the death of Eousseau in 1778 and the publication of the 
posthumous Confessions (1782), newspapers carried sentimental 
descriptions of the tomb among the poplars at ErmenonviUe 
Lady Wentworth gave, even to the redoubtable critic of Eousseau, 
Hannah More, a pretty French snuff box on which is the tomb 
of Eousseau in the isle of poplars And naturally the passing 
of the years caused the sentimentalists, particularly m Prance, to 
forget the weaknesses of the wild philosopher of Geneva,^^ a term 
often applied to Eousseau For example, note the passionate and 
colorful metaphors of this glowing retrospect from the Journal de 
Pans as translated in the Universal Magazine (1788) 

A flame, now devouring like those of the tropics, now soft as the- genial 
lays of the blushing morn, now melancholy, now tender and affecting as 
the fair beams of the Cynthian goddess, inflamed the enraptured soul with 
the holy enthusiasm of virtue, and cast over morality the attracting colours 
of voluptuousness The country smiled with such bewitching charms that 
man longed to partake of rural toils and sports At the appearance of this 
poweiful flame, soon vanished barbarous prejudice, the origin of bondage 
and tyranny The unnatural shackles that confined children were broken 
with the chains that enthi ailed the mind, Heaven, and the august counte- 
nance of the Almighty, stood then confessed before astonished man, who 


See Walpole, loc cvt , and Courtois, op ovt 

For example, see London Chronicle^ lvih (1785), 463, Tour to 
ErmenonviUe (1785)," as quoted in Monthly Reviev>, LXXiv (1786), 132-35, 
^‘Account of the Circumstances Which Attended the Death of Rousseau," 
European Magazine, ix (1786), 110-11, 155-56, Universal Magazine, xoin 
(1793), 321-24, Anthologia Eihermoa, iv (1794), 275-79, 335 36 

Letter of Hannah More to her sister Martha m May, 1783, Memoi/rs of 
the Life and Correspondence of Mrs Hannah More, ed Roberts, 3rd ed, 
London, 1835, i, 281 

See, for example, letter of Richard Davenport to David Hume, May IS, 
1767, m J L Burton, Life of Hume, 2 vols , Edinburgh, 1846, ii, 367, 
and Boswell, Journal of a Tour to Corsica, London, 1879, p 140 
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became good, humane, and happy in the charming visions of hope With 
Kousseau’s breath the fostering name abated 

EinaEy -we should note that the emotional powei of Eousseau’s 
style was recognized by both friends and foes even duiiiig the last 
decade of the eighteenth century when, although his fame was wider 
than ever before, his reputation was lower Epithets applied to 
the style of Eousseau in both favorable and unfavorable ciiticisms 
include such terms as “eloquent,” “glowing,” “fervid,” and 
“ pathetic ” Adam Smith, famous author of The Wealth of Nations 
(l'J"5'6), asserted that it was by the help of such a sentimental ap- 
peal, together with “ a little philosophical casuistry,” that Eousseau 
was enabled to make the “principles and ideas of the profligate 
Mandeville seem . to have all the purity and morals of Plato ” 
The Monthly Remew, inclined to be favorable to Eousseau, admitted 
that the Confessions (1783) showed Eousseau’s heart “to be the 
repository of every affection that can exalt or degrade human 
nature,” and that “ sometimes he appeared to be brave, collected, 
and undaunted , at other times be sunk into the most contemptible 
pusillanimity”®® Burke’s weE-known charge was that Eousseau 
was afflicted by vanity and a sentimentalism that upsets the noimal 
scale of morals, but Burke admitted that “ Thousands admire the 
sentimental writer’ The affectionate father is hardly known in 
his parish ” And the wide-spread opposition of the leligiously 
orthodox may be represented by the Eeverend Thomas Eennell who 
perhaps exaggerated the power of Eousseau’s sentimental appeal as 
foEows 

The purest philanthiopy is the profession of this writer, but the real 
purpose and efifect of his writings is to diffuse a principle of sentimental 
profligacy and canting libertinism, and yet, notwithstanding the enervating 
languor of his style, and the meanness and poorness of his artifices, his 


"nxxxn (1788), 263 

“ See notes 31, 32 below, Warner, « Eeaction to Rousseau’s two Disoours,” 
op , p 483, and Warner, “ A Bibhography of Bighteenth-Century Eng 
lish Editions of J -J Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his 
Writings,” PQ , xn (1934), 231-32 

“ “Letter to the Authors of the Sdmlwgh Meinew,” Bdmlurgh Bemeio 
for 1753, 2nd ed , London, 1818, pp 130-34 
“ixix (1783), 150-61 

’^Letter to a Memler of tU National AsaemUy (1791), in Worfcs London 
1891-94, n, 536-38 ' ’ 
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influence over the minds and habits of his age has been stupendous Those 
whose principles have been proof against the acuteness of Hobbes, the sub- 
tlety of Hume, the bombast of Gibbon, and the buffoonery of Voltaire, have 
fallen befoie the effeminate and factitious tenderness of Rousseau®® 

But peiliaps the most complete example of the diction and Tiew- 
point of the sentimentalists m their reaction to Eousseau was given 
by Eichard Eellowes in 1799 shortly after he had taken his A B, 
at Oxford in theology and had expressed his opposition to Calvinism 
and supernatuialism Under the heading Character of Eousseau 
m the Monthly Mirror (1799)^ Eellowes agreed with Burke that 
Eousseau was not a philanthropist^ but he praised Eousseau^s style 
highly 

Every page of Eousseau glows with the captivations of that sentimental 
luxury of which he is so gieat a master, and which he arrays in all the 
blandishments of eloquence Hence the source of that admiration which 
his writings have so univei sally excited Though his judgment as a phi 
losopher was not so profound, yet [sic] his taste was so exquisite that he 
strews flowers in the most rugged way, and interests the passions and the 
fancy in the investigation of the most abstract propositions This is his 
gieat excellence 

In his New Elovse, the interest consists, not so much m the diversity or 
the combination of the incidents, as in the beauty of the sentiment and the 
magic of the diction 

His E'tmUus, though marked by the illuminating touches and the original 
conceptions of genius, considered as a system is more conspicuous for its 
singularity than its truth 

Though Rousseau had little beneficence, yet his writings, breathing noth- 
ing but the recipiocal love and kindness and confidence of the golden age, 
contributed, by their wide diffusion and their enchanting eloquence, to 
render humanity fashionable 

The extreme and febrile sensibility, which was the characteristic pecu- 
liarity of Eousseau, while it proved the origin of many of his miseries, was, 
perhaps, a principal source of his greatness . In some intervals of 
insanity he exhibited the melancholy prospect of genius crumbling into 
ruins 

The language of Eousseau was always a faithful mirrour of what was 
passing in his heart, which now thrilled with rapture, and now raged with 
passion Of his style the peculiar characteristic is exuberance of imagery, 
profusion, without distinction of lustre He who wishes to perfect 

himself in those delicacies of language, or curious felicities of phraseology 
which impiess a palpable form, a living entity, on the fleeting tints and 

Sermon of 1793 as quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine^ LCsm (1793), 
255-56. 
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sensations of the heart, should carefully analyze the genius of the style of 
Rousseau 

Thus it IS clear that the heart of Rousseau's contemporary appeal 
in England was his sentimentality Fellowes w as only one of many 
who disapproved of Rousseau's theories but applauded his emo- 
tional style Criticism of his works, regardless of content, was 
almost invariably not only couched in sentimental phiaseology but 
emphatic m acknowledging the power of Rousseau's ^'glowing” 
style The personal sensitivity of Rousseau was also fiequently 
noted The marked effect of his sentimental works, with their 
emphasis upon a widening of human emotions, can easily be seen 
in the comment of several liberals, especially Thomas Day, William 
Grodwin, and Capell Lofft The mutual aid thus rendered between 
the sentimental and social movements of the day is obvious, but 
English comment to that effect in reviews of Rousseau's works was 
comparatively rare Perhaps the critics were too close to the scene 
So perhaps we should not attempt to decide whether a similar 
insistence today upon the education of the heart " would merely 
result in what Howard Mumford Jones aptly calls ^^lehef from 
murder " or extend further into unhealthful affectation, as Irving 
Babbitt suggests. 

James H Waknee 

Hope College 
JECollandf M%ch 


WAS THERE A MEI8TEB8INGER8GHULE AT DANZIG 

This seems to be quite a moot question. The authoritative work 
on the subject says ^^The existence of Meistergesang in certam 
cities IS maintamed by one, disputed by another. Meistersmger are 
said to have practiced their art at Danzig and even to have given 
plays there — ^which bespeaks the existence of an organized group — 
but Danzig is remote from their sphere of influence, and the evidence 
IS vague and conflicting. It remams uncertam, for example, whether 
Hans Pantzer really came from Danzig. There is probably better 
reason for believmg that he belonged to the school at Augsburg " ^ 

®®vin (1799), 71-72 For other reactions to the style of Rousseau, see 
Warner, ^^Nouvelle H^lcnse/’ op cvt , m, 812 13 

^Professor Archer Taylor L%terary Exstory of Meistergesang N Y, 
Oxford Univ Press, 1937 p 18. 
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The mattei of Danzig^ then, stands out as far moie inter esting and 
important than that of other towns concerning which there is 
uncertainty Its isolation fai to the north makes it a unique case 
If the evidence for a Danzig school falls, a sweeping generalization 
can be made concerning concentration of the movement in central 
and Southern Germany. But if the evidence stands, we have in 
Danzig an exception which gives quite a different aspect to our 
literary geography, and which may well have a decided effect upon 
our sociological interpretations 

As early as 1811 Jacob Grimm, m his Uler den altdeutscJien 
Meistergesang, names Danzig as the site of a school (p 129). 
Since Grimm numerous writers have made the same statement, 
borrowing uncritically from one another Still others have ex- 
pressed their doubt or have indicated a negative attitude No less 
an authority than Wolfgang Stammler appears to have reversed 
himself on the matter, for in his Wurzeln des Meistergesmgs he 
speaks of ^^die merkwurdige Tatsache, dass in Norddeutschland 
keine Meisteisingerzunfte bestanden ausser Danzig, ^ while in his 
more recently prepared literary map m the Deutsclier KuUuratlas^ 
showing the geographical distribution of MeisUrgesang^ he omits 
Danzig and makes the specific statement ^^In Norddeutschland 
haben sie me Boden gef unden, weder in Magdeburg noch in Danzig 
lasst sich eine feste Schule nachweisen ® In view of such pre- 
vailing uncertamty, and in view of the uniqueness of Danzig^s 
position, it seems worth while to review the available evidence. 

The one known creative peisonality that comes mto question is 
the Me^stersinger Hans Pantzer (Bantzer) mentioned by Taylor 
above Pantzer was a furrier, a native of Augsburg. There is no 
biographical material available concemmg him beyond the brief 
entry furnished by Eoethe in the A, D B (xxv, 131). Eoethe 
doubts Pantzer^s residence at Danzig He lists him, to be sure, as 
"^Kurschner und Meistersmger in Danzig oder Augsburg, eifand 
und komponierte die zwangigzeilige neue Junglingsweise"% but he 
contmues. "" Dass Augsburgs beruhmter Dichter, Mag Joh Spreng 

^Deutsche T^ertel^ahrsohnft f Jjiteraturwtssmschaft, 1923 i, 551 

®Ed Ludtkeund Mackensen, 1928-1936 n, Fo 158, m, No 241, cf also 
kis categorical statement in Merker u Stammler, ReallexiJcon (Berlin, 1931 
rv, 60, s V ‘^Meistergesang") “Und in llanzig, dem immer erne Meister- 
sangersjunft untergesclioben wird, schwelgen alle Urkunden 
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(fieOl) diese Form alsbald benutzte, mag fur Ansassigkeit in 
Augsburg zeugen Gedicbte Pantzeis smd aus den Jahren 
1583 bis 1596 erbalten^^ The Mevsleihedei leferied to aie pre- 
served in the manuscript collections at Vienna, Gottweil, Diesden, 
Breslau, and Jena 

The archives of Danzig resolve all doubts concerning Pantzer^s 
residence m favor of Danzig According to Bolte, entiy of his name 
in the Danzig Burgerluch attests his assumption of citizenship there 
under date of May 4, 1585 ^ If Eoethe^s dates are dependable, the 
earliest of Pantzei^s Meisterhedei (1583) weie written at Augsburg ® 
The others were composed duiing the ten oi eleven yeais following 
his migiation to Danzig Pantzer is casually named again in the 
Danzig records, as late as 1611 In that yeai he, along with several 
other members of the fuirier guild — all of them appai entiy local 
men — applied to the town council for and received peinussion for 
the staging of a comedy And when the aetois failed to get their 
play ready m time for the authoiized Fastnacht period, they let the 
program rest ovei and carried it out the following yeai We may 
thus consider it established that Pantzei’s sojourn at Danzig was 
extended rather than fleeting 

An important bit of contemporary evidence concerning Meister- 
gesang activities at Danzig is cited by XJhland in his Schnften zii7 
Oescliichte der Dichtung und Sage ® It is a stanza of a Mexsterge- 
sang which was composed and sung in Strassburg (composer un- 
named) m the year 1597 

Nocli Sind vor der zeit 
in der welt weit 
lierTlicIi dicMer gewesen, 
findt man ir nam bereit 

* Dansiiger Theater tm 16 u 11 Jahrhundert Hamburg, 1895 p 10 In 
Theater gescJachtUche Fo^sclimgen Hrsg B Litzmann, xn 

« That Pantzer w^as at one time a member of the Augsburg school is con- 
firmed by the Terseiohms der Augshurger Meislei singer des XVI Jahr- 
hunderts {ed Fr Keinz Munchen, F Straub 1893, p 11), This Begister, 
headed “Volgen hernach Die Singer so gewesen smd von 1535 Jam an 
biss auf dato,” carries as No 145 the name Hans Banczer, a “ crowned ” 
singer {gehront = hei emem Preissmgen ausge&eiohnei ) 

® Op cit , Stuttgart, 1866 p 295 f , found by him in the Historische 
Merkwurdigkeiten des ehemaUgen Elsasses aus den Silbermanmschen 
Schnften gezogen 
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Nocli leben heut 

zu Leipzig und zu Dresden, 
zu Essling, Nordling, Wien, Breslau, 
zu Danzig, Basel, Steier, 
zu Colmar, Frankfurt, Hagenau, 
im lomischen reich zu Speier, 

Weissenburg gleicli 
Pforzheim ist reich 
an dichter, wie wir lesen 

To be sure, the refeience to Danzig might conceivably be merely a 
recognition of Pantzer^s known poetic activity during the decade 
prior to this time , however the fact that Danzig is paralleled with 
lecognized centers of M easier gesang activity implies something 
more Exigencies of form rather than nntrnstworthiness of informa- 
tion doubtless account foi the poet^s strange omission of reference 
to Nurnberg and Augsburg, or again it is not impossible that these 
strongholds of school activity are mentioned in other stanzas of the 
Meisierhed which Dhland does not give With reference to this 
poem Nadler says, speaking of the furrier guild at Danzig Sie 
waren es, die die Meistersingerschulen hielten, von der 1597 ge- 
sprochenwird, aber die Mitglieder waren fast durchwegs Augsburger 
und Nurnberger ® Kurt IJnold, who in his Zur Soziologie des 
(zunfhgen) deutschen Meisiergesangsy names the important schools 
together with their date of founding, lists Danzig as of the year 
1597, but he is evidently referring to the date of the composition 
of the Strassburg MmUi hed ® 

Johannes Bolte, in his monograph cited above, has made a pains- 
taking study of the records of Danzig, and presents pertinent 
evidence fiom the town archives He tells us specifically that the 
Danzig records fail to document the existence and activity of any 
M easier sing erschule In the records of early dramatic activity m the 
tovm, the furrier guild plays a prominent part, along with other 
guilds, the schools, etc In 157^, the furriers staged Johannes 

Of Schuorr von Carolsfeld Zur G-eschichte des deutschen Metsier- 
gesangs Berlin, 1872 p 1, W Nagel ‘‘Studien zur GeschicMe der 
Meistersanger In MusihaUsches MagasevifUf Heft 27 Langensalza, 1904 
p 113 

^ L^teraiurgesohiohte der deutschen 8tamme u Landschaften, Eegensburg, 
1913 n, 56 

^Op , Heidelberg, Digs 1932 p 17 
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Agricola^s Tragedia JoTvaimes Eus In 1579, a Knrschnergesell 
und Marxbiuder Jacob Kreiser aus Danzig presented a poem of 
his own composition at a Fechtscliule held in Nnrnbeig In 1594, 
the furriers of Danzig played a comedy (title slightly gaibled) 
thought to have been Hans Sachs^ Oomedi die trewen gesellen und 
Iruder, zweier honig son, Ohwer md Artus And again in 1612, 
Hans Pantzer participating, the furriers staged the Comedia von 
den Seeks Kempfern der Stat Roma und Alba, by the Augsburg 
Meistersinger Georg Danbeck. Bolte cites Loschm^s Oescluchie 
Danzigs (i, 354) to indicate that an Augsburg furrier held a 
Fecktschule in Danzig m 1620, fifteen local members of the Brother- 
hood of St Markus participating Whether the program included 
literary features is not indicated And, finally, there is a brief item 
in Bolte concerning one Salomon Schonwalt, Schuster und Lieb- 
haber der Singekunst’^ Schonwalt seems, like Pantzer, to have 
wandered to Danzig from the South, and to have acquired citizen- 
ship (1578) His live interest in Meisiei gesang is attested by the 
fact that he had a collection of Meisterheder prepared for him by 
the famed Meistersinger Adam Puschmann (1532-1600) of Breslau, 
shoemaker and disciple of Hans Sachs This manuscript, con- 
taining 137 numbered pages, is preserved at Dresden as M 109 
A Vorrede (dated 1584) contains the passage ^^Durch Adam 
Puschmann zu Breslau colligiret und geschrieben auf unkosten, 

Bolte cites this evidence from Wassmannsdorf Sechs Feclitschulen der 
Marcolruder und Federfeohter, 1870 p 10 The Marwlruder were an 
organization of swordsmen, named after St Markus of Lowenberg, of 
Frankfurt a M The Veitshruder, known also as Fedeifechter, were a 
similar fencing society, whose members were authorized to wear a sword 
at the side and a feather in the hat This plebeian interest in swordsman- 
ship reflecting the citizen s surviving interest in the customs of knighthood, 
touched elbows with his interest in Metstergesang As is well known, the 
lattei, tracing its oiigins from M^nnesang, is also a harking back to the 
practices of chivalry on the literary side The Meistersinger often adopted 
the terminology of knighthood, styling their singing contests tournaments, 
at which the contestants jousted for the prize A wreath was hung out as 
the emblem of battle, and with the wreath the victor was crowned A 
particularly skilful phrase of Meistergesmg was called a Sohirmsohlag, 
and the Sohild and Sokwert of song were spoken of In some manuscripts 
even Hans Sachs is referred to as *^ein Fechter,’^ and again as an ‘'appro 
biert fechtmeister cf August Hartmann Deutsche MeisterUeder^Bmd’^ 
sohriften m Ungam Munchen, 1894. pp 39 ff 
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verlegung und anardenung Salomon Schonwalt, Schnstern und 
Mitburgern, auch Liebhabern der Singekunst m Danzig 

This completes the evidence It is clear, then, that dining the 
last decades of the sixteenth and the first decades of the seventeenth- 
century, when Meistergesang was well on the way to its decline, 
definite threads of influence ran from Augsbuig and ISTurnberg to 
Danzig Attracted doubtless by the imports of fur that came down 
the Baltic from Scandinavia and Russia, the furriers of the South, 
m particular, knew the paths to the port on the northern coast. 
They and other guildsmen carried with them their enthusiasm for 
Meistergesang and for the dramatic activities of their home guilds, 
with which they maintained intercourse Although no record of 
the existence of a school of Meistei gesang has been found in the 
chronicles of Danzig, there seems definitely to have been for some 
decades a nucleus of such guild activity there Not only are the 
names of two resident Meistersinger^ and their manuscripts, pre- 
served to us, but direct recognition of the group seems implied in 
the poem by the contemporary Meistersmger at Strassburg The 
dramatic activity of the group, of necessity involving co-operation 
and organization, is a matter of record It was not, however, an 
indigenous activity at Danzig, but only an imported interest, and 
one which never took firm root m the northern town 

Claie Hayden Bell 

The University of California, Berkeley 


THE CONCLUSION OP KELLBR^S GRUNER HEINRICH 

The suggestion that the conclusion of Ber grune Heinnch, by 
Gottfried Keller, means a complete union of Heiniich and Judith, 
will be emphatically rejected by everyone who knows the problem, 
because the literary historians seem to agree that this conclusion 
means complete renunciation. 

H, Maync asserts : the poet "^^lasst Judith schwesterlich sein Leben 

oy cit, p 10, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, op oit , p 9, Edmund 
Ooetze. "Monographie uber den Meistersanger Adam Puschmann^' In 
Neues Lccusitisisohes Magamn, NTo 53, 1877 p 75 
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teilen ” ^ Scherer-Walzel has Ihm steht, nnr als Preundm, nicht 
als Lebensgefahrtin, die Frau zur Seite, die m seiner Jugend seme 
Sinne betort hatte^^^ Nadler is as explicit ^^Der Held wurde 
mit der in der Fremde gelauterten Jugendgeliebten zu entsagender 
Freundschaft zusammengebraeht ® 

Apparently Fernand Baldensperger’s expression of doubt has 
passed unheeded dans une amitie qui a quelque chose d’un 

pen obscur ^ Baldensperger knew however what he was saying, 
for he was not only acquainted with a similar judgment by Otto 
Brahm, but also with Keller^s own rejection of that judgment 
Keller had written 

Brahm nennt das Veihaltnis zur Judith am Schlusse ein unklares, dies 
allerdmgs, well er es wahrschemlieh mcht begi eif t ® 

Otto Brahm, on the other hand, in his later monograph on Keller, 
did not find anything obscure, but simply stated that Judith 
becomes Heinrich^s Lebensgenossm ® He was followed m this 
by Otto Stoessl, but in a verbose manner 

Das kniftige, jung gebliehene, reife Weib dem reinen aber vertieften und 
vom Leben duichgluhten Mann zu einer freien, kuhnen, ernsten und treuen 
Gemeinschaft der Geschicke 

It IS not pleasant to find oneself in the company of Stoessl, but 
possibly he — in opposition to the best literary historians — ^was right 
after all What led those historians to their interpretation, was 
perhaps less the text of the novel than the text of Keller's corres- 
pondence Keller begins to speak about the conclusion on June 4, 
1876 ® It IS a problem to him He even contemplates a marriage 
between Heinrich and Judith, but thinks it unbecoming m view of 
the elegiac first veision On March 30, 1877, we have a statement 

^ Harry Mayne, a Keller E%n Ahxss (1923), p 72 
® Scherer-Walzel, Qesoh d m L%t (1928), p 599 
®J LiteraturgeschicMej Tf (1932), p 808 

*F Baldensperger, G Keller (1899), p 153 

Kellers Br%efe und Tagelwher 1861-1890, ed E Ermatmger (1919), 
p 346 (letter to Storm, April 21, 1881) 

®0 Brahm, 6^ Keller Em hieranschei Essay (1883), p 41 
Stoessl, G- Keller (1904), p 37 

«‘'Verlieirateii und behaglioh werden lassen kann lei den Amaten jetzt 
mcht mehr, es wurde das vielleicht einen komisehen Effekt machen und 
■nelleiokt gerade bei den Ereunden ein gemuthches Gelacbter hervorrufen ” 
Briefe, p 171 
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Ml of implications ^ Kellei thinks it fit to lead loye affairs to a 
point where the leader should be able to construct the rest by 
mference We would not hesitate to apply this striking remark to 
the end of Her grune Heinrich, if there were not two statements of 
November 1880, which explicitly contain the words ^^resigna- 
tion and renounce 

Therefore, the question cannot be solved from the correspondence 
There is evidence for both mterpretations Besides, we could not 
rely exclusively on the conespondence,^^ anstatt das jetzige Buch 
aus sich heraus zu beurteilen/^ as Keller said on November 21;, 
1880 

Everybody knows that in the first half of the novel Judith 
represents nature, naturalness, common sense, health, and sen- 
suality It IS as a Pomona that she appears to Heinrich the first 
time. At her reappearance she has not lost all her attributes, she 
still is Nature personified, as Keller himself comments on April 21, 
1881 

Judith spricht ihn frei als die personifizierte Natur selbst (sie schemt sich 
von der Wand des Berges abzulosen, aus derselben hervorzukommen ) 

The text is as clear . 

Jugendgluck, Heimat, Zufriedenheit, alle^ schien mir seltsamerweise mit 
Judith 2 U 1 uckgekehrt, oder vielmehi wie aus dem Berge herausgewachsen 
2U sein 


® '' Das Liebeswesen jedoch fur sich betrachtet, so halte ich es fur das 
vorgerucktere Alter nicht mehr recht angemessen, auf dergleichen eingehend 
2 u verweilen, und jene Form der Novelle fur besser, wo die Dinge herbei- 
gefuhrt und alsdann sich selbst uberlassen werden, vorausgesetzt, daas dock 
genugsam zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen sei ’’ Btiefe, p 205 

dass ich die Judith noeh etv^as jimger gemacht, um die Resig- 
nation, die schliesslich gepredigt wird, auch noch ein bisschen der Muhe 
wert erscheinen zu lassen ” 

** Damit nun aber nicht ein zu grosses Gutliehtun und Wohlleben entstehe, 
entsagen die beiden, und es bleibt ein ernst gehaltener Stimmungston 
bestehen ” Brief e, p 321 

The difference between the equivocal correspondence and the outspoken 
novel IS cuiiously expressed in the use of two different words for one and 
the same thing In the correspondence Keller says (June 25, 1878, p 247 ) 
Und er hat ihr auch immer Sinne gesteckt " In the novel, however, 
Judith says ‘^Du liegst mir einmal im (Ges Werke, ed Enders 

(Reclam, 1922) n, 512 

Brief e, p 324 Brief e, p 346 Werke, ii, 508 
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That Hemnch thinks love stiU possible between them, is implied 
in the words 

Und doeh war mir weder Freundschaft nocli Liebe zwischcn ihr und mir 
denkbar, wenn sie nicbt alles wusste 

Their relation enters mto its final stage, when Heiniich after his 
confessions exclaims 

Du hast mich erlost, Judith, dafur bin ich dein, solange ich lebe ! 

The naturalness (contrary to any conventionality) of their relation 
IS forecast in Judith^s words 

Unter Gottes freiem Himmel wollen wir unsere Sachen zu Ende fuhren ” 

The tone of resignation is certainly not carried on in the quaint 
verses with the anaphora of HoSnung 

Hoffnung senket ihren Grund 
In das Herz, nicht in den Mund 

There follows the last scene, where Judith declares that they should 
not marry 

^‘Nun konnten wir uns zu Mann und Frau machen Wir wollen jener 
Ejone entsagen und dafur des Gluckes umso sicherer bleiben, das uns jetzt 
beseligt ” 

On his disapproval, she adds • 

" Wo du bist, da werde ich auch sein, solange du allein bleibst Was 

wollen wir denn mehr ? ” 

And Hemnch 

“ Ich habe 3 a gesagt, ich sei dein, und will es auf jede Art sein, wie du es 
willst ” 

This sentence, if spoken by the woman, would leave no doubt But 
with a shift to the other sex, peculiar to Keller (in practically all 
his novelettes it is the woman who decides, the man who yields 
see especially Borneo und Julm, Eleider machen Leuie) we are 
thrown back into perplexity, which can only be removed by a 
sentence as strong as the following 

Sie schloss mieh heftig in die Arme und an ihre gute Brust, auch kusste 
sie niieh zartlich auf den Mund und sagte leise “Nun 1st der Bund 
besiegelt» Aber fur dich nur auf Zusehen hin, du hist und sollst sein ein 
freier Mann in jedem Sinne ” 


15 n, 511 
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Here we need no psychology, no physiology, no reflection that a 
woman of thirty-five talks to a man of thirty, we need only phil- 
ology, that IS, faithfulness to the text The superlative artist that 
Keller was, does not brmg in a woman’s "Arme” and “gute 
Brust” and "Mund” and "Heftigkeit” and " Zartlichkeit ” to 
mitiate a platonic friendship Those things may sometimes be 
negligible quantities, but they are not in a concluding paragraph 
of Keller 

The traditional mterpretation sounds like one “ad usum Del- 
phini ” One should not go so fai as to superimpose an idea foreign 
to the text Only two attitudes are possible either to accept the 
non-platonic implications of the text (which do leave room for 
renunciation, especially on the part of Judith) — or to be content 
to stop where KeUer did with the bare suggestion that thereafter 
the two lived near each other 

NoEBEET PtJEST 

St Loms, Mo 


A PAEASITICAL POEM OF BIOGEAPHY 

In the eighteenth century biography assumes a new function 
that connects it, obviously if somewhat mechanically, with the 
drama. The titles of current plays make up a roll call of antique 
Eomans and exotic monarchs, in their search for subjects of heroic 
mold the dramatists frequently went far afield. Consequently brief 
biographies of the heroes of the new plays were m some demand 
Each new play on a historical subject stood a good chance of callmg 
forth its ancillary life As the Town has been so agreeably enter- 
tain'd With the Tragedy of Mustapha," says one biographer,^ 
written by the celebrated Author of Eurydice, and other valuable 
Pieces [David Mallet], I think it will not be amiss to give a short 
Account of the Life and Actions of Solyman, the Father of 
Mustapha." Another nameless writer is specific regarding the 
functions of this definite type of biography. The following sheets, 
he writes,^ 

History of the Life and Death of Sultan Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent,” 1739 

* " The History of Herod and Mariamne, Collected and CompilM from the 
best Historians, and serving to illustrate the Fable of Mr [Elijah] Fenton's 
Tragedy of that Name,” 1723, 2d ed , pp 3-5 
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were penned with a peculiar View to that Part of the Town who are People 
of Pleasure and Favouiers of the Theatre 

But as Dramatick Wnteis are, hy the Buies of their Art, confin’d to a 
single Action, and the whole Drift of the Scene is to be diiected to that 
One Point, there are many Circumstances of Story, ^\hich they are either 
oblig’d to touch but lightly, or absolutely to throw into Shade In this 

Case, Eecourse is to be had to History , and, to satisfy the Cui losity of the 
Fair Sex in such Enquiries, weie these Memoiis collected I might say too, 
that by being let into the Circumstances of a Story, before they come to sit 
down to the Play, the Attention of an Audience is eased and pleasingly 
disengaged, and they have Leisure to dwell upon the Beauties of the Poet, 
the Force of his Language, and the Working up of his Passions 

Usually these lives sought to capitalize upon some successful ven- 
ture on the boards , ® sometimes^ however, they were issued simul- 
taneously with the plays , ^ and m one case at least, mere rumor 
of a new tragedy was sufficient to set an Oxford hack-writer to 
work.® Certain of these ephemeral biographies were printed as 

®''The Life and Character of Marcus Portius Cato Uticensis 
Design’d for the Readers of Cato, a Tragedy” 1713 This, of course, refers 
to Addison’s Cato^ without knowledge of the play and the connection be 
tween Addison and Steele, the following satiiic pseudo-biography could not 
be understood **The Life of Cato the Censor Humbly Dedicated to R 
S ^le. Esq”, 1714 

The Life of Coriolanus, The Roman General ” 1749 James Thomson’s 
Coriolanus was produced in 1749 

“Female Revenge or, the British Amazon Exemplified in the Life of 
Boadicia Calculated to instruct the Readers of this celebrated Tragedy, 
in the true History of one of the most memorable Tiansactions recorded in 
the British Annals ” 1753 The tragedy was written by Richard Glover 

“Memoirs of the Life of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex Being 

a full Explanation of all the Passages in the New Tragedy of The Earl of 
Essex [by Henry Jones] ” 1753 

*“The Life of Themistocles, Extracted from Plutarch, Nepos, &c with 
Some Observations on that Tragedy ” 1729 Probably by Charles Wilson 
This appeared together with the tragedy by Samuel Madden, R King 
printed both play and life 

“ Oliver Cromwell an historical play By Mr George Smith Green To 
which IS Prefix’d an Extract or Journal of the Rise and Progress of Oliver 
Cromwell” 1762 

®“The History of Marcus Attilius Regulus, Collected from Polybius, 
Appian, Aurelius Victor, Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gelhus, and other 
Ancient Authors,” 1744, begins “ As it is strongly reported, that we are 
shortly to see a new Tragedy, built on the Story of this illustrious Roman 
I thought I could not do a more acceptable Service either to the 
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prologues to the plays they illuminated^ casting the small white 
light of fact upon the murky conceptions of the tragic playwright 
ThuS;, George SewelPs Richaid I (1728) is preceded by a short life 
of that monarch which opens To illustrate, in some Measure, the 
Scenes now submitted to the Publiek, it has been thought proper to 
premise a short Narrative of the Life of that Prince, on whose His- 
tory it 18 founded, which I have extracted from Monsieur Eapin 
Charles Wilson^s Life of Themistocles (1729) suggests that some 
Account of the Hero, as well as some Observations on the Play, will 
make the reading of it [Samuel Madden^s play] more agreeable and 
useful And the anonymous life of Boadicea (1753), issued as 
comment upon Glovcr^s tragedy, records on the title-page the specific 
design of showing wherein Poetical Fiction has deviated fiom 
Eeal Pacts ” 

A single popular play was able to support many parasitical biog- 
raphies, whose existence depended, as title-pages and incidental 
remarks abundantly reveal, upon the drama that brought them 
forth Nicholas Eowe^s success with Jane Shore elicited immedi- 
ately ^^The Life and Death of Jane Shore . . Her Penitence, 
Punishment and Poverty (1714), the Memoirs of the Lives of 
King Edward IV and Jane Shore (1714), and probably also the 
undated sixpenny and twopenny pamphlets The Life, Character 
and Death of Jane Shore and The whole life and character of 
Jane Shore . Which is now acted at both the Queen^s theatres, 
in Drury-Lane and the Hay-Market/^ Fifteen years later ^^The 
History of Jane Shore ® is still so mtimately connected with the 
theatre that its dedication To the Incomparable Eepresentative of 
Jane Shore, Mrs Oldfield," declares My Business at present is 
only to light up Candles for the Tragedy of Jane Shore . We 
cannot heartily commiserate the unfortunate Woman you represent, 
nor applaud You for giving us so fine a Picture of her; unless we 
are first acquainted with her true Story, and know from good 

Pxibhek, or to the Author, than to draw together the Memoirs of this great 
Man^* The tragedy, by William Havard, appeared m 1744 

Of also “A Brief Account of the Life and Character of George Castriot, 
King of Epirus and Albania, Commonly called, Scanderbeg Inscribed to 
the Spectators of the Christian Hero,” 1735, which refers on page 4 to 
George Lillo’s tragedy ^^now in Kehearsal at the Theatre Boyal in Drury 
Lane” 

® In vol 111 of A select collection of novels and histones,” 6 vol , 1729 
4 
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Authority, that She really suffer’d the Hardships which we hear 
her complain of by you, her Prosy” These brief life-histories 
subsisting upon the drama were so prevalent that they seem, in 
one case at least,’' to have encouraged a parallel attempt to make 
biography serve as an aid to poetry 

Antiquarian, critical, utilitarian, these lives therefore became. 
To some extent they may have filled a real need, for the neo- 
classical tragedy conventionally began at the finish, and clues here 
and there might prove welcome in blocking in the events that led 
up to the moment of crisis By means of these leaflets the play- 
goer who took his drama seriously may have been helped to flavor 
his dinner talk with the correct spices from Polybius, Plutarch, 
Sallust, and ^Hhe best Historians” The miniature biographies 
cost only sixpence and did little harm. Perhaps, even, they did 
some good supported a few anonymous authors, gave a few pub- 
lishers easy occasion for the manufacture of pamphlets, and kept 
alive, or initiated, the realization that of all forms of literature 
biography and the drama are the most naturally allied 

Don-ald a Stauefee 

Princeton University 


CONTEMPOEAEY ALLUSIONS IN TEE TATLEB 

The extent to which Steele used contemporary personalities and 
incidents as material for The Tatler has never received full recogni- 
tion That his readers became conscious of his practice after the 
first few numbers and enjoyed it almost to the end is apparent from 
two letters written, respectively, by the daughter and sister of Eobert 
Harley 

The first, dated April 19, 1709, just after the appearance of the 
third number, was addressed to Harley’s sister by her niece and 
namesake, Abigail Harley It contams the following passage 

I hear there is a new paper comes out three times a week called the 
Tatler I have seen none yet If they are woxth anything will send them 


’^'‘The Life, Character and Death, Of the most illustrious patterns of 
female vertue, the Lady Jane Gray Collected from the best historians 
Very proper to be bound up with Mr Young’s excellent poem, founded upon 
this noble history ” 1714 
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you He resolves to put in all the stones of the town, warns the gentle- 
men and ladies to behave themselves well He has given an earnest that 
he will perfoim his promise, for he put in the story of Lord Hmchmbrooke 
coming Thursday night drunk to the playhouse, in a sad pickle, and there 
railed against marriage in a strange manner His title was not put in but 
there weie spectators enow to tell everybody who it was^ 

The Tafler in question, although issued April 16, begins with 
a dispatch from WilPs Coffee-house dated April 14, the previous 
Thursday Mr Biekerstaff describes a performance of The Country 
Wife which he had seen that evening at Drury Lane, praising the 
acting and apologising foi the dramatists view of manage Then 
comes the following passage, to which the letter obviously refers . 

But as I have set up for a Weekly Historian, I resolve to be a Faithful 
One, and therefore take this publick Occasion, to admonish a Young Noble- 
man, who came flustered into the Box last Night, and let him know, how 
much all his Friends were out of Countenance for him The Women sate 
in Terrour of hearing something that should shock their Modesty, and all 
the Gentlemen in as much Pain, out of Compassion to the Ladies • 
Wine made him say Nothing that was Rude, therefore he is forgiv’n, upon 
Condition he will never hazard his offending more m this Kind If a 
Fine Lady thinks fit to Giggle at Church, or a Great Beau come in Drunk 
to a Play, either shall be sure to hear of it in my ensuing Paper For 
merely as a well-bred Man, I cannot bear these Enormities ® 

Whether Steele was mistaken in saying that the incident happened 
^^last night (i e, Wednesday) or Abigail Harley was wrong in 
putting it " Thursday night is relatively unimportant, the identi- 
fication of the guilty beau with Lord Hmchinbroke can hardly be 
doubted His reputation as a rake is established by the fact that he 
was taken up as a Mohock in 1712 ® and by Pope^s reference to him 
in the seventh line of A Farewell to London " Lady Hinchin- 
broke was soon to be exalted among the toasts of the Hanover Club 
along with Mrs Steele, and it may have been on her account that 
Steele omitted the offender's title His established practice would, 
however, have been enough to keep the name from appearing. That 

^ The Manuscripts of Bis Grace the Duke of Portland^ rv ( 1897), 522-523 

® The Tatler, No 3 It will be noticed tkat Steele does not allude to the 
fact that the great heau railed against marriage Abigail Harley’s informa- 
tion gives the report from Will’s a umty of theme of which only those 
who witnessed the incident could be aware 

®R J Allen, The Clubs of Augustan London (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1933), p 108 
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Hinchinbroke was not seriously anoyed by the rebuke is clear from 
his defense of Steele in the impeachment proceedings of 1714 

The other letter, written October 6, 1710, by Harley’s sister to 
her nephew, Edward Harley, contains the isolated remark ^^It 
evidently appears to all here that the materials for the last ^ Tatler ’ 
were collected in Eussell Street, being a lively picture of that lady ” ^ 
Since the letter is dated from Brampton, the Tatler to which 
Abigail Harley refers must have been several days old In No 231 
(September 30, 1710) Steele had presented his public with an 
ingeniously modernized story based on Shakespeare’s The Tarrnng 
of the Shrew Although the shrewish lady of quality in Eussell 
Street has defied my efforts to identify her the readiness with which 
her friends in Herefordshire connected her with the story in The 
Tatler shows once more how expectantly Steele’s readers watched 
for allusions to actual persons 

Egbert J Allen 

Williams College 


GOLDSMITH AND STEELE’S ENGLISHMAN 

In recent years Oliver Goldsmith’s plagiarisms have become an 
old story Most of his borrowings, however, were from French 
works or from rather obscure English writings, and it is conse- 
quently somewhat surprising to find him using a work so well 
known as Sir Eichard Steele’s Englishman The borrowmg occurs 
in Letter lxxviii of the Citizen of the Worlds entitled ^^The 
French Eidiculed after their Own Manner ”, ^ and the source is a 
letter describing the French, signed Ealph English, in the English- 
man, No 40, for 5 January 1713/14 
In the second paragraph of his paper, where Goldsmith says, 
The first national peculiarity a traveller meets upon entermg that 
kmgdom, is an odd sort of staring vivacity in every eye, not 
excepting even the children ,” he is merely paraphrasing the 
following sentence from the Englishman . , the Children seem 
to be sucking their Grannams, and have an odd staring Vivacity 
m their Eyes, and a pert Chagrm is the first Humour you dis- 

^Portland MSS, iv {1897), 608 
^ Works, ed Gibbs (London, 1884 86), m, 292-94 
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coyer In the sixth paragraph of GoldsmitFs essay occurs a 
longer passage which is borrowed * 

Every thing that belongs to them and their nation is great, magnificent 
beyond expression, quite romantic' every garden is a paradise, every hovel 
a palace, and every woman an angel They shut their eyes close, throw their 
mouths wide open, and cry out in a rapture, “ S acre! what beauty' O CteU 
what taste ’ Mort de ma me ' what grandeur ' 

Here Goldsmith is closer to his source 

THE Natives imagine whatever belongs to their King great to Astonish- 
ment, all romantick, every Horse is un Pegase, and eveiy Hovel un 
PaviUon They shut their Eyes close, throw their Mouths wide open, and 
cry out in Eaptuie, 0 ohe Magmfique ^ 0 che terrible Beaute^ (p 188) 

In the eighth paiagraph Goldsmith again follows the Englishman 
quite closely 

Upon their roads, at about every five miles distance, you see an image of 
the Virgin Mary Instead of the Virgin, you are sometimes presented 
with a crucifix, at other times with a wooden Saviour, fitted out in com- 
plete garniture, with sponge, spear, nails, pincers, hammer, bees-wax, and 
vinegar bottle 

Here is the original passage 

ON the High-ways you have a Variety of Crosses set up at about five 
Miles distance from one another Some have the compleat Garniture 
of wooden Savioui, Sponge, Spear, Hammer, Nails, Pincers, and Vinegar- 
Bottle (p 186) 

In the nmth paragraph, finally, Goldsmith has the following 
sentences 

the care of cultivating the ground and pruning the vines falls to the 
women This is, perhaps, the reason why the fair sex are granted some 
peculiar privileges in this country, particularly, when they can get horses, 
of riding without a side saddle 

This passage is slightly expanded from the Englishman 

CULTIVATING the Ground, and pruning the Vines, fall to the Womens 
share, and generally all Drudgery even in Mechamcks, and therefoie in 
recompence aie privileged to ride astride (p 185) 

Goldsmith concludes his essay by saying that “ you may find this 
description pert and dull enough ”, but, he adds, “ it is the manner 

Englishtncm Being the Sequel of the Ghiardian (London, 1714), 

p 187. 
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in winch the French nsnally describe foreigners He might have 
added that it is also the way in which one earlier Englishman had 
described the French 

Abthue Feiedman 

fhe TJmv&rs%ty of Chicago 


THE SOUECE OF MOTHEEWBLUS MELANCHOLYE 

Professor Havens has pointed out the similarity of William 
MotherwelTs delicate Melaneholye ” (1833) to Milton^s ^^11 Pen- 
seroso — a similarity which, he adds, may be purely accidental/^ ^ 
But the lelationship is one of brotherhood rather than of direct 
descent, for MotherwelFs poem is an elaboration of the theme ont- 
Imed in John Fletcher’s Hence, all you vain delights” from 
N%ce Valor, which probably was one of the ma^oi influences on 
Milton’s poem Not only does Motherwell use the trimeter measure 
of Fletcher’s first seven lines rather than Milton’s octosyllabics, 
but the opening lines are strikingly similar 

Hence, all you vain delights, Adieu’ al vaine delights 

As short as are the nights Of calm and moonshine nightes 

( Fletcher ) ( Motherwell ) 

Moreover, the characteristic Miltonic features as listed by Professor 
Havens are absent, and it seems more likely that Fletcher’s poem 
would have suggested the pseudo-archaic spelling to Motherwell 
than would Milton’s extremely well-known and frequently reprmted 
work 

Eael E Wasseeman 

The University of Illinois 


GAECIA GUTIEEEEZ’S BIETH-DATE 

The birtti-date of D Antonio Garcia Gutierrez has heretofore 
been open to question.^ To settle the point ve quote the birth 

^The Influence of Milton (Cambridge, 1922), 476 
^ Of the biographical works consulted, the following are the variants 
(1) Espasa Calpe gives Oct 5, 1813, (2) Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la 
Yega, July 4, 1812, (3) Northup, Eomera Navarro, Fitzmauriee Kelly 
(French Translation, 1921), Pmeyro, Ferrer del Rio, Fitzmauriee Kelly (A 
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certificate of the dramatist which is to be found in Book 41 folio 
number 107, of the first series of the Baptisms of the parish of San 
Juan Bautista in Chiclana (Cadiz) ^ 

Don Manuel Baiberd y Sabondo, Presbitero, Cura Regente de la Parroquia 
dt San Juan Bautista, Mayor de esta Ciudad certifico Que en el libro 
cuarenta y uno, primera sene de Bautismos de esta Parroquia Mayor de 
San Juan Bautista a folio ciento siete vuelto se encuentra una partida que 
dice a la letra 

[A1 margen ] Antonio Maria de los Dolores [A1 centro ] En la 
Villa de Chiclana de la Fronteia Martes seis de Julio de mil ocho 
cientos treee Yo Don Joaquin Bincdn Cura Teniente de la Iglesia 
Mayor Parroquial del Sr S Juan Bautista, baptiz6 en ella a Antonio 
Maria de los Dolores que naci6 el dia cinco de este mes hijo legitimo 
de Antonio G-arcia y de Catalina Gutieriez naturales y vecinos de esta 
Villa donde caaaron ano de mil ochocientos cuatro, Fu§ su madrina 
D» Maria Graea quien adverti el paientesco espintual y obligaei6n y 
testigos Antonio Peiea y Don Benito Antonio Osorio Pi Joaquin 
Rinc6n Rubrieado 

Concuerda a la letra con el original a que me refiero, y a petici6n de paite 
interesada que se obliga a reintegrar con los sellos que sefiala la Vigente 
Ley del Timbre expido el presente que firmo y sello en Chiclana a trece de 
Agosto de mil novecientos treinta 

[signed] Manuel Barbera 

[Parochial seal] 

A E Shields 

Veto Yorh City 


A SELF-ESTIMATE BY BAUDELAIEE 

Accompamyiiig two of Baudelaire^s. poems {Cliatiment de Vorgueil 
and Le vin des lionmtes gens ) , when they appeared in Le magasin 
des farmlles for June, 1850, was the following note 

new history of Spanish Literature, 1926), and the editor of Ohras escogtdas 
de Antonio Carcia QuMrrefs (Madrid, 1881), give 1812, (4) Pitzmaurice 
Kelly in Spanish Literature, A Primei, even goes to 1811, (5) M4rimee- 
Morley, Hurtado y Palencia, Mdndez Bejarano, Hubbard, Fitzmaunee Kelly 
(1921), Salcedo Ruiz, Cejador y Frauca, and Roger lo Sanchez correctly 
state 1813 as the year of his birth; (6) Ochoa (Pans, 1844) more exactly 
places it in July of that year, while (7) Blanco Garcia and Resell (m 
Bihlioteoa de autores dramaticos contempordneos, 1881) state day, month 
and year correctly as July 5, 1813 

2*lhe birthplace of the author at number 29, Calle Rafael Viesca, is 
marked by a tablet which gives the date of his birth, etc 
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Ces detix morceaux in^dits sont tir4s d^un livre intitul4 ies limbes, qui 
paraltra ties procliainement, et qui est destine a repr4sentei les agitations 
et les m41ancolies de la jennesse moderne 

It seems to have been assumed by all tlie editors of Les fleurs 
du mod that this note was added by Leo Lespes, the director of the 
review, and certainly the terms of the note would make this seem 
plausible. However, the assumption is weakened when we compare 
it with a similar note which accompanied another group of poems 
printed in Le messager de TassemUee for April 9, 1851 

Ces morceaux sont tirds du hvre “ Les Limtes,” de diaries Baudelaire, 
qui doit paraitie prochainement chez Michel L4vy, rue Vmenne et qui est 
destind h retraeer Thistoire des agitations spintuelles de la jeunesse 
moderne 

The similarity of these two notes is so great that it is difficult 
not to believe that they were written by the same person; and that 
person must surely have been the author himself If this be true, 
new interest is attached to the notes, in that they may be regarded 
as one of the earliest recorded appraisals by Baudelaire of his own 
work 

W. T Bandy 

The University of Wisconsin 


REVIEWS 


Forms of Address m German {1600-1800) by Geoege J, Metcale, 
Washmgton University Studies — ISew Series Language and 
Literature — ’No 7, (St Louis, 1938) Pp is, 20g 

The forms of address in German are an interesting and important 
phase in German grammer, yet with one or two notable exceptions, 
they have not been studied effectively’- Even the few profitable 

1787, Georg Gunther {Oher das Bonderlare der deutsohen Eoflich^ 
heitssprache tm Gehrauche der Furworter [Mannheim] ) first attempted to 
explain the origins of the modern German pronouns of address The gram- 
marians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (Grimm, Sehmeller, 
Heyse, Mensing, Wunderlich, Paul, Curme, Behaghel) and other scholars 
(Deneeke, Eckstein) likewise concerned themselves with the question, and 
more particularly, with the origin of the polite 8ie plural A dissertation 
by Albrecht Keller {Die Formen der Anrede im Fruhneuhochdeutsohen 
[Strassburg, 1904]) laid tlie foundation for the modern period Werner 
Grohmann, treating the forms of address as a stylistic device {Die pro 
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studies are not exhaustive enough What is needed are minute 
investigations of the forms of address as used by the individual 
authors Andreas Gryphms, for instance, is worth especial attention 

The historical development of the German forms of address 
stretches from the tenth century to the nineteenth , there has been 
no appreciable development since the eighteenth century Ehris- 
mann has given ns a definitive tieatment of the forms of address for 
the Middle Ages ^ He showed that by the sixteenth-century abstrac- 
tions (particulaily Majestat^ Qnade, Diehde) were used in the 
highest society, while elsewhere Ihr was employed for polite address 
Metcalf begins wheie Ehrismann left off His investigations show 
that for the sixteenth century Ihr lost value as a polite form of 
address, it gave way to abstractions, and giadually, to a new 
nominal construction with Heir {Frau) (p 11) The polite form 
of address during the greater pait of the seventeenth century was 
Fr and 5^e-slngular, i e, the pronommal continuation of the 
nominal usage with Herr (Fiau) The lowest social ranks appro- 
priated the erstwhile polite Ihr, which then even crowded out Du 
(p 64) The eighteenth century saw a crystallization and simplifi- 
cation of the prevailing manifold forms of address Du^ Ihr^ Er and 
/Ste-singular, third person singular nominal constructions, and ab- 
stractions (p 118) Toward the close of the century, &e-plural, 
which IS attested most infrequently in the two precedmg centuries, 
won supremacy as the polite form of address Er^ /S^e-smgular, and 
Ihr were rapidly pushed down the social scale, while the nommal 
constructions practically disappeared from use , Du continued to be 
used in intimate relationships 

It IS not without significance that the bewildeiing increase and 
the simplification in the forms of address were related to the 
changing social conditions of those times (pp 65, 171 f.) Address 
forms, therefore, are not merely an important phase in the evolu- 
tion of grammar, they are also a reflection of underlying social 
conditions'^ (p 172). And, further, they affoided authors an 
admirable means of characterization, particularly in the drama 

Metcalf has aimed to give a representative, rather than a complete 
picture of the development of the forms of address in German since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, an exhausive study, he feels, 
would not appreciably altei his results (p. 10 ) However, an 
exhaustive investigation of the dramatic works of Andreas Gryphius 
has been profitable, it has revealed usages which are not listed by 

nomtnalm Anredeformen %m Drama des 18 Jahrhunderts [Leipzig, 1926]), 
went a step furtlier, while G G Kloeke (''Die Anredeformen im Nieder- 
landischen und im Deutschen und in den Mundarten an der niederlandisch- 
deutschen Grenze/’ mit einei Karte, Tev>ilion%$ta, n [1925/26], 81-90) 
opened a new field of investigation, the forms of address in the dialects. 

® Gustav Ehrismann, “Duzen und Ihrzen iin Mittelalter,” Z f d W/, i 
(1901), 117 49, n (1902), 118 59, rv (1903), 210-48, v (1904), 127-220 
This IS the first strictly historical study of the forms of address 
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Metcalf for the seventeenth centniy. Some of these are 1) a 
master accords Si-e-smgnlar to a servant not his own {Eomh'il , 
84 f, [BLVS csxsviii], cf Metcalf, pp 79, 148ff ), 2) in inti- 
mate friendship a young nobleman is accorded now Ihr^ now 
now /y^ 0 -plllral {Seugamme [a translation of G Eazzi^s La lal%a}, 
460, 461, 463, 2, 494, 10, [BLVS oxxxviii]) , 3) a servant gives 
a young noblewoman, not his mistress, likewise now Ihr^ now Ur, 
now /?^6-pl^lral {Seugamme^ 456, 554, 569) I might remark, m 
passing, that, to ^ndge from Gryphms, translations into German 
are apparently quite fruitful foi the study of forms of address, 
(cf also Grohmann^s statement on this point, op cit , p 30) 

On pp 109-14 Metcalf demonstiates in condensed form the 
^^elipsis” theory out of which the 5^te-pluial form may have 
arisen ® However, I have found some instances of /S^ie-plural 
{Seugamme [Gryphius], 463, 2, 494, 10, 554, 21 ff ) which do not 
lesult from ellipsis of abstractions, they seem rather to illustrate 
Grimm^s theory^ that the shift of the polite address from the 
singular to the plural of the third peison was puiely a pronominal, 
and not a nominal shift It seems that the origm of the Ste-plural 
form needs re-investigation 

I have noted the following inconsistencies, contradictions and 
errors in Metcalf^s chapter on the seventeenth century 1) Du 
continued regularly as the address to the Jew (p 67), but 
later, on p 80, Metcalf says that ITir is given to a Jew by a woman 
of the nobility 2) ^^Bven Don Diego granted only Ihr to his 
master, the braggart Daradindatumtandes (p 76), while on p 95 
we lead Br and S^te-smgular had also largely replaced Ihr . in 
address from subordinates . from the servant [Don Diego] to 
Captain Daradindatumtandes^^ 3) ^ Hof meister ^ Papinianus at 
Eome to a captain ” (p 79), should read to two 

captams” 4) “ Papinianus, the Eoman ^ Holmeister,^ to Ins father 
[i e, Hostilius] and to his mother [i e, Eugema] (p 97) 
should read The son of Papmianus to his father [i e , Papi- 
nianus, the ^ Hofmeister and to his mother [i e , Plautia, 

Papinianus^ wife]” 5) On p 100 replace Coelestina ” by 

Camilla” in Coelestina, m answer to the marshal . ”6) 

On p 103 change . . by the ambassador from Eussia ” to 
by Demetrius, ambassador of Georgia ” These minor errors hardly 
alter Metcalf^s results 

Metcalf has handled his matter m capable fashion. The biblio- 
graphical aspect of this profitable contribution to the study of the 
forms of address leaves little to be desiied, it is concluded with a 
workable mdex 


The Vmversvty of Ch%oaffo 


William A Eozumplix: 


«‘*The Ongms of Modern German Polite ;8fte-plural with Particular 
Eeference to the Works of Christian Weise” FMLA , lh (1937), 1204-13 
* Deutsche €hrammat%k iv (1837), 308 
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Die Berliner Abendhlatter Heinrich von Kleists, ihre Quellen und 
ihre RedaTction Mit 1 Paksimile und 9 Abbilduugen anf 7 
Tafeln Von Helmut Sembdnee [Schriften dex Kleist- 
Gesellschaft Bd 19 ] Berlin Weidmann, 1939 Pp 418 

Eemhold Steig’s^ investigations of the Berliner Abendhlatter 
were based on the assumption that Heinrich von Kleist^s newspaper, 
the first evening daily journal published in Berlin, was not the 
work of an individual, but that of a political coterie, consisting of 
conservative officers and Prussian nobles, and that Kleist, as editor, 
was commissioned to present their aims and desires But in agree- 
ment with critics like Eogge, Box and Meyer-Benfey, Sembdner 
legards the Abendblatter as a personal, independent enterprise 
which the editor planned to carry out in his own manner with the 
modest means at his disposal According to Sembdner, Kleist 
wished to give expression to clashing opinions in so far as they 
might promote the cause of nationalism, but the plan miscarried 
because of political conditions in Prussia and lack of understanding 
on the part of his collaboiators Their limited support is evidenced 
by the relatively small number of their contributions which total 
less than one-filth of the space in the Abendblatter 

Sembdner^s purpose was to study the personnel and resources at 
KleisPs disposal, and the use he made of them Whereas Steig^s 
approach was based on a study of the contents of the Abendblatter^ 
under such headings as politics, the theater, art and educational 
institutions, Sembdner proceeded from an investigation of the 
origins of contributions His amazmgly successful search for the 
sources and authorship of anonymous articles, many of which were 
drawn from widely scattered newspapers and magazines, was a most 
laborious, meticulous task In addition, the author examined 
KleisPs work as editor, contributor, reporter and critic His judg- 
ments on the mfluence and importance of the Abendblatter are based 
on a careful survey of numerous reprmtmgs of articles by other 
journals. 

The volume contains a bibliography of critical literature, a 
bibliographical list of contemporary journals germane to the subject, 
a register of KleisPs writmgs, a classified enumeiation of character- 
istic features of KleisPs style and diction, an mdex of all quoted 
journals, and a register of proper names. 

Chapter one is devoted to a general characterization of the Abend- 
blatter, their make-up, circulation and reception. The second 
chapter deals with contributions by collaborators, including Achim 
von Arnim, Adam Muller, Fouque, Clemens Brentano, Friedrich 
Gottlob Wetzel and others. Here the author displays great in- 
genuity m his efforts to establish that Wetzel was the contributor 

^ Eetnrtch von KleisU Berliner Ktimpfe Berlin Spemann, 1901 
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of a considerable number of writings Chapter three presents a 
discussion of KleisPs own contributions which constitute by far 
the most important part of the Alendhlotter They are classified 
under such headings as philosophical and esthetic writings, poems, 
narratives, anecdotes, criticism of drama, art, literature and science, 
editorials, reporting and tianslations The variety of signatures 
employed by Kleist is disclosed as a ruse to imply a wider range of 
contributors Sembdnei differs with Steig in reading less political 
tendency into Eleist^s articles Chapter four and five treat of 
Eleisf s adaptations and their sources Finally, chapters six and 
seven discuss news items, their provenience and their redaction by 
Kleist 

Sembdner^s book gives every evidence of bemg exhaustive and 
thorough enough to be regaided as a definitive study of the Berliner 
AlendllaLter The difficult task of ascertaining the authorship of 
writings has been done with marked critical acumen and by careful 
weighmg of the various kinds of evidence Much light is shed on 
the intensive journalistic activity of Kleist whom Professor Minde- 
Pouet once termed the last of the German journalists who began as 
a poet, and the first of the new-type of professional journalists 
A lucid analysis is given of the liberties which Kleist took in editing 
materials, and of the excellence as well as the casual nature of 
some of his journalistic work And finally, KleisPs authorship of 
numerous shorter writings has now been established 

This mvestigation is a highly specialized piece of research Its 
value to the non-specialist might have been enhanced considerably 
by a summary of the many detailed findings The merits of 
Sembdner^s study were recognized by the Grimm Foundation of the 
University of Berlin which awarded him its coveted prize Part of 
the findmgs have recently been published in volume seven of the 
revised standard edition of Heinrich von Eleists Werhe (Leipzig* 
Bibliographisches Institut, n. d ) under the editorship of Professor 
Georg Mmde-Pouet 


Wesleyan Unwersity 


John C Blanebnagel 


The Party of Eumamty, The Fortnightly Review and Its Contri- 
butors, 1866-187Jf By Edwin Mallaed Evekett Chapel 
Hill The TTniTersiiy of North Caxolma Press Pp tii + 370 
$3.50. 

The North Briton, A Study in Political Propaganda. By Geoeqb 
Nobbe. New York Columbia TJmversity Press, 1939. Pp. 
xii + 974 $3 00. 

These, like the other excellent studies of individual periodicals 
which have appeared during the last decade come from Columbia 
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Ifniversity and reveal iimmstakably the interest m the economic and 
social backgrounds of Victorian literature which the late Professor 
Thorndike and Professor Neff have aroused in successive generations 
of students The Fortnightly is an important subject for such a 
studv Pew English periodicals have had more distinguished careers 
Pew have had more distinctive personalities , and it may be said at 
once, to Mr EveretPs credit, that the personality of the eaxlj 
Fortnightly comes to life in this book. 

When John Morley, the greatest of its editors, retired from the 
Fortnightlfs chair in 1882, he wrote of John Stuart Mill, He took 
the warmest interest in the Beview . because he wished to 
encourage what was then . . the only attempt to conduct a 
periodical on the principle of free discussion and personal responsi- 
bility The words quoted bring out the significant aspects of the 
Fortnightly developed in Mr EveretPs study — ^MilPs profound in- 
fluence upon it, its persistent liberalism and aim of impartiality, 
and its novel and courageous adoption of the signed article As for 
the first, Mr Everett finds all the characteristic work of the Fort- 
nightly — ^its humanitarianism, obsession with science, distrust of 
theological dogma, and insistence on human liberties — ^springs more 
or less immediately from Mill, through his friendship with the 
Fortnightly contributors and his shaping influence over the party 
of humanity In the second place, the Review^ set up as a forum 
of free discussion, soon became the medium of the rationalist liberal- 
ism of Mill, Lewes, Morley, Huxley, Swinburne, and Frederic 
Harrison. All these and many other contributors — ^utilitarians, 
positivists, and evolutionists — were at one m their faith in humani- 
tarian principles and in human progress toward better thmgsi. 
Finally, the FoHnightly is very important as the first English 
literary periodical to oppose consistently and successfully the then 
almost universal practice of anonymous criticism Today, when 
critical secrecy is confined chiefly to the Times Literary Supplement^ 
this seems a matter of little moment, but in 1865 an attack on 
anonymity seemed like an attack on the very basis of criticism itself. 
The curtam of periodical criticism ” had not been raised before, 
except briefly and ineffectively by Richard Cumberland in 1809 
The weighty prestige of the Quarterly^ Blackwoods^ and similar 
organs, was supposedly built upon the principle of anonymity To 
the Fortnightly goes the credit for the chief innovation in modem 
critical journalism The senseless notion of signed articles,^^ as 
an Edinburgh publisher called it, has become the first requisite of 
responsible criticism. 

Many readers will find a weakness of this book to be the small 
proportion of space allotted to the literary aspects of the Fort- 
nightly These cannot be dismissed, one must feel, m a single short 
chapter, less than one sixth of the whole In a study of a periodical 
edited by Lewes and Morley, and with Trollope, Rossetti, Swin- 
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burne, Morns, Meredith, and Pater among its contributors, a more 
generous discussion of belletristie content might have been reason- 
ably expected The author has, within the limits of his purpose and 
intention peihaps, produced an interesting book, but his brief 
summary of the Forirnghtly^s direct relations with Victorian poetry 
and criticism is obviously meager and inadequate 

Mr Nobbe^s book is more than its descriptive title implies A 
study of the North Bnton^ 1762-3, has naturally involved the chief 
authors of the periodical, both critically and biographically This, 
m turn, has led to a consideration of the struggle for English 
political liberty in the early years of the reign of George III Just 
as John Wilkes w-as at the center of this struggle for the freedom of 
the individual, so he is the protagonist in the turbulent history of 
his organ, the North Bnton Today, it is easier to dismiss Wilkes 
as a rabble-rouser and demagogue than to appreciate the importance 
of his political principle — ^that the Ministers must be responsible 
for the content of the royal speeches. If it had been established and 
maintained that a speech from the throne was the personal declara- 
tion of an irresponsible sovereign, enforcing his own interpretation 
of libel by general warrants, the history of English freedom would 
be a sadder story than it actually is. That the story is a less unhappy 
one IS due in no small measure to John Wilkes and the North 
Bnton , and Mr Nobbe tells of their part in the battle with fulness 
of detail and some new documentation Although Charles Chureh- 
hiU, as co-author of the first forty-four numbers of the periodical, is 
given a chapter, and various others are referred to — ^Robert Lloyd, 
who wrote verses for the North BritoUf Smollett, the editor of the 
rival Bnton f and Arthur Murphy, conductor of the Audvtor — ^Wilkes 
is in every sense the hero of Mr Nobbe^s narrative. That this 
extraordinary man deserves such distinction is indicated m the 
words of Junius {Letter to the K^ng, 1769) who wrote, ^^The 
destruction of one man has now, for many years, been the sole 
object of your government . The importance of Wilkes and 

the North Briton can hardly be further attested 

Mr. Nobbe^s book is well written and attractively prmted. It 
belongs to the rapidly increasing number of studies by English 
scholars which deal not with literature itself so much as with the 
political, economic, social, or scientific milieu in which literature is 
created. Although students of the 18th and 19th centuries must 
be grateful for this, and for aU other works of a similar character, 
not a few of them will feel that the specialists in the fields of 
politics, economies, or science are likely to have the final word to say 

Walteb Geaham 

The TJnwerstty of Illmots 
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The Fvrst Magazine, a History of The Gentleman's Magazine. By 
C Lennart Carlson ProYidence, R I. Brown TJnivexsity 
Press, 1938 Pp3:iv+281 $3 00 

This IS a study of the Gentleman's Magazine from its beginning 
in 1731 to the year of the death of the founder, Edward Cave, in 
1754 The first chapter, which deals with Caye himself, adds in- 
formation about Cavers ventures and throws a little light on his 
personality That the information available is still scanty is clear 
from the number of uses of apparently , “ it seems likely, and 

must have The detailed story of the early years of the maga- 
zine, in chapters two and three, is told with more assurance , four 
handles well the difficult matter of the parliamentary debates, and 
clarifies Johnson^s part in them, literary and critical essays 
are treated m five, the Miscellanea and scientific items m six, 
American materials in seven The heterogeneous nature of the 
American material leads to the conclusion that English interest in 
America was not limited to political and economic matters The 
verse, as Professor Carlson admits m chapter eight, is second and 
third-rate, but illustrates the tastes of the age* Cavers own taste m 
verse was for the commonplace rather than for the unusual, and the 
prize contests he started did little to improve the quality of poetry 
A valuable appendix lists the contributors to the poetry section. 

In the conclusion Professor Carlson suggests that, despite the 
limitations which closed the columns of the magazine to social 
criticism, the Gentleman's and its followers improved standards m 
news wntmg and reporting, contributed to the liberation of the 
press, and shaped public interest m politics and science. The 
literary influences of the magazmes were less important, perhaps 
their chief service being m the patronage they could extend to 
young authors 

Professor Carlson knows the danger of describing an eighteenth 
century periodical only in its own terms, without reference to its 
predecessors and contemporaries His study of the sources leads 
him to the conclusion that the Gentleman's Magazine owed its in- 
ception more to the historical monthlies than to miscellanies like 
the Gentleman's Journal Among other forerunners should be in- 
cluded the Collection of 1692, edited by John Houghton, who culled 
from the periodicals of his time all he found useful for posterity 
Closer to Cavers own day, the Mercunus Fohticus of 1720 was 
giving a survey of the weekly press, as well as a catalogue of books 
printed withm each month " But on the whole, Professor Carlson^s 
treatment, both of sources and of mfluenee, has been conservative. 

In some other aspects the book is disappointing The title-page 
promises ^^an account of Dr Johnson^s editorial activity, which 
the reader has to put together largely for himself from scattered 
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statements such as ^^from 1738 to 1745 Johnson seems to have had 
editorial supervision of the magazine (p 21) Johnson^s use- 
fulness to Cave IS strongly asserted (p 18) but never satisfactorily 
established Shortly after saying that Johnson apparently furnished 
no independent articles after 1749, Professor Carlson states that he 
eventually stopped writing parliamentary debates for Cave (p 
23), surely a misleading "eventually^^ when we know that J ohnson^s 
connection with these debates ceased in 1743 The claim of John- 
sonian authorship for hitherto unattributed essays rests on stylistic 
evidence, a form of evidence which is applied much more vigorously 
onp 22 than on p 132 The statement in the preface that recently 
discovered materials show that Cavers success as a publisher was 
largely due to his Post OflSce appomtment^^ is not borne out in 
the treatments of this matter, pp. 8, 9, 10, and 60 

A few lapses must be reported On p 10, line 12, ^^1775^^ is 
clearly an impossible date, should it be 1725 ^ Did Cave begin pub- 
lishing the magazine before setting up his press at St J ohn^s Gate ^ 
Some time late in 1731 is the date suggested for the establish- 
ment of the press (p 12), and the first issue of the magazine was in 
February, 1731 (p 13) The Present State of ihe Eepubhc of 
Letters, which is described as surviving mto the eighteenth cen- 
tury — ^to 1777^^ (p 36), began in 1728 and ceased as a separate 
publication m 1736 Perhaps Professor Carlson has been confused 
by a similarity of title, for the Present State was absorbed by the 
History of the Worlcs of the Learned, a book-journal which ran 
from 1737 to 1743, and which has the same title as another book- 
journal which ran from 1699 to 1712. The Monthly Chomcle of 
1728 IS credited with origmating the scheme of giving particular 
attention to books published by its proprietors (p 45) , John 
Dunton had discovered this by 1692 Dunton^s Athenian Mercury 
IS cited as an example of a weekly journal mto which essay 
material was mtroduced at an early date as an adjunct to the news ” 
(p 47), a most inaccurate description of Dunton^s question-and- 
answer periodical. The Tatler and the Spectator are referred to as 
weeklies (p. 35). A footnote on p 228, referrmg to 0. D 
YosPs work on The Poetry of the Gentleman^s Magazine,"" is sub- 
stantially identical, as far as it goes, with a footnote on p 197 
Another footnote (p 62) reads, This data is derived . . . 


Tulane Vmversity 


Eogbb P MoCutoheon 
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Edward Moxon^ Publisher of Poets By Harold G- Mereiam 
Hew York Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp. vii + 

$2 75 

Edmund Burke and His Kinsmen A Study of the Statesman's 
Financial Integrity and Private Relationships By Dixon* 
Wectee (University of Colorado Studies Senes Studies 
in the Humanities, Vol I, Ho I ) Boulder, Colorado 1939 
Pp 113 $100 

Edward Moxon became a publisher in 1830 He was then twenty- 
nine, with a dozen years of experience in the book trade As a very 
minor poet he had come to LamVs kindly notice, and by native 
sensibility and intelligence had commended himself to almost the 
whole circle of Lamb^s wide acquaintance Kogers, the banker-poet, 
gave financial backing, and Elia, until his death, gave advice Their 
confidence in the young publisher was richly justified In 1850, 
when Wordsworth^s successor as laureate was chosen, the six poets 
who were considered for the post — ^Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Samuel Eogers, Leigh Hunt, Henry Taylor, Sheridan Knowles, 
and Alfred Tennyson — ^had each published for a period of years with 
Edward Moxon He had also brought out the later collections of 
Wordsworth, the Browning poems of the forties, and important 
editions of Coleridge, Keats, and Shelley And though primarily a 
publisher of poets, Moxon was busmess man enough to prosper, 
generous enough to earn the confidence of his clients 

Professor Merriam, however, makes no extravagant claims for 
Moxon He has preferred to sift carefully the large mass of relevant 
material, notably some unpublished letters between Moxon and 
Wordsworth If the resultmg volume has something of the flavor 
and appearance of a compilation, it is partly because the author has 
been scrupulously objective m his treatment and arrangement of 
facts , and partly because Moxon, in spite of spectacular success, was 
a most unspectacular man His liking for Shelley and his encou- 
ragement of Brownmg might suggest literary radicalism, but Words- 
worth and Tennyson were his real favorites He knew the right 
people too well, and valued their opmions too highly to be quixotic 
m his enthusiasms Yet there was a quiet independence, too, that 
gave an admirable dignity to his career and to his dealings with 
nearly all his authors Professor Memam^s volume will be fre- 
quently consulted by all students of Moxon^s period, for the career 
IS sketched agamst a well-documented analysis of literary trends and 
publishing conditions. It is regrettable, however, that a complete 
list of Moxon^s publications, year by year — similar to that m 
Straus^s life of Dodsley — is nowhere given 
In his monograph on ^^the Burkes Professor Wecter presents 

5 
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the statesman's brother Richard as a coarsely lOYial and conten- 
tions individnal, who left shady specnlations in West Indian land, 
charges of pecnlation of Crown funds, and unpaid gaming debts in 
his wake^^; and the quasi-kmsman William as ^^a sharp and self- 
assertive adventurer who helped rum his generous friend Lord 
Verney and trailed a reputation for chicanery from England to 
India These characterisations are by no means new, though access 
to unpublished materials at Wentworth Woodhouse and at Milton, 
together with search of the public records, have allowed a much more 
complete statement of the circumstances than was previously possible 
The completeness makes for difi&cult reading , for example, the index 
lists upwaids of a hundred persons unfamiliar and of little im- 
portance aside from their mcidental association with the Burkes 
Yet this very fullness will afford the patient reader a useful cross- 
section of the reckless borrowmg, speculation, and patronage char- 
acteristic of the age. 

Professor Wecter believes that Edmund Burke^s early defence 
of the East India Company and later attack were intensified by 
the changmg interests of his kinsmen — ^with whom he enjoyed a 

common purse Even so, it is maintained, all their shady dealings 
cast no real shadow on the character of Edmund In a legal sense, 
perhaps it does not Yet his vigorous denial of partisan interest in 
the Company, his ambiguous answer to the suit of his patron 
Verney, and his apparent protection of Richard from trial for 
embezzlement hardly increase Buike^s reputation Either he was 
something less than honest, or surprisingly muddled when kinsmen 
and money were concerned 

B R MoElderet, Jr 

The State College of WasMngton 


Behgious Lyrics of the XV th Century Edited by Carletojst 
Beowit, Oxford at the Clarendon Press [New York Oxford 
University Press], 1939, Pp xxxii -j- 396 $3 50. 

Professor Brown has produced, as expected, a book of fifteenth- 
century religious verse entirely worthy to stand beside its two dis- 
tmguished predecessors, his classic collections of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century lyrics His unsurpassed knowledge of the 
original sources has enabled him to select from no less than 119 
different manuscripts the texts of the 192 poems which he offers 
Seventy-four of the lyrics are here prmted for the first time, a few 
more are brought for the first time mto general notice, and the 
texts of still others are improved by Professor Brownes use of better 
manuscripts and better methods. He has wisely grouped his texts 
according to their subject matter mstead of by their manuscripts or 
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their uncertain chronological order, and thereby well serves the 
reader^s pleasure and convenience. Otherwise the book follows the 
general pattern of its two forerunners, with an introduction (which 
every reader will wish longer), notes, a serviceable glossary, and an 
index of first lines 

Because of their accessibility elsewhere the editor has excluded 
works by the best known poets of the period, except for two prayeis 
by Lydgate nevei before presented entire. Bishop Pecock^s lines on 
faith and reason, and Skelton^s Lament of the Soul of Edward 
IV But the collective talent of the nameless or fameless makers 
of the remainmg poems needs no apology, and it can no longer 
be respectable for the historian of poetry to slide in haste over the 
fifteenth century Of the previously unpublished pieces one of the 
most striking is Brother, Abide (hTo 109), a long but not tire- 
some complaint of Christ to sinful man in which the review of the 
Saviour^s life is marked by some fine realistic touches such as 

Then sodenly the folke feelle in roure, 

And wyth one voyce they cryed, ‘ hang vp this theff ’ ' 

No 127, Vpon my Eyght syde y me leye,^^ is a haunting evening 
prayer with a breath of the folk-charm in it, and No 151, the 
'"Vanitas Vanitatum^^ signed "^Eate,^^ has an especially good con- 
cluding stanza The excellence of most of the very shoit lyrics is 
noteworthy A poem, no less than a play, some ten words long can 
be tedious, and fifteenth-century manuscripts offer many wearisome 
brevities They are not here Instead we find, for example, No 
164, Death, the Port of Peace, a single stanza that excels much 
of the similar verse of the Elizabethan song books, and No 111, 
Christ TnumphanV^ an epigram of thrilling simplicity that 
would adorn a seventeenth-century miscellany Professor Brown 
makes a strong point in closing his mtroduction with an asser- 
tion of the continuity of lyric tradition from Middle Ages to 
Eenaissanee 

Amid a wealth of editorial as well as poetical merits there are a 
few disappointments. A reader whose interest is caught by the 
statement (p xix) that In the lyrical development of the century 
perhaps the most characteristic feature was the rise of the carol 
will be surprised to see that the number or identity of the pieces to 
be assigned to the type is nowhere positively stated The word 
carol” IS applied by the editor himself to no specific lyric or 
group of l 3 mcs m the collection in titles, section headmgs, and 
notes the apparent taboo is unbroken The presence of a musical 
accompaniment to Nos 2 and 139 is noted, but no mention rs made 
of the music written wrth Nos. 72, 75, 76, 77B, and 80. 

One typographical feature is less than satisfactory, the treatment 
of lines of prose or verse prefixed to a text The same type face 
(smaller than that of the stanzas) is employed whether the prefixed 
words are a burden (e g Nos 3, 72, 75, 87, 106, 131, 123), a 
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title or description found m the manuscript (eg. Nos 11 , 22, 30, 
66 , 102, 138), preliminary notes (Nos 27, 34, 103), or a part or 
the whole of the original from which the piece is translated or 
adapted (e g Nos 19, 90, 119, 162) Even this procedure is not 
uniform in No 16 a burden and in Nos 61, 132 the titles are 
italicized, and in No 151 the title is m the same type as the stanza- 
text In No. 118 the headmg a carolle and the burden are in 
the same type and unspaced, although the manusciipt 301 ns the two 
Imes of the burden by a bracket. No 81 is most puzzling, for it 
appears as if Professor Brown has found a burden for “ I sing of a 
maiden which has been overlooked by its previous editors 

No 102 , ^^Thou Sinful Man that by Me Goes,^^ is a highly m- 
teresting piece, as it gives a better version of a poem imperfectly 
known in other texts, but the notes on it are badly confused They 
allege that a text from B M Addit MS. 37049, f 27vo (read 
67vo , see the editor^s Register of Middle English Religious 
Verse, No 752) was printed by Dyce m his Worlcs of Shelton, But 
what Dyce printed was VexiUa Eegis ProdeunV^ a late version of 
the poem put into carol form He took it from Blisses partial re- 
print of Richard Kele^s Christmas carolles, and it is to this text that 
P Brie’s discussion m Englische Studien applies Professor Brown 
does not mention Kele’s version, which contains three stanzas of 
No 102 not found in the Edinburgh manuscript and is occasionally 
closer in its readings One of these stanzas is that on the number 
of Christ’s wounds (with an extra hundred m No 102 and a very 
odd number m Eele), which should have at least a cross-reference 
to the notes on No 92 

Typographical errors are very few and their corrections mostly 
obvious, but in the notes on No 166, reference to Eitson, for p 
11 ” read ‘^^p 111 ,” and m those on No 84, lest this reviewer be 
credited with a non-existent work, for Old Eng, Carols read 
Early Eng Carols " 

Eichakd L. Gbeeite 

The University of Rochester 


Classical Mythology m the Plays, Masques, and Poems of Ben 
Jonson. By Chajbles Bbanois Wheelbe. Princeton Prince- 
ton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati, 1938. 
Pp viii -1- 216 $3 60. 

In this hook Dr Wheeler sets before ns with scholarly thorongh- 
ness the sonrces of Ben Jonson’s allnsions to mythology. 

In the Introduction he applies a discruninatmg literary taste to the 
discussion of Jonson’s use of the myths Aside from its mterest, 
the book should prove to be a handy reference work, for while the 
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Index IS intended chiefly as a guide to the introductory pages, the 
text itself falls into alphabetical ordei under the names of the 
deities and other mythological subjects with which the author is 
concerned In all but a few eases, Dr Wheeler determines the 
specific source of each allusion, or points out a number of possible 
sources with which learned Ben was familiar As for the exceptions 
referred to, the present reviewer can perhaps throw some light on 
one or two of them 

Jonson himself states that his description of Fame, Harmony, 
and Truth is based on Cesare Eipa^s Iconologm, a work Dr Wheeler 
was unable to consult ^ In the only edition of the book accessible to 
the reviewer — ^that of 1645 ^ — ^Eipa describes Good Fame ^ and 
Harmony^ as Jonson does, save that he makes no mention of Earners 
head and feet, and suggests rather than anticipates the poet^s con- 
ception of Harmony^s dress ® The magnificent Truth of The Ear- 
ners IS hardly to be recognized in any of the five images described 
by Eipa yet one of these figures has golden hair and holds a mirror 
m her hand, while another holds a sun Still another grasps an 
hour-glass, by which is signified, explains our author, that the truth 
always emerges in time This interpretation accounts, perhaps, for 
J onson^s calling Truth the daughter of Saturn ’’ It may be added 
here that the heart suspended from Good Earners golden necklace 
IS interpreted as follows ^^The heart signifies, as Oro Apollme 
states in his Hieroglyphs^ the good fame of a worthy man ® 

A few remarks on Mars, Daedalus, Hesperus, and the Sylvans 
will bring this review to a close. It is perhaps rash to infer from 
Poetaster, iv, 3, that Jonson conceived of Mars as fond of wine.® 
If he did, he may possibly have been mfluenced by Boccaccio, who, 
interpreting Statiuses assertion that Mars dwelt among the Bistones 
and Thracians, accuses these peoples of incontinence in eating and 
drmking, turbulence, fierceness, and treachery, all of which,^^ he 
adds, appertains to Mars Turnmg from Poetaster to Pleasure 

^Pp 94, 110, 173 

^ Iconologia d% Oesare Mtpa Perugmo, Venice, 1645 Tins book may be 
consulted in the Library of Congress The 1645 edition was preceded by 
SIX others, the first of which appeared in 1593 Tofianin, II cinqueoento 
(Milan, 1935), p 591 

® Ripa, op cit , p 192 

^Ibid, p 44 

®“The dress,” says Eipa, "is of seven colors, trimmed with gold and 
various jewels ” 

® Op cit , pp 665, 666 Four of the figures are nude, " to signify the sim- 
plicity of truth ” One is dressed in white None is crowned Nothing is 
said about their faces 

“^Cf Wheeler, p 173 ^Cf Wheeler, p 94 ®JHd,p 139 

Boccaccio, De genealogies deorum, IX, 3 " Sunt hi sanguine abundantes 
obtruncatoies ciborum, vim ingurgitatores imoderati, consilio segnes, fraudi- 
bus eopiosi, in praecipitia faciles, clamorosi, funosi, ml nisi certamen 
optantes, et ridentes vulnera quae omnia Marti competunt ” 
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Reconciled to Virtue, we may recall that Daedalus was indeed ac- 
counted a wise man in Jonson^s time Blount, in his Qlossographia, 
tells us that he '' first invented the Saw, Ax, Sail and Sail-yards for 
a ship,^^ and that the word Dedalem means, among other things, 
expert or cunning In the masque, wise Daedalus is perhaps 
a symbol of alert prudence guiding man through the perplexities 
of life Jonson^s interpretation of the labyrinth, by the way, is 
anticipated by Natalis Comes, who also informs us that according 
to certain authors Hesperus was a man noted for piety, justice, 
and humanity In several of Ben Jonson^s works we read of 
Sylvans These, however, are not mythological characters at 
all The sylvan, or wild-man, or wodewose, common in masques, 
was conceived of as a wild, human forest-dweller Sometimes he 
grasped a club, sometimes a torch 

C. W Lemmi 

Goucher College 


Une philosophic et une morale du sentiment , Luc de Clcipiers, 
Marquis de Vauvenaigues Par PiKKAirn Vial Pans Droz, 
1938 Pp 304 

This remodeled th^se de doctorat in philosophy seeks to dis- 
cover in the works of Vauvenargues a quasi-complete philosophical, 
ethical, and metaphysical system, presumably without raising the 
issues of personality and biography with which Lanson, Wallas, 
SaintviUe, Sainte Beuve and others have been concerned M ViaPs 
goal is expressed thus ^^Nous verrons Fumte de doctrine qui 
rassemble toutes les considerations *6parses dans cette oeuvre 
Nous les attacherons au courant profond de la pensfe de V qui les 
explique toutes (p ^ "^i^l bhus deliberately undertakes to 
combat V. criticism which hitherto found itself obliged by the lack 
of coherence m V ^s views and by his frequent self-contradictions 
to explain the works as reflections of the shifting point of view of a 
somewhat uncertain mind, full of questions, irresolution, and seK- 
doubt a sort of Amiel To find the umty beneath V ’s thought 
proves to be, in the opinion of this reviewer, beyond M Vial^s power, 
and for the simplest possible reason elle nfy est pas More than 
once M Vial finds himself forced to ask Pourquoi ne se soucie-t-il 
pas qu^on Pentende?^^ (p 39) or its equivalent Ineluctable incon- 
sistency characterizes VPs scattered observations concerning the 

Wheeler, p 78 

Mgthologiae {Venice, 1581), X, suh De Theseo, p 693 
Wheeler, p 116 

ITatalis Comes, op c%t , iv, suh De Atlante, p 220 
Wheeler, p 182 

^®See R Withxngton, DngUsh Pageantry (Cambridge, 1918), i, 72-75 
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goodness of nature^ action, passion, religion, etc Though M Vial 
willingly puts himself to the task of filling in the deficiencies 
of V and elaborates academically acceptable extensions, modifica- 
tions, rectifications of V ^s views, none of the essential problems is 
altered or solved, and V^s intellectual position is as uncertain as 
before Many of the details of M ViaPs work are partial restate- 
ments of woik already done ex , his discussion of V ^s debts to 
Pascal, etc 

What seems not to occur to M Vial is that, although each point 
of view expressed by V can be exammed (as M Yial does admira- 
bly) and fitted into some sort of general whole (with M Vial, nature 
or sentiment providing the unifying force), the result is not neces- 
sarily a coherent system Unfortunately, too, this result is without 
any real significance, either for understanding the world philo- 
sophically, understanding V as a human being, or comprehending 
the genesis or value of a literary work of some importance Some- 
thing of the uselessness of M Vial^s task appears) m his own Con- 
clusion, where, instead of summanzmg the findings of hiS' book, M 
Vial suddenly brings V the man, the personality, into his pages, 
to give a kind of substance, as it were, to the loosely-related high- 
order abstractions of the preceding chapters A peculiar psean in 
repetitious max%me style ends the work, portions of which I quote 
in order to show how with the best of intentions M Vial feels 
obliged to brmg in non-intelleetual or non-systematic considerations 
m order to give to his metaphysical-construct V a breath of life : 

dans ce si^cle de luxure et de laisser aller, V est romain par 
raust4nt4 de sa vertu 

Dans ce si^cle de Pesprit et du bon ton, V pr^che la simplicite de la 
conversation et des moeurs 

Dans ce siecle de la raison, V la meprise et fait appel au cceur 

Dans ce siecle ami de la paix, V vante les arantages de la guerre 

Dans ce siecle athee ou violemment antireligieux, V juge tous les dognaes 
avec s4r6nit4, confesse sa foi en un Dieu createur et bon, et admet la n^ces- 
sit4 d^une religion consolatrice 

Dans un siecle n4gligent de Texpression, V fait de I’eloquence le premier 
des arts 

Dans ce siecle 4galitaire, V defend les privileges de la noblesse 

Dans ce siecle de salons, de vie sociale V deteste le monde et le vide 
de ses occupations etc (pp 285-286) 

Difficult as it IS to decide which remarks are meant as praise and 
which as blame (certainly the avantages de la guerre and the 
reference to V^s admittedly poor production of rhetorical show- 
pieces are not meant in praise), it is still clear that the clue to the 
rather confused thought and not-too-subtle personahty of V lies 
not m his conception of nature or of sentiments and passions, but 
largely m the man^s own strong compensatory psychological drives. 
V himself is aware of this. 

J’aimerais la sante, la force, un enjouement naturel, les ricbesses, ?ind4- 
pendance et une soci4t4 douce mais comme tous ces biens sont loin de 
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moi toTis mes d4sirs se concentrent, et forment une humeur sombre, 
que j^essaie d^adoucir par toutes sortes de moyens {CSuvres, ed Gilbert, 
n, 148 ) 

A 'dearer admission of the motives of V ^s thought could not be 
■wished To seek the secret of V work, all-too-recognizable mix- 
ture as it IS of wishful thinking cum Pascal, La Brnyere and La 
Rochefoneanld, in a metaphysical theory of nature and passion, 
when that work stands revealed so simply in V ^s own words as the 
desire-dreams of a sick introvert, seems to the reviewer a vain and 
ungrateful task It must be stated that M Vial has done the ]ob 
as well as. the limitations of his reasoned, academic-philosophic 
method allow 

BaucE A Moerissette 

Washington University 
8t Louis 


Defoe's First Poem By Mary Elizabeth Campbell Blooming- 
ton, Indiana The Piincipia Press, 1938 Pp x -f 222 

A New Discovery of an old Intreague (1691), one of Defoe^s 
earliest works, is notable chiefly for its vigor and, m consequence, 
has been neglected and misunderstood Though aimed at all who, 
under Charles II and James II, had helped subject the city to the 
crown, it was occasioned by a petition ostensibly asking Parliament 
to correct mjustices in the city election but really striking at Whig 
officials Of the 117 petitioners, a surprising number had eight 
years before been on the jury lists handpicked for the trials of 
Russell and Cornish Miss Campbell reprints the poem as Ap- 
pendix A and the petition and the jury lists as Appendix B 

Though the poem^s debt to other veise satires like Absalom and 
Achitophel and Hudibras is obvious. Miss Campbell treats only its 
political aspects With persistence she uncovers Defoe^s victims in 
official records and diaries, and, though she duplicates much that 
IS well-known, she burrows deeper than historians into some for- 
gotten but significant events, which she describes from the Whig 
point of view Her inaptly phrased conclusion that despite surface 
fluctuations in Defoe ‘"'theie still remained quiet pools beneath, 
deep and unchanged,” is just But I cannot understand her con- 
tention (p 187) that Defoe's devotion to William III has been 
overlooked His fury at Tutchm's attack m The Foreigners and 
his annual panegyrics on William's birthday are common-places 
Defoe has been accused of many thmgs, but not m our time of dis- 
loyalty to William or to the Act of Settlement 

Miss Campbell's enthusiasm is admirable, but her commentary 
would be clearer and more readable if pruned of irrelevance. An 
infelicitous page (20) says httle more than that the poem was 
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probably written after parliamentary action on the petition and 
published ^nst after the trial of the Jacobite conspirators, Preston 
and Ashton Seven pages go to show how cogent was Defoe^s 
ironical phrase ^^the modesty of the Jacobite clergy In note S, 
p 32, 1 can discover only surprise that Trent should have correctly 
transcribed the poem^s title The comments on put on put 
off^^ (p 56) and pious fraud” (p 62) are unnecessarily com- 
plicated A note (p 61) explains^ presumably with an eye to the 
use of the poem in grammar school, that in He paid for this who 
first indulged their heat,” first ” is used as Bacon uses it in God 
Almighty first planted a garden ” Miss Campbell recognizes lives 
and fortunes ” as a stereotyped phrase but traces it (pp. 63-64) 
indefatigably in Oldmixon, in an address to the crown, and in an 
anti- Jacobite play of 1690 Then she remarks that Defoe did not 
use the phrase after all, but varied it, I think, rather pleasingly, 
for the ears of his contemporaries ” As a matter of fact, in imd 
with their lives new fortunes they pursue,” Defoe could hardly have 
used " lives and fortunes ” if he had wanted to. When he does use 
the phrase (p 69), Miss Campbell passes it without comment 
The relevance of the long paragraph from Locke (p 143, note) and 
of the quotation (p 153) from Clarendon (since Defoe is speaking 
figuratively and Clarendon literally) I have been unable to discover 

A. W Sbcoed 

University of Illinois 


The Cnhcal Worhs of John Denms Edited by EnwAun Niles 
Hooker Volume I, 1692-17'11 Baltimore The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939 Pp xi + 537 $5 00 

In reprinting and editing the critical works of John Dennis, 
Professor Hooker is meeting what has long been a real need* 
Except for the essays m the collections by Spmgarn and Durham, 
and selections in other scatteied places, the work of Dennis has had 
to be sought m the original editions, which are rare and high-priced 
Consequently Dennis has been out of reach of all but the more 
fortunately placed students, and he has perhaps been more talked 
about than read He has certamly been underrated He is more 
truly representative of his age than Gilon, and for his mtelligence, 
fertility of ideas, and critical taste deserves a much higher rank 
In making the whole of the critical work of Dennis available to a 
larger number of scholars, this edition will undoubtedly raise the 
current estimate of the man, and contribute as well to a more 
balanced conception of the critical ideas of the period The filrst 
volume now off the press includes, m addition to four hundred pages 
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of text, more than a hundred pages of commentary. Professor 
Hooker has endeavoured to relate the critical ideas of Dennis to 
those of other critics, English and French, of that age, and his com- 
mentary provides a corpus of references on critical ideas which is 
valuable in itself as well as for its application to Dennis The 
second volume, which will complete the collection and give us 
hitherto unpublished material, will also include an essay on Dennis 
as a critic, drawing on the commentary in both volumes The first 
volume before us has been executed on a high level of scholarship , 
the whole work will fill a serious gap in our libraries 

Louis I Beedvold 

The Umversity of Michigan 


The Qaihenng of the West By Johit Galt Edited with intro- 
duction by Bbabeord Allen Booth Baltimore The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1939 Pp x -f 109. $1 60. 

Reiekah Owen and Thomas Hardy By Carl J. Weber Water- 
ville, Maine Colby College Monograph No 8, 1939 Pp. 
95 $1 00 

Joseph Conrad By Eaymond Las Vbrqnas Pans Henri Didier, 
1939 Pp. IV + 234 

Mr Booth has made available to present-day readers an amusing 
sketch by John Galt which has not been reprinted since 1824, The 
Gathering of the West^ or^ We're Gome to See the King This is a 
lively account of the humors of some dozen members of the Scotch 
bourgeoisie who came up to Edmburgh from their respective Mam 
Streets to witness the first visit of George IV to the Scotch capital. 
In his introduction Mr Booth gives a useful account of GalPs 
volummous work in fiction, showing him in historical relation to his 
Scottish predecessors and to the Kailyard School who followed him 
The most devoted and industrious of assemblers of Hardyana is 
Professor Weber of Colby College His latest publication is an inti- 
mate account of an American woman who made it the passion of her 
life to read Hardy and coUect illustrative matter about his stories, 
who had the privilege of friendly acquaintance with the novelist and 
his first wife, and whose annotated copies of his books were recently 
donated to Colby College (Hardy thought so well of her judgment 
that in later English issues of The Mayor of Casterlndge he restored 
the original form of the denouement as it had been retained m the 
American issue ) Hardy's admirers may glean from this record 
many curious details about his life and mtentions and about the 
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Hardy country, and if they do not care to follow the detailed ac- 
count of Miss Owen^s dealings with the Wessex novels and tales, 
including the date of each reading of them, they may consult the 
brief summary of significant points which Mr Weber has furnished 
on pp 89-93 

Raymond Las Veignas, author of what is perhaps the most 
learned and critical study of Thackeray (Sorbonne dissertation, 
1932), has now made public an excellent study of Conrad^s fiction 
This woik is notable for the many-sidedness of its treatment of 
Conrad^s art, including his style and narrative technique, for the 
generous use of Conra'd^s letters and critical pronouncements, and 
for the French subtlety and grace with which the critic follows 
through a special line of interpretation The word adventure 
furnishes the masterkey with which he opens successively the doors 
to Conrad^s personal history, to the ob]ective story of sea and 
jungle (^^Taventure du monde^^), to the romance of character, 
and to the culminating romance of the spirit (^^Taventure de 
Fesprit . 

Perhaps the most stimulating part of his study is that dealing 
with Conrad^s ethical and metaphysical views But it is here that I 
occasionally find myself most critical of his reasoning To Ban- 
crofts parallel of Conrad^s ethical position with Kants in his cate- 
gorical imperative. Las Yergnas objects that Kants position was 
based in a rational process, whereas Conrad^s was romantic and 
mtuitive It might be contended that, for all the show of logical 
method, Kant actually reached his categorical imperative by an 
excursion into the transcendent, that his logic was essentially a 
rationalization of his intuitive or emotional attitudes Again, one 
may question some of Las Yergnas^ reasons for setting aside Morfs 
Freudian interpretation of Conrad^s typical themes Morf regards 
them as an unconscious reflection of the novelist^s bad conscience 
over his abandonment of Poland This will obviously not cover the 
whole ground, nor does it constitute in itself a critical evaluation of 
Conrad But it is a curious logic which leads the French critic to 
imply that, because Conrad was hostile to psychoanalysis, his work 
may not be subject, even in detail, to analytic interpretation 

These are minute exceptions on secondary points Las Yergnas^ 
book IS the most readable, the most discriminatmg, and the most 
intellectually excitmg treatment of Conrad with which I am ac- 
quamted 

Joseph Waeeen Beaob: 


TJn^vers^ty of Minnesota 
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Melville in the South Seus By Charles Roberts Andersok New 
York Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp xii + 522 
$4 50 Published in cooperation with the Modern Language 
Association of Ameiica Columbia University Studies in 
English and Comparative Literature, 138 

In Melville in the South Seas, Professor Anderson treats ex- 
haustively the relationship of Melville^s leading and actual experi- 
ence in the South Pacific to the novels Typee^ Omoo, Moby-Dick, 
and ^¥hlte’‘Jachet The chief value of the study is twofold, the 
author’s organization, and his discoveries made during the course 
of long and patient research (see his article in The Colophon iii 
2), particularly in the Naval Records and Library, the Navy De- 
partment, Washington, and m the Old Dartmouth Historical and 
Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Massachusetts His salvage from 
these sources, as well as a privately-owned purnal kept by one of 
Melville’s shipmates aboard the United StateSj and a copy of White- 
Jacket with manuscript annotations by another, comprise the prin- 
cipal new ms material With these should be grouped another 
journal edited by Professor Anderson in 1937 He has also ex- 
amined, either at first or second hand, many obscure and hitherto 
unexhumed notices m books and periodicals published during his 
subject’s lifetime The parallels adduced to show the effect of 
Melville’s reading on his own work, the personal contacts and in- 
fluences suggested, all are plausible As to such debatable matters 
as the allegory in Moly-Dick Professor Anderson summarizes the 
theories advanced by his more metaphysically-mmded predecessors 
without concerning himself unduly as to the possible rights and 
wrongs of their results Indeed, his most radical departure from 
their methods lies in his purely mductive technique, in his basing 
his work on secondary sources rather than on the novels themselves 
Anderson concludes that Melville was gieatly influenced by his 
readmg and imagmation in the composition of Typee, Omoo^ and 
Moly-Dick, and that moral mdignation, rather than any passion 
for accuracy, is responsible for much of the unfavourable comment 
concerning the Navy in White-Jacket, although he finds ;)ust as 
much departuie from the truth in the various attempts by Naval 
apologists to exculpate the service from all possible blame All in 
all, this is an excellent piece of scholarly work, based on exhaustive 
research mtelligently and carefully done, and the results are most 
interestmgly presented 


T%e University of Calif orma, 
Los Angeles 


0 E Jones 
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American Writers A Series of Papers Contributed to Blaclcwoo&s 
Magazine {182I}.-1825) by JoHisr Neal Edited by Bred 
Lewis Pattee Durham^ North Carolina. Duke UniTersity 
Press, IQST' Pp viii + 261 $3 00 

Even the casual student of American letters has run into the 
name of John Neal, but only to the specialist has he been much 
more than a name In American Write'is Professor Pattee has 
sought to disinter NeaPs more significant remarks on the subiect of 
American literature His volume includes, first, an introduction, 
which IS a brief critical and biographical sketch of Neal, second, 
five papers by Neal — an alphabetical list of American writers with 
biographical, critical and philosophical comments by Neal on each — 
which were published in BlacTcwood's Magazine in 1824-5, and 
third, a review of one volume of the North American Review and 
of five recent American books, which was published m Blackwood's 
in September, 1825 The Appendix contains seven extracts on 
the subject of American literature from NeaPs novel, Randolph j 
and a bibliography of NeaPs published works 

The intioduction by Piofessor Pattee is a useful presentation of 
available information about Neal through the period of the Black- 
wood's publications Since this essay is the really valuable portion 
of the volume, the reviewer regrets that it was not enlarged to in- 
clude more complete evaluations of NeaPs works and that the 
biographical sketch does not cover the whole life of the author The 
material m the volume contributed by Neal himself holds little of 
interest except to specialists m the field NeaPs genius for mism- 
formation and personal bias precludes its use for reference without 
the greatest caie on the part of the student What mterest there is 
in his writings lies in the revelation of the very positive personality 
of the author rather than in his perspicacity as a critic, though 
there are a few evidences of critical msight The volume leaves 
one with a stiong impression of the poverty of American literature 
m the year of our Lord, 1825 

Hampton M jARREnL 

W^nt}lrop College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Richa/rd Alsop, ‘^A Hartford Wit " By Kael P Haeriitgton. 
Middletown, Connecticut, 1939 Pp viii -f- $1 ^5 The 
group of poets known as the Hartford Wits once shone with a 
combined brilliance which cannot be fully accounted for by measure- 
ment of the lustre of its component parts Deprived of all reflected 
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glory, Eichard Alsop now seems to have possessed very little 
original power It is not surprising that none of his poetical works 
had so wide a currency as his prose adaptation of Captain J ewitt^s 
journal. Yet Alsop^s position in the history of American letters 
deserves to be accurately outlined In order to set the poePs life in 
its true perspective, Mr Harrington has had to clear the ground of 
ina 3 or errors made by literary historians from Duyckinck to Far- 
rington Thus Alsop was called a Yale student by one writer, a 
Harvard student by another, and a millionaire poet by several 
genial commentators It is too bad, but we must now believe, on Mr, 
Hai ringtones showing, that Alsop enjoyed none of these blessings 
So with other matters Mr Hamn^on has been the first scholar 
to examine the original evidence Noi is a fully detailed chronology 
available even now, despite the utmost diligence on the part of the 
biographer Such strictly biographical facts as have been found 
are presented mainly in the fiist two chapters, the rest of the book 
is devoted to an analysis of Alsop^s wntmgs In passing the author 
throws new light on Jacobmism m Connecticut, the authorship of 
The Echo, and the development of the book trade in New York 
about 1800 Incidental critical judgments in the book are often 
more challengmg than convincmg, and the book as a whole would 
have profited by more careful assembly Yet as the first reliable 
biographer of Eichard Alsop, Mr Harrmgton has made a useful 
contribution to our knowledge of a particularly obscure period m 
the national literature. 

ALEXANDER COWIE 

Wesleyan University 


Nmeteenth Century French Reaimgs By Albert Sohinz Vol. 
II Eealism (1850-1885), Symbolism (1885-1900) New York 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939 Pp xix -j- 818, This volume is 
a welcome addition to the senes of well-known anthologies, which 
begin with the XVIIth century, edited by the distinguished Eous- 
seauiste It represents his best effort in the pedagogical domain. 
The literature of the second half of the XIXth century is projected 
on a historical background and is set forth in relation to ideas 
prevalent at different periods Mr Schinz^s meticulous as well as 
intelligent organization and selection of matenal gives the student 
an excellent idea of the evolution of French thought and French 
hterary art Eealizing the wide range of usefulness his book might 
have, he has spared himself no effort to make the selections as clear 
as possible by inserting abundant introductions and annotations. 
His appreciation of the difficulty students may experience in read- 
ing the poets is apparent He took particular pains to add transla- 
tions, and in one instance to introduce an extremely effective and 
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aitistic French prose interpretation^ by M P -F. Q-iroud; of FApres- 
midi d^nn fanne IsTot only does the student owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr Schinz for this enlightening volume, but the scholar as 
well, for, though he may disagree with some arbitrariness and a 
method of simplification, he must admit that the editor has pre- 
sented subjects and authors in the light of the latest and most 
informative studies and has supplied him with a bibliographical 
sprmg-board which he can utilize to great advantage 

E M 


George, Hofmannsthal, Rtlhe Edited by Maetust Sommeefeld. 
(Gateway Poets) New York W. W. Norton & Co. [1938] 
xxxiv + 81 pp $ .85. One of the most precarious things to select, 
for the benefit of others, is a number of poems out of the vast field 
of a poePs life-work Everybody is bound to have his predilections 
in such a subjective matter which it is almost impossible to meet, 
for such a selection will always mirror the editor^s personal attitude, 
and this very attitude will lay a different stress on certain sides and 
poems This makes it inevitable that this or that famous ” poem 
is overlooked or pushed into the background The little book 
on George, Hofmannsthal, Rillce, edited by Professor Martin Som- 
merfeld, has solved all these and many other problems admirably. 
Although there certamly are a number of works one would have 
liked to see included (for mstance I thmk the book should have 
included at least one of Eilke^s Dmneser Elegien and should perhaps 
even have culminated in it), both the mtroduction, which is of a 
really rare precision and matter-of-factness, and the poems them- 
selves give a very thorough and vivid picture of three of modem 
Germany's greatest poets The most mstructive and most mspirmg 
part of the introduction seems to me the one concerning Stefan 
George In this introduction George^s significance and very narrow 
limitations are delineated. There can be no doubt that he (and 
also Eilke, but m a different way) has been very much overrated m 
the past, and it is the task of our generation to work on the new 
picture especially of George^s — ^i e. to push him back to the place 
where he really belongs The mtroduction to Hofmannsthal may 
seem to be somewhat brief, but as far as his lyrical poetry is con- 
cerned, everything has been said. In the case of Eilke I should only 
question the statement that the World War interrupted this (his) 
development." I should be inclined to see this interruption only 
m the light of Eilke^s inner development — or else to Imk it to the 
cultural crisis of that time of which the World War, too, was only 
one outcome No account of this most mteresting little book would, 
however, be complete without an appraisal of the very tasteful way 
m which the publishers have gotten it up. 

WOLFGAlsra PAUnSEN 

Southwestern University, Memphis 
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Are 'We Movie Made^ By Eaymond Moley New York Macy- 
Masms, 1938 Pp. Yiii + 64 $1 00 Admiring Mortimer Adler^s 
Art and Prudence and realizmg that that work is by its nature 
somewhat inaccessible to the pnblic,” Mr Moley has endeavored in 
this work to prepare a brief precis of those sections of the larger 
study which survey the several investigations which have been made 
mto the social effects of the motion picture 

ALLAKDYCB OTCOLL 

Yale UmDersity 


Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in The Huntington Library 
Compiled by Douoald MaoMillait San Marino, California, 1939 
Pp xvi + 443 The Larpent Collection of plays, containing most 
of the texts gathered at the Lord Chamberlam^s ofiBce since the 
passing of the ^^Licensmg Act^^ of 1737, has now at last been 
adequately catalogued Hitherto only a manuscript list was avail- 
able Mr Dougald MacMillan has done his work well Obviously, 
in the preparation of such a catalogue as this, including over 3500 
entries, no very detailed indication of the nature of the manuscripts 
was possible, but in each instance, if the play reached a publisher, 
Mr MacMillan has examined the printed version and in general 
terms has noted agreement or divergence For the opera libretti 
such comparison proved impossible to achieve owing to the fact 
that the Huntington Library possesses an inadequate collection of 
printed material in this field Dates of application for licence and 
of production are mdicated and some interesting notes are also given 
from J P Collier^s copy of Biographia Dramatica^ in making 
these Collier had the Larpent texts before him The present cata- 
logue will prove of mestimable service to all students of the eight- 
eenth and early nmeteenth century stage The Huntington Library 
and Mr MacMillan are heartily to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of an important reference work Perhaps in the future an 
eager student will complete the task by preparmg a supplementary 
volume listing in a similar manner the dramatic texts, from 1834 
onwards, which form the contmuation of this collection. Those 
dated before 1850 are housed in the British Museum, those after 
1850 are still in the custody of the Lord Chamberlam 


Yale Vnwersvty 


iliLABDTOB NICOLL 
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KN6USE 

[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Boyd, Morrison Comegys — Elizabethan 
music and musical criticism Philadelphia 
U of Pa Press, 1940 Pp xii + 363 

Brunt, Captain Samuel — A voyage to 
Cacklogallinia Reproduced from the original 
edition, 1727, with an introduction by Mar- 
jorie Nicolson "New York Columbia XT 
Press, 1940 Pp xv + 167 $2 20 (Fac- 

simile Text Society, Publication 48 ) 

Bryant, Donald C — Edmimd Burke and 
his literary friends St Louis ^ Missouri 
Washington University, 1939 Pp xii + 323 
(Washington University Studies — ^New Series 
— Lang and Lit , 9 ) 

Jensen, Gerard E — The life and letters of 
Henry Cuyler Bunner Durham^ Noi th Caro- 
lina Duke U Press, 1939 Pp xiv + 248 
$3 00 

McEuen, Kathryn Anderson — Classical in- 
fluence upon the tribe of Ben Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa Torch Press, 1939 Pp \x + 316 

Orians, G Harrison— A short history of 
American literature New York F S Crofts, 
1940 Pp VI + 314 $1 50 [An incisive, 

comprehensive, well arranged, useful, reason- 
ably priced handbook, in outline form 52 
pages before 1800 46 after 1900 ] 

Studies m English — ^University of Texas 
publication Austin U of Tex Press, 1939 
Pp 231 $100 

Van Doren, Carl — The American novel, 
1789-1939 (Revised and enlarged edition ) 
New York Macmillan, 1940 Pp viii + 406 
$2 25 

Weekley, Ernest— Jack and Jill, a study 
in our Christian names New York E P 
Dutton, 1940 Pp xii + 193 $1 50 

GERMAN 

Baumecker, Gottfried — Schiller und die 
franzosische Revolution Berlin* Junker u 
Dunnhaupt, 1939 45 pp M2 

Baumgart, Hermann — Goethes lyrische 
Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung und Be- 
deutung Hrsg von Gertrud Baumgart 
Bd 3 Heidelberg Winter, 1939 xvi, 160 
pp M 7 

Beheim-Schwarzbach, Martin, — Novalis 
(Friedrich von Hardenberg) [Die Dichter 
der Deutschen Folge 3] Stuttga/rt, Cotta 
[1939] 89 pp Ml 50 

Bergengruen, Werner— E T A, Hoffmann 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen Folge 3] Stutt- 
gart Cotta [1939] 92 pp Ml 50 


Buck, Rudolf — ^Rousseau und die deutsche 
Romantik [Neue deutsche Forschungen, 
Abt Vergleichende Literaturwissenschaft, 
Bd 1 = Bd 233] Berlin Junker u Dunn- 
haupt, 1939 146 pp M 6 30 

Busse, Hermann Ens — Grimmelshausen 
[Die Dichter der Deutschen Folge 3] Stutt- 
gart Cotta [1939] 87 pp Ml 50 

Goethe Viermonatsschrift der Goethe 
Gesellschaft Neue Folge des Jahrbuchs 
Untei Mitwirkung von Ernst Bertram, 
Rudolf Buttmann, Anton Kippenberg, Rup 
preeht Matthai, Karl Alexander von Muller, 
Julius Petersen, Wilhelm Pmder und Eduard 
Spranger hrsg von Hans Wahl Des vierten 
Bandes drittes Heft 1939 Weimar Goethe 
Ges , 1939 Pp 209 320 

Harder, Hermann — ^Das germanische Erbe 
in der deutschen Dichtung von der Fruhzeit 
bis zur Gegenwart Einuberblick Potsdam 
Protte [1939] 129 pp M 2 80 

Harsdorffer, Georg Philipp — Foetischer 
Trichter Hrsg von Reginald Marquier 
[Die Kunst des Wortes Bd 17/18 ] Berlin 
Rabenpresse [1939] 62 pp M3 

Heath^s New German and English Dic- 
tionary [and English-German Dictionary], 
with a phonetic key to pronunciation by 
Karl Breul Revised and enlarged by J 
Heron Lepper and Rudolf Kottenhahn Bos- 
ton D 0 Heath & Co [1936, 1939] xix, 
813, 687 pp 

Heiseler, Bernt von — Kleist [Die Dichter 
der Deutschen Folge 3] Stuttgart Cotta 
[1939] 96 pp Ml 50 

Hofmann, Karl — ^Die Orts- und Flurnamen 
der ehemaligen pfalzischen Oberamtsstadt 
Boxberg im Spiegel der Geschichte [Aus 
Mannheimer Geschiclitsblatter, Jg 1939], 
3 leaves, 4® 

Klein, Karl Kurt — ^Literaturgeschichte des 
Deutschtums im Ausland Schrifttum u 
Geistesleben der deutschen Volksgruppen im 
Ausland vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart 
[Vogt u Koch, Gesch d deu Lit 5 Aiifl 
Erganzungsband] xiv, 474 pp 4" M IJf 50 

Kottgen, Gerhard — Wilhelm Raabes 
Bingen um die Aufgabe des Erziehungs 
romans [Diss Munchen =5 Germanische 
Studien H 213] Berlin Ebenng, 1939 
114 pp M 4 80 

Lenz, Wilhelm, — ^Der Ausgang der Dichtung 
von Walther und Hildegunde [Hermaea, 
34] Halle Niemeyer, 1939 142 pp M, 

3 40 

Lorenz, Philipp — ^Die Flurnamen von Mai 
schenberg Mit einer Karte [Badische Flur- 
namen Bd 2, H 43, Heidelberg Carl Win- 
ter, 1939 28 pp 

Matthaei, R — ^Die Farbenlehre im Goethe- 
Nationalmuseum Fuhrer durch die neue 
Darbietung der Farbenlehre im Museum und 
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das nachgelassene Gerat m Goethes Wohn- 
haus Jena Gustav Fischer, 1939 xii, 116 , 
PP 

McEachrau, F — The Life and Philosophy 
of Johann Gottfried Herder [Oxford Studies 
in Modem Languages and Literature] New 
Yo^ih Oxfoid Umv Press, 1939 98 pp 

$2 75 

Merker, Emil — Stifter [Die Dichter der 
Deutschen Folge 3] Btuitgait Cotta 
[1939] 93 pp Ml 50 

Muller, Gunther — Geschichte der deutschen 
Seele Vom Faustbuch zu Goethes Faust 
Mit 16 Bildtafeln Freiburg Herder, 1939 
494 pp 4" M 12 

Ffadler, Josef — Literaturgeschichte des 
deutschen Volkes Dichtung und Schrifttum 
der deutschen Stamme und Landschaften 
(4 vollig neubearb Aufl ) Bd 1 Volk (800- 
1740) Berlin Propylaen-Verl [1939] xxi, 
709 pp 4“ M 25 

Nobel, Alphons — ^Frau von Stein Goethes 
Freundin und Feindin Frankfurt a M 
Societats-Verlag [1939] 243 pp M 5 40 

Peters, Pnednch Ernst — ^Formelhaftigkeit, 
ein Wesenszug des Plattdeutschen (Vor- 
trag) Wolf shag en-Boharbentz Westphal 
[1939] 30 pp Ml 50 

Preissmann, Franz — Die satirische Publizi- 
stik in der Freien Stadt Frankfurt a M 
(1816-1866) Diss Munehen [Zeitung u 
Leben Bd 63 ] Wurzburg Triltsch, 1939 
viii, 89 pp M 2 70 

Puchner, Otto — Die Ortsnamen im Be- 
zirksamt Dinkelsbuhl als Zeugen germanisch 
deutseher Besiedlung Diss Munehen Straub 
1939 59 pp 

Reinhardt, Heinrich — Die Dichtungs- 
theorie der sogenannten poetischen Realisten 
Diss Tubingen Wurzburg Triltsch, 1939 
175 pp M 4 20 

Rieder, Heinz — ^Liberalismus als Lebens- 
form in der deutschen Prosaepik des 19 
Jahrhunderts [Diss Koln = Germanische 
Studien H 212] Berlin Ebering, 1939 
91 pp M3 60 

Rooth, Erik — Vrastmunt Ein Beitrag 

zur mhd Wortgeschichte Beilage Das 
Mainzer Friedgebot vom Jahre 1300 [Lunder 
germanistische Forschungen 9] Lund C 
W* K Gleerup [1939] 86 pp 1 plate 

Sass, Walter — Klopstocks vaterlandische 
Oden [Dichtung, Wort u Sprache, H 5 = 
Diss Hamburg] Samburg Hansischer 
Gildenverlag, 1939 81 pp M3 30 
Schmid, Gunther — ^Goethe und MoUweide 
In Halle Halle Werkstatten d Stadt 
Halle [1939] 28 pp , 1 facsimile 4® M 2 50 
Schon, Friedrich —Geschichte der deut- 
sehen Mundartdichtung T 4- Die deutsch- 
sprachige Mundartdichtung m Amerika 
Leipzig: P* List, 1939 67 pp M 2 80 


Schulke, Horst — Goethes Ethos Eine 
systematische Darstellung der goetheschen 
Ethik und ein phanomenol Vergleieh ihrer 
wesentlichsten Zuge mit der chi istlichen 
Ethik der Goethezeit Bchwerin Evang 
Presseverb Mecklenburg, 1939 213 pp M 
5 25 

Siegmund-Schultze, Fnednch — ^Der junge 
Holderlin Analytischer Versuch uber sein 
Leben und Dichten bis zum Schluss des 
ersten Tubinger Jahres Diss [Sprache und 
Kultur der geimanischen und romanischen 
Volker B, Bd 22] Breslau Priebatsch, 
1939 V, 117 pp M 4 80 

Staiger, Emil — ^Die Zeit als Einbildungs- 
kraft des Dichters Untersuchungen zu Ge 
dichten von Brentano, Goethe und Keller 
Zurich Niehans [1939] 203 pp M 4 20 

Steinacker, Karl — ^Abklang der Aufklarung 
und Widerhall der Homantik in Braun 
schweig [Werkstucke aus Museum, Archiv 
u Bibliothek der Stadt Braunschweig, Bd 
10] Braunschweig Appelhans, 1939 127 

pp M 4 

Stemmann, Edith — Der epische Aufbau 
von Grimmelshausens “ Simplicissimus ” 
(gesehen von dei Gestaltung des Helden) 
Diss [Dichtung, Wort und Sprache H 6] 
Hamburg Hansischer Gildenverlag 1939 
58 pp M 3 

Thomas, R Hinton — The Classical Ideal 
in German Literature 1755-1805 An Intro- 
duction and an Anthology Cambridge, Eng- 
land Bowes & Bowes, 1939 xii, 126 pp 5 s 

Weisgerber, Joh Leo —Die volkhaften 
Krafte der Muttersprache [Aus Beitrage 
zum neuen Deutschuntei richt Hrsg Alfr 
Huhnhauser] Frankfurt a M Diesterweg, 
1939 84 pp Ml 80 

FRENCH 

Avehne, Cl — ^Baba Di§ne et Morceau-de- 
sucre, ed R J Quinault Boston Heath 
(1940) 160 pp $0 80 

Bremer, K H — ^Der franz KTationalismus 
Berlin Dt Rechtsverlag, 1939 137 pp 

Brown, J L — The Methodus ad Facilem 
Historiarum of Jean Bodm Diss Wash- 
ington Catholic U , 1939 xx H- 212 pp 

Carr§, J -M — ^La Vie aventureuse de J -A 
Rimbaud Fans Plon, 1939 ix + 309 pp 
Fr 20 

CavaBucci, G — ^Vauvenargues dSgag4 de la 
l^ende Paris Margraff, 1939 xxvi -f 421 
PP 

Cruchet, R —France et Louisiane Unw , 
La L S U D Press, 1939 297 pp (Ro- 
mance Lang Series, 2 ) 

Denenholz, Joan, and P, Sammartino — < 
Accent on France Boston * Heath, 1940* viii 

+ 172 pp $1 00 
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Di Castn, L — Due falsi di Voltaire la 
dediea del Mahomet e Taccettazione papale 
Naples Pironti, 1939 19 pp 

Duclos — Considerations sur les moeurs, 
ed F C Green Gamt^idge U Press Y 
Macmillan], 1939 xiv + 207 pp $150 
Eisemann, K E — Das alemannische Lehn- 
gut in der ostfranz Mundart von Schnier- 
lach (Lapoutroie) mdenVogesen Erlangen 
diss , 1939 XX + 83 pp 
Fallen, Joseph — Grammaire provencale 
Atcs-en Provence Fourcme, 1938 488 pp 
Freienmuth von Helms — German Criticism 
of G Flaubert, 1857-1930 New York 
Columbia U Press, 1939 ix + 104 pp $1 25 
Gerace-Di Vasto — ^Flaubert nella vita e nel- 
Tarte Florence Ricci, 1939 247 pp 
Gide, A — CEuvres completes, §d L Martin- 
Ohauffier XIII, XIV Par%s Nouv Rev fr , 
1937-8 xii + 492, xi -f 414 pp Fr 75 each 
Hirsch, Martin — Anselme Mathieu Em 
Beitrag zur Charakteristik des altesten 
Felibrige Halle Niemeyer, 1939 viii + 
189 pp 

Kohla, Frieda — Die Formen des Imper- 
fekts in Frankreich nach dem Material des 
Atlas ling de la France Berlin diss ,1938 
76 pp 

Morawski, J — La iSgende de Saint An- 
toine ermite Avec une Vie inconnue de S 
Antoine en vers fr du XIV© s Posen 
Pozn^nskie Towarzystwo Pr2yjaci61 Nauk, 
1939 208 pp 

Montier, E — ^A T^cole de Bossuet Pans 
Tgqui, 1938 224 pp Fr 12 
Mormo, L — ^La “ hTouvelle revue fr ” dans 
Fhistoire des lettres Pans, Gallimard, 
1939 229 pp Fr 20 
Smith, W H — ^Letters to and from Mme 
du Deffand and Julie de Lespinasse New 
Haven Yale U Press, 1938 xxii -f 97 pp 
$5 00 

Striano, G — ^Les Scrivains repr4sentatifs 
d^hier et d’aujourd’hui Origines au XVII® s 
Naples Pironti, 1938 148 pp 
Studies m Pr Lang and Mediaeval Lit 
presented to Professor Mildred K Pope 
McmchesteTj Eng Manchester U Press, 
1939 XIV 4- 429 pp 

Woodward, C M — Words for Horse in 
French and Provencal Baltimore Ling 
Soc, 1939 (Lang diss, 29 ) 

ITALIAN 

Alfien, V -^La Vita Bmsta e commentata 
da G Dolci Milano * Hoepli, 1939 xxiv -f* 
295 pp L 12 50 

Angioletti, Giovanni K, Antonmi, G. — 
Narratori italiani d'oggi Oon m saggio 
mtroduttivo sulla ‘^Nnova prosa narrativa 


italiana” di Giacomo Aiitonmi Fiienze 
Vallecchi, 1939 430 pp L 15 

Antongini, T — D’Annunzio aneddotico 
Milano Mondadori, 1939 xx 348 pp 
L 15 

Arcari, P — ^^lanzoni Titaliano, il lette- 
rato, il cattolico, Tuomo Milano Colonnello, 
1939 300 pp L 12 

Canti popolan sicihani, raccolti e trascritti 
da V De Simone Milano Edizioni latine, 
1939 109 pp L 10 

Catalano, Michele (ed.) — La Spagna 
Poemetto cavallaresco del secolo XIV edito 
e illustrate da M C Vol I Bologna Com- 
missione per i testi di lingua, 1939 283 pp 
con 2 taw L 40 

Cinti, D — Dizionario degli seritton Ita- 
lian! (Classici, moderni, contemporanei) 
Milano Sonzogno, 1939 253 pp L 6 
Citanna, Giuseppe — Saggi su la poesia del 
Rinascimento La poesia del Poliziano 
Epica ed ironia nelPOrlando funoso La 
liriea del Cinquecento. Milano: Trevisini, 
1939 47 pp L 5 

Croce, Benedetto — Appendice alPedizione 
italiana del “ Cunto de li cunti di Giam- 
battista Basile Ban Laterza, 1939 27 pp 
L 5 

Conversazioni critiehe Sene quinta 

Ban Laterza, 1939 401 pp L 30 

Dazzi, Manho — Leopardi e il romanzo 
Milano Bocea, 1939 xii + 262 pp L 15 
FuciUa, J G — Forgotten Danteiana A 
Bibliographical Supplement Chicago North- 
western University, 1939 52 pp 

Goss, Elsa — Saggi letterari Torino S 
E I, 1939 275 pp L 13 
Luciam,S A — ^Leggere Dante Saggi sulla 
Divina Commedia Roma Libreria ^‘Mo- 
dernissima,” 1939 80 pp L 8 

Mascia, F S -—Poesia e religions nelParte 
di Alessandro Manzoni NapoU Loffredo, 
1939 197 pp L 12 
Montanan, F — Francesco De Sanctis 
Brescia Morcelhana, 1939 188 pp L 10 
Pellegrini, F — ^Trattato inedito in prosa 
di Gerolamo Fracastoro sulla sifilide Con 
prefazione del Sen L Messedaglia Yerona 
Libreria Dante, 1939 xii -{- 237 pp L 30 
Pello 3 a, Camilla — Commento anahtico 
estetico al came ‘‘Dei Sepolcii” di Ugo 
Foscolo, con una introduzione crxtica Beggio 
E Pedrini, 1939 295 pp L 8 
Previtera, C— ^La poesia giocosa e Tunio 
rismo (Dalle ongini al Rmaseimento) Mi 
lano F Vallardi, 1939 x -f* 434 pp L 60 
(Storia del Generi letterari ) 

Savino, Ezio — Appunti cntici e battute 
polemiche (Il mondo poetico di Giacomo 
Leopardi) Lecce . “ La modemissxma,” 1939 
75 pp L 10 
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Savonaiola, G — ^11 Trionfo della Croce 
Milano Sonzogno, 1939 315 pp L 4 
Sotgiu, G — ^Introdtizione a una stona lette- 
rana del nostro secolo Roma Edizioni 
"Angustea/^ 1939 63 pp L 6 
Ugolim, Francesco A — La poesia pro- 
venzale e Tltaha Scelta di testi con intro 
duzione e note Modena Soc tipografica 
modeneae, 1939 Ixx + 160 pp L 15 (1st 
di fllol romanza della R University di Roma 
Testi e mannali a cura di G Bertoni, 8 ) 
Zoppi, G — Antologia della letteratura ita- 
liana ad nso degli stranieri Vol I Scrit- 
ton contemporanei Milano Mondadori, 
1939 680 pp 

SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Brady and Turk — ^Romantic Sp Readmgs 
"New York • Appleton-Centnry, 1939 sxx -f 
274 pp 

Calderon — ^E1 prlncipe constante, ed A 
A A Parker Cambridge Cambridge U 
Press, 1938 viii + 94 pp 
Crow, J A — Cuentos bispdnicos New 
York Holt, 1939 xvii -j- 204 + l^csvi pp 
$1 35 

Cuaderno otorgado a los procuradoies en 
las cortes de Valladolid de 1361, ed Sarah 
E Coleman Chicago U of Chicago Li- | 
braries, 1939 xxii + 88 pp (lithotyped ) i 
Dano, Rubdn — Poeslas y prosas raras, 
ed J Saavedra Molina Santiago U de 
Chile, 1938 106 pp 

Entwxstle, Atkinson, and Peers — ^A Hand- 
book to the Study and Teaching of Spanish 
London Methuen, 1938 x -f 344 pp 
Felde, A Z — ^La literatura del Uruguay 
Buenos Aires Universidad, 1939 143 pp 
Figueiredo, F. de — Aristarchos Sdo 
Paulo: 1939 114 pp 
Gonzalez del Valle, Fr — Cronologfa Heredi- 
ana (1803-39) Havana. Sec de Educacidn, 
1938 331 pp 

Gonzdlez del VaUe, J Z — ^La vida literana 
en Cuba (1836-40) Havana. Direcci6n de 
Cultura, 1938 180 pp 

Gonzalez Palencia, A — La Espafia del 
siglo de oro, ed R J Michels New York 
Oxford, 1939 xxni -f 346 pp $1 95 
Gracitn, Baltasar — El Cntic6n HI Ed 
M Romera-Navarro Philadelphia U of 
Pa Press, 1940 viii -f 508 pp $4 00 
Ibarguren, Aita, y Vignale— El paisaje y 
el alma argentina [anthol 3 Buenos Awes 
Comisidn argentina de Coop intel, 1938 
392 pp 

Ibarguren, C. — ^La Sociedades hteranas y 
la revolucidn en Argentina Memoo Espasa- 
Oalpe, 1939 

Jnndnez Rneda, J — Juan Ruiz de Alarcdn 
y su tiempQ. Mesoico : Porriia, 1939 327 pp 


Ldon, Ricardo — Casta de Hidalgos, ed J 
H Nunemaker and E 0 Kundert Neio 
York Crofts, 1940 xviii + 156 pp $1 30 
Manfred, M E— Practical Sp for Begin- 
ners New York Scribner, 1939 xiii -f 186 

pp $1 00 

Rodriguez-Castellano, J and C B Brown — 
Sp Review Grammar New York Scribner, 
1939 xi + 239 pp $1 60 
Sa Carvalho, J R — Brazilian El Dorado, 
ed C R Enock Glasgow Blackie, 1938 
166 pp 5 sh 

Sund Benages, J and Sund Fonbuena, J — 
Critical Bibliog of eds of the Don Quixote, 
1605-1917 Cambridge Harvard U Press, 
1939 xvii -f- 72 pp $3 50 
Tarr, F C — Romanticism in Spain and 
Sp Romanticism Liverpool Inst of His- 
panic Studies, 1939 35 pp 
Wills, Arthur — Espana y Unamuno 
New York Inst de las Espafias, 1938 375 
PP 

Zellers, G — La No vela Histdnea en 
Espafia, 1828-1860 New York Inst de las 
Esp , 1938 168 pp 

GENERAL 

Abstracts of Dissertations, U of Southern 
Cal, 1939 Los Angeles U S C Press, 
1939 146 pp 

Aeneas Silvius — ^De liberorum educations, 
trans by Brother J S Nelson, with an 
introd Washington Catholic U, 1940 xii 
+ 231 pp 

Donghi de Halperin. — ContribuciOn al 
estudio del Italianismo en la Reptiblica 
Argentina Buenos Awes Inst de Filologfa, 
1939 

Handschin, C H — Modern-Language 
Teaching Yonkers World Bk Co (1940) 
VI 4- 458 pp 

James, F CynL — A Colloquy on Branch 
Banking, issued by Am Economists Council 
[1939] 21 pp 

Monson, S E — ^The Ancient Classics in 
a modern democracy New York. Oxford 
U Press, 1939 27 pp 
Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum 
Hierosolymam Tendentium et Silviam Ca- 
pientium, A D 1189, ed C W David 
Philadelphia Am Philosophical Soc, 1939 
96 pp 

Oldengott, Paula —-Philipp 11 im Drama 
der romanischen Lit Munster diss, 1938 
157 pp. 

Palmer, H E and H V Redman. — ^This 
Language-Learning Business Yonkers 
World Bk Co (1932). 219 pp 
Schapiro, Waldemar — Russian-English, 
Eng -Russ Pocket Diet New York • Crofts, 
1939 384 pp $1 50 
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THE EISE AND EALL OE 8'WRISE IN EEENCH 

Damourette and Pichon in their discussion of reflexive verbs, 
state that the se of s'ecne? represents an indirect object {Essa% Se 
Qmmmmre de la langue fran<:a%se^ v. Pans, 1936, pp 771-2) They 
call attention to the fact that this verb in mod Er is usually fol- 
lowed by a remark in quotations ( allaxb sterner ; Bis- 
paraissez ^ which they evidently consider as the direct object of 
s'ecner, and they add that it would not be impossible to say je ne 
sais pas ce quhl a dit, mais il s^est ecri4 quelque chose Moreover, 
going back to OE, they find that the simple escner, before it had 
become crystallized as an ^^essentially reflexive verb, could be 
found ^ed transitively with either of two types of direct object 
the object of the person-shouted-at {Quand %l les %l les escria 
. Joinville 116) , the object of the thing-shouted (Puis escnent 
Venseigne paemme CR 1921) Consequently it seems to them that 
the se added on to this transitive verb must be itself an indirect 
object And they end with the wish that . la grammaire norma- 
tive adopt§<t la graphic ^ Louise s^est 6crie,^ ^ Louise et Charles se 
sont 6crie ^ 

If their interpretation is correct, s^ eerier must mean ^^to shout 
... to oneself, for oneself This is surely an inappropriate nuance 
to be attached to a verb of shouting remarks intended for others 
to hear, when the subject in their first example above shouts his 
command to disappear, ’’ e is hardly doing this for his own benefit 
Of course, if the command Disparalssez ^ represents the direct 
object of the verb, then there would seem to be no r61e for the se 
to play except that of indirect object, but we must first be sure 
of the original force of the remark m quotations when found with 
SOI esener (oddly enough, Damourette-Pichon give no examples of 
OE SOI esener -j- remark in quotations). And if we find that, at 
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the beginning, a se was added to escner + direct object (whether 
that direct object was a noun or a remark in quotations), then it 
must have been added to give the idea ^^for oneself’^ Let us 
examine more closely the nature of the simple escner in OE 
Damourette and Pichon speak of the two transitive uses of 
escr'ieTy the second use, however, may itself be divided into two 

obj ect of person-sbouted-at escner Venneim ^ 
object of tbmg-sbouted escner Venseigne 

escner nos, Mahum ! 

In the first two we have a noun object, in the third es crier is 
followed by a remark m quotations Damourette-Pichon consider 
that this last also represents a direct object, and I thmk they are 
quite justified there is surely no real difference between escrier 
Venseigne and escner '' Munpiet and between the cry of a single 
word and that of a clause (^^Aie nos, Mahum the distance is 
not great Whenever, then, escner is followed by a remark m 
quotations, it would be quite possible to accept this remark as 
direct object 

Now it IS obvious that if we were to find se added on to either 
of the first two types, there could be no question whatsoever as to 
the nature of the pronoun the only possible explanation would 
be that of indirect object But I have never been able to find an 
instance of this, nor are any such examples to be found in Godefroy 
However, though there seems to be no "^soi escrier Vennemi^ ^so% 
escrur Venseigne^ we do find many examples of the type so% escrier 
Aie nos, Mahum ^ and this evidently was suflBcient to confirm 
Damourette-Pichon in their opinion They have apparently rea- 
soned as follows (and, indeed this seems logical enough at first 
glance) escner + remark =«= transitive verb -f direct object, 
consequently, soi + escner + remark must represent the addition 
of an indirect object” Their mistake lies in their assumption 
that the soi of so% escner -f- remark was added on” to escner 

^ The Lat exolamare likewise could be found not only in the construction 
c,lig[uod ea>cl(mc/re but also aliguen es/cXwmwre voce clarcu ecaclofncht ucooren 
tuam (PI , AmpJi , 1120 — Th L L ) However, this verb did not have the 
military connotation so frequent with OP escr%er, the one found rather 
often in this connection is moreptto (cf, Aeneid ix, 560, x, 810) The 
statements made m this article concerning the various uses of (aot-) escner 
obtain also m 0 Prov , cf the gloss of AppePs Prov Chrestormthie and 
Levy, Pro V Buppl-Wt s.v escndar 
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-{- remark, what actually took place, I belieye, was that the re- 
mark was added to escner -f direct object so% 

Por there is still another type, representing a third transitiye use 
of escner which they overlooked Consider, for example Mes Re~ 
mars a sa vo^z escnee Baron Francois^ gardes nh ait meslee 
[BA 6846-7) Now here it is obvious that the object of escner is 
not the remark in quotations, but sa vo%z In such a case one 
could hardly say that sa voiz was added on” to escnei lemark. 
No, the words a sa voiz escnee represent a umt, a complete ex- 
pression in itself, to which the remark in quotations was added as 
an amplification, but obviously not as direct object And the same 
must be true of the reflexive, for escner sa voiz is the conceptual 
basis ® for so% escrxer, sot escner means literally escrier soi-mesme 
(^^s^4poumonner ”), ^Ho shout oneself,” i e. one’s voice The se 
IS direct object, just as sa voiz is direct object 

The form soi escrier ^ then, was created (in contradistinction to 
the simple escner) to lay the stress not on the person-shouted-at, 
not on the thing-shouted, but on the vocal act itself, directing 
attention toward the subject as involved in his own shouting Now, 
it IS true, whenever so% escner is followed by a remark in quotations, 
Paien s'escnent a hah cns A ^ Isemlarz . (QI 584-5), then 
it IS diificult to concentrate to a great extent, it is impossible to 
concentrate exclusively, on the shouting alone But I think we 
must assume that at the beginnmg this verb was not followed by a 
remark in quotations, but was used absolutely, as an expression 
complete in itself, with the meaning ^^jeter un cn de toutes ses 
forces,” as, for example, in 

® But not necessarily the historical basis As a matter of fact, the phrase 
escrier sa voisi is quite rare (this is my only example) and there is no 
reason to think that the use of such an expression must have preceded the 
formation of the reflexive The reverse is probably true first the reflexive 
with its general connotation of purposeful, effortful activity , then the more 
specific escner sen votis designating the particular part of the self affected 
To this the verb se tavre is in many ways comparable this originally 
intransitive verb is early found used reflexively, as judea Vacusent, el se 
ta%8) ad uti respondre non denat {Passion, 99-100), in order to represent a 
deliberate act of silence, rather than a state But the first example I have 
seen of taire sa langue is in the XIVth century M^s fox ne scet sa lanffue 
tavre, cf Romm de la Rose, 4750, cited by Damourette-Pichon, p 765, the 
latter take this example as proof of the presence of a direct reflexive object 
in Jean se tait, and consequently, the existence of a escner sa voix should 
prove the same thing for soi escrier, if it be needed as proof 
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SI m’escrierai sa, 

Que en quatre loees environ le pais 

Ne remandrat en bois cers ne dams a foir Pel 596-8 

Otherwise, if so^ escner originally had not been limited to the 
exclusive function of concentrating attention on the shonting-alone, 
it wonld be impossible to explain its creation in the first place 
Eot, if from the beginning it had been followed by a remark in 
quotations, if the authors who first used it were already planning 
to designate the nature of the thing-shouted, the simple escner 
would have amply sufficed. Or, if it had been desired to add a 
nuance of intensity to the shouting of a remark, this could be done 
by the addition of a modifying phrase to escner^ as A voiz escr'ie 
(CL 505) The fact that this new form soi escner was 
created indicates that it corresponded to the desire to emphasize 
the shouting, at the expense of the thing-shouted 

As a matter of fact, the form escner itself represented an attempt 
to emphasize intensity, to the originally intransitive etymon of the 
Eomance "^Ttrliare family (=^Lat qu%r%tare or germ, "^krltare, 
EEW®, 6967), was added the prefix ex (cf. clamo-exclamo^ whose 
heirs are Eomance ^Tcrltare *exhr%tare), with the meaning ^‘^to 
cry But as this verb tended moie and more to be used 

transitively, directing the attention on the person-shouted-at or the 
thing-shouted, a new form became necessary for occasions when it 
was desired to concentrate the attention on the intensity of the 
vocal act 8o% escrxer escner sa voix^^, s^epoumonner 
^^^eter un cri de toutes ses forces ^^) met that need, and most 
probably was used at the begmnmg only to meet that need. 

However, by the time we find this verb m the OE texts, it is 
nearly always followed by a remark in quotations , like the simple 
escner (and perhaps even more quickly than the simple verb, by 
analogy), it seems to have undergone the process of having its 
original emphasis on the intensity of the vocal act weakened and 
extended to include reference to the thing-shouted ^ 

« Vestiges of this original emphasis are to be seen in the fact that, nearly 
always, the reflexive is accompanied by modifying phrases of intensity — 
as m the examples above d effors!, d grant alavne (whereas this is found 
only infrequently with eser%er -h remark and never with the type esorter 
Venseigne, escrier Venn&mt) Moreover, we occasionally find the form 
4ire -h partwple with this verb Devant MarsiUe oil en est escriet: ** Pin 
Renoesvals tra^ ” CE 900 01, here, est escnet contains a reference to 
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Pms SI s’escriet a sa voiz grand e halte Barons franceis, as claevals ” 
CR 2985 6 

Tuit cil de Home s’escrient k esforz “ Refier, frans om CL 937 8 

Et Desramez s’escrie k grant alaine, Qm Vivien li rendra II li doira 
GV 1353 5 

A icest colp cil de France s’escrient ‘‘ Ferez, baron, ne vos targes mie » ” 

CR 3305 6 

Fuis s’escria a sa vois haute et bele ‘^Ge te desfie, Richarz . ” 
CL 1604 5 

This remark that is added to an already complete expression 
(escner soi’inesme) — what is its relation to the reflexive^ For of 
course it cannot be considered as direct object ISTow, if we find 
the remark introduced by dist, there is no longer any syntactical 
pioblem the remark in such a case would be the object of the verb 
of saying, as Vmt en la presse^ sur les altres s'escnet E dist al rei 
VOS esmaiez mie^ (OB 961-3) But such examples 

(where the shout is split into its emotional — or physiological — and 
its communicative elements) are quite infrequent; for the most 
part the remark in quotations is added directly, just as it is to 
the simple escnei Its function, however, cannot be the same m 
the two cases In order to understand the r61e it plays with the 
reflexive, let us examine the sentences below 

Li amiralz en apelet sun frere, 

Co est Canabeus 

Les eseheles Charlun li ad mustrees 
“ Veez Torgoil de France la loee’ ” CR 3311 15 

Carles en ad e dulor e pesance, 

Pluret des oilz, tiret sa baibe blance 
*‘Soer, cher’amie, d’hmne mort me demandes ” CR 3711 13 

Marsilies fut esculurez de Ihre, 

Freint le seel, getet en ad la cire, 

Guardet al bref, vit la raisun escrite 
Carle me mande 

Que me remembre de la dolur e de Fire ” CR 486 9 

Veit la corone qui desus Fautel siet, 

Li cuens la prent senz point de Fatargier, 

Vient k Tenfant, si h assiet el chief 
Tenez, bels sire, el non del rei del eiel, 

Qm te doint force d’estre buens justiciers ^ ” CL 142-46 


the state, the condition of the subject who is involved in shouting, sug- 
gesting that the person who shouts is himself affected by his shouting 
(just as a person who weeps becomes eplorS) 
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Veit le li pere, de son enfant fu Ixez 
Sire Guillelmes, granz merciz en aiez 

Vostre lignages a le mien esalcie ” CL 147 49 

A sa feme vint lors tot droit, 

Li espee trete, toz irez 
** Par le cuer ben • or i morrez ” * 

Here we have to do with a histrionic trick on the part of the 
jongleui all the situations represented in these examples are either 
highly emotional, or, at least, reveal a vivid, fast-movmg dramatic 
sequence of events The pnglewr narrating the actions leading up 
to the exclamation enters so thoroughly into the spirit of the scene 
he IS depicting that suddenly, identifying himself with the subject, 
he bursts out into the remark without the formality of an intro- 
ductory dist y his inflection of voice, indicating his change of r61e, 
IS introduction enough ® 

Only slightly different are the examples below, where the remark 
lepresents a recapitulation, an elaboration of a preceding phrase 
(viz he rebuked me sharply ^ how dare you ^ , here, d%st 

would be even more superfluous 

Li amiralz recleimet sa maisnee “Ferez, baron, sur la gent cbrestiene^ ” 
CR 3391-2 

Tant dulcement a regreter le prist “ Amis Reliant, de tei ait Deus mercit ! . . 
OR 2886-7 

De I’amirail li nuneent la bataille “ Reis orguillos, nen est fins que t’en 
algesf ” GR 2977-8 

Quant li cli4tis le prent k saluer “ Cil Damedez ” PO 148-9 
Moult belement le prist k aresnier “ Sire Guillaume ” CN 726-7 

The imitative element is stiU present, first the narrator states, he 
entered upon a lament (a salutation, an exhortation)^^ and then 
immediately the lament etc is enacted before us (cf. also instances 
where the story-teller mterpolates a ^^now you will hear . . as 
Or orro%z cora %l lor vet duant ** Amvre, sire, . . (PO 145-46), 

* Cited from Ebehng, Kr Jahrh 5, i, 184f- by L Spitzer, SUlstudtm, 
Munich, 1928, i, 249 

« According to Professor Spitzer (op c%t , 247-9) such a procedure is 
primitive in nature, instead of speaking in such cases of the ** omission” 
of it IS probably true that the construction in the examples above 
represented the original procedure, one that still survives whenever the 
tone of narration becomes heightened The speaker “ hasn’t time ” to add 
a dvre made superfluous by his imitative powers 
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and Rutli Crosby^ Oral delivery in the Middle Ages/^ Speculum 
XI, p 88 seq ) 

Into this pattern, the expression soi escner -|- remark in quota- 
tions fits with no difficulty first we are told, ^^he burst into a 
shout and then we hear the shout A halte voiz s^escne Aiez 
noSy Mahum^ , {OB 3641) Thus, the addition of the remark 
in quotations to the complete expression escner soi-mesme is to be 
explamed as (originally) due to the same tendencies by which it 
could be added directly to any complete statement as a dramatic, 
mimetic representation of the significance of the thmg-said 

However, when the verb of the preceding clause is one that regu- 
larly implies speaking (as is true of so^ escner and all the other 
verbs in the group just above), this practice seems to have become 
stylized. Whereas the type he went up to his wife ... ^ you 

are going to die^ ” is reserved for dramatic situations, the type ^^he 
rebuked me ^how dare you . becomes a stock procedure 
After aresmer etc the direct presentation of the remark seems to 
have been de ngueur ^ And likewise after $oi escrxer the presence 
of d%st IS rare 

Consequently, in spite of the fact that the remark following sox 
escner has a different function from that of the remark followmg 
escrxer, still, this difference came to be only a technical one The 
fact, as we have said, that sox escrxer was used more and more in 
(some of) the same circumstances as escrxer, and used to give the 
same information, must have brought about a weakening of the 
original emphasis on the vocal act Moreover, since the formal 
appearance of the construction was the same in both cases (verb 
+ remark — without dxst), there was no tangible remmder of 
the difference in function when the remark is added on to the 
reflexive verb When we compare a Paxen escrxent "'Axe nos, 
Mahum I , P and Paxen s' escrxent a hah cixs '' A f Isemlarz . . 

® What as noteworthy} in such cases is not the absence of di^t — ^its pres- 
ence would be entirely superfluous — ^but the fact that it was a common 
practice, when a speech was to be reported, to preface it with such general 
terms as aresmer, etc by this means, first the nature, the tenor of the 
speech is stated, and then the contents are reproduced (by mimicry) Per- 
haps we have here another instance of the rhetorical ampUficaUo of which 
Curtius speaks {ZBPh , zyuj, 218) and of which the consecutive con 
struction was so illustrative in OP { Car sx grant hormr Im fera 
Qne sur les altres la metra Thorm, 747 8, cf my article in Bev des Etudes 
xndo-eur n). 
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it IS very difficult to tell vrliat difference, if any, was felt between 
tbe two constiuctions ^ 

There are certain facts which suggest that the two were not 
exactly equivalent in OE, it is usually possible to find with the 
reflexive more emphasis on the vocal act, less emphasis on the 
person-shouted-at or the thing-shouted We have alieady spoken 
of the frequency with which, the reflexive is accompanied by some 
such phrase as a Jialte vo^z , it is also true that it is most rare that 
the person addressed is mentioned even indirectly (Godefroy gives 
only one example, I have found none) Finally, it is rare that 
the remark in quotations is a short phrase immediately following 
the verb (I have never found a so% escrier Munjoie^^) nearly 
always it is a sentence one or more lines in length, and usually the 
beginning is postponed until the line following the verb, thus being 
less easily felt as the thing-shouted Pw ^escna a sa vo'is haute 
et hele Qe te desfie^ Richarzp te% et ta terre En ton service ne 

Botli in its creation and m its degeneration escrter can be compared 
to a whole group of reflexive verbs of the type doter, moquer, purpenser 
These simple verbs, like esoner, were regularly used transitively, taking 
on an object limiting, determining the extent of the emotion or attitude 
{Sarrasstns nes unt mie dutez OR 1186) Then, in order to express the 
absolute idea of fearing, etc , with source or limits unspecified, the reflexive 
was formed (“to give oneself up to fear etc’’), and was regularly used, 
in contrast to the transitive, to represent the intransitive idea of “being 
afraid”, “having a derisive attitude”, “being in a thoughtful mood” 
But, again, the tendency by which intransitive verbs or intransitive ex- 
pressions take a limiting object (cf Lat horreo, “to bristle, shudder with 
fear ” which becomes horreo ahquod, “ to fear something ” ) i epeated itself 
with many of these reflexives and we find doter etc followed by an 
object This time, of course, the object cannot be considered as direct 
object, because of the presence of the direct object so^, and so it must be 
introduced indirectly by de {de son retour trop me doubt, cf Gkidefroy) 
But once the reflexive limits itself with an object, even though an object 
“once removed,” its absolute meaning is lost and we have only another 
expression with pracUcally (for surely at least a nuance of intensity has 
been retained) the same meaning as the original construction transitive 
4* direct object 

And I think the relation between escrter -f- remark and sot esGr%er 
4* remark is in many ways comparable to that between doter une chose 
and sot doter d’une chose In both cases the meaning is practically the 
same, with both veibs the original object^at first rejected by the reflexive 
•—returns by a side door, with soi doter it is kept a little distant from the 
verb by the presence of the de, whereas with s^escner the invisible element 
separating verb and remark is an unexpressed verb of saying 
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vueil ore plus estre (CL 1604-06) With escner -j- remark^ 
on the other hand, the person addressed is referred to rather fre- 
quently II lor escrie Trop avons demore {G7 671), and 
the remark usually follows the verb immediately and is more apt 
to be a battle-cry or a short phrase than a speech. 

But at some point the two expressions must have been felt as 
equivalent When that did take place, one of the two had to go 
and it was the reflexive that survived ® But only through the ex- 
tension of its secondary r61e was this victory accomplished thus 
it was a victory achieved at the cost of a weakening in its origmal 
force And today, in mod Fr perhaps even a ^s'ecner Venseigne 
is possible (if Damourette and Pichon are correct m imagining a 
HI s*est eerie quelque chose) 

Of course this force has not been entirely lost, eerier is not 
quite on the level of a dit-il^ fait-il en criant , occasionally, in mod. 
Fr, we can find the verb without following remark, as, . elle 
gionde^ elle s' eerie, elle est terrible (A France, Pierre Noziere i, 5, 
p 47)® and elle s^eene et s^enfile dans la rue (H Pouirat, 
Le pavilion des amourettes, iii, 1, p 98) ® And yet, though these 
examples do represent the absolute use of soi escner, still they do 
not indicate that the original intensity of the verb has been re- 

® As to why the types escner Venseigne, Vennemi disappeared, the reason 
perhaps may have been that with these expressions the connotation was 
piimaiily the rather specialized one of military procedure defying the 
enemy, yelling the battle-cry, so that they could hardly he expected to out- 
live the chansons de geste Moreover, this transitive use (or, these two 
tiansitive uses) represented extensions of the original intransitive, the 
first extension, escner Venseigne, represents the addition of an inner object, 
a procedure that has continued throughout the language, but the second, 
escner Vennemi, was peculiarly characteristic of OF this is an illustra 
tion of the procedure so common with verbs of movement-in-a certain 
direction, whereby the point determining the direction, usually the goal, 
the destination of the movement (with escner, the target ” against which 
the remarks are addressed) became the direct object, in OF it was possible 
to say, not only afprooher quelqu^un but encliner quelqu*un (to bow to 
some one), entrer, issvr la chamhre, esloignier la rive And such a practice 
became much restricted in the later language (the type escner Vennemi 
has continued however in Italian sgndare qualouno, with the meaning 
“to scold”, cf also grander with the same meaning, which likewise 
originally was a verb concerned only with a vocal act that of making a 
rumbling noise) 

® Cited by Damourette and Fichon, op cit , p 769 
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tamed Could one now say, for example, ^^je vais m^^cner si 
fort . (as did the braggart Bertrand in the Pelennage) ^ It 
may still on occasion mean ^^^eter nn cri,^^ but no longer '^jeter 
nn cn de tontes ses forces ” 

Anna 6 Hatchee 

The Johns Sophms Vm'oersxty 


LE MANQUE L’AEGENT QUI SE FAIT EAEE 

Dans son roman Les Hommes de honne volontCy Paris, Flam- 
marion, xvi Verdun p, 238, M Jules Eomains insere une 
lettre d’une patronne de guerre royaliste et Action frangaise” 
ecnvant a un soldat de la Grande Guerre, dans laquelle je releve 
le passage 

Nous sommes un certain nombre de dames et de jeunes filles d’A F qui 
avons mis cela [un ouvroir] sur pied, non sans de grandes difficult4s, dues 
en particulier au manque d’aigent qui se fait de plus en plus rare 

Le romancier a cru n^cessaire d^apposer une note k cette derni^re 
expression ^^Tel est bien le texte de Mile Anne de Montbieuze. 
L^expression avait trahi sa pensee, qui est claire,” de m§me quhl 
ajoute au mot d^argot de guerre troufignon^ qu^emploie cette de- 
moiselle, Texplication ^^Le langage du front poussait alors [en 
1916] 3 usque dans le meiUeur monde des infiltrations bien accueil- 
lies, mais mal controlees^^ Les d^ficiences de langue que piSte 
Jules Eomain k son personnage soulignent d’une note ironique une 
opmion partisane mal soutenue par le raisonnement et le goiit 

abbreviations used above refer to the following works BA, La 
hataiille d^Aleschans in Guillaume d^Orange, Ohansons de geste des XI^ et 
XJI® s^dcZes, ed M W J A Jonckbloet, Vol i, La Haye, 1864, m this 
volume are also included CN, Lt charrois de Nymes, CV, L% oovenans 
Y%vi>en^ and PO, La pvtse d^Orange ^ CL, Le couronnement de Lows, ed E 
Langlois, Pans, 1888, in SooiM des anc^ens textes frangats, CE, La chan- 
son de Roland, ed Josepb Bedier, Pans, 1927, Cl, Gormont et Isemhart, 
ed Alpbonse Bayot, Pans, 1914, in Classiques fr du moyen age, Pel, 
Karls d gr Reise nach Jerusalem u Konstantmopel, ed Koscbwitz, 1913, 
Passion, La Passion du Christ m Chrestomathie de Vanoien frangais, ed 
Karl Bartscb—Leo Wiese, lOtb ed, Leipzig, 1910, Thom, Le roman de 
Tristan par Thomas, ed Joseph B4dier, Pans, 1902, in BooiiU des anciens 
tewtes frangais 
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Le syntacticien eonnait bien le lapsus logique qu^implique Fex- 
pression le manque d'argent qm se fait de plus en plus rare au fond 
e’est le m^ine proc6de^ nsnel dans toutes les langues populaires, de 
r^peter la negation, sans s^astreindre a la loi de la logiqne qne 
deux negations se d^truisent Mile de Montbieuze insiste sur le 
manque d'argent et Vargent qm se fait rare, elle ne veut 4videni- 
ment pas dire que c^est le manque d^argent qm se fait rare C^est 
la force de Fidee negative, VHat d'dme negatif (la Stimmung, 
comme a dit Jespersen) qui teinte toute la phrase au fond la 
negation n^appartient pas h un mot, ilya une Satznegation — comme 
p ex la diminution pent apparaitre k plusieurs reprises dans la 
meme phrase le Viennois dira d^un petit chien hundi is zieri gangi 
(== der Hund [+ diminutif] ist spazieren [+ diminutif] gegangen 
[+ diminutif] ) Au fond, il n^ a pas la trahison de la pensee par 
Fexpression, mais Fexpression (trahit) revMe la pens4e, la pouss4e 
de negativite dans laquelle celle-ci est envelopp6e On pourrait 
aussi parler d^une assimilation syntaxique on ajoute un element 
expletif comme en phonetique {nec unus > esp ninguno) ^ 

Voici une page excellente de M Th^rive dans ses Querelles de 
langage, 1933, ii, 94 sur ce su 3 et apr^s avoir expliqu6, par 
la psychologic de Findividu qui veut ^^mettre au ndgatif ce que 
Fon nie,^^ des tours comme II se retient de ne pas oner et Defense 
de ne rien laver dans I'ahreuvoir,^ il 4cnt 

Un de nos lecteurs nous cite k ce propos une tournure populaire qu’il a 
souvent entendue Vous n’Stes pas sans ignorer que au sens de vous 
ne pouvesf ignorer que 

Elle est encore plus absurde, et d'ailleurs ind4fendable, car elle provient 
d’une confusion maladroite avec vous n’Stes pas sans savow Mais on est 
frapp4 par le r61e qu^y joue Fid4e d^^gnorer, sur quoi porte Faccent de la 
phrase L’esprit populaire pergoit, en outre, une negation g4n4rale {ne * . 
pas) et n'a cure de Fautrs negation sans qui la d4truit Tel est Fin- 
convenient de se servir de formules mortes, ou trop compliquees pour 
Fusage eourant 

Get inconvenient explique que les tours oU deux negations se detruisent 
ostensiblement sont reserves k Fusage litteraire Yous ne pouvess pas ne 
pas dSfendre cette cause L^ancienne langue qui se contentait de negations 
atones {se ne puis que je ne fasse ), mais encore dans leur verdeur, 
avait moms d'embarras que la langue moderne 


^Uoppose, la dissimilation syntaxique, serait ne demanderais pas 
mieuas quhl flit mon ami {que ==i que que) , Tobler, Verm Beitr n, p 226 
*Cf Le Bidois, Byntaxe du fr mod, §§17 et 1916 bis 
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Ce phenomene est depuis longtemps connu aux grammainens 
Polle, Philologm L, p T’SO a signale dans Tite-Live hand ^mpigre 
an sens de impngre et H Paul, Pnnzipien der Sprachgeschichte^ 
4° ed , p* 120 cite le passage de VEmilia Qaloth de Lessing dass 
der Pnnz dich jnngst nicht ohne M%ssf alien gesehen^ litteralement 
^que le prince Pa vu non sans deplaisir/ on la litote devait §tre 
^Pa vu sans deplaisir^ (cf all assez courant sicli mcht entiloden zu, 
litt ^ ne pas se deniaiser au point de ^ ^ se demaiser/ ^ aller 

3 usqu^a,^ ^oser^) W Havers, Handhuch der erhlarenden Syntax^ 
p 66 nous apprend que Pillogisme du passage lessingien n^a et6 
decouvert que cent ans apies Tappantion de la piece, pourtant 
classique et lue dans toutes les ecoles allemandes c’est que, 
k la faveur d^un grand nom d’auteur faisant autorite, un texte 
n’est pas s^rieusement analyse par le lecteur moyen, qui corrige 
instinctivement Tillogisme 0 Jespersen a atteste la meme erreur 
dans des auteurs danois {Negation m English and other Languages, 
1917, p 76seq, p ex. hun er langtfra iTcke sak0n som s0steren, 
lltt ^elle n^est pas loin d^Stre aussi belle que sa soeur,’ oti ne 
est expletif. On pent entendre en Am4rique I wouldnH le sur- 
prised if he wouldnH come, ot. ?idee expiimte doit ^tre . . if he 
would come M Gillet attire mon attention sur deux cas espagnols 
le Diccionano de autondades (XVIII® sitele) s v mysteno 4crit 
Dicese vulgarmente Vo es sin falta de mysteno, j mnque ngurosa- 
mente dice lo contrario, es hispanismo tolerado ” il n^est pas sans 
manque de mystere^ pour ^il n’est pas sans mystere^), et Eamos 
1 Duarte, D^cc^o^^ano de mepcamsmos (1898) atteste pour Morelos 
No de'jard usted de ignorarlo ^vous ne laisserez pas de Pignorer^ 
pour lo sabrd usted ^ vous le saurez ’ J^ai explique moi-m§me de 
la m^me fagon dans Revista de filologia espanola, 1937, p 35, un 
inorar, attests par M Gillet dans des textes populaires espagnols 
(parler de paysans de comedies du XY® et XVI® siecle), pour 
^ savoir ^ {no inoro pizca de . ^ je ne connais, sais, pas une bribe 
de ^), et je comparaisi un viennois gar net ignori&ren^ au sens 
de ^il faut ignorer ces choses-liiV ot la negation {net ^ mcht) 
est de trop {ignorer est en viennois un mot d^emprunt au fr , mais 
seulement au sens volitif ^ne pas vouloir s^occuper de, ne pas 
relever qcb Si le maniement de la litote offre des difficult^s 
k des toivains comme Tite-Live et Lessing, quelle ne sera la con- 
fusion d^un pauvre paysan espagnoP® Le cas dUignorer est un 

® M. Gillet me rappelle les plu^iiom^iies de jerigonza cultivulgar qu^a 
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peu a part Ce n’est pas nn hasard qn^il se retrouve dans trois 
langues (fr , esp , allemand dialectal) c’est qn’a la difficulty de 
manier les negations s^a^oute celle de remploi d^un mot Tedierchy^ 
appartenant a la langue academique, n^ayant pas d^assises fortes 
dans la conscience linguistique du peuple Foppose populaire de 
savoir est ne pas savovr (et en esp eelui de saber no saher). De 
mffine 'ignoiant n^est pas Fopposy de savant, mais d\nstrmt (Sachs- 
Villatte s V ane on est . ignorant par defaut d^mstruction^^^ 
cf pour Fesp le Diccionano de sinommos de Olive s v tgnorante 
Su opuesto es mstruido ”) Le D%z%onano dei sinomrm de 
Tommaseo confirme pour Fitalien ce que 3’avance pour le frangais 
Nel non sapeie riguardasi la mancanza di une cognizione qualun- 
que sia^ nelF ignorare nguaidansi anco le cagioni, le circostanze; 
gli effetti di tale mancanza Quando si vuol indicare che il non 
sapere e difetto 0 danno 0 inconveniente, e piu proprio ignorare 
Onde a chi ci domanda La sapete voi la gran novita^ — Non la 
so, — rispondiamo E sarebbe affettato La xgnow Ma diremo 

Vuol parlare di quel che egli %gnora E questo e biasimo piu 
severo che dire di quel ch’ egli non sa ^ On comprend amsi la 
politesse du fr vous n\gnorez pas, probablement calquy sur le lat 
hand ignoras c’est un bli^me (yventuellement possible) ycarte avec 
conviction (^vous n^Stes pas capable dhgnorer^) A noter Fac- 
ception vohhve dhgnorer ^ne pas vouloir savoir,^ ^ne pas relever 
qch/ seule usuelle dans les langues germaniques (angl to ignore, 
all ignoneren) ayant empiunty le mot, et qui manque evidemment 
k ne pas savoir On comprend ainsi (p^ignorer, prive d^une place 
fixe, ait pu devenir qh et 1^ un mot k valeur positive. 

discutys M Castro dans ^introduction de ses Glosartos laUno-espanoles, 
p Ixix Pour la Prance, il y a les monies phenomynes dans ee que Therive 
a appeiy si bien le ‘‘parler gendarme/^ le parler senu-docte du peuple 
illettrd 

^ Cf Pital far lo gnorri ' faire celui qui ne sait pas ’ oil la ddsintygration 
du mot a fait encore plus de progr^s (influence de fare %V nesoi, de noms 
propre comme MeloMorre) Schuchardt, Rom Etym , i, p 11, derive ce 
substantif d*une 1® personne du verbe ignorare que prononcerait celui * qui 
ne salt pas ’ pour se dormer des airs k noter la remarque de Scbuebardt 
“ wenni in der Antwort ignoro fur non lo so gesagt wurde, so mocbte man 
das als Latinismus oder docb als affektiert empflnden,” de le milan 
ignora ^ faire semblant de ne pas savoir ’ Le developpement sdinantique du 
Catalan enorar ^ avoir de la nostalgic ' {=angl to long) s’explique aussi 
ainsi le mot ytait d4tach4 de ses amarres ytymologiqucs et flottait au grS 
des associations psycbiques 
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Mais ce n^est pas seulement k cause de son manque de place dans 
le systfeme des verbes de la connaissance qahgnorer est depayse dans 
un milieu populaire c’est aussi a cause de son manque de liens 
6tymologiques Les rapports avec vn^ snJSBxe -privatif et -gnoro 
{ignarm, {g)nosco) ne sont plus sentis dans les langues modernes 
eomme en latin on pent comparer la chute de dans insulsus 
> esp som (ptg ensosso) k mesure que le rapport avec sal fut 
obliter6, le prefixe devint negligeable (cf. insames > esp sana, 
le rapport avec sanm n’etant plus senti) Le relS-chement de liens 
6tymologiques encourage les derivations semantiques cf. le sort 
du fr compen&ieibsemervty signifiant au^ourd^hui, plutot que ^ con- 
centre^ ^longuement d^veloppe^ 

Le prefixe pnvatif m- et ses parents indo-europeens (all un- 
etc ) etant hononyme (et etymologiquement identique) avec le 
prefixe mdiquant ^une infinite,^ beaucoup de mots composes avec 
ee prefixe montrent une ^ enantiosemie ^ (Fexpression du savant 
italien Bellezza, RendiconU delV ishtuto loml L, 739), un ^ Gegen- 
sinn,^ comme on dit en allemand le mot Unhefe, designant une 
place oil Teau est peu profonde (un banc de sable etc ), est em- 
ploye par beaucoup d^Allemands, avec le sens qu’a le prefixe dans 
Unmenge ^ infinite,^ ^ masse mfinie,^ — c^est k dire au sens de 
^profondeur enorme^ Cf all suisse un^tappiscJi pour iappisch 
^lourdaud,’ avec un un- mtensificateur, et, au contraire, ianmg^ 
litt. ^dompte,^ devenu ^recalcitrant^ par mecomprehension de un- 
hanmg ^recalcitrant^ (de Bann litt ^for-ban^), v Szadrowski, 

Gegensmn im Schweizerdeutschen ” Zeitschr f deutsche Mund- 
arten six, p 80 et 85. 

Je copie ici un petit article satirique sur une ^^civilisation 
negative ” (un-) qui a pu paraltre sous son masque Imguistique 
k la date du 11 octobre 1934 dans IsiFranlfurterZeitung d montre 
bien le sentiment de Tindividu parlant allemand vis-&,-vis d^un 
prefixe pnvatif devenu irrationnel, parce que les liens etymologiques 
se sont relSches par la chute des mots positifs correspondants pour- 
quoi en effet ne dirait-on pas Gestum pour ^ eian,^ shl n^y a plus 
rien de negatif correspondant k Ungestum^ (comme St. George 
emploie Qeziefer au lieu de Ungeziefer) II est tr^s caracteristique 
que Fauteur emploie I, la fin une litote de la fagon des baud %gnoro^ 
no sin folia do^ nichi ohn& Mtssfallon il prevoit le pullulement 
fautif d^un un- irrationnel . . den Aufsatz mcU urmbel finden 

est 4videmment une forme precieusement compliqu6e que choisiront 
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de m^diocres penseurs pour mcht vhely voire gut finden — ^la litote, 
forme de la mesure classique d^apr^s Gide, est delicate a manier 
pour des esprits peu souples 


Der Un. 

Der Un ist es, der die Pein in unser Leben bnngt Wo smd die 
Zeiten bin^ da Hold und Wirsch ibr Wesen tneben^ Der TJnliold 
ist geblieben. Er treibt sein Unwesen. Der Hold aber ist langst 
verblieben Seht eucb um ^ Wo trefft ihr emen Hold Nur der 
Bold 1st noch da und dort zu seben, sein unangenehmer Bruder 
Konnt ibr eucb denken, dass es Zeiten gegeben bat, wo es stets 
erbort war, dass ^emandem ein Gemacb gescbab^ Ibr werdet nur 
von unerborter Unbill sagen boren, Ungemacb wird eucb zustossen 
und in gemeinen Unflat werdet ibr geraten Irgendwo aber musste 
es docb trotz alledem einen flatigen Menscben geben, emeu wirschen 
Kerl, bei dem es einem sebr gebeuer ist und bei dem heimlicb noch 
nicbt verstoblen beisst, sondern das wabre Gegenteil von unbeim- 
licb ist 

Wo ist der Mann zu finden, dieses freundliehe Getum, dieser 
bebolfene Menscb von geschlacbten Manieren?^ Lasst uns, wenn 
ibr ibn wisst, obne Uebereilung und mit Gestum zu ihm geben 
Es passt nicbt zu ibm, dass wir ibn mit unbandiger Erwartung 
entgegentreten Bundig, aber unverscbamt wollen wir sein Denn 
Verscbamtbeit biesse bei uns, die wir das Junglingsalter verlassen 
baben, und die wir nicbt Unrat zu wittern braucben, die wir zu 
einem ratlicben Menscb geben, der nur freundlicbes Geziefer um 
sicb bat — ^Verscbamtbeit biesse bei uns Unaufrichtigkeit. 

Er soil uns 3 a uber die gefabrlichen Untiefen unser er Eatlosig- 
keit bmwegfubren, er soil uns sagen, warum es gescbeben konnte, 
dass es von semen Tugenden nur nocb die Verneinungen gibt, imd 
warum die Deutscben der letzten bundert Jabre von vielen sinnigen 
Dingen nur nocb die unformige Eebrseite kennen, den Unflat, den 
Unbold, das Ungewitter, den Unrat und das Ungebeuer? Wo 1st 
das Gebeuer geblieben, dieses scbone Tier?^ 

Der Un 1st ein Uebel, das in unserer Spracbe sitzt Die Verant- 
wortlicben sollten es so aufmerksam betracbten wie den Krebs. 
Werdet nicbt von Unwillen erfasst, ibr Akademiker, ibr Unsterb- 
lichen, wenn icb eucb an eure Pflicbt mabne, die deutsche Spracbe 
von der Vergiftung durcb die Verneinung zu erretten 

Es 1st soweit gekommen, dass icb befurchte, einer von eucb 
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mocMe diesen Anfsatz nieht nnubel finden Dabei konnte man 
von ihm nur sagen, dass er nieht nbel sei Dies ist seme einzige 
Eechtfertigting Mit Eng dnrftet ihr sonst sagen, dass ich nnr 
Unfng treibe Bs liegt bei euch, ans Unsinn Sinn zn machen 
Nicbts fur nngnt^ 

Leo Spitzee 


A MONBTAEY QUESTION IN GAUTIER jyAUFAm 

In FMLA, Liv ( 1939 ) , pp 629-36, Eapbael Levy advances an inter- 
esting but debatable interpretation of verse 516 of the 13th century 
poeme courto'is, Gauher dfAupm'^ This verse Quar me di ou 
fus nez, Ze Io%t et le retor^’) forms the essential part of a question 
put to the protagomst by the heroine to whom he has spoken of his 
love Dr Levy suggests it be understood Paile-moi done de ta 
naissance, de la rente que tu recevras apres ton manage et du 
patrimoine dont tu ^attends a hunter He defends the unro'- 
mantic nature of this interpretation on the grounds of a strong 
monetary thread running through the poem, which he points out 
in a resum6 to which I refer the reader 
I question, however, whether an impartial study would find the 
monetary element as omnipiesent as Dr Levy^s r6sum6 suggests 
To touch upon it only bnefly, at least two of its manifestations 
noted by him (vv 573, 581) are purely colloquial expressions, akin 
to an American not worth a cent^% while several others 

(tv 108, 155, 182, 235, 247-256) have either a figurative value or 
serve to intensify a distmctly non-monetary emotional content 
But a more senous doubt may be raised when the suggested 
interpretation is tested against its context in the poem, and par- 
ticularly against GautiePs (the protagonisf s) answer 

Gautier, wandering in poverty about the provinces and eventually 
hiring himself as watchman in the gnrs house, has ventured to 
make kno-wn his passion The gii?s question in the form in which 
Dr Levy would have it, impels the assumption that she knows 
Gautier to be more than he seems— knows him, that is, to be of a 
position to have marriage portion and mheritanee— and implies 
that she is considering a possible marriage 

^Edmond Earal, Bautiei d^Aupaxs (Pans, 1919) M Faral was unable 
to interpret the verse and suggested an emendation 
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But aU indications in the poem point to the excellence of the 
young man^s disguise The servant through whom he first seeks 
work in the girPs house, suggests he might find a place behind the 
plough The jongleur to whom Gautier confides his love, is con- 
sternated at its temerity Foi que tu dois saint Pere,^^ he exclaims, 

Sez tu miex que tu dis ^ Es tu si fols ^ La touse est gentil iameP 
And later on, when the girl speaks to her mother, she will say 
“He came here not for need (which the mother has evidently 
supposed to be the case) but for love of me 

The best guide to the girPs question in v 516 must logically be 
Gautier^s answer to it Dr Levy quotes most of it, but I may sum- 
marize it briefly “You have adjured me and I shall speak the 
truth I was born at Aupais, son of a vavasseur My father is a 
knight feared in many a tournament May God who makes the 
flowers bloom save him, for when he dies I shall receive the fi.ef 
He beat me and I departed in anger You have taken me as a fisher- 
man takes a fish If j^ou fail to comfort me, madness is my fate 
Damoisele,^^ he concludes, “ I have told the truth And the girl, 
hearing this, thinks “ Indeed, if he were not noble he would never 
dare so speak to me 

Clearly, if she has asked for piecise financial information she 
has received no answer at all Yet Gautier appears to be conscious 
of having answered fully, and in succeeding verses his young mis- 
tresses only concern is to veiify what has been told her 

To this end she sends a messenger to Aupais, charging him to 
inquire of Gautier^s “ estre et couvenanVe which terms I translate 
as “ condition ® The messenger learns not only the truth of what 
Gautier has said, but that he is to inherit 300 gold marks a year 
Yet curiously enough, he does not carry this precious information 
back to his mistress That, apparently, is not what he was sent to 
learn What he does report is that Gautier is noble and highly 
respected, that he is the eldest son and will one day hold the fiefs. 

® Quar quant il fenira je recevrai Tonor ” No one word lends itself to 
the translation of tins quar which (taken with the hope expressed for the 
father's life) implies reluctance to face an advantage which must entail 
thS father's death Onor, too, though signifying "possession," "fief" etc, 
retains a shadow of the idea " honor " which, originally, such possession 
represented 

® Godefroy translates both terms as ‘ manifere d'etre,' the first also as 
* condition ' and the second as ‘ disposition, cireonstance ' 
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The demoiselle tells her mother of Gautier^s love which is now 
fervently returned, but we find her telling no more than what 
Gautier has told her In spite of this, the mothei's fiist impulse 
IS to have Gautier put out of the house within the hour, and only 
very earnest pleading upon her daughter’s part shakes this 
determination 

Consequently we must conclude that the heroine never does learn 
Gautier’s marriage portion and inheritance, and that she wins over 
her mother without the latter’s evincing any cuiiosity on either 
score What 'is important to everyone involved is the young man’s 
social condition and rank, his place in the complex feudal ^world 
It IS this concern which dominates Gautier’s answer, the heroine’s 
orders to her messenger, the messenger’s report, the heroine’s speech 
with her mother, the mother’s revealing the situation to her hus- 
band — ^in short, every psychological hinge of the story which does 
not veil itself behind such difiBculty as does verse 516 It is a con- 
cern, furthermore, perfectly in keeping with the motif of a medieval 
poeme courto'is 

Dr Levy’s paper presents fully the linguistic and semantic prob- 
lems posed by the word loir or loire (both foims being attested for 
this derivative of lucrum) But we note that he attributes to lovr^ 
argent,” the very special sense of marriage portion ” which is 
established only for its cognate logre 
It IS my suggestion that these problems may be simplified if we 
identify the word under discussion with the equally widely attested 
lovre or lovrre^ modern leurre,” the “ lure ” ^ For this purpose a 
basis of argument may be provided by Jean Molinet The following 
lines are from the senes of stanzas forming a Eecollection des 
merveilleuses advenues,” and mask a reference to a contemporary 
Comte de Saint-Pol The italics are mine 

J’ay veu Sainct Pol en gloire 

Ravy jusques es ctewoj 

Puis descendre m has loxte, 

Mai en grace des dieux ® 


* Tliough I have not elsewhere found this lovre without its final e, we 
may note that m v 516 it precedes ei Moreover, the two forms of tow 
<C. lucrum suggest a common unceitainty in cases where liaison leveled 
pronunciation For the addition of an e, cf lovre for lovr “dormouse’" 
5= gits (Godefroy ) My thanks are due to Dr Spitzer for calling my atten- 
tion to falconry in this connection 

®Hoel Dupire, Les Favotss et dvcU de Jean MoJmet^ i (Pans, 1936), 304 
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Again, in a dialogue of birds (it, too, with political significance) 
the owl addresses the wren - 

Tu fus des oiseaux de ton lore 
Plus reboutt6 que ung mandeglore 

Noel Dupire understands the word in these lines as '^etat^^ or 
condition, and the sense of the passages hardly allows one to 
depart much from that definition Its identity with leurre is 
proven by Molinet^s using the same form elsewhere for lure in 
a literal sense, e g En ce vergiei on ]e tendis mon loirre ” 
Meyer-Lubke {REW ®, 5131) points out that loire is the Provengal 
form from Germanic Idpr, which French falconers borrowed from 
the south and among whom, it appears to have replaced the old 
French luerre of the same derivation 
The steps of its transition to the figurative sense of condition ” 
are indicated by the above quoted “ oiseaux de ton lore Bearing 
out the implication that the lure varied with birds of various train- 
ing or age, are these 17th century words of Simon Latham* As 
soone as your hawke will come to the lure garnished with meate,^^ he 
directs, stay not long in that kinde Then let her see a live 
Dove at the lure ^ And no less an authority than Frederick II 
discusses the lure at some length Though he himself, we are told, 
preferred a lure of crane’s wings, the south French and Spanish 
used live hens, and the falconers in insula de Armenia,” a small 
pig covered with the skin of a hare ® 

Hence birds brought from abroad might well have been distin- 
guished from those trained at home by the lure with which they 
were familiar, while the condition or state of young hawks might 
be indicated m the same fashion. The broad figurative use which 
Molinet in the 15th century and Gautier^ s anonymous author in 
the 13th make of lovre may never have been common outside of 
falconers’ circles, but in their verses it seems clearly one of the 
many metaphors drawn from the vocabulary of the hunt ^ As rela- 

M Dupire does not discuss lowe in his “ Mots rares des Fmctsi et dkctz do 
J M Komama, mcv, 1 seq 
XL, 651 

^ Simon Latham, The Fdulcon^s Lure and Cure (London, 1633) 

® C H Haskins, Frederick II, De arte venandi,'' Eng E%st Fev , los:STL 
(1921), 352-353 I may add that the lAvre du Rog Modus furnishes no 
relevant examples 

® See Arsi^ne Darmesteter, La Vie des mots, 97 98 To his list might he 
added ohaperonner and mler as examples from falconry 
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tive examples, I note alurer and delurer which Bloch derives from 
falconry, and which illustrate further metaphorical usage Delurer 
especially is of interest since its rarity suggests how completely a 
given word and sense may resist discovery in the exploiation of 
available texts Ancient though its form and root suggest it to be, 
Bloch finds no tiace of it before 1807 

For the other word of verse 516, leior^ we have in Froissart the 
meaning residence La Curne de Sainte Palaye, s v retour ^ 
quotes La [k Calais] estoit lors souveiains retours The original 
meaning seems to have been ^ asylum or place of refuge and 
m' this sense Godefroy, s v 'teior, cites Mane de Fiance 

Kar il 1 volt aveir retur 
E le repaire e le sejwr 

Here the transition to " residence ” is caught under way 
We may consequently understand verse 516 of Oduher as ^^Dis- 
moi oil tu es n6, ta condition et ton lieu de residence This is a 
question perfectly in harmony with Gautier^s answer It is refiected 
in the herome^s charge to her messenger, and itself reflects the con- 
cern with feudal digmty upon which, and upon which alone, the 
success of Gautier’s love appears to depend In his self-imposed 
exile, his humble service for love’s sake, and the heroine’s beauty, 
there are all the elements of a little roman d’aventure ” She 
questions him, I think, because she feels that the element of 
aventure ” may be there, that despite his outward state he may 
be of noble birth S’ll n’eust haut cuer,” she thinks upon hearing 
his answer, n’offnst tel querele Entreprendre envers moi vallet 
a tel cotele ” That is the problem which occupies her and the doubt 
which must subsequently be set at rest 

Edwakd Fen-imoee 

^he Johns Sopkms Umversity 


A POSSIBLE PEOVENQAL SOUEOl POE CHAUCER’S 
SOUS OF FAME, 300-310 

In tlie latter part of Book i of the Sous of Fame Chaucer, under 
ttte influence of the Seroides as weU as the Aeneid, and perhaps 
of Boccaccio’s Amorosa Visione, gives Dido a lengthy complaint 


” But see Meyer-Lubke, BEW , s v amiulare for another derivation 
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against Aeneas The first part of the complaint stirs one^s curiosity 
not only because of its novel indictment of the integrity oi men but 
also because nothing like it is to be found in the sources commonly 
accepted for any part of the Eoits of Fame ^ The lines in question 
read 

“ Allas » quod she, “ what me ys woo ' 

Allas’ IS every man thus trewe. 

That every yer wolde have a newe, 

Yf hit so longe tyme dure, 

Or elles three, peraventure^ 

As thus of oon he wolde have fame 
In magnyfymge of hys name, 

Another for frendshtppe, seyth he. 

And yet ther shal the thridde he 
That shal he take for delyt. 

Loo, or for synguler profit ” ® 

And Chaucer adds immediately 

In suche wordes gan to pleyne 
Dydo of hir grete peyne, 

As me mette redely. 

Non other auctor alegge I ® 

In spite of Chaucer’s suspicious disclaimer of an auctor/’ there 
does exist a parallel to Dido’s bitter summary of male needs — but 
unfortunately one which raises more questions than it solves One 
of the chansons of a late Provengal poet, Daude de Pradas, is 
strikingly similar 

Daude, an ecclesiastic with a long and distinguished career in 
the cathedral church of Eodez, lived apparently through nearly the 
full extent of the thirteenth century, but his poetry may well 
belong to the first quarter of it.^ The number of his lyrics of 
undoubted authenticity is small, but they seem to have been 
popular among his contemporaries ® 

^ Incidentally, the passage receives no comment whatever in any editions, 
Chaucer handbooks, or special studies with which I am acquainted 

®L1 300-310 Ed F N Robinson, The Complete 'Works of Ceoffrey 
Chaucer, The Cambridge Poets, New York, 1933 

8 LI 311-14 Ed G%t 

* See A^ H Schutz, PoSstes de Daude de Pradas, ed with intro and notes, 
Toulouse and Pans { Bibliotlieque M4ridionale), 1933 The introduction, 
pp vii-xvni, gives all the few facts known about Danders life, which can 
be dated from ca 1194 to 1282 

^Jhvd, pp vii-viii. 
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Now m the fourteenth of his chansons, an amusing but un- 
clerical ^eu d'espnt, Daude presents himself as having achieved 
exactly that desirable condition which, according to Dido, men so 
deplorably crave He is especially blessed by Love He has achieved 
three women a dompna , . per mais valer, a pmcella, and a 

soudadeira, who will grant ah pane de querer tot so c' Amors vol a 
jazer, 1 quote the complete poem 

Amors m'envida e m somo 
qu^ieu chant e fassa a saber 
cossi m ten Amors en poder, 
o SI m’es trop mala o no, 
e pois vei <iues il m’en apella, 
e ill sazos, q^ades renovella, 
ben es dreitz qn’en chantan retraia 
coissi m conorta e m’apaia 
uns jois qui s’es e mon cor mes, 
per bon respieich que m’a conques 

De totz los bens qu’en amor so, 
ai leu ara caique plazer, 
car leu ai mes tot mon esper, 
mon penssar e m’enteneio 
en amar dompna coind' e bella, 
e SOI amatz d^una piucella, 
e quan trob soudadeira gaia, 
deporte mi eossi qe m plaia, 
e per tant non son meins cortes 
ad amor si la part en tres 

Amors vol ben que per razo 

eu am mi donz per mais valer, 

et am pmeella per tener , 

e sobre tot qe m sia bo 

s'ab toseta de pnma sella, 

qand es frescheta e novella, 

don no m cal temer que ja m traia, 

m’aizine tant que ab lieis jaia 

un ser o dos de mes en mes, 

per pagar ad Amor lo ces 

Non sap de dompnei pane ni pro 
qui del tot vol se donz aver 
Non es dompneis, pois torn’a ver, 
ni cors s’l ren per guizerdo 
Aia n om anel o cordella 
e cuich n'esser reis de Chastella 
Pro es dompneis d’amor veraia, 
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SI joias pren e, qan pot, baia, 
e 1 sobreplus teigna Merces 
en thezaur, e no n done ges 

Franca piucella de sazo 
mi platz, qand m’es de bel parer, 
e IS vai de josta mi sezer, 
qan sin vengutz en sa maiso, 
e SI 1 vuoill baisar la maissella 
0 il estreing un pane la mamella, 
no is mou m s vira ni s’esglaia, 
anz poigna cum vas mi s’atraia, 
tro que 1 baisars en sia pres 
e 1 dontz toears de luoc deves 

De soudadeira coind’e pro 

vuoill qe m don’ ab pauc de querer 

tot so c’ Amors vol a jazer, 

e non fassa plaig ni tensso 

d’ostar camisa ni gonella, 

anz danze segon qe 1 viella 

cel que non a soing qe is estraia 

de far tot loc q^Amors Tatraia, 

e s’ll n’avia mais apres, 

ja de Tenseignar no is feisses ® 

Didoes attack upon the integrity of men^ allowing for the 
natural dramatic difference in point of view between an outraged 
woman and a complacent man congratulating himself on the ^oys 
of love part en treSj seems like an abstract of Danders poem The 
added last stinging line, ^^Loo, or for synguler profit” simply 
makes the application of the third class more bitterly exact to her 
own case, wherein she so obviously has been used by Aeneas not 
merely for his delyt but particularly for his synguler profit.” 

Daude^s dompna is, of course, the great lady so essential to all 
proper courtly lyricists — a being to be adored and served and 
cherished from afar, from whom physical expression of love was 
hardly to be expected, whose lover was far more a vassal than a 
man. Her greatest gift was usually only the mcreasmg of valer^ 
that IS, as Chaucer so aptly puts it, fame, the magnifying of the 
name of her lover The franca piucella is quite simply a friend, 
one who is glad to sit beside Daude when he visits her m her home 
{Piucella means only a demoiselle or young lady. It has neither 


Ilid , pp 69 ff 
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moral nor amorous connotation ) Danders friend is neither a 
courtly mistress nor, even though she permits a few familiarities, a 
harlot But as for the soudadeira, she is merely a gay wench taken 
for delyt alone Allowing for the necessary difference in detail 
between a lengthy exposition and an abstract thereof, the paral- 
lelism between Danders poem and the lines from Chaucer is exact 
This raises an interesting problem To say that Chaucer had 
read Danders poem would be to fiy m the face of established ciiti- 
cal opinion, the idea that Chaucer might have known Provencal 
having been thoroughly scouted for years ’’ Only two Provengalistes 
have brought it up again in two rather unsatisfactory books H J 
Chaytor, The Troubadours and England/ and Jean Audiau, Le$ 
Troubadours et VAngleterre/ have both shown conclusively that 
there was an important influence of Provengal upon the develop- 
ment of the English lyric in metiics, stanza forms, content, 
imagery, etc But while they prove unquestionably the fact of this 
influence and the possibility of its being direct, so conventional is 
their material that it is almost impossible to say whether with any 
given poem the influence is direct or indirect through the north 
French lyric, itself a Provengal derivative This becomes peculiarly 
difficult with Chaucer whom Chaytor little more than mentions, but 
whom Audiau devotes a considerable section toJ° Unfortunately 
none of the examples given by Audiau prove more than that the 
conventionalities of courtly lyric expression are to be found in 
Chaucer, Their parallels are to be found everywhere — in England, 
Italy, France, Spam, Portugal, Germany, as weU as in the Midi 

Save by the -uncritical Sandras {Stude sur Chaucer , Pans, 1859, 
p 122), it has not been entertained since Tyrwhit (in a footnote to Part 0 
of the “ Appendix to the Preface ” of his ed of The Canterlur^ Tales — 
have used Moxon's reprint, London, 1855, in which see p xin) disposed of 
the opinions of Rymer, Dryden and Warton Warton, indeed, had gone so 
far as to state, chiefly because Chaucei refers to the river Oise (1 1928), 
that he believed the Sous of Fame to have been originally a Provencal 
composition” {The History of Mnghsh Poetry ^ p 257 in the reprint of 
Ward, Lock and Co , London, n d ) The opinion is, of course, like the 
more general opinions of Warton’s predecessors, utterly without value 
For brief but adequate reviews of the problem, see T R Lounsbury, Studies 
in Chaucer, New York, 1892, n, 446-449 ; and E P Hammond, Chaucer a 
BiUiographical Manual, New York, 1908, p 375 
® Cambridge TTniv Press, 1923 
®2nd ed, Pans (Librairie J Vrm), 1927 
Audiau, op ott,pp 87-103 
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And as for direct Provengal mfinence, even Andiau is finally 
forced to say in a footnote . 

Le plus souvent, dans Toeuvre de Chaucer et de Gower, rimitation des 
troubadours parait 4tre indirecte, et provemr soit des trouvferes, soit des 
premiers pontes anglais de Tamour, soit de Petrarque ou des auteurs 
italiens du Trecento 

All of this makes Chancer^s knowledge of Danders chanson at 
once more suspect and more important if true To prove it beyond 
doubt seems impossible Nevertheless one further bit of evidence, 
m addition to the closeness of the parallel, may be mentioned 
although a division of love mto three parts occurs elsewhere/^ so 
far as I have been able to discover, the division into domnei, friend- 
ship, and harlotry is used only by Chaucer and Daude Certainly 
it IS not merely one of the conventions of medieval lyric, either 
courtly or goliardic It would seem, therefore, to have more sig- 
nifiicance than any number of parallel conventionalities 

Moreover, there is nothing inherently far-fetched in the idea that 
Chaucer might well have read Provengal For a man well 
acquainted with fourteenth-century French and Italian, Provengal 
would be an extremely easy language Furthermore Chaueer^s two 
trips mto Italy may well have forced him to travel through the 

IMd , p 87, note 1 Audiau adds “ Mais que dire quand Gower, par 
exemple, caique son module plus exactement que ne Fa fait Finterm4diaire ? 
Gower n’a-t-il pas eu entre les mains comme Pdtrarque, un chansonnier des 
troubadours ? ” But this is rendered less likely when we see that Audiau 
has found only the borrowing of metaphors, never whole poems, and that 
he has excised lines even to do that See the misquotation from Daude de 
Pradas on p 123 Eestoration of the missing line from st iv of chanson n 
renders Gower’s borrowing very dubious 

For example, see the chanson beginning Del menor tertz damor son 
gran poder ” by Giraut de Calanson (Baynouard, Cho%x des po^stes or\g%- 
nales des troubadours. Pans, 1816-21, nr, 391 393), and the commentary 
upon it by Giraut Riquier (Anglade, Le troubadour Guiraut R^qu^er, Pans, 
1905, pp 264 ff ) “The least third of love” is sensual love, the second 
IS natural love (love for family, etc ) , the first third is celestial love But 
this triad sheds no light upon that used by Daude and Chaucer Oddly 
enough the only triad that offers any resemblance comes from Demosthenes 
My colleague, Dr P- L Utley, has pointed out to me that the oration 
“ Against Neaera ” contains the statement “ Mistresses we keep for pleas- 
ure, concubines for daily attendance upon our person, wives to bear us 
children and be our faithful housekeepers” (Trans C R Kennedy, 
London, 1889, v, 272 ) 
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Midi, the routes from England to Bordeaux and thence through 
Gascony and Toulouse to Marseille, or to Pans or Orleans and 
south to Marseille, were among the likeliest for any traveller to 
pursue Both would take him through lands where the langue 
d^oc was spoken And Genoa, his destination on his first trip, had 
a long and intimate Provencal tradition 

In addition, Provengal must have been known to some extent in 
London by courtiers and business men at least for more than two 
centuries after 1154 All during the reigns of Hemy II and 
Elmore of Aquitaine, their sons Eichard and John, and their 
grandson Heniy III, who married Elmore of Provence,^^ daughter 
of Eaimond Berenger of Toulouse, Provengal was a language of 
importance m the conduct of affairs Even such a national hero as 
Simon de Montfort, although born m north Prance of mingled 
Prench and English ancestry, was intimately connected with the 
Midi and Provengal affairs. Omitting the tragic record of his 
father in the destmy of Provence, and even the fact that he was 
himself governor of Aquitaine (1248-52), one must still point out 
that he was personally related to many of the princely and noble 
families of the south And subsequently the villain of the reign 
of Edward II, Piers Gaveston, was a native Gascon Nor must one 
forget that during the entire period following 1154 Aquitaine 
remained in English hands even when the Prench crown recovered 
the other lands held by the English m Prance Purthermore 
Aquitame was a center of the continental wars during the reign of 
Edward III and the supremacy of the Black Prince — period 
which ended only m 137'J'. The Prmce was Duke of Aquitame (as 
was John of Gaunt later), holding a brilliant court at Bordeaux 
and Angoul^me Eichard II was, after all, Eichard of Bordeaux, 

A third way ma Lyons and Savoy would have skirted the edge of the 
Provengal area 

Another grandson, Henry’s brother Richard of Cornwall, also married 
a Provengal — Sanchia, sister of Elmore The influence of the Provengal- 
Savoyard party upon Henry was, m fact, perhaps the most troublesome 
factor in his very troubled reign 

^®B4mont {S'lmon de Montfort, SJarl of Leicester, trans Jacob, Oxford, 
1930, p 67) says ‘'In the south, where his father had won such great 
renown, he had many afSnities a Montfort was reigning at Castres, Alice, 
a daughter of his brother Guy, had married Jourdam III, the lord of 
Ohabanais Alice’s mother, Perronelle, countess of Bigorre, had wedded 
m 1242 . * Boso de Hatha, a native of Saintonge, and the daughter of this 
match had just married Gaston de B4arn " 
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And last, English commerce with Bordeaux, especially in wines, 
was important throughout the whole later middle ages — so im- 
portant that Chaucei^s neat summary of the Shipman could in- 
clude as an essential but matter-of-course detail that that worthy^s 
wine stealing occuried on the trips fro Burdeux-ward 

Chaucer^s own immediate ancestors, be it noted, his father, grand- 
father, and step-father, were wine merchants His grandfather was 
even collector of customs on wines from Aquitaine — a position that 
would make a knowledge of the language probable And Chaucer^s 
own Comptrollership of the customs and subsidies of wools, skins, 
and hides in the port of London and later of the petty customs on 
wines, etc , make it certain that he must have been more or less in 
contact for years with people who spoke, among several languages, 
that of the Midi 

That Chaucer knew enough Provencal to use it for ordinary 
practical purposes, then, is likely enough It is not fundamentally 
improbable that he knew its literature One may doubt that scholar- 
ship will ever show a great direct influence of that literature upon 
him, but the reason is not necessarily that he was unacquainted 
with it. The critic must remember that the usual Provengal lyric 
was not particularly compatible with Chaucer^s genius and that the 
conventionalities of which Provencal poetry is, in the main, so full 
would obviously mterest him less (at least as he matured) than the 
powerful literatures of the classics, of Prance and of Italy Never- 
theless one need not be surprised if one finds occasional decorative 
stuff direct fiom a Provengal source Unless a likelier origm is 
found for the lines quoted at the begmnmg of this paper, one may 
assume that Chaucer was somehow acquainted with at least one 
poem by Daude de Pradas And finally I should like to suggest 
that, inconclusive as this paper is, the subject of Chaucer^s knowl- 
edge of Provengal is worth reconsidering 

Eobeet M Estrich 

The Oh%o State XJmversiiy 


Such facts make possible the oral transmission, as a joke, bit of liglit 
verse or song, of the idea in Daude’s poem, or even of the poem itself It 
would be careless scholarship to assume on the basis of the present evi- 
dence that Chaucer owned a Provengal chansonmer — quite as careless as to 
assume that he did not Aside from the poem which is the subject of this 
study, I see no evidence for thinking that he was acquainted with any 
of Daude’s poems. 
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CHAUCEFS MONK 

Chancer^s Pilgrims are mostly vivid types They might have been 
mere labels, they might have been vague colorless types, they 
might have been notably individual But the vivid type is more 
haimonious with the essential nature of poetry, even as actually 
set forth by critics from Sidney^s predecessors down Its typical 
character is peculiarly harmonious also with the strong medieval 
craving for general truths, and its vividness was inevitable to 
Chaucer with his deep regard for the concrete This has led him 
often to verge on an individual look, with local habitations, and 
names, and more , there is no reason why a Cook particularly should 
have a mormal on his shin, and the Wife of Bath assuredly is very 
much her own self Such special traits as theirs might well be 
mvented for vividness No doubt many a trait was recalled, by a 
man of Chaucer^s wide acquamtance, from this or that actual 
person, such traits might even though rarely be recovered by a 
student from oblivion (as at times perhaps by Mr Manly), even 
by extraordinary luck in sufficient numbers to justify calling one 
of the descriptions something of a portrait But the suggestion that 
The So-and~So %s Such-and-Such would be almost always unprov- 
able and also too exact. It is risky to believe that a pilgrim who 
shows indmdual-seemmg traits had a single actual model any more 
than one more generalized had, or even was designed to recall a 
single individual. The Pilgrims as a rule body forth traits which 
mark a well-developed average or better or worse member of their 
class By showing resemblances to certain actual persons of the 
class for whom there is record, the truth to type has been enforced 
upon us by many critics, especially by Mr Manly, and now in case 
of the Monk by Miss Bressie ^ The formers parallels between some 
Pilgrims and actual persons he announces not as proof that the 
poet was portraymg actual persons but as " suggestions of a more 
or less speculative character ", Miss Bressie evidently would like to 
claim more, too much, 

Tho Mo'uk IS shown m the Piolog as not young, an important 
man, a "'lord" and a "prelate" (172, 200, 204). Therefore 
presumably he belongs to an important house, for he is not abbot 

Governour Wily and Wys” m MLN , irv, 477-490 (1939), J M 
Manly, Some New L%gM on Chamer (K Y 1926) 
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but merely an out-rider/^ in charge of monastic estates, and 
seemingly a prior (173) He is physically attractive and vigorous, 
without ridicule he is also worldly, no student, free-and-easy,^ a 
sportsman, a gouimet, and handsomely dressed His elaborate golden 
pin with a love-knot in the larger end (196-7) is merely a worldly 
touch and fashion, like the Prioress^ golden brooch with its senti- 
mental (not mystical) inscriptions This is essentially all There 
IS no reason to see much if any sarcasm from the duly worldly 
Chaucer, who really esteemed the man, and surveyed the great 
economic institution of monasticism as it actually was in his day, 
and not with our own superficially historical and bird^s-eye view 
Like the Fiiar ® he seems generic, not specialized There is no 
indication of the house oi even order he belongs to , but of course 
he is a Benedictine monk of one or other variety In spite of 
modern inexperience no medieval would use Monk of an Augus- 
tinian canon when he daily passed on the street both kinds of 
religious in their characteristic garb, Chaucer thus recognizes his 
own Canon (C. Y P, 557-73), and it is a wonder it took him so 
long The Monk scouts both Benedict and Augustine, but so might 
an easy-going Commumst Eussian in private slur both Stalin and 
Trotsky Such very moderate seventy as there was in, either order 
became relaxed in lax times In sketching out the dramatis per- 
sonae there is not the smallest reason to assume that Chaucer had 
any other detail in mind than appeals here Further implications 
later in the Tales may well have been later thought up To infer 
facts for which there is no sound evidence in a man created by the 
imagination is to be blind to the fundamental difference between 
mterpreting him and a man who has really hved, a subject dis- 
cussed elsewhere,^ and by many critics surprisingly ignored. 

When the Monk reappears he is substantially the same The Host, 
having earlier hocus-pocused the lots to secure the Knight first, 
highest among the laity, drops the mask in the Miller^ s Prolog 
(3118), and calls next directly on the Monk, highest among the 
clergy An even nicer touch comes from the Prioress; like many 
good women she does not distinguish between goodness and pious 

® A subtle toucli of reality is (1 183) "I seyde his opinion was good’% 
the past tense suggests Chaucer’s chat with hnn at the Tabard Inn 

® With whom there is conflict of evidence as to his order between the 
Prolog and later parts {MLN , l, 289-92) 

* ” The People in Chaucer’s Troilus/* to appear later m PMLA 
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conformity, nor see herself and others in the same picture, and 
though worldly herself foigets her unfitting fashionable brooch 
when she probably glances at the Monk askance in saying of the 
abbot who buries her little martyr (1833-3), 

This abbot, which that was an hooly man, 

As monkes been, or elles oghte be 

He figures most of course in the links befoie and after his tale. 
Here as before he is my lord^^ (3114, 3117 3119, 3153), prudent 
and able (3130) But there is one addition Though the Host 
does not know his convent (3131), the Monk himself gives a rather 
clear indication (3160) when he proposes to tell the life of St. 
Edward The Confessor was not a specially prominent saint in 
the fourteenth century, but m one house he loomed large, the mitred 
Benedictine abbey of Westminster, the most eminent in England 
He had refounded it, and his imposing shrine was (and is) vene- 
rated behind the high altar Whether or not specially interested in 
the abbey previously, Chaucer in 1399 was to become a tenant of it, 
and therefore in 1400 to have the privilege of interment in the south 
transept of its great church, but everyone was familiar with the 
most impressive mstitution m the London region The most con- 
spicuous patron saint of his own abbey would be sure to be thought 
of by any monk when called on to narrate m circumstances which 
made him acutely conscious of his profession 

And circumstances had 3 ust done this, — ^put the Monk on his 
dignity Here I must wholly dissent from Mr Manly ® 

Chaucer completely threw over the [Monk] described in the Prologue and 
substituted for him a gloomy and uninteresting person, who retains noth- 
ing of the original brilliant figure except the horse with its jingling bells 

To others, on the contrary, the MonFs Prolog has seemed one of 
the most vivid and consistent passages in the whole poem. A 
vigorous and expansive man like him, if of eminent position, will 
freeze into austerity if a tactless upstart goes too far in familiarity 
The story is told of King Edward VII when Prince of Wales that 
he had taken a fancy to a certain vivacious youth, for whom there- 
fore his friends foretold a briUiant social future, but the youth 
made so bold as to slap Albert Edward on the back, — and promptly 
disappeared from the entourage Theodore Eoosevelt, it is said, on 

® Some New Light on Vhauoer, pp 222, 261-2 
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a horseback journey in the farther West was bawled at by an nrchin 
as Teddy ^ ^ EooseYelt jumped off m anger and pursued him 

with his riding-erop Chaiicer^s Host, always in his element while 
managing the commoner sort, is' ill at ease with his betters, un- 
easily obsequious with the Prioress, and now with the Monk 
presumptuous, — ^full of personal questions, and with peculiarly free 
speech chaffing him on the waste of his masculinity in the state of 
celibacy This worthy Monk took all in patience (3155, which 
shows the poePs awareness of a conflict), but pungently rebukes 
him by meeting his demand for a tale with an offer to tell a tale, 
or two, or three, — so far as makes for decency (3157-8) , — ^tthe 
life of Saint Edward or else tragedies The Monk in his revived 
dignity even recalls his by-gone education, defines tragedy, and dis- 
courses on its literary form Thus with ChaucePs frequent dramatic 
irony the very means the Host adopts to obtain a 3 oily tale produces 
one of the heaviest The tale has its impressiveness, was admired 
in latei generations, and indeed helped set a literary fashion, but 
Chaucer piobably felt, and shows, a touch of our feeling. It is true 
that even the crude Host, having just stinted the preceding speaker 
of his tale, hesitated to take such initiative again with an important 
man who had lately snubbed him, but we can picture him making 
imploring signals to the chief man of the laity, and at all events 
seconds the Knight^s protest against this gloomy tale, with his 
habitual and perhaps now resentful bumptiousness ® The Monk 
receives this double cheek with the same dignity as before, but more 
laconically In this combination of foice, cultivation and high self- 
lespect I do not perceive Mr. Manly^s “ sad-faced pedanV’ gloomy 
and uninteiesting peison^^ In what at first seems plodding or 
unaccountable in Chaucer we can detect at times high subtlety, 
which Mr Manly recognizes as well as anyone, and which may be 
accepted as meant if it contradicts nothing else ^ 

Miss Biessie in showing parallels between the Monk and Vilham 
de Cloune, abbot of the Augustinian canons at Leicester from 1346 
to his death in 1378, makes us feel the more how normal or lifehke 

®He has learned nothing from the Monk’s rebuke of him, for next he 
not only calls on the Nun’s Priest with familiar chaff, but after the tale 
chaffs him too on his wasted masculinity (4638-44) in the same terms he 
had used to the Monk (Cf certain remarks in PM LA, n, 113-5 ) 

A good example is m T A Knott’s " A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” on 
the poet’s self-portrait in 8tr Th PtoI {Mod Philol^ vm, 135-9) 
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are soine of the Monk^s habits and tastes But if we scrutinize her 
heap of facts and winnow away matters dubious oi irrelevant to 
Chaucer, we find nothing even to suggest reminiscence except that 
he was called a notable huntei of hares, was known to the court 
and belonged to a prosperous house There were many such monks 
Most of her information about de Cloune comes from Knighton^s 
chronicle, who was a canon of this abbey, and therefore may well 
have mflated the abbot^s importance Even if we should unwisely 
seek a single piototype for a Benedictine prior we need not accept 
an abbot of Augustinian canons The mere fact that de Cloune 
died some nine years before the piobable date of the Prolog does 
not fully prove that he was not in Chaucer^s mind, — but still less 
(as Miss Bressie apparently would like to thmk) that for part of 
the Prolog we should reconsider this date 

J S P Tatlook 

The University of Cahforma 


TRIVET^S CONSTANCE AND THE KING OP TARS 

Commentators on Chaucer’s Man of Law*s Tale have repeatedly 
pointed out that his source — ^the Constance story by Tnvet — de- 
viates from the large number of analogues in one striking feature 
the substitution of an entirely new episode in place of the heroine’s 
escape from an incestuous father/ Instead, Trivet gives us the 
story of his heroine’s ill-starred marriage to a Saracen monarch 
who fell in love with her when merchants brought him reports of 
her beauty Trivet’s purpose was obvious — ^to avoid a mot%f which 
must have been distasteful to him, as it apparently was to Chaucer, 
■vtho also disliked “unkinde abhominaciounes ” But no critic has 
so far made any suggestion as to the story used by Trivet in revis- 
ing the beginnmg of the tale he wished to tell. There is reason 
to suppose, I believe, that he chose as model an edifymg romantic 
theme which was most popular durmg the time when he was writing 
the Chromquey m the early fourteenth century The story, which 
I have elsewhere proved reached England soon after 1300, ^ recounts 

^For discussion, see Margaret Schlaucli, Chaucer's Constance and Ac- 
cused Queens (New York, 1927), Chapter i, and pp 132-134 

® The date and the relation of the Kmg of Tars to a number of hitherto 
unknown versions are discussed in my dissertation (New York University, 
1939) 
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the marriage of a Tartar khan and an Armenian princess, and vas 
very popular, versions appearing in Italian and German chronicles 
and in a number of Latin MSS in England, Prance, Germany, and 
Spam The Middle English version is the King of Tais^ Of 
course, many details are common not only to the Trivet version and 
the King of Tars or its analogues,, but to analogues of the Man of 
Law's Tale, and to other romances as well for example, the report 
of the princesses great beauty, the Sultan’s uncontrollable desire to 
vred her although he has never seen her, the girPs distaste for the 
proposed marriage, and the accusation of having borne a monstrous 
child In the following details, however, the Trivet version ^ seems 
closer to the various versions of the King of Tars than to any 
analogues thus far cited, both Trivet and the King of Tars and 
its analogues stress not merely the beauty and chastity of the hero- 
ine, but especially her Christian piely and devoutness, in both the 
inducing cause for the marriage is the hope of peace and amity 
between Christians and Saracens, m both the Sultan sends letters 
promising the Christians freedom of trade and worship and agree- 
ing to relinquish the city of J erusalem and other holy places to the 
Christians, ® in both he sends letters to the Pope, m both he show- 
ers the bride with lavish gifts, m both she is accompanied by mem- 
bers of the clergy, knights, and others when she leaves her home ® 

These details of the marriage arrangements, similar to the ac- 
count in the King of Tars or its analogues, seem very significant. 
Some traces of the motif of the incestuous father are still present 
in Trivet (and in Chaucer’s Man of Law's Tale) Yet the actual 
marriage in both Trivet and the King of Tars is determined by 

® Printed by F Krause, " Kleine Publicationen aus der Aucbinleek-bs 
EngUsche Btudien, xi (1887-88), 33-63 

* The story of Constance from ISricholas Trivet’s Chronicle is reprinted in 
Originals and Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 2nd Ser 
(Chaucer Society, 1872), pp 2ff , see Originals and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s C T , 2nd Ser, ed by F J Furnivall, Edmund Brock, W A 
Clouston (Chaucer Society, 1888), Items 1, 2, 3, 13, 18, pp 1, 55, 71, 221, 
366 

® Acta Aragonensia Quellen aus der dvplomatischen Korrespond^ 
en 0 Jaymes II, ed H Fmke (Berlin, 1908), n, 746, and m, 90, G Villani, 
Isiorie Florentine (Milan, 1802), iv, 51, see Gilles le Muisit, Chromque 
et Annales (Pans, 1906), 114, Annales Regis Edwardi Primi, Polls Series, 
xxviii, pt 2, 443 

* Viliam, Istorie Florentine, iv, 52 

3 
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political and religions considerations Political events in the Near 
East and the increasing enthnsiasm foi a Cinsade dnring the first 
decade of the fonrteenth century had provided ample reason foi 
the popularity and cuirency of such a tale In 1299, Ghazan, Khan 
of the Tartars, in alliance with the Chiistian kings of the Bast, had 
conquered Damascus, released the Chiistian prisoners, and an- 
nounced that when the Egyptians were diiven from Palestine (with 
the hoped-for aid from Western Christians) he would restore the 
Holy Land to the Christians His victory at Damascus cieated 
wild enthusiasm in the West,^ and his name was immediately linked 
in marriage with that of a Christian princess of Armenia, thiough 
whose persuasion and the attendant miracles he was supposed to 
have been converted to Christianity Granting TrivePs initial 
desiie to change the first part of the traditional story, it is obvious 
why he would turn for his opening situation to this incident which 
was currently popular and accepted as historical 

Reference to the E%ng of Tars also helps to clarify an otheiwise 
inexplicable situation in the opening pages of TrivePs veision In 
TrivePs story, the bride leaves her home amidst great sorrow and 
lamentation, but the reason for this general misery is not apparent, 
for the Sultan groom has already agieed to accept the Christian 
faith and gives every mdication of being an admirable spouse In 
the King of Tars the Christian prmcess consents to the marriage 
only after threats of further war , and when she leaves to marry a 
heathen Sultan her departure naturally evokes much pity It is 
only after a miracle subsequent to the mairiage that the heathen 
Sultan in the King of Tars consents to the baptism Trivet by 
substituting a Sultan already converted would seem to eliminate 
also the chief reason for the bride^s sorrow, which in his version 
remains an unexplained survival, until we recall the situation in 
the King of Tars It is to be noted also that Trivet has his heroine 
born on St John^s day, this has no significance in his tale, whereas 
in the King of Tars the monstrous child is baptized on the sainPs 
day and named John Tiivet and the King of Tars agree in another 
significant theme The motif of religious hypocrisy is peculiar to 
the King of Tars and does not occur in its analogues In the Mid- 

^ Almost every elironicle of tlie period mentions this battle, see Nouvelle 
CoUecUon des M^moires EelaUfs d VEistovre de Frmcet ed L G Miehand 
(Pans, 1854), n, 177 
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die English poem, the princess pretends to adopt her hnsband^s 
faith, in Trivet, the Sultanas mother pretends to adopt Christian- 
ity The example of the heroine of the King of Tars may have 
suggested to Trivet this convenient method of explaining the 
mother-in-laVs conduct as motivated not by primitive fear and 
jealousy of substitution by the son^s bride,® but by the Sultaness’ 
religious zeal, the pretense of conversion thus provides the false 
Sultaness with the opportunity to murder the Sultan and then to 
dispose of Constance It seems therefore likely that Trivet knew 
the tale of the marriage of the Tartar khan and the Aimenian 
princess and that he adopted certain elements from that story to 
account for Constance^s peregrinations without reference to the 
incestuous father 

Lillian HEKLANns Hoenstein 

New York University 


CHAUCEE AND THE LITUEUY 
I 

It has been pointed out for many years in various ways by 
scholars that Chaucer was a Catholic, and as such, of course, pos- 
sessed some knowledge of the beliefs, practices, and customs of the 
Church His awareness of the abuses inside the Church is obvious 
in some of the characters of the Canterbury Tales, notably in the 
scornful and unsavoury portrait of the Pardoner That he was 
tediously familiar with the usual sermons on the seven deadly sins, 
the Parson's Tale shows Some suggestion has also appeared that 
Chaucer was well acquainted with the manuals of the Church, the 
missal and the breviary 

Here I wish to show that while Chaucer took the general plan 
and indeed translated literally much of Jacobus de Yoragine^s 
version of the St Cecilia legend for the Second Nun's Tale^ and, as 
Professor Tatlock has demonstrated, perhaps a version of the tale 
translated from Simeon Metaphrastes,^ he might have used still 
another Latin life as secondary source. That was one quoted in his 
breviary, which he probably found valuable either to verify the 
Jacobus story or as furnishing additional material 

* Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, 134 

» Cf MLN, 45 (1830), 296 8, and PMLA, 46 (1930), 169 flf 
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Professor Eobinson states in reference to the lines 

“ 0 jTige, confus m thy nycetee 
Woltow that I reneye innocence, 

To make me a wikked wight?” quod shee 

Chancer here departs considerably from his original ^ Since the 
Jacobus story does not contain this speech,® Chaucer not only 
departed considerably but departed altogether by adding some- 
thing — and that a very bold speech by a young Christian woman 
under suspicion and m danger of losing her life as her husband 
and brother-m-law had already lost theirs The Simeon Meta- 
phrastes version contains these words 

Dixit Almachius Praefectus “Elige tu unum ex duobus aut sacnfica, 
aut nega te esse Chnstianum, et delicti tibi detur venia ” Tunc dixit 
ridens sancta Caecelia “ 0 Judicem pudore necessano affectum ’ Vult me 
negate, et esse me innocentum, ut ipse me faciat crimini obnoxiam Si vis 
accusare, cur me abhortans, ut negem? Sm autem vis absolvere cur non 
VIS mquirere? ” * 

It IS possible that this too was a secondary source of the tale, but 
it is reasonable to suppose that Chaucer consulted his breviary The 
account m the Sarum breviary seems a somewhat closer source for 
the amazing speech ® In the office for St Cecilia^s day, the lesson 
for the third nocturne, appear these words 

Tunc subridens Cecilia dixit, 0 judicem necessitate confusum Vult ut 
negem me esse innocentum ut ipse me faciat nocentum^® 


®Cbaueer, Geoffrey, Complete Works, ed F N Eobinson (Student’s 
Cambridge Edition), Boston, 1933, G 463-6 Notes p 866 
® Jacobus de Voragme, La L^gende dorie, traduite du Latin d’apr^s les 
plus aneiens manuscnts par T4odor de Wyzewa Pans, 1920, pp 643 4 
Alors Almaque ** Laisse maintenant tes f olies, et sacrifie aux dieux ’ ” 
Et 04cile C’est toi qui me parais atteint de folie car, la oti tu vois des 
dieux, nous ne voyons que des pierres Etends la main, et constate du 
moms par le toucher ce que tes yeux ne parviennent pas k voir ^ ” 

* Surius, ffistoma sen vitae smotoium, Turin, 1878 xi, 663 (Auct 
Sim Metapbraste, Habetur Tomo v Alloysii ) 

« The suggestion for this point came from Professor Howard E Patch 
The Sarum Bieviaty from which this edition has been made was printed in 
1631, and earlier copies are extant from 1508 There were, however, brevi- 
aiies in use long before this time, even as early as 1099 So it is likely that 
the 1631 edition was reprinted from earlier editions 
« Bremarium Sarum, ed Francis Procter and Chnstoph^jr Wordsworth 
Cambridge, 1886 m, column 1079. 
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This passage^ more than being a mere verbal echo^ is almost literally 
what Chancer incorporated into his story It seems proof that he 
was familiar with the breviary account of the St Cecilia legend^ 
and may have turned to it for the special dramatic value of this 
speech 

II 

Chaucer^s use of the liturgy appears also in the prayer of Con- 
stance {Man of Law's Tale) to the Holy Cross She prays 

“Victorious tree, proteccioun of trewe, 

That oonly worthy weie for to here 

The Kyng of Hevene with his woundes newe, 

The white Lamb, that huit was with a spere, 

Flemere of feendes out of hym and here 
On which thy lymes feithfully extenden 
Me kepe, and yif me myght my lyf t’amenden ” ^ 

Mr Robinson notes in regard to these lines (quoting from Skeat) 
that similai addi esses to the Cioss may be found in the hymn 
“ Lustra sex qui lam peregit ” of Venantius Fortunatus/ but he 
does not mention the fact that portions of this hymn and of 
another hymn to the Cross which these lines also reflect, Range 
lingua gloriosi/^ appear in the breviary as antiphons and in the 
missal as part of the ritual of the Mass 

The prayer of Constance is a free translation of certain antiphons 
in the office for the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross (Septem- 
ber 14)/ and the complete hymn is sung m the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified on Good Friday 

It IS the fifth verse of the hymn Lustra sex which seems of 
particular significance to me 

Sola digna tu fuisti 
Ferre pretium saeculi 
Atque portum praeparare 


Chaucer, op c%t , p 80, B 456-462 The suggestion for this point came 
from Professor Howard R Patch 
® Chaucer, op cU , Notes, p 798 

® Breviarium Barum, op c%t , column 818 To show that this hymn was 
used as an antiphon even earlier than the Sarum Breviary, we may note 
that it IS also quoted in Gregory's Liber Antiphonarum, Migne, Batr Lat , 
Pans, 1895 Column 677 

Missale Sarum, ed P H Dickinson Oxford, 1861 63 ii, columns 
328-30 
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Nauta mundo naufrago 
Quern sacer cruor perunxit 
Fusus, Agni corpore 

Could this passage in the hymn, as it is used either m the Mass or 
in the office, have suggested its use to Chancer as appropriate to 
the circumstance of the queen’s departure by sea^ This question 
leads to another Why did Chaucer, if he thought a prayer appro- 
priate, choose an invocation to the Cross ^ Why not one to the 
Virgin, to whom Constance in her sorrow did have devotion 
The reason, I believe, is that Chaucer was perfectly familiar with 
the missal, and could not avoid knowing that the votive Mass for the 
protection of travelers by sea beseeches the aid of the Cross for a 
safe harbor The postcommunion prayer of this Mass reads 

Sanctificati divino mysteno, maiestatem tuam, Domme, suppliciter exo- 
ramus, ut navigantes famulos tuos in te confidentes, per lignum sanctae 
erucis a eunctus proteges benignus pericules 

The Victorious tree ” prayer of Constance is not found in the 
Gower version of the story in the Oonfesm Amant%s, for it is one of 
Chaucer’s paiticular contributions to the story, an addition that 
intensifies the pathos of the incident and heightens the spiritual 
quality of the queen as she is portrayed by Chaucer. In any case, 
tiie passage is interesting in itself, not only for the color it gives the 
atmosphere of the tale, but also for the evidence it gives of the 
poet’s use of the liturgy and of his familiarity with it Since 
prayers and hymns to the Cross occur several times during the 
ecclesiastical year, it is not surprising that Chaucer should para- 
phrase any one of them Nor is it surprismg that Constance’s 
hazardous marine adventures should suggest to the poet the special 
need for the protection recommended by the Church on such 
occasions 

Mary-Viegiitia Eoseotelh 

Bouth Bend, Ind 


Breves, Analecta Eymmoa, Leipzig, 1886-1922 n, 44 i 
Chaucer, op ctt , p 85, B 841 if 
Mtssale Barum, op cit , columns 820 1 
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SOME PUETHEE CHAUCEE ALLUSIONS 

Among the sixteenth and seventeenth century hooks of heraldry 
and the dictionaiies there are many inteiesting allusions to Chan- 
cel’ Some of these which have heretofore escaped notice I have 
recently gathered 

1 Wyrley, William The True Use of Armone, shewed by H%s- 

iorie^ and 'plainly pioved by example Impiinted at London, 

by I lackson, for Gabiiell Cawood 1592 P 75 In ^^Lord 
Chandos The Glorious Life and Honorable Death of Sir lohn 
Chandos,^^ occurs this reference 

On munday armd like youthfull Troyilus 
And fresh as he in all his lolitie, 

As stirring, weldie, and as chevalrous 
As OJiaucer makes him in felicitie, 

Past lohiv of Gaunt 

2 Bolton, Edmund Elements of Armone London, 1610 P 

156 In discussing the use of the word red to designate some other 
colors, the author says, and for our vulgai, Chauceis rime of 

Sir Thopas, shall give yon an authontie, where it is said, 

‘His shield it was of gold so led/” 

3 Holme, Eandle The Academy of Armory Eoxburghe Club, 
1905 (This is the second pait of Holme^s work on heraldiy, and it 
was complete when the first part was published in 1688 The 
manusciipt of the whole treatise was finished by 1649 ) P 320 
Of the Mantle Holme says, Of this kind of habite the famous Si 
Geffrey Chaucei makes mention in the Knights tale where describ- 
ing the habits and Ornaments of two combatants entering the list, 
hath these verses 

‘ Came ridmg like the God of Armes Mars 
His coate Armour was of cloth of Tharce, 

A Mantle of his shoulder hanging 
Beautifull of Eubies red as fire sparkling ^ 

Prom whence we may collect, that frome the hanging on his 
shoulders it did cast itselfe m so many plaits (as naturally all gar- 
ments of large size doe) which form of plaitmg m the art of pamt- 
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mg IS termed drapery or fouldage, but m the termes of Herauldry 
IS blazoned, Doublmg." 

4 Blount, Thomas Qlossographw or a Diciwnary, . Lon- 
don, 1666 

a “Agrise (Saxon) afiaid Chaucer 

b “ Alnath is a fixed star in the horns of Aries, from whence the first 
mansion of the Moon taketh his name, and is called Alnath Chaucer” 

c “Barbican or Barbicane Chaucer nseth the word Barlican, for a 
Watch-Tower, hence Bartican by Red cross-street in London is thought to 
take its denomination ” 
d “ To Clieve ( Sax ) to thrive Chaucer ” 

e “Covent or Convent {conventus) The whole number of religious 
persons dwelling in one house together, which according to Chaucei in the 
Sompnei s Tale, is but thirteen, viz twelve and the Confessor ” 
i “ Creance (Fr ) trust, faith, belief, confidence, also credit, & Chaucer” 
g “ Dissheviled, or Discheveled (fiom the French descheveU) an old word 
used by Chaucer, and still m use, and signifies as much as bare-headed, 
bare-haired, or the hair hanging down disorderly about the ears Min ” 
h “ Lodemanage, is the hire of a Pilot for conducting a Ship from one 
place to another, Chaucer makes this word to signifie the skill or art 
of Navigation*^ 

1 “ Losenger ( Sax ) flatterer or lyar Chaucer ” 

j “ Ouch ( Sax ) a kind of collar of gold, or such like Ornament, which 
women did wear about their necks It is mentioned An 24 H 8, cap 13 
And IS sometimes used for a Boss or button of gold Chauc ” 
k “Pilgrim (Peregrinus) one that travels into strange Countreys, com- 
monly taken for him that goes in devotion to any holy place, a Pilgnm 
and a Palmer differed thus, the Pilgrim had some dwelling place, the 
Palmer none The Pilgrim travelled to some certain place, the Palmer to 
all, and not to any one in particular The Pilgrim might go at his ow^i 
charge, the Palmer must profess wilful poverty The Pilgrim might give 
o\er his profession, the Palmer must be constant, till he had obtained the 
Palm, this IS, victory over his ghostly enemies, and life, by death 
Chaucer ” 

1 “Romance (Span ) a feigned History, either in Verse or Prose in the 
Vulgar Language , the first news we heard of this word, was from a Poem 
writ in Fiench by John Clopinel alias Meung, intituled Le Romant de la 
Bose, and afterward translated into English by Cejfrey Chaucer, ” 
m “ Romant Chaucer useth it for a brief History ** 

n “ Taberd or Tabard (Sax ) It is also the signe of an ancient 
Inne in Southwark” 


University of Idaho 


Dobothx E Atkinsoit 
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GALLOWAY AND THE EOMANOES 

When one realizes that a princeling l±e Alan of Galloway in the 
early thirteenth century had a poet of north-west France writing 
the interesting and somewhat neglected romance of Fergus ^ at his 
w lid and remote court, one is tempted to exclaim, Then how much 
more must such literary activity have flourished m the cultivated 
circles of the great English barons Eeasonable as this would 
be, a moment^s consideration gives one pause, for Galloway, mean- 
ing the country both north and south of the Solway Firth, was 
for the Middle Ages a land of special character, a land of romance. 

As early as William of Malmesbur/s Gesta Regum, c 1125,^ 
Galloway was called the kingdom of the greatest Gawain. It was 
the farthest limit of English sway on the island, an ally in the 
Welsh and Irish wars, a ferocious foe in the Scottish campaigns 
About Carlisle English, Scottish and Celtic chivalry fought and 
fraternized More of mystery attached to it than to nearer Wales 
At any rate it is practically synonymous with the otherworld in 
several early romances, for example in the Perceval,^ and it is 
probably one of the saint^s ports in Chr4tien^s GuiMaume dfAugh” 
terre ^ This was the home of Hugh de Morville,® who in 1193 car- 
ried to Germany the French romance of Lancelot which TJlrich 
von Zatzikhoven translated he was lord of Burg on Sands by the 

^ Edited by E Martin, Halle, 1872 Verwijs and Verdam^s edition of 
the Dutch Werguut has recently been re-edited by Dr G S Overdiep, in the 
BtbUotheeh van Middelnederlandsche Letterkunde, Leiden, 1925 

® Book III, under the year 1087, § 287 of the Church H'lstorians of Eng- 
land, III, London, 1844 The date of Gesta Begum has been disputed, see 
Bruce’s Bvolut%on of Arthurian Romance, n, 98 n , Earal’s L4gende Ar- 
thurienne, ii, 408, but Tatlock adheres to 1125, Proc Amer Philosoph 
Soo, Lxxix (1938), 698 

® LI 6602 etc See A Hilka’s note to 1 6602 in his edition, Der Perceval- 
roman, Halle, 1932 Cf E Brugger in the Kastner Miscellany, p 102, n 3 , 
J L Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval (London, 1906), i, 191-2, 229 and H, 
200, 203 n 

* Edited by W Foerster, Der Karrenmtter und Das Wtlhelmslehen, Halle, 
1899, who does not accept this identification, p clxxx Cf Hilka in the 
above note 

® On Hugh de Morville see the Dictionary of National Biography , to be 
compared with an article in the Gentleman^s Magazine for 1856, ii, 381, 
and with some notes of mine in an unpublished dissertation of 1902 in the 
Harvard library 
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Solway Firth, and forester of Cumberland, that is of the romantic 
Inglewood Forest,® scene of the Aunters of Arthui and of the 
Wedding of Sir Gawain ^ 

The significance of the region has of course not gone without 
remark — one thinks of the Tnstiam controversy Miss Weston em- 
phasized it in hei Sir Perceval, and E H Griffith in his Sir Perce- 
val of Qalles (Chicago, 1911, pp 129 etc.) has bi ought together 
evidence that the Peiceval story took shape in this part of Cumbria 
Yet these scholars did not avail themselves of Feigns, which would 
have strengthened their case, foi its hero is probably a Perceval by 
lineal descent from the ongmal unsophisticated Galwegian youth 
who so took the fancy of the age. In this romance the knight 
called Perceval provides only the curtain-raiser of three hundred 
lines in a most vivid account of the hunt for the white stag, which 
he alone of all Arthurs band puisnes to the death at a ford by a 
thorn, the episode thus combining three important old motifs inti- 
mately connected with the rape of Guinevere and such otherworld 
adventures It is the rustic Fergus who has the right Perceval 
part 

In view of the above, which must be but a tithe of the evidence 
for literary activity about the Solway Firth, one is led to conjecture 
that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries this region was a focus 
of romance the embers of which are the well-known Bnglish-Scot 
tish Gawain poems of two centuries later The circumstance that 
one of these poems, Golagros and Gawain, in its present form moat 
closely resembles a Perceval Continuation, or a print of 1530 (as 
P J Ketiiek concludes m The Relation of Golagros and Gawane 
to the Old French Perceval, Washington diss , 1931), does not 

®For Inglewood see The Royal Forests of England, by J Charles Cox, 
London, 1905, pp 90 f , and the Victoria History of Cumherland It was 
a distiict of fiom 150 to 200 square miles, lying south of Carlisle, and 
e\en m the Middle Ages comprising waste, pasturage, arable, manors and 
hamlets, though it continued to supply deer and timber in Tudor times 
The last tree in it fell in 1823 

■^One might leasoiiably conjecture that de Morville's romance was writ- 
ten in this region, especially since it resembles Fergus in certain rather 
striking descriptions, of a castle, bog trotting horses, topography It was 
obviously wiitten in England, and its action takes place in a landscape 
very suggestive of Galloway Howevei, the view of Miss Weston, Singer, 
and Brugger that Walter Map wrote it seems preferable On this point I 
hope to publish an article soon in Bpeculum 
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render this suggestion futile, because the Perceval and the Gawain, 
having wandered hence in rude habiliments, might at any time 
return in the new guise of France There is much to be said for 
Miss Weston^s theory of a great reservoir of Qawain poems, upon 
which the authors of the Perceval drew 

Furthermore, there exists an odd bit of evidence that Golagros 
and Gawam may be as surprisingly local as Chaucer often is 
Golagros holds his courtly towers of no loid, ^^but everlasting, 
without allegiance, as his ancestors had done (11 261 f ) . 

Heavenly God ^ exclaims Arthur, ITl change all that/^ To 
tins compare the Victor%a History of Cumherland^ i, 306, quoting 
the Scottish Antiquary, xvii, 105-111 ^^It is one of the most 
singular eccentiicities of territoiial conquest that a small corner of 
ancient Cumbria could be held without title or grant for more than 
half a century after it had been absorbed into the English king- 
dom/^ The place is Gilliesland, seventeen miles northeast of Car- 
lisle, on the Northumbrian frontier, and the last Scotic chief to 
hold it was Gille, son of Boet Henry II, probably making the 
same remark as Arthur, committed it to Hubert de Vaux in 1158, 
thus normalizing a tenure so strange that it had got into fiction 
A castle quite like that of Golagros occurs in Eunbaut, 11. 93 f , 
and elsewhere in the romances, and many of us have been prone to 
consider such splendid, impregnable, water-girt realms as super- 
natural — otherworlds ® Many of them are such, doubtless, but 
the case of Gille son of Boet should remind us that caution must 
be exercised in these identifications, as Griffith, p 125, n 1, sagely 
remarks 

Before ending these cursory notes on Fergus I should like to 
remark that the Irish Sea in 11 17 etc may perfectly well be the 
Solway Firth, to which the name was often applied, though I have 
searched in vain in the Inventories published by the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments and Constructions of Scotland for 
any such preeminent sea fortress as Somellet^s [Soumeillet’s] about 
its shores Neither do I find any on the Firth of Clyde up to Ayr, 
near the reputed dwelling of Fergus on Loch Fergus On the spot 
one might be able to pick a site, but too much search for these 

® Of Otto LOhmanxi, Die Beige von Gnwcivn und dem Q-runen JRitter, 
KOnigsterg, 1938, p 64 Such a case as the above, LOhmann notes, is that 
of a mortal king who has become so mighty that he undertakes to conquer 
a supernatural realm 
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tlimgs IS vam And as for the difficult Ingeval, generally taken to 
be Galloway, one need not accept the intricate reasoning of Brng- 
ger, who makes it the Hebrides ® It might be easier to equate it 
with Inglewood Eorest. 

K G T. Webstee 

Melton, Mass 


^^EINEM DEN HAHNENFUSZ UNTBRBEEITEN 

In his edition of Binder Hansens Manenheder^ Eudolf Minzloff 
calls attention to the fact that the proverbial expression einem den 
Hahnenfusz unterlreiten (t e, to spread the cock^s foot beneath 
one) IS as yet not listed in any collection of German proverbs^ 
I have tried, without success, to find it in collections published after 
1863, the date of Minzloff^s edition of the Manenheder After 
learning, however, that Bruder Hans originally lived in the Nether- 
lands and only later settled in southern Germany, I looked for the 
expression in Dutch paremiological works, and was successful The 
expression, so far as I can 3 udge, is limited to the Netherlands 
My earliest example is Bruder Hans^ allusion of about 1380, and my 
latest about 1700 After 1700, the expression is not found in texts ^ 
Although Bruder Hans was wntmg in Middle-High-German, the 
expression never became popular in German, and, thus, is rightly 
onutted from German collections. 

In the few available texts, the expression apparently means, 
firstly, to confront one with an obstruction to prevent one from 
acting, and secondly, to catch one in a predicament The first 
mstance of the expression is Bruder Hans^ {ca 1380) Nu hait d%e 

«Oix tBe very interesting topography see Martin’s introduction, Miss 
Margaret Schlauch in PM LA , xliv (1929) , and E Brugger, Arthurmna, 
II (1929-30), 7 f , Kastner Miscellany, pp 94-107 

^ Cf Brudef Hansens Manenheder aus dem vierzehnten Jahrhundert, ed 
Kudolf Minzloff, (Hannover, 1863), p 117, n ''Einem den hahnenfusz 
unterbreiten, redensart, die in den deutschen spruchwortei sammlungen noch 
nicht verzeichnet ist ” 

® I do not consider the example given us by Harrebom^e, page 2, at this 
point, for the appearance of the expression in his collection does not 
absolutely vouchsafe the currency of the expression in the nineteenth 
century, because Harrebom4e diew from all available sources and in this 
instance mentions no source later than 1700 
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werelt memcJifalt, Den hanenvoys ym {dem herzen his better self) 
unrgelreydet^ Here a sinner wanted to repent, but the world 
thwarted him, unfortunately, by many times spreading the cock’s 
foot beneath (or befoie) him, i e , frequently preventing his act 
of repentance, continually holding him in his quagmire of sin A 
second instance is found in Eeyer Gheurtz ( 1552 ) ^ This I have 
not seen A third occurs in G A Bredero’s drama If oorifye (1^15); 
Maar hola^ wie zyn dvt^ H ts Moyml met Timr meyt, Wat sal 
%ck doen^ de Hane-voet ts myn ghebreyt, Wat pas %ch ooch op haar^ 
ich lean my wel verw'eeren ® (Hold on^ who are these two^* It is 
Moyaal with her maid. What shall I do^ The cock’s foot is 
spread out for me Why am I paying any attention to her ^ I can 
mdeed look out for myself) Here it clearly means that one is 
caught in a predicament A fourth, somewhat different, instance 
is found m J Sartorius^ collection of proveibs ( 1656 ) in which he 
classes De hane-voet is hem gelreyt as similar to Hy hengelt om 
de Mars (i e , he angles [flutters] about the candle), and comments 
upon it with in eos dicebatur qu% sibi ipsis exihum accersunt^ 
(was said for those who bring destruction, or rum, to themselves) 
A fifth example is found in one of J Westerbaen’s poems ( 1672 ), 
Is dat Thais niet^ sy is ’f, de haenevoeten si^n mijn gehreydt wat 
raed^ hoe raech ick hier van daen'^ (Isn’t that Thais ^ it is she, 
the cock’s feet are spread out for me What’s the advice ^ How am 
I to get away fiom here, then) ^ This is the only example employing 
the plural foim, liaenevoeten The meaning of the expression, 
however, is still the same as in Biedero Westerbaen, probably, only 
desired to increase the gravity of the predicament by using the 
plural form, haenevoeien P J Harrebomee contributes an example 
in his large collection of proverbs ( 1858 - 70 ), De hanevoet is hem 

® Cf Minzloff, %J)td , lines 1614-5 

*Reyer Gheuitz, Adagia ofte SpreeJewoorde, (Amsterdam, 1522), p 9, 
no 31 This reference is from P J Harrebomee, Spreekwooi den der 
N ederlandsche Taal, (Utrecht, 1858 70), i, 266, n 30 

®i)e Werken van G A Bredero, eds J Ten Brink, H B Moltzer, G 
llalff, R A Koilewiin, J H W Unger and J Te Winkel, (Amsterdam, 
1890), II, 100, 2456-59 Cf also Werken van G A Bredero, ed J A N 
Knuttel, (Amsterdam, 1924), ii, 187, n 1, interprets the expression, “Er 
IS geen ontkomen meer aan '' 

* J Sartor ms, Adagiorum chiUades tree, (Leyden, 1655), p 243, no 20 
J Westerbaen, Gedichten^ ( 's Gravenhage, 1672), n, 291 
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gesfiooid (of gelreid) ® Harrebomee makes no comment upon 
the expression, and cites only Gheurtz and Sartorius I do not know 
where he gets the form with gestrooid^ unless it is the foim in 
Gheurtz The seventh and final example occurs in a seventeenth- 
century manuscript, of which I give the portion that is cited in the 
Woordenioelc Was onse maat nou maar hy ons Bat ih maar een 
scJiuitje haarmg Tcryge Icon zander geld naa Leyye (Leiden) Daar 
heh ik geen z%n in, ik zit de haanevoet gebreyd Daa'i gaan zoo veel 
schuit'je na Holland met honderd duyzend enz ® (If our mate were 
but with us now That I could but get a boat load of herring to 
Leyden without paying I haven^t any desire for that, here I sit the 
cock^s foot spiead out So many boats travel to Holland with 
hundreds of thousands etc ) The text does not enable one to 
determme the exact meaning of the expression here, but the meaning 
appears to be similar to that in Bredeio and Westerbaen As near 
as I can make it out, the person here concerned desires to get his 
meager cargo of herring to Leyden without paying, but he finds the 
odds are too gieat against him He is truly in a predicament 

The differences in our earliest example of the expression and m 
those which followed are due, I believe, to an imperfect knowledge 
of what was meant by hanenvoys To be sure, the degrees of 
difference in meaning are not great, but the smoothness, in which 
each example appears in each of the texts, varies considerably in 
degree. This only shows that the various authors had a fairly good 
idea of the general meaning of the expression, without any definite 
knowledge of the meaning of the separate words This also is too 
often the case with the use of expressions today Those who com- 
ment upon the meaning of Hdhnenfusz, with the exception of C A 
Oudemans, Sr accept the flower, any one of certain members of 

® Harrebomee, %hid 

®Cf EandsoJitiftUjTce LetterJcundB, 126, 16 c This is fiom the Wootden- 
loehj see note 11 

A C Oudemans, Sr , Woordenhoek op de gediohten vm (3^ Az BrederOf 
(Leyden, 1857), pp 143-4, ‘‘Misschien was het een matrozen-utdi ukking 
Eanepoot althans is een zeker scheepstouw, dat wellieht gebezigd werd om 
hem, die straf veidiend had, af te ranselcn Het zeggen De Eane-voet 

voor gehretdf zou dan gehjk staan met De straf %s voor hlaar ” 
Although I believe Oudemans hit upon the proper source of the expression, 
I caimot agree with his interpretation J Ten Brink, in the introduction 
to Bredero's Moortje (see above n 5), says, page 6, “Beze laatste (1859), 
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the family of Ranunculacece, as the proper interpretation There 
IS something to be said in favor of this interpretation, for the 
Hahnenfusz is known to be ^ tioublesome, injurious, and deadly 
Despite the mateiial offered in support of the flower, I do not 
regard the Hahnenfusz in our expression as the flower In the first 
place, the expression, in the light of its use in the various texts, 
does not necessarily mean that it signify something ^injurious ^ or 
^ deadly/ — ^ troublesome ^ may well apply to it — ^but rather that the 
person concerned is held in check, % e , confionted with a predica- 
ment hard to escape from, an extremely difficult situation With 
this latter meaning applied to the expression, a different interpre- 
tation for Hahnenfusz becomes possible Thus, Hahnenfusz may 
mean an object with perhaps magical qualities capable of diverting 
or preventing action,^® t e , something similar to the magic penta- 

met een ' levensbei icht van den diclitei en ophelderende aanteekenmgen ^ is 
van A C Oudemans Sr en beleefde in 1884 een tveeden druk,” A\hicli shows 
that the editors were familiar with Oudemans edition The editors also 
frequently quote fiom Oudemans^ Woo't denhoek, but do not mention him in 
then comment upon oui expression, nor does JAN Knuttel in his note 
to the expression, see note 5, above Was Oudemans’ suggestion so far 
from the correct answer as not to deserve comment, or were these men not 
so sure of the answer themselves ’ 

^’•Cf Woordenboek der Nede^landsche Taal, (’s Gravenhage en Leiden, 
1882 ff ) , V, col 2052, “ Hanevoet ” Of also J Ten Brink et al , ibid , note 
to line 2458 

Of J David, Den Doolhof der Ketteren, (Antwerp, 1605), 3, “Be 
Hanevoeten zijn schadelick, hindeilick, ende doodtlick” Of also Isidoor 
Tierlmck, Flo'}a DtahoUca, (Antwerp, 1924), p 114, “In Zuid Holland heet 
de blaartrekkende Hanevoet (Ranunculus sceleiatus), de giftigste oiizer 
inlandsche soorten ” These qualities attributed to the flower plus 
Sartonus’ remarks about the expression probably influenced the interpre- 
tation the Woordenboek gives to the expiession “het eigste staat mij 
(hem enz) te wachten, er is voor mij (hem enz) geene uitkomst ” Cf 
Woorde 7 iboek col 2052, “Hanevoet,” 1 A rather early reference to the 
flower IS found in Graft, TiuUska, ii (1827), 130 Lexer’s reference to 
Dtuttska, in his Mtttelhochdeutsches Handwortei buch (Leipzig, 1872), i, 
col 1168, “hanevuoz,” should be coirected to lead the same as the above 

^®By w^ay of conjecture, I give the following lest someone conjure up a 
case for it latei In the Middle Ages the Devil was sometimes pictured as 
having a cock’s foot or a horse’s hoof, or one of each Cf Kuit Heckscher, 
D^e Volkskunde des germamsohen Kulturkreues, (Hamburg, 1925), pp 77 
and 333, n 44 Cf also M Rudwin, The Devil m Legend and Literntute^ 
(Chicago and London, 1931), p 45 A legend is still current m Mecklen- 
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gram, the five-pointed star which was popular m the Middle Ages,^^ 
or an obstacle of perplexing nature which presents a situation 
uncertain of solution, or the nautical Eahnepot (crow foot) which, 
I believe, is the correct interpretation A somewhat far-fetched 
similarity to the second meaning may be seen m a rather old use of 
Hahnenfusz fusz eines hahns gern auch bildlich gebraucht, um 
schlechte sehriftzuge zu bezeichnen ” Dutch hanepoot is also 
used m the same manner Onleesbare krabbel in ^t ^v , als 
collectief slecht, onleesbar schrift I do not regard this, how- 
ever, as having any bearing upon our expression 

Another tempting and mterestmg possibility might be seen in 
the voetangel or voehper This was well known in the Middle 
Ages as a device for obstructing the advancement of military forces. 
Unfortunately, there is no evidence to support it as the proper 
meaning of Hahnenfusz 

In the nautical Eahnepot we have an object rather applicable to 
our expression. It consists of several small strands of rope threaded 

burg to the effect that the Devil has cock’s feet, see W Wisser, Platt- 
deutsche Volksmarehen,” {Marchen der WeltUteratur, n F, [Jena, 1927]), 
p 174 The Devil is notorious for his ability to place one into one predica- 
ment after the other Thus, it is possible that the cock’s foot became a 
symbol of the Devil, and exercised a power of restraint or prevention upon 
the pel son before whom it was presented It was perhaps either scratched 
in the dirt before the person, or marked upon some object before or near 
him Tlie magic qualities of a foot print of one form or another were and 
still are believed in by the folk, see S Seligmann, D%e mag%schen Heil- 
und Sohutsimttel aus der unbelehten 'Nature (Stuttgart, 1927), p 153 
Cf also Handworterhuch des deutsohen Aherglaubens, m, col 225, Fusz,” 
“ Sehr viel weisz das Volk von den Fuszen der Zwerge, Damonen, Qeister 
und des Teufels zu erzahlen ” 

^*Cf J and W Grimm, Deutsches Worterluch, li, col 1465, “Druden- 
fusz,” 1 Cf also Bhzabeth y%lUers Amulette und Tahsmane, revised by 
A M Pachinger, (Berlin, Munchen, Wien, 1927), pp 252-3, and William 
and Bate Pavitt, The Book of Talismans, (Philadelphia, 1914), pp 112-3 

15 Cf Grimm, iltd , iv, col 167, " Hahnenfusz,” 1 

i«Cf Woordenhoeh, V, col 2048, “Hanepoot,” 2, c Cf also F A Stoett, 
Nederlandsche spreekwoorden, uitdrukkvngen en gezegden, (Zutphen, 1923), 
I 317, no 829 

Cf E Verwijis en J Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboeh, 
(’s-Gravenhage, 1885 ff ), ix^, col 760, “Voetangel,” “een wertuig met vier 
{of meer) seherpe punten, die steeds omhoog blijven staan, hoe het ook op 
den grond geworpen wordt ” and col 756, “Voetiser” Cf also 
Grimm, ibid , iv, col 1012, “ Fuszangel,” and col 1018, “ Fuszeisen ” 
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through a wooden block, and serves as an instrnment for holding a 
sail in check, for preventing the sail from being injured by the 
platform at the top of the lower mast^® Thus, the Hahnepot 
keeps the sail from getting out of place Similarly, in our first 
example of the expression, the person concerned is prevented from 
moving out of his sinful surroundings In the later examples, this 
sense of meaning is retained only m pait, i e , the persons concerned 
are, for the moment, arrested m their action, they don’t know their 
next move, but they are not pi evented from overcoming the obstacle 
later Thus, the expression more generally comes to mean to be 
caught in a predicament Of interest, also, is the fact that the 
majority of our examples occur at the time when Dutch activity on 
the sea reaches a great height At such a period, an excellent 
opportunity is given ^ landlubbers ^ to become somewhat acquainted 
with nautical jargon In addition, Bredero comes from a greai; 
shipping center, Amsterdam There he contacts men ot the sea, 
and later makes use of this backgiound in his drama Moortje 
Further, our example from the seventeenth-century manuscript 
defilmtely attests the familiarity of the expression among* seamen 

Additional evidence in favor of the Hahnepot and against the 
flower as the proper inteipretation of Eahnenfusz is found in the 

“Cf Johann Hmricli Roding AllgemeinesWorterbuoh der Marme^ (Ham- 
burg, 1794), I, col 683, Hahnpoot, ’ "So nennt man ubeihaupt erne 
Anzahl dunner Taue, die sich in einem Centro Oder in einem Spinnkopfholz 
vereinigen (iv. Fig 566 und Fig 51 B B B) Man findet ‘^olchen Hahnpoot 
an den Marssen Die Lienen woraus derselbe besteht, sind an die ganze 
vordere Seite des Marsses befestigt und fahren in ein Sprietholz oder einen 
Spinnkopf,! der an das Stag genahet ist Es dient dieser Hahnpoot dazu, 
dass der untere Theil der Marssegel nicht von dem Mars schamvielt werde 
An der Besahnsruthe oder an der Gaffel befindet sich auch ein Hahnpoot 
(IV, Fig 528 g g und Fig 286 h), woran dei Dirk fahrt Derselbe war 
aber in alteren Zeiten nicht so einfach, sondern hatte fast eben so viele 
Spiiiten Oder Fusse als derjenige an den Maissen’^ Cf also Woordenhoeh, 
in, 1 Stuk, col 2047, " Hanepoot,^' 2 b 

The question of the form hanevoet instead of hanepoot might be raised 
against the nautical term To be sure, none of the dictionaries list hane- 
voet with this meaning, and only two, J H Campe, Worterhuch der deut- 
8chen Bprachef (Braunschweig, 1807 ff ), n, " Hahnenf usz,” and T, Heinsms, 
Worterhuch der deutschen Sprache, (Hannover, 1818 fif ), " Hahnenf usz/' 
list Hahnenfussi with this meaning, but the fact that no one seemed to know 
the meaning of hanevoet^ in our expression, and the consistent use of 
hanevoet m our examples give evidence of both forms for the nautical term 

4 
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Dutcli veib breiden. Bruder Hans writes mrgelreydet m his 
Middle-High-German example — have been able to find only a 
single instance of the use of strooien in onr expression The 
W 007 denboeh instructs ns to look npon breiden in the sense of 
Bene stof over lets anders nitspreiden, het er mede bedekken 
Thans alleen m Znid-Nederland^^^^ Not one of the examples 
suggests such a condition To be sure, one would not be likely to 
spiead a flower beneath or before one as suggested by unterbrevten 
Thus, over would be more applicable than beneath with respect to 
a flower, but o e r in its emphasized form plus the stipulation het 
{lets) er mede bedekhen suggests something rather large, or^ at 
best, several pieces if the article be small, i e , a flower Only once 
do we find the plural form, and even there (Westerbaen^s example 
above) it is clear that the person concerned is not covered with 
anything whatsoever Bieiden suggests lather the more general 
meaning lets (aan eene of aan meer zi^den) uitstrekken, uit- 
steken enz hetzij naar lemand of lets, hetzi] over lets Here, 
over IS given a subordinate place, and simply means over, above, 
not a covering The verb might also have been breien (to weave, 

Harrebomee’s instance witb gestrootd certainly is more applicable to 
tbe flower than is Iretden Even then, one would expect the plural form of 
hanevoet If gestrooid is not the form in Gheurtz, I believe Harrebom^e, 
like others before him, did not know the pioper interpi station of hanevoet 
m the expression Thus, he chose a veib which best suited the obvious 
interpi etation the flower 

®^Cf Woordenhoekj v, col 2052, “HanevoeV^ "Bieiden in de befc i, 3 ” 
The Woo'idenhoek does not mention Gheurtz, but quotes Harrebomee, alone 
as to the existence of gestrootd, and, thus, is influenced to give }>re%den the 
above meaning Also of interest is the fact that those who interpret 
hanevoet as meaning the flower, the editors of the Woordenloek and the 
editors of Bredeio^s works, postdate Harrebomee, the only one who shows 
the form with gestrooid The lack of references and especially of comments 
upon the expression means one of two things the expression was eithei 
extremely common and needed no explanation, or it was very uncommon and 
no one knew the explanation If the former were the case, then such 
diligent collectois of proverbs as Tuinman, de Cock, Stoett and others suiely 
would not have omitted the expression from their colorful collections Thus, 
it appears as though the lattei be the correct one Sartorius indirectly 
suggests such a condition when he says, '^in eos dicebatur ” which 
could mean it used to be said (but nowadays the expression is no longer 
used), at a time when most of our examples occur in texts 

»2 Of Woordenhoeh^ in, 1 Stuk, col 1217, “ Breiden,” i, 2 
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knit or knot), for heiden and Ireien were homonymotis in Middle 
and early Modem Dntch,^® Then, too, the act of threading thie 
small stiands of rope through the wooden block suggests lre%en 
Certainly the latter meaning of hretden^ or even breien^ agrees more 
with the meaning of unterlreiien, in our oldest form of the expres- 
sion, than the meaning suggested by the Woordenloek. Thus, if 
we accept the expression literally, Eahnenfusz means not the flower, 
but rather the nautical Eahnepot The expression, then, is of 
nautical origm, and decidedly not well known 

Stuaet a Gallaciiee 

The XJnvoersity of Chicago 


THE ENGLISH EIVEE-NAMES IN LAWMAN^S BRUT 

In his so-called Lawman refers to fourteen English rivers. 

The identity of nine ^ of these is easy and obvious Five, which 
offer difiSculties of one sort or another, are discussed in the f ollovnng 
notes. 

1 Btoure and Avren 

In the course of the story of the cml war between the British 
king Locnne and his wife Gwendoline, which had arisen because 
Gwendoline had been set aside in favour of Locnne^s mistress, 
-ffistrild. Lawman tells us (2433 ff ) that Gwendoline, sent home 
to her father Conneus in Cornwall, gathers an army and inarches 
east After the defeat and death of her husband Locnne at ^ J>at 
water hatte Btoure . inne Deorsete^ (2472-4), Gwendoline 
marches on ^ to ]?an castle ^ (2484) where -ffistrild and the latter^s 
daughter Abren were and, seizmg them, drowns them both ^ m ane 
deope watere' (2489) Lawman goes on to say that Gwendoline 

Cf E Verwijs and J Verdam, ihtd , i, col 1423, ‘‘ Breden,” and col 
1427, ‘^Breiden” Cf also J Franck, Etymologisch Woordenhoek der 
Nederlandsohe Taalj^ (’s-Gravenhage, 1912), p 91, Breien ’’ 

^ Frederick Madden ed , Layamon* s Brut, 3 vols , London, 1847 
^Auene {Avene), 21267AB etc, The Lower Avon (W, So, Gl), Duglas, 
20068AB etc, Douglas (La), Humbre, 2208A etc, Humber (Y, Li) j 
Beua/me, 7AB etc , Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So) , Tambre, 18677B 
etc, Tamar (Co, D) , Tetne, 21608A etc, Teign (D) , Temese, 7403AB etc , 
Thames (Gl, W, O, Berks, Bk, Sr, Mx, H, Ess), Uske, 6001 A etc, XJsk 
(Monm), Waeie, 16172A etc, Wye (He, Monm) 
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ordered that ^]?at like water^ (2496) — previously unnamed — ^should 
be called Auren (i e, Avren) ^fov ]?ane maidene Abien^ (2499) 
He then adds (2506), that the river is still called Auren (Avren) 
and ^at Grvsies ohirche heo falleS i ]?are sae^ (2507) 

The river Stome (Stour), as Lawman thus conceived it, is ob- 
viously the Stour ^ which uses at Stouihead (W) and flows through 
Dorset to join the Bast Avon at Christchurch (Ha) On the other 
hand. Lawman confuses the Auren (Avren), derived from Wace 
(see below), with the East Avon (W, Ha), which does in fact empty 
into the sea at Christchurch (Ha) . But the name Avren, as taken 
from Wace by Lawman and repeated (2498AB, ^560A), is obviously 
a slight distortion (loss of H-) of the Welsh form of the nver 
Severn (Welsh Eafren) How then did the confusion arise 

Geoffrey of Monmouth (pp 256-7), treating the same incident, 
says that Gwendoline fought Locxine ^ luxta fluuium Sturam ’ 
and ^ lubet emm Bstrildam & filiam eius Ealren in fluuio 
precipitan qui nunc Sabnna^ dicitur^ Here is the first (and accu- 
rate) picture of the event By the Stura (Stow), Geoffrey meant 
the river of that name® which rises near Halesowen (St) and joins 
the Severn (Welsh Eafren) at Stourport (Wo) , and Geoffrey 
makes quite clear that the Welsh Eafren (Eadren) is the Latin 
Sabrma ori the nver known in modem English as the Severn,’^ 

It is to Wace,® then, that we must turn for an explanation of the 
difference in geography between Geoffrey and Lawman Stour is 
the name of several English rivers, and Wace, when he tells us 
(1462) that Gwendoline and Locrine fought 

Sor Vkye qui a nom Ssiure, 

in his ignorance of English geography gratuitously adds (1463) 
S"entrecoDitr6reiit en TorsHe 

®Eilert Ekwall, English Rwer Names (Oxford, 1928), pp 379-82, cited 
as EMN 

* Acton Gnscom ed , The Eistona Begum Britanmae of Q-eoffrey of Mon- 
mouth London Longmans Green and Co , 1929 

® Milton’s Oomus, 823 ff, preserves the legend into the 17th century 

* Eilert Ekwall, EBN , p 380 

^ Eilei t Ekwall, EBN , pp 358 60 , on the modern English vocalism 
Sevein vs OB Swfem, see F P Magonn, ^'Territorial, Place-, and Kiver- 
l!7ames in the Old-English Chronicle, A-Text (Parker MS),” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xvjxl (1935), p 93 

® Le Ronx de Lincy ed , Le Roman de Brut •gar Wace, 2 vols , Rouen, 
1836. Only Vol i of Ivor Arnold’s ed (1938) has appeared 
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and thus identifies Geoffrey’s Stum (Stour) with the Dorsetshire 
Stour Then, apparently knowing no Welsh and little English 
geography, Waee confuses Geoffrey’s Habren (Welsh Hafren) with 
Avon® (Welsh Afon), the name of several English nveis, and 
identifies it with the East Avon (W, Ha) Proof of this is seen 
when Waee tells us, according to the Bntish Museum MS Cotton 
VUelhus, A X fol 38'’ “ 

Puis fut Pewe u ele fut jetee 
Del nom Ahren Av7en apelee 
Avrerif ke de Ahren son nom pient 
A Oriste-cherche en mer descent 

It IS Wace^s additions of Torsete (Dorset) and OnsU-cherche 
(Cliristchmclij Ha)^ which shift the whole scene of the narrative 
from Stourport in Worcestershire to Christchurch in Hampshire 
and confuse the location of both rivers and the very name of one 
of them The fact that Lawman tells us (5-9) that he himself lived 
at ‘Ernlete "U-Ppen Beuarm (sta]?e) on fest Radestone/ 
which IS Aieley Kings (Wo)/^ a suburb of Stourport (Wo) at the 
confluence of the Stour and Severn, makes his carelessness m 

®Le Koux de Lincy^s text (1475 8) runs thus 

Puis fust r^ve oil ele fut getee 
Del nom Ahren Avren nomed 
Avene qui d’ Ahren son nom prent 
A Cirecestre en mer descent 

The editor, after identifying Avene (1477) as well as Ahren and Avre^i 
with Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So), proceeds to identify Cicestre, 
properly enough, as Cirencester (Cicester) (Gl), but makes no comment on 
the difficulty, presented by line 1478, of the Severn entering the sea at an 
inland town in Gloucestershire This absurdity is noted by Madden (m, 
313-4, n to p 106), who falls, however, into the same error as did Lawman 
himself and, on the basis of the reference to Christchurch (Ha), confuses 
the Severn with the East Avon (W, Ha) Madden’s concluding remarks in 
this note (p 314) that 'the mistake appears to ha\e arisen from con- 
founding the Hampshiie Avon with the river of the same name in War- 
wickshire, into which a second Stour flows, and which flows into the Severn 
at Tewksbuiy (Gl),’ merely makes confusion worse confounded, since the 
Avon and Stour thus i eferred to have no possible connection with the events 
under discussion 

Quoted by Madden, m, 313, n to p 106 This is essentially Arnold’s 
reading (11 1437-40) 

F. T S Houghton, The Place Names of Worcestershire ( English Place 
Name Society, rv, Cambridge, 1927), p 29 
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mechanically following Wace and repeating the latter^s errors, all 
the more difficult to understand It suffices to say that the rivers 
in question aie, or rather should be, the Stour (St, Wo) and the 
Severn (Montg, Sa, Wo, Gl, Monm, So) not the Stour (W, Do, Ha) 
and the East Avon (W, Ha) 


Lawman tells us (29907-14) that Baldric, earl of Cornwall, held 
^ Demne-scire^ (Devon) as far as ^ pet watre Desse wendeS into 
]?are sae ^ The river is the Exe (So, D) Wace tells us (14371-5) 
that 

Bledic de Cornmille ert sire 
Et SI tenoit de Lietesire 
Ensi eomme Veve d^Esse cort 
Des la fontame oa ele sort 
Dusqu’en la mer ot el dessent 

With the discrepancy between Lawman^s ^ Deuene-scire^ (Devon) 
and Wace^s ^ Lietesm ^ (Leicestershire) we need not concern our- 
selves here All students of Lawman should be grateful to Max 
Eorster for his happy perception (^^AblauV^ p 76, n 2) of the 
identity of Wace’s ^ Veve d^Esse ^ and Lawman’s ^ pat matu Desse ^ 
with the river Exe (So, D) 

3 Darment 

Lawman tells, us (14688 ff) how the British leader Vortimer 
marched out of London to give battle to Hengest and Hors (a) who 
were at ^ Epif ord nppen ]?an watere ]?e men nemnetS Darwent 
(14693B) Darewente^ (14693A) Put to flight, Hengest and his 
followers fled ^ in to Kent ’ (14718) The flight continued till the 
Saxons saw ^ an heore, nht bond ’ (14734) an island ^ ]?at is i-hote 
Tanate’ (Thanet) (14736) As Madden (see note 13) pomts out. 
Lawman here has confused the first two of four conflicts between 
the Britons and Saxons Treatmg the same incident, Wace tells us 
(7255 ft ) that there were four battles in all. Of these, he says 
(7271-3) : 

i^Max Eorster, “Ablaut lu Elussnamen,” 8tre%tlerg^ Festgale (Lexpzig, 
1924), pp 71-85, cited as “Ablaut” Eilert Ekwall, “Ablaut in Eluss- 
namen,” Anghw Beiblatt, xxxvi (1925), 277-80, idem, BMN , pp 153-6 
As yet not satisfactorily identified See Madden, m, 355, n to p 189 
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De desor V^ve de Dergent^^ 

8e combatent premi-ferement, 

Desos Epifor, k un gue 

Geoffrey (p 373) also speaks of four battles ^Piimum super 
fluumm Derewend,'^^ secundum super uadum Epiffordum ^ All 
these details help to identify the river as the Darent (K) which 
rises near Westerham and flows (20 m ) to the Thames below Erith 
Of interest here is the preservation of the m in Lawman^s forms, 
in the light of EkwalPs observations {ERN, pp 114-5) that all the 
genuine English foims of the name fail to preserve the w Since 
Ekwall does not include Lawman^s forms — though he does that of 
Geoffrey — ^what we have here is eitihier a late sporadic preservation 
of the w in purely English forms of the name or the preseivation 
of the w due to the influence of Geoffrey 

4 Wale-lroc. 

Lawman tells us (10728 ff ) how Lmus Gallus, the Eoman com- 
mander in London, was attacked by the British under Asclepidiot 
The British overwhelmed the Eoman garrison who took lefuge in 
‘ ]?an castle ^ (10767) The Eomans asked for mercy, promising to 
leave Britain if spared Asclepidiot agreed, but the Scottish king 
Columban, who was marching to help Asclepidiot, met the Eomans 
outside the walls of London and, refusing to abide by Asclepidiot^s 
truce, massacred them The dead Eomans were thrown ^ in to ]?an 
bioke^ (10831) which, ^for Gallus wes isla^en J^er bi^ (10838) 

^ a ]?ere -dSnglisce boc he is ihate Wale-lroc (10841A) Welel)roc ^ 
(10841B) Wace (5630 ff ) tells the same story, saying (5682-5) 

L’eve oa Gallus cai et jut 
Del nom QalU son nom regut, 

NenguaW^^ TapMent Breton 
Galahroo, Englois et Saiscon 


^*Le Boux De Lincy m a footnote glosses Dergent as Dervent (i e 
Dei went) which, he says, is the name of four English nveis and a lake 
The rivers he locates, correctly, m Cu, Db, Du, and Y respectively His 
identification of JEJpt/o? {Epiford) corresponds to that made by Madden 
(n 13 above) 

Variant readings Derwent, derWent 
Variant reading Epifford 
Eilert Ekwall, EMN , pp 113-5 

Variant readings Hengualhmj Nemgalh he Roux De Lmcy in a foot- 
note correctly locates the river in London. 
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Geoffrey (pp 334-6) also tells the same story, saying (p 336) that, 
^ postea de nomine ducis, Bntanniee Nantgallum Saxonice uero 
Oalairoc nnncupatns fmt ^ The river is the Walbiook,^^ a stream 
which ran through what la now Finsbury Circus, down the stieet 
which goes by the name of ^London^s Wall,^ past All Hallows 
Church and the Bank of England, across Cannon Street and over 
the site of the Cannon St railway station to the Thames, pst 
north of Southwark Bridge The name^- means ^the stream of 
the foreigners ^ Nen-, Nant-, in Wace and Geoffrey respectively, 
reflect Welsh nmty pi nentydd, ^ brook ^ 

Camlridffe, Mass EOLAND BleISTNEH-HasSETT 


A NOTE ON OEEST 

Although the NED gives undei the anatomical meaning of chest 
an example as early as 1530, the figurative use of the word accord- 
ing to which the chest is regarded as the seat of the emotions and 
passions,^^ is illustrated by no mstance before 1590 Chest was, 
however, used in its figurative sense at least as early as the first 
recorded literal use I quote fiom The Beauty and Good Prosper- 
ties of Women [otheiw'bse Cal^sto and Mehlaea']^ c. 1580 

For I fele sliarp nedyls witlun my brest 
Peas warr truth, haterad and iniury 
Hope and suspect and all in one chest ^ 

Baltimore, Maryland LEWIS C ElCHAKDSON 


Variant readings Nantgalhm, Nantiyallum 
Variant reading Qallabroo 

Geoffrey, intro , pp 211 6, Madden, rn, 343, n to p 27, Eilert Ekwall, 
EEN , p 430, J E B Gover, The Place Names of Middlesex, London, 
Longmans Green and Co , 1922, p 90 , R E Zachrisson, Romans, Kelts 
and Saxons in Ancient Britain,” Kungliga Sumanistisha YetensJcapS' 
Samfundet, Uppsala, xxiv (1927), p 73, cited as PK8 

On the proper name Wealh, ‘ Briton, slave, foreigner,' see Mats R,edin, 
‘ Studies on Uncompounded Karnes in Old English,” Vnvoersitets ArssJcrift, 
Uppsala, 1919, p 8, and on the place name containing Wealh, sb * a Briton,' 
see J E B Gover, The Place Names of Devon (English Place Kame 
Society, vm, 2 pts ), pt 1, p 16, for several Devonshire Walla Brooks, 
Zachnsson, RKB , pp 40 6 and 67 8, J H Murray ed, A New English 
Dictionary, Oxford, 1888-1933, under “Welsh ”, Redin (above), pp 8 and 26 
^The Tudor Facsimile Text, ed John S Farmer (London and Edinburgh, 
1909), sig Aii^. 
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THREE TEXTUAL NOTES ON FOURTEENTH-CENTURY 

POETRY 

1 One of the most important passages in Piers Plowman is 
P'assus vi^ 11 1-104 of the C-text The poet is 3 iLstifymg the life 
which he lived in London, and he bases his 3 iistification on a clear 
and simple theory of society — a theory conservative rather than 
revolutionary Each man, he says, should know his station and 
do the duties proper to it, so that an effective reform may be 
brought about within the frame-work of existing institutions 
Unfortunately, a false punctuation by the editors has obscured the 
meaning of the text at a critical point Lines 65-69 are given thus 
by Skeat 

Bondmen and bastardes and beggers cbildien, 

Thuse by longej? to labour and lordes [kyn to] semen 
Bothe god and good men as here degree aske]? , 

Some to synge masses oher sitten and wryte, 

Rede and receyue t>at reson ouhte spende, 

Obscurity arises in the second line (1 66), where SkeaPs punctua- 
tion does not show whether lordes kyn is subject or object Should 
beggars^ children serve the km of lords, or should the km of lords 
serve both God and good men according to their degree^ More 
recent editors have not solved the difficulty Kenneth Sisam, for 
example, m his Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose^ rejects 
SkeaPs reading in 1 66, kyn to, which Skeat took from MSS 
Cotton, Vesp B xviandCamb Univ Lib Ff 5 35, and substitutes 
children sholde, the reading of MS Phillipps 8231 He then 
punctuates the passage thus 

Bondmen and bastardes and beggers children, 

Thuse bylonge]? to labour, and lordes children sholde semen, 

Bothe God and good men, as here degree askej? , 

Some to synge masses, oher sitten and wryte. 

Rede and receyue Reson ouhte spende, 

Sisam^s interpretation, though it may not be correct, is clear 
enough, he has given a definite answer to a question which even 
the scribes had evidently found puzzling. In his opinion, lordes 
children is the object of semen, and his version of the text may 
be translated Bondmen and bastards and beggars’ children be- 
long to labour, and should serve loids^ children, both God and good 
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men, according to then degree — some of these humble people to 
sing masses, others to> sit and mite, to read and to leceive what is 
reasonable for them to spend ” 

Many other scholars, including A H Blight in his New Light 
on ^ Piers Plowman/ have accepted such an inteipretation, which, 
however, contiadiets the spirit of the entire passage and opposes 
the direct statements made m 11 54, 61-64, and 70-81 There the 
poet declares that clerks, the legitimate children of franklains and 
freemen, should do clerkly works, common men the ruder tasks, 
and he complains that such distinctions have been lost This 
declaration of rights and duties is flatly contiadicted by Sisam^s 
leading, but a few changes in punctuation make the whole passage 
perfectly consistent 

Bondmen and bastardes and beggers children, 

Thuse bylongej? to labour, and lordes children sholde seiuen 
Bothe God and good men, as here degree askep — 

Some to synge masses, oper sitten and wiyte, 

Eede and receyue hat Reson ouhte spende. 

The sense is now much clearer Bondmen and bastards and beg- 
gars^ children belong to labour, and lords^ children should serve 
both God and good men, according to their degree — some to sing 
masses, others to sit and write, to read and to receive what is 
reasonable for them to spend 

Internal evidence should be suflBcient to justify this reading, but 
there is also an important bit of external evidence According to 
Jusserand, the Commons m 1391 passed an act ordaining that the 
children of bondmen and viUems should not be educated as clerks 
The C-text was quite possibly written after the passage of this act, 
and, all thmgs considered, it is more likely that the poet should 
uphold the law than that he should condemn it Little doubt, 
therefore, can remain that the proposed interpretation is correct 
Its significance, especially for theories of the poet^s birth, should 
be obvious. Langland was chiefly occupied in ecclesiastical singing 
and in writing, and he stoutly affirms that he was living the good 
life At the same time he declares that bastards have no place in 
any such occupations, which are reserved for more reputable per- 
sons, and he speaks without shame of thei father and fiiends who 
had sent him to school He could not have placed moie emphasis 
on his legitimacy 
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2 The meaning oi rewarde in 1 604 of Pearl has been much 
debated In the Kingdom of God, the poet says, every man is paid 
alike, '^Whe>er lyttel o]?er much be hys rewarde and scholars 
have been divided whether to lead reward or regard, con- 
sideration The New English Dictionary cites contemporary 
parallels for both meanings, so that external evidence is of no 
assistance, but the question can be answered by a study of the poem 
itself For the reading regard, consideration,^^ there is the fol- 
lowing evidence (a) The poet tells the Parable of the Vineyard, 
which was often used to prove the heretical doctrine of the equality 
of heavenly rewards (b) Line 603 states definitely that all men 
are rewarded alike in Paradise For }>er is vch mon payed m- 
lyche These reasons are not convincing Several more telling 
facts may be adduced which indicate that the true interpretation 
is reward (a) It is plain that the poet, though he used the 
Parable of the Vineyard, did not believe in equality of rewards 
Lines 577-580 are a definite statement that the reward of the inno- 
cent Pearl is greater than the reward of any merely righteous man 

More haf I of loye & blysse liereinne, 

Of ladyschyp gret & lyue^ blom, 

pen alle pe wy^es in pe worlde my^t Wynne 

By pe way of ry3t to aske dome 

The inequality of the innocent and the righteous is here stated, 
and other inequalities in Heaven are elsewhere suggested Various 
ranks exist — ^the aldermen right before God^s chair (11 885-887), 
the saints who sit around the throne (1 835), several orders of 
angels (11 1121, 1126), and doubtless more, (b) Line 603 states 
not that rewards are identical^ but that they are alike^ while 1 606 
defimtely indicates that rewards aie unequal Quepersoeuer he dele 
nesoh oper horde 

The reading ^^reward,^^ therefore, is certainly as probable as 
the reading regard ” The poet possibly held that all the blessed 
are rewarded alike, since they are all in the presence of God, but 
that they are not rewarded equally, since they difier m their 
spiritual capacity to realize His presence Either reading would 
fit such an interpretation, and a final decision is impossible, but 
the recent statement of eminent authorities, that reward makes 
nonsense of the passage, can definitely be re 3 ected. 

3 Lines 647-648 in Book xvii of Barbour^s Bruce^ according 
to MS G. 23 in St. John^s College (Camb ), read thus 
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Thair fais, that feill thai left lyand, 

Sum ded, sum huit, and sum swavnand 

The only other MS of the Bruce, that in the Advocate’s Library 
m Edinburgh, was copied in 1489 by the same John Eamsay who 
had copied the Cambridge MS two years before , but the Edinburgh 
MS reads not swavnand, but swonand The form swonmd, 
“ swooning,” laises no difficulty, but swavnand, the hardei reading, 
has never been satisfactoiily explained Conjectural emendations, 
such asi Tolkien’s swalmand or swemand, carry no conviction, and 
Tolkien himself declares that the word is not a possible Scottish 
form of Swone ” 

The problem may possibly be solved by a simple emendation to 
swavrand, from swaver, a Northern dialectal form meaning ^^to 
stagger, totter,” which appears, as early as 1400, in the Morte 
Arthur, 1. 3970 The greatest objection to this emendation is that 
the sense of the verb must be extended from “ staggeiing ” to 
“ writhmg ” 

James Slebd 

University of Texas 


THE SEQUENCE OF SCENES IN HAMLET 

There is a striking difference between the arrangement of scenes 
in the bad text (Quarto 1) and the good text (Quarto 2, Folio) 
of Hamlet Sir Edmund Chambers has put the matter succinctly 
The difference 

concerns tlie order of tests by which the court endeavors to ascertain the 
reason of Hamlet’s strangeness There are three, m interviews with 
Rosenerantz and Guildensiern (the Schoolfellow scene), with Polonius (the 
Fishmonger scene), with Ophelia (the Nunnery scene) The sequence in 
Q2 and F is as follows The King plans the Schoolfellow test (ii, ii, 1-39) 
Polonius plans the Ophelia test (ii, n, 85-167) Hamlet appears reading, 
and Polonius improvises his own test (n, ii, 168-223) The Schoolfellow 
test IS carried out (n, ii, 324 634) The failure of the Schoolfellow test 
is reported (m, i, 1-28) Finally the Ophelia test is tried (ni, i, 28-196) 
In Q1 on the other hand, the Ophelia test is put much earlier, and imme- 
diately follows its planning ^ 

In other words, in Q1 the large passage of the “ To be or not to be ” 
soliloquy followed by the Nunnery scene and Claudius’ Love, his 

i William Bhahespeare, A Btud/y of Facts and Prohlems, i, 416-7 
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affections do not that way tend is not found at iii, 66-170 as m 
Q2 but after ii, ii, 160-67 where Polonius suggests to Claudius that 
at some time in the future they arrange a meeting between Ophelia 
and Hamlet and watch behind the arras to determine whether the 
latter had been made mad by his love for hei 

Professor Schucking in The Meaning of Hamlet has recently 
argued that the arrangement of scenes in Q1 is superior to that in 
Q2-F "^It IS obvious that the sequence of the action here is 
incomparably more logical than in the Second Quarto ” ^ 
Because of this opinion and because of the shortness of the maimed 
text, he concludes that Shakespeaie revised and amplified the 
version upon which Ql is based in order to create Q2 so 

doing, he altered the ordei of scenes not very happily and inserted 
the soliloquy, ^ To be or not to be ^ in a less suitable place/^ ® 

It seems evident that Professor Schucking has arrived at his 
conclusions without a study of recent scholarship on the texts. 
The most important book yet written on the relation of the bad 
text to the good is Giovanni Eamello^s The Tragicall Histone of 
Hamlet Pnnce of Denmarhe 1603^ Studi sugh Apocnfi Shake- 
speareani, Torino, 1930 Signor Eamello shows conclusively, in 
the present writer^s opinion, that Ql is based wholly on the Q2-P 
version and that it is a memorial reconstruction with all differences 
being definitely assignable on the one hand to mnemonic confusion 
and on the other to the creative ability of the reporter Although 
Sii Edmund Chambers does write of the reporter, But he evi- 
dently fought shy of reconstructing imperfectly recollected long 
speeches, and left them incoherent,”^ he does not commit himself 
definitely to the memorial reconstruction hypothesis Substantially, 
however, his conclusions and Eamello^s are the same. More recently, 
A S Cairncross in The Problem of Hamlet — A solution has given 
an admirable analysis, m the manner of Dr Greg’s study of 
Orlando Furioso, in Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements, of how 
the reporter’s memory operated ® 

Now ^Hhe incomparably more logical” sequence is not as ob- 
vious ” to others, as it is to Herr Schuckmg Why the change 

^The Meaning of Bamlet (London, 1937), p. 181 
® Ih%d , p 184 

* William Shakespeare, i, 416 

^ The Problem of Eamlet—^A Solution (London, 1936), pp 40-44 
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should have been made is not so clear, writes Sir Edmund It 
abridges the interval between the planning and execution of the 
Ophelia test but lengthens the interval before the Schoolfellow- 
test ® Eamello has shown how the different position of the Nun- 
nery scene in Ql gives rise to many improbabilities and inconsis- 
tencies which are not piesent in the arrangement of Q2J He 
points out, particularly, that m Ql Polonms still believes Hamlet 
to be mad because of love for Ophelia (see lines 9^9-31 and 1010- 
1012), even after the latter^s haish and gross treatment of the girl 
in the Nunnery scene He adds that no such improbability exists in 
Q2 

Is there any acceptable explanation for the different sequence in 
Ql’ Tliere is Dr Greg has stated that his study of the bad 
quarto of Merry Wives of 14 indsoi (which, he was the first to point 
out, IS a memorial reconstruction) had led him to doubt whether 
any limit can be set to the possible perversion which a text may 
suffer at the hands of a reporter ® Cairncross, wilting of Tate 
Wilkinson^s memorial piracy of Shendan^s Duenna^ has some 
cogent things to say about sequence of scenes in memoiial recon- 
structions 

Wilkinson kept the regulation of the scenes with magazines But without 
their assistance, he could as easily have confused their order, as he has 
confused the or<Jer of single words Especially where there is no relation 
of cause and effect between the incidents in successive scenes, wheie for 
example, they are supposed to happen simultaneously, the memory is very 
liable to confuse the order Try, as an experiment of this kind, to write 
down from memory these scenes from Macbeth, in their coirect order The 
murder of Lady Macduff, Macbeth^s second visit to the Witches, the sleep 
^walking scene, and the dialogue between Lennox and a Lord about 
Macbeth's crimes ® 

Fiom my study of the had quartos, I would like to add somewhat 
to the above statement Especially wheie there is a relation of 
cause and effect between incidents that are not successive in the 
original but are separated by unrelated incidents, the memory is 
very likely to confuse the order and put the cause mcident and the 
effect incident together Furthermore, as analysis of memorial re- 

* Wtlham Shakespeate, i, 417 

^ Op ctt , pp 59 64 

^ MLB, V (1910), 197, quoted by Chambers, Wilham Shakespeare, i, 419 

® The Problem of Samlet, pp 39-40 
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constructions reveals, if two passages are similar in meaning, the 
repoiter is quite likely to tianspose them, or put the first where the 
second should be and omit the second, oi merge both into one 
passage 

Let us now try to see whether a case can be made out foi the 
hypothesis that the change in sequence of scenes in Ql from that 
of Q2 was due to mnemonic confusion on the part of the reporter 
Let us first examine Q2 At the end of ii, i, Polonius, having 
decided (from what Ophelia has just told him) that Hamlet^s love 
for her has made the latter mad, asks his daughter (ii, i, 101 and 
117) to go with him to the king to whom this important discovery 
must be levealed However, when Polonius enters in the next 
scene to do this, Ophelia is not with him Sir Edmund speaks of 
this inconsistency, as chaiacteristic enough of Shakespeare^^ In 
Ql, however, Ophelia does enter with Polonius I suggest that 
the leporter unconsciously lecLfied Shakespeare^s inconsistency 
Now let us compare tvo parts of Q2 the lines where Polonius plans 
the Ophelia test (ii, ii, 160-170) and the lines just before the 
Ophelia test (lit, i, 28-56) In the first, Polonius states that, at 
some time in the future when Hamlet is walking in the lobby, he 
will loose my daughter to him , he and the King will be watching 
behind the arras to determine whether it is love that has made 
Hamlet mad Then the Queen sees Hamlet coming Polonius asks 
the King and Queen to leave Hamlet enters In iii, i, the King 
states that he has sent for Hamlet hither That he as twere by 
accident, may here Affront Ophelia he and Polonius will be hid- 
den and watching to determine whether it is love that has made 
Hamlet mad Polonius hears Hamlet commg He asks the King 
to withdraw with him Hamlet enters. 

Let us now put our memorial leconstruction hypothesis to work 
Given the cause and effect relationship, given the similarity of 
meaning and event in the above two passages, is it any wonder that 
the reporter memory betrayed him, so that he merged the two 
passages and put what comes after the second immediately after 
the telescoped scene (It must be remembered that the reporter 
could do this because in Ql — ^but not in Q2 — Ophelia is present 
during the plannmg of the test) Q2 has in ii, ii 

Quee But looke where sadly the poore wretch comes reading 
Pol Away, I doe beseech you both away, JEmt Kmg and Queene 
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In III, 1 we find 

K%ng Sweet Gertrard, leave us two, 

Quee I shall obey you 

Pol Ophelia walke you heere, gracious so please you, 

We will bestow oui selves, reade on this booke, 

Entm Eamlet 

Pol I heare him comming, with draw my Lord 
The reporter's memory merged these two together to form 
Kmg See where hee comes poring vppon a booke 
JBnter Hamlet 

Cor Madame, will it please your grace / To leave vs here ? 

Que With all my heart exit 

Cor And here Ofelia reade you on this booke, / And walke aloofe, 
the King shal be vnseene 

How the leporter^s mind worked is well revealed by study of the 
first line of this quotation from Ql. But looke where sadly the 
poore wretch comes reading of ii, ii and I heare him coming 
of 1 being similar in meaning were clapped together by the 
reporter's recollection The resultant line in Ql consists of the line 
of 11 contaminated by reade on this booke of iii, i. And it is 
given neitlier to the Queen, who warns of Hamlet^s arrival in 
II, 11, nor to Polonius, who warns of his arrival in iii, i, but to 
the Kingf Furthermore the mergmg of the two lines forces the 
reporter to put what should come lefore HamlePs entrance, Polo- 
nius^ directions to Ophelia and the clearing of the stage, after Ham- 
lePs entrance ^ The King^s request to the Queen of iii, i is given 
to Polonius in Ql undoubtedly because of the latter^s request to the 
King and Queen to withdraw m ii, ii As has been said above, 
because of the combination of the two passages, that which follows 
the second (the ^^To be or not to be soliloquy and the Nunnery 
scene) is wrenched out of its rightful order and put first in a 
sequence in which it should be last But the reporter supplies a 
link of five un-Shakespearean Imes between the Nunnery and the 
Fishmonger scenes 

Professor Schucking praises Ql^s arrangement of the soliloquy 

Unlike tbe other soliloquies, this one shows [in Qg] no signs of belonging 
to the particular scene in which it appears On the contrary, Hamlet, by 
ordering the performance of the play, has just taken the first step toward 
the accomplishment of his revenge He might, therefore, be expected to 
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be in a state of tension, wondering whether the mine he has laid will ex 
plode Such being the case, it seems unlikely that he would give himself 
up to far-reaching reflections on the subject of life and death jpor this 
reason, it has often been pointed out that, in the first Quarto, the soliloquy 
appears in a much more suitable position in the text, that is, in the second 
scene of the second act, immediately after Polonius has unfolded his plan 
to the King of playing the eavesdropper with him Hamlet then ap- 

pears, absorbed in a book, and pondering on what he finds in it Traces 
of the original arrangement are visible here Hamlet, who proceeds to 
comment on what he reads, is deep in Plato, proof of which is afforded by 
Montaigne, who, acting as Shakespeare’s intermediary, quotes from Plato’s 
Apology, in which Socrates philosophizes on the nature of death These 
speculations agree strikingly, both in content and phraseology, with Ham- 
let’s tram of thought, which is, m fact, an examination of Plato’s 
ideas 

In Q2 m ii, ii Hamlet appears reading a book. Polonins asks 
him, What do yon read, my lord^’^ (ii, ii, 192.) And Hamlet 
proceeds to talk about the libel against old men written by the 
satirical rogue ” In iii, i, Hamlet does not appear read%ng a booh 
There is not a shred of evidence m the authentic version that he is 
reading a book before the To be or not to be ” soliloquy If my 
textual analysis of Q1 above be correct, Herr Schucking is simply 
unaware that his mterpretation of Hamlet conning Plato and com- 
menting on him rests on Ql^s employing the Queen’s warning line 
of II, 11 , and following it with the soliloquy of iii, i As for Herr 
Schucking’s belief that the soliloquy is not appropriate to Hamlet 
in III, 1 , it may be pomted out that although they give us a neces- 
sary view of the protagonist’s character, the To be or not to be ” 
Imes are essentially undramatic in their position in both Q2 and Ql. 
If it be argued that Hamlet should be tense, after planning the play 
experiment, and, hence, cannot properly speak the soliloquy, it may 
also be argued that in its position m Ql, the soliloquy represents the 
first Imes by Hamlet after the Ghost scene — ^shouldn’t he be very 
tense? I think it sometimes better to keep our over-subtle sense 
of psychological truth away from the theatre.^^ 

Baltimore, Ma/ryland LeO KirSOHBAUM: 


The Meaning of Samlet, pp 115-6 

E E Stoll has also recently defended the superior sequence of scenes 
in Ql " Samlet and the Spanish Tragedy, Quartos 1 and 2 : A Protest,” 
MB , XXXV (1937), 34-9 The learned author argues ably and well — ^but 
he misses the textual evidence of mnemonic confusion completely 
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POETIC ALLITEEATION 

Mr. B E Skinner’s article on ^^Alliteration in Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets ” in the Psychologwal Record, Oct 1939, is, as I under- 
stand it, an example of science in criticism misapplied In spite of 
the seeming richness of alliteration m the sonnets . so far as 
this aspect of poetry is concerned Shakespeare might as well have 
drawn his words ont of a hat.” At this conclusion he arrives by 
way of a process of tabulation and of calculation — ^tabulation for 
what Shakespeare did and calculation for what chance or a non- 
alliterative poet would have done — applied to 100 sonnets, or 1400 
lines The line is, for him, the unit, alliteration that extends beyond 
it bemg Ignored In four columns he lists the totals for 22 differ- 
ent consonants so far as they begin the syllables of major words ” 
— ^first the number of Imes not containing the consonant in question, 
then those contammg one, then two, then three, then four — ^totals 
accompanied in each case by the results which the frequency of the 
consonant warranted him, according to the doctrine of chances, m 
expecting For the table I must refer the reader to the article 

The psychologist is right in recognizing the role of chance or acci- 
dent Anybody may alliterate some writers, with an alliterative 
turn, have to hold their pens in check. But of the value of Mr. 
Skinner’s table I am not quite convinced in the first place, and I am 
more than dubious about his use of it in the second. Artistic alli- 
teration, as in the passage quoted below, often extends beyond the 
smgle line, often is to be found within the syllable instead of at the 
beginning, and may mvolve the repetition of kindred consonants — 
labials, dentals, or liquids — Winstead of the same Here the statis- 
tics are inadequate And it is an effect to a good ear immediately 
perceptible. Here the statistics are out of place Poetry, like other 
arts, deals with appearances, as poets like Wordsworth have de- 
clared; and in saying ^^in spite of the seeming richness” the writer 
gives his case away. There is no mistaking artistic alliteration for 
the sort which comes about m any person’s speaking or writmg, by 
chance or (as we have seen) through idiosyncrasy The same is to 
be said of the natural and normal psychological tendency, in any 
person’s speakmg or writing, of which Mr. Skinner here and else- 
where makes much, for a sound to recur That is a matter of sug- 
gestion ” What IS not fortuitous is functional, in this scheme But 
artistic alliteration is not the unintended and scarcely avoidable 
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concomitant or by-product of the thought ITeither is it, on the 
other hand, so separate or detachable as Mr Skinner makes it 
Assonance, the interweaving of the vowels, is as important as that of 
the consonants Alliteration and assonance, rime and rhythm — ^the 
melody and the harmony, in short, — together with the phrasing, 
the figures, the vocabulary, depend on the content, not for their 
origin, but for their imaginative and emotional effect, as the content 
in turn depends for the same sort of effect upon them This sort of 
music IS little or nothing without the sense, but the sense itself is 
incomplete or crippled without the music 

Not that the Summer is less pheasant now 

Tha?2- when her ^ mournivX hjmne did hush the wight. 

But that wild music burdens every hough 

And streets groww commow lose their dear deUght — Sonnet cii 

Not from out of a hat but a head came such words, such music, and 
out of no common brainpan, either The alliteration and assonance 
together are nothing particularly ingenious , there is possibly a poet 
or so now living who might pen lines that as mere sound would be as 
agreeable, and as mere thought more considerable, but none, I dare 
say, who could attain to the perfect felicity of these, together with 
the rhythm and the phrasing, in an interrelated whole To that the 
alliteration is indispensable , and art is here, as everywhere, not the 
creature of association nor a prey to chance or caprice 

This alliteration is not obtrusive, to some ears, perhaps, not quite 
perceptible, and it is not mutative, onomatopoetic. That, in the 
present article and elsewhere, is the only sort accepted by the psy- 
chologist as intentional and (it would seem) artistic. That, by 
literary critics, is considered a much lower form of the art The 
sound of the verse should be no more than a faint echo of the sound 
described. But in the onomatopoetic the mtention is obvious, un- 
mistakable, and that is what science, which has not a delicate ear, 
requires 

My chief objection, however, is that the table, once drawn up, 
does not warrant the conclusions A priori what should we expect 
if Shakespeare did make an artful use of alliteration, like a true 
Elizabethan, like all good poets, moreover, ancient or modern^ For 
the purpose of giving prominence in certain individual lines to a 
particular consonant at the beginning of the syllable he must 


^ The nightingale^s 
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necessarily, either m the single sonnet or (as m the table) in sonnet 
after sonnet, reduce the consonants prominence in the other lines 
That IS, Shakespeare might be expected to have more lines in which 
the consonant does not thus occur (0), and also fewer lines with 
only one occurrence (1), on the one hand, and more lines with two, 
three, or four occurrences, on the other hand, than the doctrine of 
chances would allow for. And that is 3 ust what the table shows. 
For n, that is to say • under (0), 1190 Shakespeare, 1176 calculated, 
(1) 182 Shak, 208 calc , (2) 27 Shak, 15 calc , (3) 1 Shak, 0 
calc. For I under (0) 1038, Shak, 1020 calc , (1) 299 Shak, 
332 calc , (2) 60 Shak, 44 calc , (3) 2 ^ Shak, 3 calc , (4) 1 
Shak , 0 calc This holds good for almost every consonant in the 
table, the two noticeable exceptions being th and s Shakespeare has 
52 lines in which two syllables begin with th^ whereas Mr Skinner 
expected 57 , 161 in which they begin with 5 , whereas Mr Skinner 
expected 162 Why these exceptions'* The reason is apparent and 
only proves the artistic purpose which Mr. Skinner so stoutly denies 
Deliberately or instinctively Shakespeare was avoiding or subduing 
the lisping and hissing quality too prominent in the English tongue 
Instinctively, in all likelihood, for the alliterative practice of a 
great poet, though appropriate and artistic, not accidental as Mr. 
Skinner thinks, is, by the time he reaches mastery, a second nature 
to him — ^mcidental, one might say But only then Shakespeare 
cultivated and practised the art at the outset, and this is proved by 
the greater prominence and comparative inexpertness of the allitera- 
tion in his earlier work 

Error, which in criticism doth so easily beset us, is, when in the 
guise of science and armed with statistics, particularly insidious and 
dangerous It seems to, but does not, put other error to flight it is 
therefore in special need of detection In what Mr. Skinner under- 
took to do I have not tested his accuracy The tabulations and cal- 
culations I have not verified if what I have said above is to the 
point that labor would be to little purpose But the reader needs 
to be assured that the tabulations and calculations have been on a 
strictly phonetic basis The further investigations of the subject, 
which are said to be under way, would profi.t by greater explicitness 
on this head 

Elmee Edgae Stoll 

University of Minnesota 


Repetition of the word 
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CHUECHYAED^S DESCEIPTION" OE THE QTJEEN^S 
ENTEETAINMENT AT WOODSTOCK IK 1592 

Sir E K Chambers, in his admirable study of 8ir Eemy Lee 
(Oxford, 1936), argues that the enteitainment provided by Lee 
for the Queen in 1592 was probably written by Eichard Edes of 
Christ Church, Oxford ^ He refutes Mr R W Bond^s argument that 
the entertainment was written by John Lyly and presented at Quar- 
rendon, one of Lee^s estates ^ Sir E K Chambers^ authority is Sir 
John Hanngton, who quotes two pieces from the entertainment as 
by Eichard Edes, and names the place as Woodstock, where Lee was 
keepei^ of the Eoyal Lodge, and where the court lay from 18 to 23 
September This is sufficient authority for the author and place of 
the entertainment, since Mr Bond has no direct evidence to offer in 
support of his contentions But there is further evidence on both 
points which ought not to be overlooked 

Thomas Churchyard published A Handeful of Gladsome Verses, 
gvaen to the Queenes Mavesty at Woodstocke this Prograce, 1592,^ 
in which he describes the entertainment and bears witness that the 
author was an university man. He begins by saying that he wishes 
to present some poesies to the Queen, but his style is too plain 

For learned sages wies, / That much haue seene and red 

Who knowes the course of stars in skies, / And what may well be sed 

And all the liberall artes, / Have at their fingers ends 

They for their gif tes and speciall partes, / Which God to scholars sendes 

Are worthie hearing still, /They bring the sugred cuppe. 

They are the nurses of good skill, /That fosters children vppe 

They with the muses talke / As all things were their owne 

And like the Gods doe closely walke / In secret clouds vnknown 

This IS mtelligible as a reference to the fact that the author of the 
entertamment was very learned and a university man. Eichard 
Edes was long of Christ Church, Oxford, where he was granted a 
Doctorate in Divmity in 1590 

^Fp 145, 149 Chambers, pp 276-97, prints the best text of the enter- 
tainment 

^The Complete Worhs of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902), r, 404, 453, 626 

® Printed '^At Oxforde by Joseph Barnes, Printer to the Vniuersitie, 
1692’% reprinted by Henry Huth, FugtUve Tracts Written m Verse, First 
Series (1875), no 31 
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Churchyard goes on to lament the changing fashion which is 
driving poets to change their trade or starve. It sounds as though 
Churchyard was disappointed about his share in the preparation of 
the entertamment His complaint supports the observation made 
by Dr E C. Wilson that the work of literary artists [as distin- 
guished from rhymsters like Chuichyard] appears to dommate in 
the memorials of the Queen^s progresses after 1590 ^ 

The next few stanzas allude directly to the content of the enter- 
tainment, which represented Sir Henry Lee as having been put to 
sleep by the fairy queen for being unfaithful to his charge He is 
awakened by the Queen The entertamment was continued on the 
second day, and Lee was represented as dying He sends a letter to 
the Queen, and also a poetic will Einally he is revived by her 
favor Churchyard says 

In verse great vertue is, /If woike well passe the file 

And verse gets grace, with that or this, /To make the Prince to smile 

Then many knacks we prone, / Our credite well to keepe 
And tell how Lords for Ladies lone, / Will lie all day a sleepe 

And fame when they awake, /In verse or letters long 

That they doe die for mistresse sake, /And suffer too much wrong 

A large discourse thereof, / Twere good to tell in deede 

But some would say I lest and scoffe,/And speake more wordes then neede 

He could tell stories about witches and fairies, and here he men- 
tions several superstitions about the house fairies ® But only the 
truth is worthy of the Queen The intention of this passage is not 
clear It may be a reference to the entertainment (with fairies) 
which Churchyard prepared for the progress of 1578,® or he may 
have been glancing slightmgly at the use made of the fairy queen 
by his learned rival, the fairies bemg more properly a subject for 
vulgar and popular writers like Churchyard himself His references 

^Mngland^s BUsia {Earvmd Studies in English^ xx, 1939), p 61 
®SiT E K Chambers, in his edition of A Midsumme7'’-Ntghfs Dream 
(The Warwick Shakespeare, n d ) , App A, pp 163-4, quotes the passage 
Miss M W Latham, The EUzalethan Favnes (New York, 1930), p 268, 
lists the work in her “ Authorities and Texts Consulted,” but she gives the 
date wrongly as 1578 and cites Chambers’ quotation rather than the 
original or the Huth reprint 

® J Nichols, The Progresses and Pubhe Processions of Queen Bhzabeth 
(London, 1823), n, 179-213, C R Baskervill, "The Genesis of Spenser’s 
Queen of Faerie,” MP , xvni ( 1920-21 ) , 49-54 
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indicate that he was thinking of cuirent folklore and not of the 
literary fairy lore which was jnst developing 

Both Churchyard and Sir John Harington assign the 1592 enter- 
tainment to Woodstock Churchyard indicates that the house was 
repaired for the occasion 

Old Woodstoche house is glad / It shall haue stone and lime 
That long with luy hath ben clad / To shew the ruen of time 


We know that the court was at Woodstock from 18 to> 23 September, 
but Sir E K Chambers thinks that during the visit the Queen 
spent a night at Lee^s estate at Ditchley, four miles away, and that 
the entertainment was performed at Ditchley He advances as evi- 
dence an eighteenth century local legend that the Queen once spent 
the night at Ditchley, and the statement, in the 1592 entertainment, 
that the entertainment at Woodstock in 1575 took place ^^not far 
from here This phrase is quite ambiguous It may refer to 
another corner of the same park, or it may be merely an example of 
litotes Therefore it should be mentioned, m support of Chambers^ 
theory, that the part of the 1592 entertainment printed m The 
Phoemx Nest (1593) is headed ^^An excellent Dialogue betweene 
Constancie and Inconstancie, as it was by speech presented to hir 
Maiestie, in the last Progresse at sir Henne Leighes house/^ ^ It 
seems less probable that the royal lodge at Woodstock, where Lee 
was keeper, would be called Sir Henne Leighes house, than that 
an entertainment presented dnrmg the course of a royal visit to 
Woodstock should be erroneously described as presented at Wood- 
stock 


Bvanston, Ilhnois 


Josephine Waters Bennett 


COLLEY AND CAIDS CIBBER 

At the Public Record Office and Somerset House, I happened not 
long ago on two or three facts which supplement Richard Hindry 
Barker^s Mr, Oilber of Drury Lam. Mr, Barker gives an admirably 
thorough account of five of Cibber^s children, but one of them, 

“^Quoted from tbe edition byH E Bollins (1031), p 16 Chambers quotes 
the title of this piece in a footnote on p 285, but he does not mention it in 
connection with his argument as to the place of the entertainment, on p 149, 
although he probably had it in mind 
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J ames, he fails to mention^ perhaps because he -was unable to find 
the bills and answers for the Chancery suit of 1714 between Colley 
and his wife ^ 

Little can be said about James, but that little is interesting to 
the student of Cibber James was blind ^ Immediately one thinks 
of ^"^The Blind Boy,^^ a poem, for Cibber at least, astonishingly 
subtle and understanding. A good poet may write a good poem 
out of a completely imagined experience, but a mediocre poet needs 
often the stimulation of an immediate ^oy or sorrow That Cibber 
had constantly before him a child who suffered the bewildered 
solitude of the blind explains the fact that the lauieate of cheap 
hyperbole and genial chatter sounded for once a note of honest and 
intimate pathos 

The Chancery documents which help to accoimt for the minor 
miracle of ^^The Blind Boy^^ possess some further importance. 
Answers of Lewin and John Shore testify not only to Cibber^s 
prosperity in 1714 but also to the fact that he was at the time 
providing adequately for his family. Lewin states that he believes 
Cibber hath a Considerable Incombe from his businesse sufficient 
to enable him to provide for the said Complainants and that he 
provides for each of them accordmgly." And Shore states that 
^^he knows not what reall Estate Colly Cibber . . hath but is 
informed and beleives that he hath a Considerable Incombe from 
his business sufficient to enable him to provide for the said Com- 
plamants and that he provides for each of them accordmgly." ^ 
Indeed, all these additional Chancery documents indicate that 
Cibber was at least not seriously mdifferent to the needs of his 
childien. Even Mrs. Cibber, the complainant, stresses merely his 
neglect of Elizabeth — and she provides a reason for that. Cibber, 

^ (New York), 1939, pp 18-19 The complamt of Mrs Cibber and her 
children, among whom James is listed, is C6/391/7 The answers of Eliza- 
beth Jones, servant to William and Bose Shore, of Daniel Lewin, one of the 
executors of Mrs Shore’s will, and of John Shore, her brother, are likewise 
to be found under C6/391/7, the answers of Cibber himself and Richard 
Farwell, the other executor of Mrs Shore’s will, under C6/392/12 

*Rose Shore, sister-in-law of Mrs Cibber, describes him as ^*a blind 
child” in granting him in 1713 a provisional bequest of £50 (P C C 195 
Leeds) She does not specifically state that he was the child of Colley and 
Katherine, but I see no reason to doubt that he was the James Cibber whom 
Mrs Cibber names as one of her two sons m the Chancery bill 

» C6/391/7. 
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she says^ looking upon [Elizabeth] to be Sufficiently provided for 
(and far better than his other Children) by the Legacy Bequeathed 
unto her as aforesaid doth absolutely refuse to allow her Sufficient 
Maintenance and Educacon at his own Expense he having so great a 
Charge of Children to provide for ^ The proper inference from 
these bills and answers may even be that the suit represents no 
more than an attempt on the part of the Cibbers to secure the help 
of the Court in straightening out two tangled legacies In any 
case;, this new evidence indicates pretty clearly that there was no 
grave quarrel over the estates between Cibber and his wife and 
that Cibber, for a time at leasts adequately financed his family 
By way of supplement to another book about the Cibbers, Harald 
Eaber^s Oaxiis Gabriel Cibber, I might also call attention to material 
in the Public Record Office which documents Eaber^s guess that 
^^in the eighties . . . Cibber travelled about in the country and 
worked at several places for various noblemen ” ® In 1682, Cibber 
was working on monuments at Bottesford to George, the seventh 
Earl of Rutland, John, the eighth Eail, and John^s wife, Erances® 
In the same year he was imployed by the Lady Cambden to be 
her Sculptor and to doe worke for her in the way of his Trade att 
her house att Exton neare Stamford in the County of Rutland/^ ^ 
Lady Cambden commissioned Cibber to make a statue of her son 
James, who had died in 1681 at the age of eighteen Three years 
later, in 1684, James Wright, in his History and Antiquities of the 
County of Rutland, described the statue as ^^a Neat Monument, 
lately erected in the North side of the Church,^^ according it the 
honor of a full-page reproduction and quotmg the Latin and English 
inscriptions.® When next heard from, in 1686, Cibber was workmg 
for Evelyn, first Duke of Kingston, at Thoresby Hall ® 

* Ihid Q?he legacy referred to is Mrs Shore’s bequest to Elizabeth See 
Barker, p 18 

« (Oxford, 1926), p 48 

^S%Btor%cal MBS Commission, MSB of the DuJce of Rutland, n (1889), 
67, W Samuel Weatherley, “Tombs and Monuments,” Memorials of Old 
Leicestershire, ed Alice Dryden (1911), p 241, John B ‘Wutfh, Highways 
and Byways in Leioesterskvre (1926), p 373 
06/277/24, Cibber vs Crosen and Sumpter 
® Pages 60-61 I have not found any definite attribution of the statue to 
Cibber Since, however, it was made between 1682 and 1684, just when 
Cibber was working for Lady Cambden, it may safely be regarded as his.. 
*06/277/24, Eaber, p 48 
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The Chancery suit which thus supplements Faher^s account dis- 
closes several minor Cibberian misfortunes bound up with a bill 
presented to Cibber by one Eobert Crosen, an mnkeeper of Stam- 
ford, Incidentally it reveals one further fact of some slight impor- 
tance Among the miscellaneous items that make up Cibber^s debt, 
Crosen lists a loan of fourteen shillings to Gabrieli Cibber son of 
the Comp“ Since Colley, the first child of Cams^s second 
marriage, was born November 6, 1671, and since the loan was made 
about 1682, Gabriel must have been Colle/s half-brother by Cains^s 
former marriage Heretofore onr list of Cams^s children has 
included only Veronica, Lewis, and Colley. 

Fred S. Tupper 

The 6-eorge Washmgton Unwerntg 


THE GENTLEMAN-CULLY 

Professor Nicoll lists The Qentlerrum-GvMy, an anonymous ^ play, 
among the comedies of mtrigue, and comments briefly on it* 
“Without -wit, and without the least infusion of sentimental 
motives, it carries on m a fairly unorigmal manner the old elements 
of this style”® In the mam, his appraisal of the play is ^ust; 
but he fails to consider an interesting feature, namely, its spirit of 
reaction agamst the hero-rake of Eestoration comedy, which is 
exemplified especially m the herome’s attitude toward her dissolute 
suitor. 

The Qentleman-CttMy was produced m 1701, during a period 
when the old comedy had run its course, and the new had not yet 
emerged. In the nmeties of the previous century the reaction against 
the License and immorality of Eestoration comedy had already 
begun. Collier’s Shoit Fieta was not a voice crymg m the wilder- 
ness, but an expression of public opimon It is common knowledge, 
however, that despite the pronounced opposition to Eestoration 

« 06/277/24 

^Thomas Coxeter attributed this piece to Charles Johnson, and it is 
invaiiahly included among the latter’s plays After a thorough examina- 
tion of The Q-enfleman-Ovllg 1 have come to the conclusion that Coxeter’s 
attribution is unfounded 

’ Allardyce Nieoll, A Si,story of Barly StgUemth Oentwry Drama, p 169 
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license, the comedy of manners more than held its own in the early 
eighteenth-century theatre. The comic muse of this period sup- 
posedly dommated by middle-class morality, draws heavily upon 
the dramatists who were anathema to such reformers as Collier and 
Bedford ® The plays of Etherege, Wycherley, Congreve, and Yan- 
brugh, often somewhat expurgated, remained staples in the reper- 
toires, and their eighteenth-century imitators were legion, though 
the latter, to be sure, sought to fetch the bourgeois element of their 
audience by convertmg the scapegraces of their comedies before the 
final curtam The uninterrupted popularity of the comedy of 
manners explains in part the comparatively late flowering of the 
full-blown sentimental play. It was not until 1722 that Steele 
brought out The Conscwus Lovers and gave the stage a hero who 
was morally poles asunder from the typical protagonist of Eestora- 
tion comedy The appearance of Bevil, however, was not the signal 
for the immediate banishment of the slightly reformed Dorimant, 
in play after play the hero persisted m being ^^lewd above four 
acts,^^ submitting ultimately to the exigency of a required reforma- 
tion Throughout the first half of the eighteenth century drama- 
tists not only refrained from attacking the libertines of the old 
comedy but constantly favored and copied them 

It IS in view of the foregoing that The Qentleman-Gully deserves 
some attention, for the piece deals in the main with the discomfiture 
of a pair of roues. Faithless and Townlove. The latter, who is the 
gentleman-cully of the title, comes to London in order ^^to dash 
his University Learning with a little Town-breedmg " Townlove 
IS gulled and bled white by the bawds and whores. His crony, 
Faithless, casts a covetous eye upon the fortune of a marriageable 
heiress, Sophia, but he loses his chance of winning her when she 
discovers that he has debauched her maid Sophia also rejects the 
suits of Flash, a lineal descendant of Sir Fopling Flutter, and of 
Ruffle, a miles glonosiis. At the fiboal curtain, the heiress and her 
confidante, Aurelia, make plans to remain forever wedded to the 
single state 

The plot-content of the comedy is extremely anaemic ; it consists 
of a series of ineptly developed scenes m which the dramatis 

® Artlmr Bedford, Bertous JRemonstrames m Behalf of the OhrisUan EeU^ 
g%on Agavnst the JSorrid Blasphemies and Impieties which are still used in 
the Enghsh Pla$fhouses» London, 1719 
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personae make conversation In reality, the piece has neither 
hero nor heroine. The two libertines^ Townlove and Faithless, are 
thwarted and discomfited, the coxcombs, Flash and Eufiie, are 
soundly thwacked and laughed out of court Sophia is a shadowy, 
sleazy figure, of whom we know nothing except that she is wealthy 
She speaks the language of a Eestoration-comedy belle when dis- 
coursing of the male sex and matrimony, but often contradicts her 
expressed views soon after they are voiced Early in the play, for 
example, she categorically denies that virtue is to be found among 
men, while affirming that an honest Virtue is seated in Faithless 
Face/^ 

The interesting feature of this piece is the adverse treatment of 
the two rakes Unlike his friend, Townlove is not even permitted 
to enjoy a partial success, all his amorous adventures prove dis- 
astrous The rake’s affinity with his Eestoration prototype is made 
deal by one of his soliloquies While waiting for one of his 
whores, Townlove takes up a volume of Eochester’s poems, and 
then comments in this vein This Rochester charms me , what he 
writes pleases All his Smut diverts those who can’t taste his Wit, 
and his Wit even those who won’t relish his Smut — took him up to 
waste the tedious Time till this Girl comes, and he hath put my 
Blood into such a Ferment, all my Patience is destroy’d.” ^ 

Faithless especially is closely modelled on Donmant, both are 
admittedly fortune-hunters first and lovers second. But whereas 
Donmant finally obtams his lady and her estate, Faithless gets 
neither Sophia nor her money In Etherege’s play, Harriet, a 
typical Eestoration heroine, knows full well that the man she has 
consented to marry is a confirmed rake-hell, but her cynicism comes 
to the rescue She does not expect much of marriage or of her 
husband. Speaking of Donmant, she says • I thmk I might be 
brought to endure him, and that is aU a reasonable woman should 
expect m a Husband”® Unfortunately for Faithless, Sophia’s 
demands are considerably greater Here, for example, is her idea 
of a true lover and husband 

He that values a Woman's Virtue above her Person, and her Person above 
every one's else, pleas'd only with her Presence, and sad only in her 

*The Gentleman-Oully, Quarto 1702, m, ii (p 25) 

® The Man of Mode, m, i George Etherege, Works, ed Brett-Smith, n, 
263 
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Absence This Man whose Life, Fortune, and Pretensions to the rest of 
Womankind should be forgotten and sacrific’d foi hei sake, rich only m 
the Possession of her and thinks Poverty and Misery exist only in the Loss 
of her ® 

tially^ Sophia is seeking a kind of husband typified by Bevil^ 
teele^s high-minded and meticulously honorable hero was still 
two decades away And when it transpires that Faithless is a 
profligate, she not only rejects his suit but also threatens to make 
him marry the girl he has seduced Censor, her uncle, a rough- 
spoken critic of the vices and follies of the age, applauds her action. 

Well, thou art a brave spirited Wench,^^ he comments, ^^and hast 
done exemplary Justice to thy self, in punishmg a Faithless Vil- 
lain 

The classification of this anonymous comedy is, in my opmion, 
not so simple as Professor NicoU would have it, for although the 
element of intrigue is present in the play, it is by no means of 
paramount importance. The piece does not belong to that type of 
drama which Professor Nicoll aptly terms the moral-immoral 
play The dramatist does not adopt the modus operandi of Colley 
Cibber, the last curtain finds Townlove and Faithless still unre- 
formed, Aside from the playwrighPs implied opposition to liber- 
tinism as such, there are no features of sentimentalism in the 
comedy, nor is the influence of Farquhar® discernible. It is a 
nondescript piece, mterestmg only m its rather unusual treatment 
of the hero-rake I have yet to read a piece of this period in which 
the libertines receive such short shrift as do Faithless and Townlove. 

M. Maueioe Shudofsky 

Baltimore, Maryland 


^The 0-entleman Oully, n, i (p 9) 

(p 48) 

® It should be remembered that The Beaune^ Stratagem was not produced 
until 1707, SIX years after The Gentleman-Gully The sentimental hues of 
Farqubar’s comedies prior to that are rather pale 
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Holmes of the BreaJcfast-talle By M A DeWolfe Howe 
[London and] New York Oxford University Press, 1939 
Pp X + 172 $2 50 Amencan Fiction 177^-1850 A Con- 

tribution toward a Bibliography By Lyle H Weight. San 
Marino, California Huntington Library Publications, 1939, 
Pp xviii + $3 50 Six New Letters of Thomas Paine 

Edited with an introduction and notes by Hakby H Claek. 
Madison The University of Wisconsin Press, 1939 Pp. 
xxxii $2 50 

Mr Howe’s biographical essay on Oliver Wendell Holmes is one 
of the most pleasing products of recent American scholarship 
Comprehensive without attempting to be exhaustive, it epitomizes 
the account of Holmes’s career as given in the official biography by 
John T Morse, Jr, adds new materials drawn from published 
reminiscences, manuscripts, and oral tradition, and directs judicious 
attention toward both the contemporary and the surviving literary 
appeal of Holmes’s work Biographer and subject are well met, for 
Mr Howe knows nineteenth century Boston very much as the 
breakfast-table philosopher himself knew it and so is able to place 
Holmes m his environment with a nicety and apparent ease which 
IS rare in American biography. He treats Holmes as a human bemg 
in a human environment, not as a literary figure ” who must be 
re-mterpreted and pigeon-holed for convenient reference, and the 
result IS that while he avoids the excess of reverence found m 
Morse’s biography he does not fall into the labored, stiff objectivity 
of so many academic biographers nor into the superficial generali- 
zations of the more popular school Yet his book is illuminating, 
suggestive, and witty, and it will be as valuable to the student as it 
IS entertaining to the general reader of Hohnes 

The subtitle of Mr. Wright’s book is an accurate but modest 
description of the work A census limited to the American fiction 
in seventeen libraries and two private collections, it is nevertheless 
the most comprehensive list of its sort that is available It contains, 
for example, more titles than the revised (1929) edition of Wegelin’s 
Early Amencan Fiction for the period 1774-1830 and, in all, lists 
nearly 1400 titles An appendix catalogues over a hundred volumes 
that Mr. Wright saw mentioned but did not find m the libraries 
exammed The alphabetical arrangement (by author and, for 
anonymous volumes, by title) is more convenient than Wegelm’s, 
and the cross references and title mdex make the work easy to use. 
The bibliographical mf ormation is not complete, but it is altogether 
adequate for the ordmary student who will find the census parti- 
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cularly valuable m locating the titles that attract his interest Mr 
Wiight has also made an interesting and useful summary of the 
historical significance of his labors in Statistical Survey of 
American Fiction, 1774-1850/^ published m the EunUngton Lthrary 
Quarterly, II, 309-318 (April, 1939) 

Professor Clark has put into book form the letters addressed by 
Thomas Paine to the citizens of Rhode Island in defense of the 
proposed national tariff which aroused widespread discussion in 
1782-1783 They have hitherto been available only in newspaper 
files, and hence this volume supplements Moncure D Conway^s 
standard edition of the WrvUngs of Thomas Paine Professor 
Clark’s introduction is both informative and confusing — ^informative 
because it places the letters properly m the discussion of which they 
formed a part, and confusing because of the author^s excessive 
devotion to such idols of the academic theatre as the terms radical ” 
and conservative ” The latter term may be useful in a discussion 
of the support given to certain national institutions after the 
Constitution was established, but its application to the advocates of 
these institutions when they were still untried innovations shows a 
sacrifice of historical perception to the love of classification which 
approaches obscurantism In this particular case it would have been 
news had the advocate of national unity durmg the American 
Revolution reversed his position when the war came to a close But 
since he did not do so, these letteis are of considerably less interest 
and significance ” than Professor Clark’s mtroductioii would have 
us believe them to be 

Leoit Howaei) 

Northwestern TImversvtp 


Melanges de hnguAsUque romane offerts d M Jea/n Hausi Liege 
1939. Pp 440 

Ce volume pr6sent4 an maitre de la linguistique wallonne, 
Pauteur des Etymologies wallonnes et frangaises et du Dictionrmre 
hegeois, a Foccasion de son admission k F^meritat, r6unit trente 
6tudes qu’ont contribuees des savants beiges, hollandais, franqais, 
suissea et aJlemands et qui portent particuli^rement sur le champ 
de travail de M. Haust Je me contents, sans vouloir par Ik faire 
du tort aux autres auteurs, de signaler certaines Studes ponvant 
int6resser tons les romanisants M P Barbier prouve que bar- 
bouquet ne vient pas de bis- + bouche, mais de barbe {de) bouc et 
sugg&re I’exphcation de barbiche, non pas par barbe + -iche, mais 
par barbe (de) biche, M Dupire propose, k la lumi^re d’alternances 
picardes, de considerer le developpement Unge et hgne, ronger-- 
rogner comme des variantes du developpement de n yod en fr ; 
M Duraffour atteste un d^placement d’accent qu’il avait noU dans 
les patois franco-provengaux^ son domaine particuliex, dans une 
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large aire de la Erance septentrionale de grosses gouttes en wallon, 
des lelUs filles en picard etc , nne idee gemale est celle de M Jud, 
de rattacher Tital refe 4 nn *rlfe extrait de rlfidus ^fil retors^ 
(atteste en valaisan, cf lat Mfldus > itaL tr§folo) d^apres lucidus- 
luce^^ M L Michel atteste sahgaud chez Jean d^Ontremeuse an 
XIV® s comme nom d^un paien et etablit le climat psycliique d^un 
tel nom sans se prononcer d6finitivement snr Tetymologie, M 
Valkhoff traite de Y indmdnalite et interdependance des dialectes 
frangais,^^ en reprenant la question amorcee par Mile G* Wacker, 
M. M Piron oppose la formation litteraire de la langue litteraire 
des ecrivains liegeois^^ a la tentative similaire de Mistral il ne 
Skagit pomt pour le liegeois litteraire du XIX® s d^une koin§ 
Quhl me soit permis de relever le renouveau litteraire qu^a connu 
le sufBxe desuet -ance dans cette litteraire patoisante d{%)sseulance 
‘ isolement, solitude ^ (cf esseuU ) , Iceulmce ^ tranquillity, apaise- 
menV de Tceti ^ coi % rouimnce de rouvi ^ outlier ^ C^est le milieu 
psychique de Fecnture symboliste souvenance, remembrance^ as- 
souvissance, tandis que Facception burlesque {pitance > croustance^ 
iectmce) n^apparalt pas J^ajoute k mes remarques dans Le fr 
mod viij 276 seq la dyformation dMn nom propre de soldat de la 
grande guerre chez J Eomams, Prelude a Verdun p 102 ce 
cher idiot Norestier dit Noxestance" chante, nous dit Fauteur, 
^^quand on apporte le repas, et par bommage sans doute k son 
propre app^tit qui est grand 

Norestance tance tanoe tance tance 

La croustance ” 


II est cuneux de voir un volgare illustre liygeois s^annoblir en 
cboisissant la nuance noble d^un sufBxe ambivalent de la langue 
fxangaise 


Leo Spitzer 


BRIEF MENTION 


Tales and Songs of Southern IlhnoiSy collected by Charles 
Neely, edited with a Foreword by J. W Spargo Menasha, Wis. 
Banta, 1938. Pp xxii, 270 $2.50 After Mr Neely^s untimely 

death. Professor Spargo with characteristic generosity undertook the 
duty of editing this collection of tales and songs current in that 
part of Illmois familiarly known as Egypt The volume gives us a 
rich and varied lot, of mterest to all folklorists and lovers of popular 
literature 

K M 

^ Ce qm me fait particuliyrement plaisir dans cette ddcouverte, c*est qu’mi 
des pr^tendus t4moins les plus v4nerables de ce ‘ filou ^ osco ombrien solli- 
citd dans le temps par Ascot, se rdv^le auiourd’hui toe un romanisme assez 
recent Cf les cas de farfeooh%e (Schuehardt, ZRPh, xxxiv, 627 ), de taffiare 
{Arch rom , vn, 169 ) et de ad ufo {Butlleti de d%al oat , x, 86 ) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Arnold — ^Poetry and prose, with William 
Watson’s poem and essays by Lionel John- 
son and H W Gar rod With an introduc- 
tion and notes by E K Chambers Oxford 
Clarendon Press [New York Oxford U 
Press], 1939 Pp xxxvi + 187 $1 25 
Bowers, F T — Elizabethan revenge 
tragedy Princeton Princeton U Press, 
1940 Pp x + 288 $3 00 

Chambers, R W — Man’s unconquerable 
mind, studies of English writers, from Bede 
to A E Housman and W P Ker London 
Cape, 1939 Pp 414 15 sh 

Davis, Rose Mary — The good Lord Lyttel- 
ton, a study in eighteenth century politics 
and culture Bethlehem, Pennsylvania Times 
Publishing Co , 1939 Pp xu + 443 (Colum- 
bia diss ) 

Eliason, Norman E and Davis, Roland 
C — The effect of stress upon quantity in 
dissyllables, an experimental and historical 
study Bloomington, Indiana Ind U , 1939 
Pp 56 $1 00 (Ind U Pubs , Science 

Senes, 8 ) 

Kirby, Thomas A — Chaucer’s Troilus, a 
study in courtly love University, Louisiana 
La State U Press, 1940 Pp xii + 337 
$3 00 (La State U Studies, 39 ) 

Logan, Sister Eugenia (ed ) — A concord- 
ance to the poetry of Samuel Taylor Coler- 
idge Saint Mary of-the-Words, Indiana 
privately printed, 1940 Pp xvi -f- 901 
Metcalf, John C — ^De Quincey a portrait 
Cambridge, Mass Harvard U Press, 1940 
Pp x-f.210 $2 00 

Oxford book of English verse — Chosen by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (New edition ) 
Oxford Clarendon Press [New York Ox- 
ford tJ, Press], 1939 Pp xxviii + 1172 
$3 00 

Reade, Charles —It’s never too late to 
mend An edition of the unpublished drama 
with an introduction and notes by L4one 
Rives Toulouse Imprimerie Toulousaine 
(Lion and Fils), 1940 Pp 111 [Privately 
printed ] 

Reynolds, George F — The staging of 
Elizabethan plays, at the Red Bull Theater, 
1605-1625 New York Mod I/ang Assoc 
of America, 1940 Ppx-{-203 $2 00 [Mod 
Lang Assoc of America, General Senes, ix ] 
Rives, Ldone — Charles Reade, sa vie, ses 
romans Toulouse, Imprimerie Toulousaine, 
1940 Pp 625. 


Weber, Carl J —Hardy of Wessex, his 
life and litei ary career New York Columbia 
U Press, 1940 Pp xii + 302 $3 00 

Wells, Henry W —A chronological list of 
extant plays produced in or about London, 
1581 1642 (Supplement to his Elimhethan 
and Jacobean Playwrights ) New York 
Columbia U Press, 1940 Pp 17 

Young, G M — The age of Tennyson, 
Walton lecture on English poetry, British 
Academy 1939 London Humphrey Milford 
[N Y Oxford U Press], 1939 Pp 20 
$0 60 

GERMAN 

Appelt, E P , und Hanhardt, AM — 
Deutsches Leben, ein volkskundliches Lese 
buch New York Harper [1940] xiv, 184 

pp $1 20 

Grootaers, L — ^Mededelingen van de Zuid 
nederlandsche Dialectcentrale 1939 Nrs 3-4 
Leuven Zuidnederlandsche Dialectcentrale, 
1939 Pp 129-188 

De Nederlandsche Dialects tudie in 

1938 [Handelingen van de Konmklijke Com 
missie voor Typonomie & Dialectologie XIII, 
1939] Pp 385 412 

Pusey, W W — ^Louis Sdbastian Mercier in 
Germany His Vogue and Influence in the 
Eighteenth Century [Columbia Univ Ger- 
manic Studies, No 8] New York Columbia 
Univ Press, 1939 243 pp $2 50 

Stegemeier, Henn — The Dance of Death 
m folksong, with an introduction on the 
history of the Dance of Death Diss Chicago , 

1939 231 pp 

Thorp, Mary. — The Study of the Nibe- 
lungenlied Being the History of the Study 
of the Epic and Legend from 1755 to 1937 
[Oxford Studies in Modern Languages and 
Literature] New York Oxford IJniv Press, 

1940 VI, 196 pp $4 25 

Trubners Deutsches Worterbuch Im Auf- 
trag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur deutsche 
Wortforschung hrsg von Alfred Gotze 20.- 
23 Lieferung Ich — ^Kaulquappe, C — durch- 
f alien Berlin de Gru^^er & Co, 1939 
Vol IV, pp 1-112, Vol II, pp 1 112 4^ 
M 4 

FRENCH 

Abry, Crouzet, Bemds, Ldger— Les Grands 
dcrivains de France illustr^s II Pans: 
Didier, 1939 1235 pp Pr 84 

Alberse, J D — Chemical Fr Reader Bos- 
ton Heath, 1940 vi + 114 pp $0 48 

Alden, D. W. — Marcel Proust and his 
French critics Los Angeles Lymanhouse, 
1940 viii -1-259 pp 

Anseyb de Mes, according to M S Bibl de 
I’Arsenal 3143, ed H J Green Columbia 
diss Pans 1939 458 pp 

Balzac — ^Ferragus, ed W S Hastings and 
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J Wenger Bostoru Heath, 1940 xiv + 
176 pp $1 00 

Barney, W S — A Practical Pr Review 
Grammai 'N&ijo York Prentice Hall, 1940 

208 pp $1 60 

B€zard, Yvonne — ^Le President de Brosses 
et ses amis de Genfeve Parts Boivin (1940) 
265 pp (Et de litt to et comp, 12 ) 
Biencourt, M I — The French Preposition 
Los Angeles The Scholastic Press (1939) 
198 pp 

Chamard, H— Hist de la Plgiade 2 v 
Parts Didier, 1939 xii + 381 + i + 403 pp 
Fr 140 

Charpentier, John.-— A de Musset Pans 
Tallandier, 1938 287 pp Fr 18 
Clerc, Moser, Biancom, Pignet — ^Panorama 
des litt4ratures contemporaines en Suisse 
Parts Eds du Sagittaire, 1938 204 pp 

Fr 20 

Corneille — ^Le Cid, pr4sent4 par R Caillois 
Parts Hachette, 1939 120 pp Fr 6 50 
Gantner, P — ^Das literarische Portrat m 
Frankreich im 17 Jhr Heidelberg diss, 
1939 133 pp 

Girart de Rossillon, potoe bourguignon du 
XIV® s , ed E B Ham New Hatjert Yale 
U Press, 1939 (pub March 5, 1940) 467 
pp $3 00 

GuiUemm, Henri — ^Lamartine, I’homme et 
PoBuvre Parts Bomn, 1940 167 pp 
Gnyer, F E. — ^A Short Fr Grammar for 
College Students New York, Harper, 1940 
xviii -1-189 pp $1 20 

Haedens, Klfiber — G4rard de Nerval ou 
la Sagesse romantique Parts Grasset, 1939 
163 pp Fr 16 

Haldvy — L’Abb4 Constantin, ed B E 
Bickford and Algernon Coleman Boston 
Heath, 1940 vm -j- 181 pp $1 00 
Hoffmann, Hilde — Zur Bedeutungsver- 
zweigung des Wortes *domnieella im Gallo 
romanischen Zurich diss, 1939 156 pp 
Hubert-Fillay — Balzac au college de 
VendOme, 1807-13 Blots Eds du Jardin 
de la Fr , 1939 32 pp 
Hugo, V — Notre-Dame de Pans, ed L 
H Skinner New York Prentice-Hall, 1940 
324 pp $1 00 

Irvin, L P and King, D. L — Lectures 
interm§diaires New York Harper (1940) 
xii -{- 529 pp $1 80 

Jones, Kathleen — ^La Revue bntannique, 
son histoire, son action litttoire (1825 40) 
Parts. Broz, 1939 i -|- 207 pp Fr 24 
Konig, Karl — Ueberseeische Worter im 
Franzosischen Ealle. Niemeyer, 1939 249 
PP 

Kuhlmann, Hel — Die Armut als lebens- 
gefahrdende u* lebensformende Kraft im 
WorkeL Bloys Munster diss , 1939 126 pp 


La Bruyere — Les Caracteres, pr4sent4s 
par Guy Michaud Parts Hachette, 1939 
124 pp Fr 6 50 

La Salle, Bertrand de — A de Vigny 
Parts Fayard, 1939 424 pp Fr 20 
Levaux, Leopold — ^Les Masques de Baude- 
laire Parts Magn§, 1938 63 pp Fr 10 
Lion Kin-hng — Etude sur Tart de V 
Hugo dans “La Fin de Satan’’ Parts: 
Presses mod, 1939 119 pp 

Lndmann, H — ^Individuum u Gemeinschaft 
in den Romanen Maupassants Munster 
diss, 1939 111 pp 

Marguente — Heptamdron, ed Lucken- 
wald Jjuheck Antaus-Verlag, 1939 389 pp 
Maschinot, G — Glossaire de la Chanson 
des Quatre fils Aymon Parts Rev mod 
des arts et de la vie, 1939 ii -f- 179 pp 
Mtonges de linguistique offerts a Ch 
Bally Q-eneva George, 1939 xii 516 pp 
Molinet, Jean-^Faictz et dictz, 4d Noel 
Dupire, III Parts Soc des anc t fr , 1939 
316 pp 

Oresme, Maistre Nicole — Le Livre de 
Bthiques d’Aristote, ed D Menut New 
York 'Stechert, 1940 547 pp $6 00 
Payen, F— Le Barreau et la langue fr 
Parts Grasset, 1939 303 pp Fr 25 
Pitray, Arlette de— Sophie Rostoptchme, 
comtesse de S4gur, racont4e par sa petite- 
fille Pans Michel, 1939 192 pp Fr. 18 
Raphael, Pierre. — ^Introd k la corresp de 
M Proust Parts. Eds du Sagittaire, 1939 
176 pp Fr 20 

Slim, C I — ^Benserade and his Ballets de 
oour Balttmore Johns Hopkins Press, 1940 
435 pp (J H Studies in Romance L and 
L, ex vol XV ) $400 
Thomas, Jean — ^Isabelle, trag imit^e de 
I’Anoste, §d A1 Cioranescu Parts Droz, 

1938 161 pp Fr 25 

Three Old Fr. Chronicles of the Crusades, 
trans by E N Stone Seattle. U of Wash- 
ington, 1939 viii + 377 pp 
Villiers, A — ^La vie priv§e d'A de Musset 
Pans Hachette, 1939 256 pp Fr 18 

ITALIAN 

Alighieri, Dante — ^La Divina Commedia 
Tomo I Inferno Testo curato da F Flora 
Mtlano Hoepli, 1939 221 pp L 200 
Annali Manzoniani A cura del Centro di 
Studi Manzoniani Vol I Ftrenze. Sansoni, 

1939 323 pp L 50 

Apollonio, M — Storia del Teatro itahano 
Vol II II Teatro del Rinascimento Corn- 
media, Tragedia, Melodramma Firenze: 
Sansoni, 1939 460 pp con 20 taw., leg. 
L 50 

Bitelli, G — Giuseppe Parini Tormo: 
Paravia, 1939 123 pp L 6 
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Bertoni, Giulio — ^11 Dueeento 3a edizione 
riveduta ed aumentata Milano F Vallardi, 

1939 XU 4- 422 pp L 60 

Capuana, Luigi — Le pid belle novelle, 
scelte e presentate da Lucio d’Ambra Pa- 
lermo Sandron, 1939 40 pp 

Novelle A cura di Gmseppe Seioxtmo 

4a ediz Palermo Sandron, 1939 222 pp 

L 8 

Caterina (s ) da Siena — ^Le lettere, ridotte 
a miglior lezione e in ordine nuovo disposte, 
con note di N Tommaseo A cura di P 
Misciatelli Vols I, II, III Ftrenze “Mai- 
zocco,’^ 1939 Pp xxxiv + 277, 316, 319 
L 15 cad 

Clan, V — ^La satira DalP Ariosto al Chi- 
abiera Milano F Vallardi, 1939 v + 546 
pp Leg L 65 

Client 0, M — Arcadia in Parini Messina 
Principato, 1939 vm + 168 pp L 10 
Cozzani, E — Paseoli Vol IV Milano 
‘n^Eroica,” 1939 334 pp L 10 

Croce, B — ^La poesia di Dante 4a ediz 
riveduta Ban Laterza, 1940 216 pp 

L 20 

Be Sanctis, Francesco — Storia della lette- 
ratura italiana A cura di G Lazzeri Prima 
edizione illustrata con 2000 incisioni e 500 
tav Accresciuta di notizie, ecc Vol I 
Milano Hoepli, 1940 xiv + 624 pp L 125 

Storia della letteratura italiana, a 

cura di B Croce Nuova ediz riveduta da 
A Parente Ban Laterza, 1940 2 vols 

436, 472 pp L 60 

Fava, B — ^Manuals degli incunaboli Mi- 
lano Mondadori, 1939 287 pp L 18 
Festa, N — tJmanesimo 2a edizione rive- 
duta Milano Hoepli, 1939 xi + 205 pp 
con 27 taw L 12 

Fioretti di San Francesco, riveduti nel 
testo e commentati da Mario CaseUa Fi- 
renze Sansoni, 1939 xvi -f* 143 pp L 7 
Foscolo, IT — Poesie Con introd e com- 
mento di G Natali Bologna Cappelli, 1939 
xxxYii 4 170 pp L 8 50 

1 sepolcri Pref e commento di I 

Testa Firenze La Nuova Italia, 1939 62 
pp L 3 60 

Gentile, G — Giuseppe Pitr$ Firenze 
Sansoni, 1939, 34 pp L 4 
Gozzi, G — Opere scelte, a cura di E Falqui, 
Milano* Rizzoli, 1939 1030 pp con 12 

illustr (Classici Rizzoli) leg L 50 

Grasso, B — Nuova critica leopardiana 
Palermo • Librena Agate, 1939 xxiv 4 272 
pp L 20 

Eahane, Heinricli u Renee, — ^Italieniscbe 
Ortsnamen in Gnecbenland Athen^ "By- 
zantiniscb-lSreugriescbiscben Jabibuclier,” 

1940 xxviii 4 379 pp 


Macbiavelli, N — Seritti militari, tratti dal 
Principe, dai Discorsi e dalle Lettere A 
cuia di G Beizero Firenze Le Monnier, 
1939 XIX 4 134 pp L 11 
Medici, Be^, Giuliano — Poesie, a cura e 
con studio di Giuseppe Patini Firenze 
Vallecchi, 1939 cxxx 4 144 pp L 30 
Parenti, M — Bibliografia Dannunziana 
Fiienze Sansoni, 1939 66 pp L 8 

Pflaum, H — L’ Acerba ” di Ceeco d’Ascolx 
Saggio d'mterpretazione Firenze Olscbki, 
1939 69 pp 

Pirandello, L — Saggi A cura di M Lo 
Vecchio Musti Milano Mondadori, 1940 
475 pp L 8 

Manzoni, A — ^Poesie di Alessandio Man- 
zoni prima della conversione, con note 
critiche di A Cbiari Firenze Le Monmer, 
1939 IV 4 320 pp L 22 
Prof eta, 0 — De Roberto e Pirandello 
Note Catania Studio ed mod, 1939 95 pp 
L 7 

Razzoli, G — Nei regni di San Giorgio 
Storia letteraria del sentimento cavalleresco 
in Italia Roma 1st Grafico Tibermo, 1939* 
XVI 4 422 pp L 25 

Rumor, M — Giuseppe Giacosa Saggio 
Padova C D E M , 1940 iv 4 121 pp 
L 30 

Silber, Gordon R — ^Tbe Influence of Dante 
and Petrarch on Certain of Boccaccio’s 
Lyrics Menasha, Wis George Banta Pub- 
lishing Co, 1940 V114I62 pp 

Singleton, Charles S — Nuovi Canti 
carnascialeschi del Rinascimento Con 
un’appendice Tavola generale dei Canti 
carnascialeschi editi ed inediti (Istituto di 
Filologia Romanza della R Universitfi. di 
Roma Studi e testi ) Modena Societfi. 
tipografica modenese, 1940 174 pp L 60 
Viola, R — Fogazzaro Firenze Sansoni, 
1939 231 pp L 15 

Wartburg, Walter von. — ^La posizione della 
lingua italiana nel mondo neolatino F% 
renze Sansoni, 1939 100 pp L 8 

SPANISH ANB PORTUGUESE 

Alemania y el mtmdo ibero-amexicano.— 
Alemanha e o mundo ib -am Berlm Ibero 
am Inst, 1939 185 pp 
Alonso, A — ^E1 artfculo y el diminutivo 
Santiago de Chile Univ de Chile, 1937 63 
PP 

Baroja, Pio— La Vida de un estudiante 
en Madrid, ed E Brenes and D H Patter 
son "New ForA Harper (1940) xii 4 130 

pp $1 00 

Berenguer Carisomo, A — El teatro de 
Carlos Arniches Buenos Aires, 114pp 
$2 00 arg 

Bleca Tejeno, J M. y J M Alda-Tesan — 
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Intiod al estudio de la lit esp II Zara- 
goza 1937 255 pp 

Botelho de Amiral, V — Dicionano de 
dificuldades da Hngua portuguesa Porto 
Edit Ed Naeional, 1938 xvi + 321 pp 
Camoens, Ltiis de — Tiie Lusiad, trans 
Kichaicl Fansliawe (1655), ed J D M Ford 
Cambridge Harvard U Press, 1940 xxxii 
+ 307 pp $3 50 

Cantarell Dart, J — ^Defendamos nuestro 
hermoso idioma Buenos Aires MenSndez, 

1937 208 pp $2 00 aig 

Carroll and Scanlon — Reading Method 
Sp Review Grammar yew York Harper, 

1938 297 pp $1 60 

Clone, E — Juan de Valdes Ban Laterza, 
1938 195 pp 

Cortes, N A. — El pronombre 'se’ y la 
voz pasiva castellana Valladolid 1939 
58 pp 

Barnet, A J — Un DiS-logo de Luciano 
romanceado en el siglo XV Buenos Aires 
Inst de Filologia, 1939 

Davies, R T — The Golden Century of Sp 
London Macmillan, 1937 ix -}- 327 pp 
16 sh 

Dxetnch, G — Syntaktisches zu Kalila wa 
Dimna Kirohain Zahn, 1937 151 pp 
El espanol en Mdpco, los Estados Unidos 
y la Amdrica Central, ed P Henriquez 
Urena Buenos Aires Univ de Buenos 
Aires, 1938 Ixi + 526 pp $8 00 arg 
Hilton, Ronald — Campoamor, Spain, and 
the New World Toronto U of Toronto 
Press, 1940 152 pp 

Hrabbe, L — ^Das Problem der Frau in den 
Romanen von Palacio Valdds Munster diss , 
1938* 62 pp 

Leslie, J K — ^Ventura de la Vega and the 
Sp Theater 1820-65 Princeton. IMO xiv-f 
143 pp 

Levy, Bernard, — Present-Day Spanish 
New York Cordon, 1940 xiv -j- 360 pp 
Mendes Pinheiro da Silva — ^Etudes portu- 
gaises Lisbon Inst para a Alta Cultura, 
1938 141 pp 

Men^ndez Pelayo, M — ^Antologfa de sus 
obras Notas de M Artigas Valladolid 
Cultura Esp, 1938 

Meyn, L — Leer para saber, y saber para 
contar Leipzig Rohmkopf, 1939 176 pp 
Monteiro de Barros Lins, I — Lope de 
Vega Rio de Janeiro Oliveira, 1935 212 pp 
Moog, V — ^Ega de Queiroz e o seculo XIX 
Pdrto Alegre Globo, 1938 356 pp 
Moreno, A — ^Ligoes de andlise, de f onStica 
e de ortografia Oporto. Ed Nat, 1937 

261 pp 

Ligoes de linguagem Ibid 9 1938 

307 pp 


Peres Montenegro, J — Vocabulario orto- 
grdfico, pros6dico e lemissivo da lingua port 
Lisbon Eds SIT, 1938 xx 4- 688 pp 
Piccolo, Er — C M Da Costa Saggio sulla 
letteiatura brasiliana del Settecento Rome 
Amiei del Brasile, 1939 93 pp 
Piel, J M — Os nomes germamcos na 
toponfmia port Lisbon Junta de Educagao 
Nac, 1936 220 pp 

Ramos, S — El perfil del hombre y la 
cultura en Mexico Mexico Espasa-Calpe, 
1939 

Reemtsen, R — Spanisch-deutsche Be 
ziehungen zur Zeit des ersten Dreibund 
vertrages 1882 7 Berlin Ebering, 1938 
125 pp 

Riva-Aguero, J de la — Lope de Vega 
Milan Treves, 1937 99 pp 
St. Amour, Sister Mary Paulina — A 
study of the Villancico up to Lope de Vega 
Diss Washington Catholic XJ , 1940 x -|- 
131 pp 

Salinas, Pedro — ^Reality and the Poet in 
Spanish Poetry Baltimore Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1940 x 165 pp $2 00 
Sinchez, L A — ^La literatura del Perd 
Buenos Aires Universidad, 1939 189 pp 
Schneider, M — La Colocacidn del Pro- 
nombre Buenos Aires Inst de Filologfa, 
1939 

Vega, Lope de — La “Dorotea,” studio 
critico e traduzione di Alda Croce Ban. 
Laterza, 1940 353 pp 
America Buenos Aires Inst de Filologla, 
1939 

Selva, J. B — Hist de la literatura esp 
Buenos Awes Peuser, 1938 462 pp $6 00 
arg 

Sergio de Sousa, A — ^Em tdrno do problema 
da Ungua brasileira ” Insbon Tip da 
Seara Nova, 1937 35 pp 
Vossler, K — La vida espintual en Sud- 
Am^nca Buenos Avres. Inst de Filologfa, 
1939 

GENERAL 

Chadwick, H M and N K — ^The Growth 
of Lit III Cambridge Univ Press, JSfew 
York Macmillan, 1940 xxviii 4- 928 pp 
9 00 

Geddes, James, Jr — ^My Lihiary Biblio- 
graphical Biographical Repr from Boston 
U Alumni Mag , 1939 40 46 pp 
Gu§rard, Albert — ^Preface to World Lit 
New York Holt, 1940 xvi + 536 pp $2 80 
Priebatsch, H — ^Die Josephgeschichte in 
der Weltliteratur Breslau Marcus, 1937 
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MILTON^S USE OP WOLLEB AND AMES 

In his recent ilmminating study of Milton^s Christian doctrine/ 
Professor Sewell, expanding earlier articles, has delved further into 
the relationship of Milton^s thought to that of the seventeenth 
century Calvinist theologians, and has found detailed indebtedness 
to Wolleb^s Oompendium and Ameses Medulla ^ but at several crucial 
points I believe it can be shown that Mr Sewell has missed the true 
interpretation of Milton^s use of these authors 

We are told, for example, that there is evidence of significant 
omissions in the De Doctnna, the most notable being the treatment 
of Satan compared with the picture m Paradise Lost, It is argued 
that the epic shows considerable indebtedness to Ames, who was also 
Milton^s source for an earlier and ampler version of the De Doctnna^ 
on the subject, when Milton lost mterest in Satan, the extended 
treatment was omitted or cancelled ^ This is a lather unwarranted 
speculation, for Milton was confessedly using Wolleb as well as 
Ames as a source, and at this point follows Wolleb rather closely 
Mr Maurice Kelley, m a review ® of Mr SewelFs book, has already 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the latter^s use of the argummtum 
e stlenUo , but I hope to go further and show why the speculation 
is unwarranted. The mere fact that Wolleb’s exposition is no longer 
than Milton^s is itself enough to cast doubt on the idea that Milton 
must once have felt that an extended treatment of Satan would be 
expected from him in a work on systematic theology But we can 
go further The opening part of Milton^s treatment of the Pall, 
both before and after that of Satan, is organically related to (is, 
indeed, a condensation of) the correspondmg section in the Com- 

^ A Sewell, A Btudy m M%lton^s Ohrxsttm Dootnne (London, 1939) 

11 Kelley, irP,xxx:vii (1939), 103. 
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pendium (And if this is true, then this section of the De Docinna, 
far from being part of a late revision, may well be as early as any ) 
If one omits from Wolleb the material to which there is no parallel 
m Milton, one finds the same topics treated in identical order, i e , 
God^s Providence oi government seen in the state of sin and misery, 
definition of sin on the basis of 1 John 3, 4, explanation that in the 
John passage, the word Law refers both to the law of nature or 
conscience and to the special commands and prohibitions of God, 
sin of Adam and Eve connected with the forbidden tree, place of 
the Devil and of the human wiU in the Fall , sin of Adam and Eve , 
the catalogue of all crimes. This is in itself striking, but more so 
is both the presence and absence of verbal parallelism Every 
;young instructor, preparing his first lectures, has, I suppose, drawn 
largely on previous authorities, but he is careful to re-phrase his 
sources So Milton, preparing his outline of dogmatics, might well 
introduce synonyms to cover his real indebtedness I append and 
number the relevant passages so that the closeness of the paiallels 
may be observed. 

De Dootrtna,^ pp 178-180 

1) Providentia Dei lapsum hommis respiciens peccato eius et misena 
inde consecuta cernitur, turn in eius restitutione 

2) Peccatum, uti ab ipso Apostolo defimtur, est d.vo}iLa., seu legis trans- 
gressio, 1 loan in 4 

3) Legis nomine pnmano hic intelligitur, ilia hommis menti insita et 
innata deinde ilia ore Dei prolata, Gen ii 17 de %sto ne comedxto 
nam lex pei Mosen scripta longe posterior fuit de qua Rom ii 12 
quicunque sine lege peccaverunt, sine lege quoque peribunt 

4) Peecatum est vel omnium hominum commune vel cuiusque propnum 
Omnium commune, quod abiecta prorsus obedientia, fructoque vetitae 
arboris degustato, primi parentes atque m ns omnes eorum posteri 
commiserunt 

5) Pnmi parentes Gen in 6 acoepit muUer de fruotu, et cowedtt, et 
ded%i vtro, gm comedit bine 1 Tim n 14 Adam non futt seductuSf 
sed muUer seducta, eausa transgreesioms fmt Peecatum hoc primum 
ab instigatione diaboli fuit, ut ex gesta re constat Gen in et I loan 
111 8 qm fao%t peecatum, esc dtaholo est^ quomam a pmnctp%o dta- 
holm pecoat Deinde a natura bominis non immutabili profectum, ex 
qua ille, sicut antea diabolus, %n vemtate non pereUUt, loan vin 44 
neque suam originem servavit, sed domicilium reliquit, ludae 6 


*Tbe references here and throughout are to the Columbia edition of 
Milton^s works 
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6 ) et SI qms attentius paulo ammadvertat, atrocissimum, et totius legis 
transgressionem imuna dixerit 

Sub hoc enim quid non perpetravit homo, credulitate in Satanam, 
incredulitate m Deum luxta damnandus, infidelis, ingiatus, inobse 
quens, guiosus, uxonus hic, mariti ilia observantior, uterque suae 
prolis, totius generis humani, parncida, fur, et alieni raptor, sacri 
legus, fallax, divinitatis insidiosus, et indignus affectator, supeibus, 
arrogans 

Compendiumf^ pp 40-42 

1) Tantum de gubernatione honiinis in statu innocentiae Gubernatio 
hominis in statu miseriae est, qua Deus hominem in peccatum sponte 
prolapsum varus miseriis justo judicio subjecit Consistit igitur hic 
status in peceato, et miseriis peccatum consequentibus 

2) Peccatum est dvopLla, seu quicquid Legi divim repugnat 

3) I Job 111 4 Legis nomine hoc loco tuna praecepta et inter dicta 
homini primitus proposita, turn Lex Naturae cordi ejus insculpta 
intelhgitur De Legis autem post lapsum instauratione ac ampliatione 
infra agetur suo loco 

4) Peccatum primum est, aut ex primo or turn 

Primum peccatum est inobedientia primorum parentum, qua Pei 
interdictum de arbore scientiae bom et mail sunt transgressi 

5) Causa ejus icpoKarapKTLK^ fuit, antiqua illms serpentis, Satanae, 
instinctus et persuasio 

Causa Tpo^qyovp.ivri erat, voluntas hominis, per se quidem ad bonum 
et malum indifferens, sed Satanae persuasions ad malum infiexa 

6) Partes hujus lapsus si spectes, recte totius legis naturalis trans- 
gressionem dixens 

Peccavit enim homo incredulitate, diffidentia, dxapitrr/?, idololatna, 
qua a Deo deficit, et ex seipso idolum facere sategit, Verbi Dei con- 
temptu, rebellione, homicidio, intemperantia, fuito, reique alienae, 
inconsulto domino, contrectatione, falsi testimonii assensu, ambitiosa 
denique altioris dignitatis, imo glonae soli Deo competentis, affecta- 
tione Unde nimis stncte peccatum hoc per intemperantiam, ambi- 
tionem, aut superbiam definitur 

Secondly, Mr Sewell declares that there are traces in the Be 
Doctnna of Milton^s not always having held the view — omma ex 
Deo — ^which dominates the treatment of creation in the treatise He 
notices that Milton distinguishes between God^s generation of the 
Son out of his own substance, and the less intimate formation of 

®J Wollebius, Compendium Theologme OhmsUanae (London, 1760) 
These parallels seem to have been passed over in Mr Kelley’s otherwise 
exhaustive article, “Milton’s Debt to Wolleb’s Compenditun Theologiae 
Christianae,” in PMLA, L (1036), 156 
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Adam from the dust of the earth;"® he notices also that Milton, 
although he had declared that the world (being out of God was 
indestructible later ^ consideis it of no importance to determine 
whether the destruction of the substance of the world may take place 
Now, inasmuch as Milton was attempting to use orthodox terms in 
an unorthodox way, to say that God “ created the world and yet 
mean that God did not "create out of nothing, it would be 
surprising indeed if there were no traces of orthodox teaching here 
and there, which is the very most we can find, in either of the 
passages cited. But Mr Sewell believes he can show traces ® not of 
orthodoxy but of what he calls the " logical view that God fash- 
ioned the worlds out of a pre-existent substance or matter other than 
God, and his basis for the statement is the really extraordmary 
claim that such views are to be found in Wolleb. 

It IS true that Wolleb does distinguish two kinds of creation, the 
one ex mhilo^ the other ex matena naturahter %nhahih, but it is 
surely obvious what a seventeenth-century Biblical theologian, tied 
to the Genesis story, had m mind — ^that the miraculous creative 
power of God was shown not only in creatmg morganic matter out 
of nothing, but also in making man out of the already created dust 
of the ground As Wolleb puts it' " Creare, non tantum est ex 
nihilo aliquid facere, sed etiam ex materia inhabili supra naturae 
\ires aliquid producere ® or agam " Triplex miraculosa corporis 
humani productio in Scripturis traditur. Pnma, ex pulvere terrae 
sine patre et matre Secunda, ex costa Adami sine matre Tertia, 
ex Virgine beatae sanguine sine patre There is thus no ground 
lor holding that Milton got from Wolleb any view that the worlds, 
far from being created out of nothmg, were fashioned out of a 
pre-existent dust, which the " Creator simply utilized 

Lastly, " Milton found in Ameses Medulla the idea which became 
central in his view of the process by which man may finally become 
one with God^% for in Ameses view "all things tend towards God 
from whom they proceed Mr. Sewell unaccountably misunder- 
stands Ames, who carefully explains what he means " Now natural! 
things tend unto God 1 In that they declare God^s glory g. That 
they give occasion to us to knowe, and seeke God 3. In that they 


® De Doctrina, xiv, 187 
Ihtd , XVI, 369 

® Sewell, op ci>t , pp 15 and 40 


® Wolleb, op cit , I, V, p. 27 
L, V, p 30 
Sewell, Op ott , p 43 
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STistaine out life, that we may live well unto God/^ There is no 
trace here of an evolutionary universe becoming more and more 
divine, nor is there any parallel drawn between the destiny of the 
natural world and that of man A better analogy to Milton^s 
scale of perfection might have been found in a later chapter of 
Ames, where he mentions God^s promise to man of contimimg 
ammall life and of exalting it afterward to spintuall,^^ an idea 
which, howevei, Milton need not have borrowed from Ames, since 
it was common stock of both Catholicism and Protestantism, it 
refers moreover to pre-lapsaiian conditions and casts no light on 
how ^^man may finally become one with God^^ In Ameses view at 
least, man^s eternal welfare depends, since the Pall, radically on 
the mediation of Christ 

The relation of Milton^s thought to that of Ames and Volleb is, 
as Mr Sewell has helped to show, often close m detail, but it is 
misrepresented by him on numerous occasions, of which these are 
but samples In any ease, neither Milton^s theological originality, 
nor his intellectual and imaginative debt to Christian thought, can 
be appreciated unless we extend our gaze beyond the Calvinist 
epigoni to the men who created Christian dogma. 

T. S K. Scott-Ceaig 

Hohart College 


THE DATE OP MILTON^S PR0P08ALL8 FOR A 
FIRMS GOVERNMENT 

In the eighteenth volume of the Columbia Milton is printed, 
possibly for the first tune, a little known prose work of the poefs 
of which the full title is Proposalls of Oertaine Expedients for the 
Prevention of a Civill War Now Feard, <& the Settling of a Firme 
Government, The Columbia editors. Professors Mabbott and Prench, 
who are apparently the only ones who have dealt with this docu- 
ment, do not directly discuss its date, though the slender evidence 
they present to suggest that it may have been printed as a separate 
tract m 1659 leaves the reader to infer that it was composed some- 

Ames, Medulla Theologica, translated by bimself as The Matrovp 
of Soared Dxvmvty (London, n d ), p 106 
48 
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time during that year ^ I believe it is possible to show that the 
Proposalls was written between October 20 and December 26, 1659 
On the 20th October, 1659, Milton addressed to an unknown friend 
ihe Letter concerning the Ruptures of the Commonwealth^ a work 
which the Columbia editors cuiiously fail to mention in their 
remaiks on the relation of the Proposalls to Milton^s other political 
writings The Proposalls is like this letter in containing the sug- 
gestion that the principal army chiefs be given life tenure,^ a sug- 
gestion which appears in neither edition of The Ready and Easy 
Way nor m the Letter to Monh, which cannot be earlier than 
February, 1660.® The idea was a concession to the demands of the 
situation which prevailed in the last months of 1659 when the army 
regime was dominant in London after Lambert^s coup on the 13 
October It was no essential part of Milton^s political philosophy, 
as the Letter concerning the Ruptures of the Commonwealth itself 
makes clear,^ and with the collapse of the army regime in the last 
days of the year we hear no more of it Hence the Proposalls is 
earlier in date than either The Ready and Easy Way or the Letter 
to Monk Indeed it must be more than a month earlier than The 
Ready and Easy Way, since on the 26 December, 1659, Parliament 
resumed its sitting, and Milton^s suggestion that the Parliament be 
again treated with to sit shows conclusively that he was writmg 
before this event occuired and even before it became obvious that it 
was going to occur. 

On the other hand, the Proposalls contains an emphatic state- 
ment that members of the grand or supreme council should have life 
tenure This prmciple is a central feature of both The Ready and 
Easy Way and the Letter to Monk ® Now it is true that the idea 
appeals also in the Letter concerning the Ruptures of the Common-^ 
wealth,^ but it is there much less msistently advocated than m the 
later documents Milton, mdeed, goes so far as to say that whether 

^ See their note to the Columbia text, p 501, and their earlier observa- 
tions in dQ , OLXxm, 66, 24 July, 1937 
®vi, 105 This and all subsequent references to Milton’s works are to 
the Columbia edition 

® As Professor E M Clark points out in his edition of The B^eady and 
Basy Way (Kew Haven, 1915), pp xff , the first edition was composed in 
the main between the 4 February and the 21 February, 1660 The Letter 
to Monk IS, of course, not earlier 
* VI, 102-03 « VI, 126, 108-09 ®vi, 105 
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the CiYil Government be an annual Democracy, or a perpetual 
Aristocracy, is not to me a Consideration for the Extremities 
wherein we are,” ^ but in The Ready and Easy Way he will admit as 
an alternative to life tenure only a restricted rotation, and he argues 
against this with all the resources at his command ® Clearly the 
movement of Milton^s thought from October, 1659, to February, 
1660, was toward greater insistence on the prmciple of life tenure 
for members of the supreme council and less willingness to make 
concessions regarding it Prom these circumstances it would seem 
that the Proposalls is certainly later than the Letter concerning the 
Ruptures of the Commonwealth There are other facts which point 
to the same conclusion The Letter is the product of obvious haste. 
Its ideas aie not clearly and sharply defined, and there is evidence, 
as Masson pointed out,® that it was written when Milton, preoc- 
cupied with the question of ecclesiastical reform, was jolted by 
Lambert^s coup into realization that a political settlement was the 
real question of the hour On the other hand, the ideas in the 
Proposalls, like those in The Ready and Easy Way, are sharply and 
definitely defined in a manner which mdicates that they were 
considered judgments 

I conclude that the Proposalls was written between the 20 October 
and the 26 December, 1659, and certainly at least some days removed 
from either extreme This date means that the document, whether 
it be an independent tract, as Professors Mabbott and French 
believe,^® or whether it is an early draft of The Ready and Easy 
Way, as was suggested in the auction catalogue which listed iV^ 
marks a stage in the development of Milton^s political thought in 
the crucial period from October, 1659, to February, 1660, and it is 
possibly in this fact that its mam significance resides. Inasmuch 
as the proposal concerning the life tenure of the army officers is the 
mam difference between it and The Ready and Easy Way, the 
Proposalls shows that m most essentials the ideas which Milton 
embodied m February in his elaborated plan for a free common- 
wealth had taken defeite form in his mind before the end of the 
preceding year.^^ The point is not unimportant, for a comparison 

Ih^d ® L%fe of Melton, v, 628 Ihid 

« VI, 127 ff xvni, 501 

Common to the two works are the setting up of abjuration of a single 
person as a requirement for eligibility to the government, the idea that the 
attempt to control religion is the source of many, if indeed not most, of 
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marriage to the Lady Honora had ^nst been given as fourteen 
years subsequent to his son^s birth 

A record of one mistress, three wives, and one son ascribed to 
the wiong mother required further search The Ashstead Records 
offered a more surprising entry Sir Eobert married 

I Mrs Uphill — second wife according to Edmondson If Mrs Up- 
hill was his first wife, he must have been a widower at 24 as his son, by 
Lady Honora, was born in 1651 

II Honora O^Bnen, coheir of Henry Earl of Thomond Edm gives the 
lady the position of first wife 

III Annabella Dives, said to be the eldest dau of John Dives, d 1728 ® 

A third account, Memormls of the Howard Family^ states that he 
had four wives ® This statement is confirmed by Collins’s Peerage ^ 

Investigation of original sources was imperative. The Rev. G 
Herbert J eudwine, rector of Church Oakley, Basingstoke, Hants , 
arranged a visit to his church, where the parish register, a single 
volume in which all entries since 1559 have been made, yielded the 
followmg mformation 

Sr Eobert Howard son of ye Earle of Berks and Mrs Anna Kingsmill 
second daughter of Richard Kingsmill of Malhanger were married y® first 
of Februarie 1644 (H S 1645) 

Mr. Montague Summers, perhaps followmg the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, says 1646 was the date of the marriage, but this is 
obviously impossible as the oldest son, Eobert, was born Februarie 
1645.’’^ Under the date 1650 there appears 

Thomas Howard sonne of Sr Robert Howard was baptized the twentie 
first day of February 1650 (K S 1651) 

Ann Kingsmill is obviously the mother of Thomas Ko record, 
however, has been found of her death 

On the 10th of August, 1665, Howard married the Lady Honoria 
(the spelling Honora does not appear in any of the official docu- 
ments which I found) She was the daughter of Henry, fifth Earl 

® A C Lomax, Borne Records of the Ashstead Estate and of its Roioard 
Possessors, Appendix, Pedigree of the Earls of Berkshire Litchfield, 1873 

* Henry Howard, IndioaUons of Memorials, Monuments, Paintings, and 
Engravings of Persons of the Howard Family (Corby Castle, 1834), I, 69 

* Arthur Collins, The Peerage of England, ed Brydges, m, 162 
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of Thomond, from whom she inherited considerable wealth A 
strong royalist, Thomond had been given power of 

treating and parleying with Rebels and Traitors He bad twenty shillings 
a day by grant under the Privy Seal By will in 1617 he bequeathed £2000 
to his daughters Ann and Honora, as an increase in their fortunes Dying 
without male heirs his dau became coheiresses ® 

This date 1617 mdicates that the Lady Honoria was several years 
older than Sir Robert (who was not born until 1626), a fact which 
may largely account for his indifference to anythmg bnt her fortune 
In addition to her father^s wealth, she inherited extensive holdings 
from her first husband, Sir Francis Bnglefield of Wiltshire, who 
had died in May, 1665 He left her the manor of Wooten Bassett 
(esteemed at £2000 a year and later sold for £36,000) as well as 
the adjacent manor house of Vasterne This latter property had a 
long and honorable history Mary I bestowed Vasterne and Wooten 
Bassett, then part of the Queen^s dower lands, upon Sir Francis 
Englefield early in 1655/6 An ardent Romanist, he forfeited under 
Elizabeth, but after his execution in 1587 for mixing in the affairs 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, the family regained possession ® The 
Lady Honoria was in every respect the equal of Howard, now a 
favorite of Charles II, and their marriage was arranged by the 
king 

Whether Howard had any affection for his second wife we may 
well question, for by October, 1666, his affair with Susanna Uphill, 
one of the actresses of the Kmg^s Theatre, was well known By 
the following spring his free use of his new wife^s money had 
brought their relations to an impasse About the middle of March 
Lady Honoria petitioned for relief because Sir Robert had fallen 
far from the promise made at the time of marriage ” ^ On the six- 
teenth the Lord Chancellor wrote to Lord Arlington that he had 
begun a reply to his letter "when the king came m . , . The Kmg 
having recommended her such a husband, cannot refuse to take 
notice of her complaint”® On the seventeenth Arlington wrote 
that the King had referred the case to several eminent noblemen. 

® Ashstead Records, p 59 

^ Ethel M Richardson, The Lion and the Rose ( London, n d ) , p 257 
^ Evelyn, Diary, 18 October, 1666 
® State Papers Domestic, Entry Book no 18, p 246 
® Ilid , V 194, no 33 
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But apparently nothing was done. On the twenty-first the Lady 
Honona, now rather desperate, repeated her petition 

Whereas Robt Howard for a year past hath refused to cohabit wt^ ye 
petier but left her for some time but 6£ a week toward the supporting her 
selfe family & the keeping of a coach (Tho he and his children are by ye 
peter estate enabled to live bontifully) but for the space of five weeks last 
past, he hath forbidden tradesmen to trust her, wherby she is exposed to 
much hardship and must be in a starving condition & Rob^ did declare yt 
he would put ye pet®? m a chamber & she should live on bread and water & 
only have 5d a week And upon severall occasions profes^h ye peter to sub 
mitt he at his mercy wch she dares not doo having already found sorow 
and crewel usage by him 

She asks for an Act of Parliament that she may support herself in 
a manner suitable to her birth and fortune Some settlement 
of their domestic difficulties was apparently reached, perhaps the 
Indenture referred to in her will as of 1671 A letter from John 
Verney 26 April, 1676, states that Sir Robert had sold Wooten 
Bassett for £36,000 of which his lady is to have eight/^ 

The final record in this marriage is found in the will of the Lady 
Honoria, dated 6 September, 1676, and proved on the 12th of the 
same month 

I the Lady Honona Howard wife to Robert Howard knight by vertue 
of and in pursuance of Power to me allowed by our Indenture bearing date 
the twentieth day of October in the two and twentieth year of Ins now 
Majesties Raigne made between Robert and myselfe . do make and 
ordain this my last will and Testament as followeth First I comend 
my body to be buried as near as conveniently may be to the place where my 
former husband Sr Francis Englefield Baronett deceased was buried in the 
Englefield Church Likewise it is my desire to have noe other monu- 
ment or Tombe over my dead body than a Convenient Black marble polished 
which I would have laid over Francis Englefield and myselfe, 

Auy doubt which these provisions might leave as to her attitude 
toward Sir Robert is dispelled by a further clause. After a large 
number of bequests, such as one to the Earl of Anglesey for fifty 
pounds to buy a mourning ring, ten pounds to the minister who 
should read her burial service, full mourning and a yeaPs wages to 
all her servants, fifty pounds to her Executors to buy them moum- 

V 218, no 63 

Hist MSS Com. 7th Report, appendix, p 467 
122 Bence 
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mg and another fifty " for a Legacie to buy each of them a ring,^^ 
there occurs one crisp statement ^^Item unto Robert Howard 
one shillmg 

On Saturday, May 2, 1668, there was produced at Lincoln^s Inn 
Fields ShadwelFs play called the Sullen Lovers or the ImperUnents 
In this play Sir Robert was openly caricatured as Sir Positive-at- 
All and Mrs. Uphill as Lady Vaine Although she had played only 
small roles, she was one of Killegrew^s earliest actresses and was 
well known to the theatre-gomg public Theophilus Cibber wrote 
of this play 

Thomas Shadwell the poet was so angry with the knight for his super- 
cilious domineering manner of behaving, that he points him out under the 
name of Sir Positive At-All, one of the characters in the Sullen Lovers or 
the ImperUnence, and among the same persons is the Lady Vaine, a 
Courtesan, which the wits understood to be the mistress of Sir Robert 
Howard, whom he afterward thought proper to marry 

Mr Summers in The Playhouse of Pepys says that on the death of 
Howard^s second wife (which he erroneously places in 1678) 
Susanna Uphill was wedded to her constant admirer ” Anthony 
k Wood referring to the Sullen Lovers states 

Among the persons is the Lady Vaine which the wits then under- 
stood to be the miss of Sir Robert Howard, whom, after he had for some 
time kept, he made her his wife 

As register after register failed to produce any record of the mar- 
riage, I was inclmed to doubt whether it had actually taken place 
In the official Westminster Register, however, I found a reference to 
his relict Annabella as his fourth wife,^^ so we may ap- 
parently accept as fact that Susanna Uphill was Sir Roberf s third 
wife. 

That Annabella Dives was Howard^s last wife is accepted by all 
biographers Luttrell on Tuesday February 28, 1692/3, wrote. 
Sir Robert Howard on Sunday last married young Mrs Dives, 
maid of honor to the princesse, aged about 18"^^ She was the 
daughter of John Dives, esq. Clerk of the Privy Council.^® The 
Ashstead Recoi ds says of her 

Lives of the Poets, m, 58 Athenae Oxomenses, in, 595 

167 i«P 243 

Luttrell, A Brief Belutwn of State Affavrs, m, 45 
Westminster Register, p 243 
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In 1698 the songs of Purcell were published with dedication to Lady 
Howard, who, as there alleged, possessed “extraordinary skill m music 
She had been a pupil of Purcell and some of his best music composi- 
tions were made for her entertainment and recommended by her peiform- 
ance Her Ladyship has placed a tablet to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey 

Howard died 3 September, 1698, and was buried in St. John the 
Baptistes Chapel, Westminster, on the eighth On the day of the 
funeral Lnttrell wrote, He left by will to his lady 40,000£ 
Howard^s own will proved 7 September, 1698, indicates a very 
different attitude toward the young Lady Howard from that shown 
to Lady Honoria 

I do give devise and bequeath unto my most dear and affectionate wife 
Dame Annabella Howard all my share part and proportion of all profits 
benefits and advantages that may in any way arise 

Among these benefits and advantages was an estate (estimated by 
Lnttrell to be worth £8,000 a year) which had been bequeathed him 
by Philadelphia, Lady Wentworth, in her will (dated April, 1696, 
and proved in May) and which in his will Sir Eobert took great 
pains to guarantee to his wife. His said loving wife was made 
sole executnx This fact and the signature as witness of John 
Dyre (undoubtedly Annabella^s father) proves conclusively that 
Sir Eobert found his fourth marriage highly satisfactory Only 
eighteen years of age, a talented musician, with entree to the inner 
court circle, Lady Howard perhaps did not mmd too much that her 
husband was old and suffered from the gout She was mistress of 
his official Lqndon residence and of Ashsteed, where, six months 
after her marriage, she had the honor of entertaming the Queen.^® 
Moreover, she did not long mourn him, for she " remarried Eev 
Edward Martin of Somerton Co Oxford, and was buried at Ham- 
mersmith Midx 7 Sept, 1728.""^ 

Flokbnoe E Scott 

XJnvoersvty of Southern OaUforma 


«P 55 

Westminster Register, loo cit 
Luttrell, op oit , iv, 424 
201 Lort, 

Luttrell, op oit., p 56 
Westmmster Register, p 243 
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SOME PLAGIARISMS IN 17TH CENTURY BOOKS OF 
ADVICE TO CHILDREN 

In the ideas advanced in the many books of advice to children and 
youth in the seventeenth century there is naturally a good deal of 
similarity, for prudent and anxious parents, then as now, were con- 
cerned rather with perpetuating the truths of common experience 
than with testing newfangled theories But sometimes the verbal 
similarities in these books are too close to be the result merely of 
common ideas. Lord Bnrghley^s Oertaine precepts or dvreotions for 
the well ordering of a man's life, for instance, one of the most 
frequently reissued works of advice in the period, found towards the 
end of the century an admirer and copier m Sir Daniel Fleming 
the Advice to a Son ascribed to Fleming is simply a transcript of 
Burghley And earlier m the century the Earl of Derby (1607-51) 
set down a Second Letter to his Son Charles Lord Strange, ^ 
also merely a transcript of Burghley, without noting that the letter 
was not an original composition. Though these two instances of 
copying have already been noted,® some others have apparently not. 

Francis Osborne^s Advice to a Son (1656) created much more of 
stir than did Burghley^s Precepts.^ Despite its popularity, however 
there was an attempt in 1669 to pass off The Last Advice of Mr, 
Ben Alexander To Eis Children as an original work.^ It 
consists of two parts In the second, Containing Generali And 

^ In Chetham Soc , Eemmns, lxx, 42-47 

®Tlie first by W Sloane, "Sir Darnel I’leming’s Plagiarism of Ixird 
BnrgMey/’ PQ , xni (1934), 302-4, the second by Paul V Jones, The 
Eousehold of a Tudor Nobleman (XJrbana, 1917), p 24 Cf also V B 
Heltzel in Sunt Lib Bull , April, 1937, p 69, on the muddle created by at- 
tributing to an Earl of Bedford tbe Advioe to his Son by Bicbard, Earl of 
Carberry 

® Cf the Advice to a SoUf ed E A Parry, London, 1896, Introduction, 
SAB Betz, "A Study of Francis Osborne’s 'Advice to a Son,”^ m 
Seventeenth Century Studies Second Series, ed Robert Shafer, Princeton, 
1937, and John E Mason, Gentlefolk in the Making (Philadelphia, 1935), 
pp 75, 76, 81, 104, 159, and 176 

* The title-page describes the author as " Late Minister of West-Mark- 
ham,” Kottinghamshire A Benjamin Alexander was admitted a pensioner 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, at Easter term, 1635, and received 
his B A m 1638-9 (Cf The Book of Matriculations and Degrees, 

1659, compiled by J and J A Venn, Cambridge, 1913 ) 
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Particular Advice, Touching Eeligion, Opinion, Morality, Govern- 
ment, Study, Marriage, the precepts are all merely diluted versions 
of those in Osborne, except in the section on marriage There 
Alexander shies away from the cynical misogyny which was a 
partial cause of the furore created by Osborne^s work, and contents 
himself with seven small and very general precepts Otherwise every 
idea and most of the phrasing, though somewhat watered, come 
from Osborne Even the minister of West Markham^s comments 
on religion come from Osborne, in spite of the fact that the godly 
ministers had previously tried to suppress the Adv%ce to a Son by 
laymg charges before the Oxford authorities that the religious 
teachings in the book tended to atheism 

Anothei and a more obvious case of borrowing from Osborne 
appears in the Twenty FreceptSy Or, Buies of Advice to a Son 
By a late Eminent Lawyer (1682), a single sheet printed on both 
sides.® This is a patchwork of sentences taken bodily from Osboine, 
the wording practically identical Each of the twenty precepts 
comprises one, two, or three admonitions from various sections of 
Osborne^s book ® 

More serious than these borrowings from Osborne and Burghley, 
however, has been the maccuiate attribution of the Advice To a 
Young Lordy Written dy liis Father (1691) to Thomas, fifth Baron 
Fairfax ^ For the work is clearly a condensation with blight re- 

® Copies in Brit Mus and Bodleian David Ogg, in his England the 
Re%gn of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), ix, 705, cites and summarizes these 
twenty precepts without apparently knowing that they are really Osborne’s, 
produced nearly thirty years before 

®Most of the precepts (N'os 1-6, 17, and 18) are taken from Osborne’s 
first chapter, on study Almost as many (Fos 9 14 and 16) are from his 
fourth chapter, on government Precepts 7 and 19 are from Osborne’s 
second chapter, on marriage Precepts 16 and 20 are from his fifth chapter, 
on religion And precept 8 is from his third chapter, on travel 

Edward Aiber lists the Advice To a Yowag Lord in the Term Catalogues 
(n, 385), in the title-index to which (n, 610) he gives the author’s name as 
T Fairfax Halkett and Laing, in the Diet of Anon and Pseudon Lit , 
attribute the Advice to Fairfax and cite Arber, n, 610 The Advice is 
entered in the revised British Museum catalogue under its title, and the 
supposed author’s name, Thomas Fairfax, 5th Baron Fairfax, is supplied 
in brackets along with a cautionary question-mark. The book is listed, 
along with Fairfax’s name and a question-mark in parentheses, in Gertrude 
E Noyes’ Bibliography of Courtesy and Conduct Boohs in Seventeenth- 
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visions of the Instructions to a Son (printed at Edinburgh, and 
reprinted at London for D Trench, 1661), written by Archibald 
Campbell first Marquis of Argyle R Baldwin, the publisher of the 
Advice To a Young Lord in 1691, also published a 1689 edition of 
Argyle^s Instructions, All the references that had been made in 
the Instructions to Scotland, to the fallen glory of the Campbells, 
and to Argyle^s own fate, are deleted from the Advice To a Young 
Lord Each time the Instructions speak of the Kirk, the Advice 
refers to the Church Aside from those changes, Argyle^s 2nd 
chapter is the same as the Advice^ chapter 4 (^^Of Mairiage^^) , 
his 3rd chapter the same as the Advice^ chapter 6 ("Of the 
Court , his 4th the same as chapter 7 ("Of Friendships^) , his 
5th the same as chapter 3 ("Of Travels) his 8th the same as 
chapter 2 ("Of Study and Exercise ^s) , and his 9th the same as 
chapter 8 ("Of Pleasure and Idleness ”) Argyle^s chapters " Of 
Tenants and other concerns of Estate and " Considerations of 
Lifers and the collected maxims of state are omitted from the 
Advice, the tenth chapter of which, " Of Conversation,^^ is entirely 
new The fifth chapter m the Advice^ "Of House-keeping and 
Hospitality,” which parallels Argyle^s sixth chapter, slightly ex- 
pands Argyle^s denunciation of drimkenness The first chapter in 
the Advice, like that in Argyle, concerns religion, but of necessity 
the two differ considerably, yet the Advice still retains some turns 
of phrase from Argyle, occasionally a whole sentence, sometimes 
even a whole paragraph Despite the changes which have been 
made, however, the Advice To a Young Lord remains essentially 
and definitely the work of Argyle There is no good reason why it 
should be attributed to the fifth Lord Fairfax 

William Sloane 

EamtUon College 


"HOBGOBLIN RUNNE AWAY WITH THE GARLAND 
FROM APOLLO ” 

For some time now, Spenserian scholars have been studying the 
place of Arthurian legend in Elizabethan literature The conclu- 


Century England, New Haven, 1937 Tke Advice, as far as I know, was 
always published anonymously 
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sions at which they have arrived, and which are now generally 
accepted, may be summarized briefly ^ 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Polydore Vergil attacked the 
historical authenticity of the Arthurian epic His challenge was taken up 
by native English antiquarians, who sought to prove not only the truth of 
the Arthurian story but also the right of the Tudor family to claim direct 
descent, both physical and spiritual, from Arthm For the men of the 
later sixteenth century, therefore, the legend of Arthur became a vehicle 
of nationalist and patriotic emotions, and Elizabeth herself was regarded 
as a kind of reincarnation of her distant ancestor Spenser, by making 
Arthur the central figure of The Faerie Queene, was appealing to nationalist 
rather than romantic sentiments in his readers 

Such, in essence, are the views which are now held , and it must 
be admitted that they are persuasive and well buttressed by evi- 
dence We cannot, however, accept these views uncritically If it 
IS true that for some men of the sixteenth century the Arthurian 
legends were a great patriotic epic, it is none the less true that for 
other men of the same period they were superstitious and dangerous 
fables. 

We are all acquainted with Gabriel Harvey^s famous characteriza- 
tion of The Faene Queene as ^^Edbgdblm runne away with the 
Garland from Apollo ” ^ This remark has been universally taken 
as an indication of Harvey’s temperamental inability to respond to 
romantic poetry. In fact, many critics have taken it as a sign of 
Harvey’s lack of any poetic taste Even his most sympathetic 
editor has been compelled to say of him 

What failed him was that play of mind which can delight in dreams and 
shadows and music — ^what we call pure imagination, and there is no greater 
example of it than his faint praise of the Faery Queene in this letter ® 

It IS possible, however, that Harvey was not referring to the 
poetry of Spenser’s masterpiece, but to its general plan and its 
intended use of certain material, and that by Hohgdbhn he meant 

* For an extended treatment of the thesis here summarized, see Edwin 
Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser*s Eistorical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), and 
Charles Bowie Milliean’s Spenser and the Table Round (Cambridge, 1932) 

®In his Three Proper and Wittie Familiar Letters, 1580 See The 
Poetical Worhs of Edmund Spenser, ed Smith and de Selmcourt (London, 
1924), p 628 

® G C Moore Smith, ed , Gabriel ffarvey^s Marginalia ( Stratford-upon 
Avon, 1913), p 31 


2 
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barbaric and irrational legend This possibility becomes a distinct 
probability when we study a treatise by John Harvey, brother of 
Gabriel, which was published in 1588 A Discoursive Prohleme^ 
IS a work of the first importance for the ciitic of Spenser, but it 
has been almost completely neglected up to now ® 

The book is a blistering attack upon the literary underwoild of 
prophetic writings and ballads Harley clearly regards such woiks 
as harmful to true morality and religion, and incitements to sedi- 
tion , and of all the false, cosening tales which he attacks, none are 
more bitterly criticized than those associated with the figure of 
Arthur The principal heroes of the new philosophy and the new 
science are invoked by Harvey against the coiners of prophecies, 
for he regards himself as the defender of rationalism, and the 
attack upon prophetic writings as the attack upon superstition and 
Ignorance 

The best way to indicate the importance of A Bucoursive Frol- 
leme is by a series of direct quotations from the text They are 
given without commentary, for they need none 

1 [Dedication to Sir Christopher Hatton ] 

No man either knoweth better, or can deeplier consider, than your Lordship, 
how notoriously and perilously the world hath continually from time to 
time beene abused, and in sort cosened with supposed prophesies, and 
counterfet soothsayings, devised either for unknowen, or for ungracious 
and lewd causes intending at least Comicall sturs, but commonly fostering 
tragicall commotions Not onely forraine histones, both old and new, in 
all languages, as well learned, as vulgar but also our owne British and 
English Chronicles (as your Lordship best remembreth ) ® 

2 Nay, is any devise easier, or any practise readier, than to forge a 
blinde prophesie, or to come a counterfet tale or finally, to revive 
somme forlorne Merlin, or Pierce Plowman, or Nostradame, or the like 
supposed prophet? Alas, is this wise world so simple, to beleeve so foolish 
toyes, devised to mocke apes, and delude children? 


*A/ DISCOURSIVE PRO-/BLEME concer-/ning Prophesies,/ How far 
they are to be valued, or credi-/ted, according to the surest rules and/ 
dtrecttons %n DtvtmUe, PMloso-/ fhiQ, Astrologie, and other /learmng / 

By I H Physition / Printed at London, by John/ Jackson, for RtchardI 
Watkms / 1588 

® It IS quoted in a footnote in Dr Mary Parmenter’s article, “ Spenser 
Twelve Aeglogues Proporttonahle to the Twelve Monethes/^ BLE, in ( 1986 ) , 
197 

« A Discoursive Probleme, sig A4r p 2 (BD) 
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3 Lift up your eies, and looke into the Divimtie Schooles were Saint 
Augustine, S lerom, S Ambrose, S Gregone, or any notable Divine, either 
ancient or moderne, coiners or fosterers of prophesies’ Descend to the 
Mathematical! Schooles, heare you any such matter from the mouthes of 
Ptolomie, Copernicus, Rheniholdus, lofrancus, Offusius, or any singular 
Mathematician’ Proceede to the Philosophical! chaire and will Aristotle, 
Plinie, Cardane, Scalliger, Pamus or any excellent philosopher, busy your 
brains with any such raving, and senselesse conceits ? ® 

4 My selfe have as well purposely, as incidently run over many pro 
phesies fathered upon Merlin, yea, more, I dare say, than ever that counter 
fet wrot, some in verse, othersome m prose, some in latin, othersome in 
english some written, some imprinted some in common letters, othersome 
in new founde Alphabets, and mysticall characters ® 

5 For what a Godsname can we thinke of [this prophetic writer’s] 
other covenous, and sophisticall devises, or rather diabolicall practises, 
wherewith he, or the divel in him, deluded and beguiled the simpler sort 

Or what reckoning is indeede to be made of his Irish Lions, hideous 
woolves, despituous Antilops, griphins, buls, beares, foxes, moldwarps, 
swans, bussards, cranes, cocks, owles, and other fierce or tame creatures, 
are they not meere gewgawes to delight children, and very toyish cranks 
to mocke Apes?^® 

6 Everie age, every country, and every toong, howsoever barbarous, or 
civill, affordeth ynough, and ynough examples both of the learneder, and 
unlearneder stamper but of what better credit, or more value, than the 
tales of Robin hood, or the fables of Robin goodfelow & the Fairies, or the 
woonderous acts of Howleglasse, or the wizardly fortune-tellings of the 
runnagate counterfet AEgyptians, commonly termed Gypsies ? 

7 Now touching the Finall why, or the general! and speciall ends there- 
of, were not these extravagant prophea^-?s, mostwhat** invented and published 
to some such great hohe effect as the tales of Hobgoblin, Robin Goodfellow, 
Hogmagog, Queene Grogorton, king Arthur, Bevis of Southhampton, Launce- 
lot du Lake, Sir Tristram, Thomas of Lancaster, John h Gaunt, Guy of 
Warwike, Orlando furioso, Amadis du Gaul, Robin Hood and little John, 
Frier Tuck and maid Marian, with a thousand such Legendaries, in all 
languages, vz to busie the minds of the vulgar sort, or to set their heads 
aworke withal, and to avert their conceits from the consideration of serious, 
and graver matters, by feeding their humors, and delighting their fansies 
with such fabulous and ludicrous toyes 

These excerpts from A Discoursive Prohleme are significant in 
many respects. They indicate the great vogue of prophetic litera- 
ture in the late sixteenth century, they show that the Arthurian 

« Ibid, p 6 (B3r) 

p 62 (H2v) p 63 (I4r) 

64-55 {H3T.H4t) pp 68-69 (K27-E:3r) 
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legends were associated with such other folk material as the stories 
of Hobgoblin and Eobm Goodfellow, and, most important of all, 
they reveal that the Puritan mind was scandalized by the nature 
and popularity of prophetic writings Bach one of these points 
calls for extended investigation and discussion. This brief note is 
intended only to call attention to the problems involved 

Above all, this note is intended to clear the reputation of Gabriel 
Harvey His phrase, Hobgoblin runne away with the Garland 
from Apollo, was not the utterance of a man without poetic feel- 
ing, but an acute and discerning criticism of The Faene Queene 
from the standpoint of a classicist If we look at Harvey as the 
champion of humanism against medievalism, we shall understand 
and perhaps approve, the essential spirit of his remarks on Spenser^s 
work. 

Sidney Thomas 

College of the City of New York 


E S DALLAS IN TEOLLOPFS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

In Anthony Trollope^s Autoliography, that repository of valuable 
information on the professional problems of Victorian writers, the 
author seveiely eemwes conniva,nce„ between writers and the critics 
of their work, and relates the followmg incident as an illustration 

Some years since, a critic of tlie day, a gentleman well known tken in 
literary circles, showed me the manuscript of a book recently published, 
the work of a popular author It was handsomely bound, and was a valu- 
able and desirable possession It had just been given to him by the author, 
as an acknowledgment for a laudatory review in one of the leading journals 
of the day As I was expressly asked whether I did not regard such a token 
as a sign of grace both in the giver and the receiver, I said that I thought 
that it should neither have been given nor have been taken My theory 
was repudiated with scorn, and I was told that I was strait-laced, visionary 
and impracticable » In all that the damage did not he in the fact of that 
one present, but in the feeling on the part of the critic that his office was 
not debased by the acceptance of presents from those whom he criticized ^ 


I intend to treat these problems in a forthcoming paper 
'^Autobiography of Anthony Trollope (New York, 1883), 202 All refer- 
ences are to this edition of the Autobiography 
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The " critic of the dav seems to have been E S Dallas/ the 

popular author Charles Dickens^ and the present the manu- 
script of Our Mutual Friend The story was told by Kate Pield as 
early as 1874, and has been repeated m more recent years 

If I remember rightly, when ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend ” first appeared, E S 
Dallas, a biilliant journalist, wrotei an appreciative review of it for ‘‘The 
London Times,” which largely increased the sale of the book, and fully 
established its success In grateful acknowledgment of this review, 

Dickens presented the manuscript work to Mr Dallas 

The review was published in The Times on November 29, 1865 ^ 
The autograph on the fly-leaf of the first volume of the manuscript 
IS dated Thursday, Fourth January, 1866 ” ® 

On anothei page of his Autobiography^ Trollope remarks that 
three articles in The Times on his The West Indies and the Spanish 
Mam ‘‘ made the fortune of the book,^^ and that ‘‘ by that criticism 
I was much raised in my position as an author Then he adds this 
comment 

* Author of The Gray Sciencet and literary reviewer for The Times during 
the eighteen-fifties and sixties 

® “ Our Mutual Friend in Manuscript,” Sorihne'Fs Monthly ^ vm (1874), 
472 See also J Holt Schooling, “Dickens’s Manuscripts,” 8trand Maga- 
zine, xt (1896), 40, and Thomas Wright, The Life of Charles Dickens 
(London, 1935), 315 According to Schooling, “Shortly after Charles 
Dickens died, Mr Dallas sold the manuscript, and it was bought by Mr. 
George W Childs, of Philadelphia, for a large sum ” The librarian of the 
Drexel Institute Library has informed me that Mr Childs presented the 
manuscript to the Library in 1891 

* The article is ascribed to Dallas in the editorial diaries of The Times, 
according to information made available to the writer through the courtesy 
of Sir Bruce Richmond It was not the wholly “ laudatory review ” that 
Trollope implies Dallas found serious faults in the novel its beginning 
dragged, and Dickens’ attempt at a “ Social Chorus ” only interrupted the 
story “ Mr* Veneering, and the Veneering set of people are so poor of wit 
and so dull of feeling that Mr Dickens has hard work to galvanize them 
into something like vitality,” wrote Dallas As long as the book was not 
wholly condemned, the publicity of a three-column notice in The Times 
would have affected its sale It was for the publicity, as well as for the 
qualified praise o-f the critic, that Dickens was grateful. Had he known, 
and had he been interested in further disqualifying the critic, Trollope 
might have pointed out that only a few months before the review appeared, 
Dickens had written to Lord Russell on behalf of Dallas’ candidacy for the 
Chair of English Literature in the XJniveisity of Edinburgh See The 
Letters of Charles Dickens (New York, 1879), H, 275-6 

» Field, op cit , p 472, 
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I afterwards became acquainted with the wiitei of those ai tides, the 
contributor himself informing me that ha had written them I told him 
that he had done me a greater service than can often be done by one man 
to anothei, but that I was. under no obligation to him I do not think 
that he saw the matter in quite the same light ® ^ 

Again, the writer was Dallas, for it was he who reviewed Trollope^s 
book m The Times in Jannaiy, 1860 And it must have been very 
shortly aftei wards that Tiollope became acquainted with Dallas, for 
the latter is mentioned as among those whom Tiollope met ^^for 
the first time at a sumptuous dinner given by George Smith, 
in the same Januaiy, for contributors to the then newly founded 
Cornhill Magazine ^ 

As for the unfavorable light m which Dallas appears in these 
references, it should be pointed out that Trollope^s memory of him 
was peihaps inevitably unpleasant, for it had been Dallas^ mis- 
f 01 tune to be editor of Once a Weeh when the publishers of that 
journal were forced to withhold The Vicai of Bullhampton, contrary 
to then contract with Trollope, m favor of a novel by Victor Hugo.® 
It IS interesting to note that, although Dallas died several years 
before the Autobiography was published, Trollope’s disagreeable 
leferences to him are anonymous, but when he is mentioned by name 
in connection with Smith’s dinner, he is Dallas, who for a time 
was liteiary ciitic to The Times, and who certamly m that capacity 
did belter work than has since appeared in the same department ” 

Jale XJmveisity PKAlsrOIS X. EOBLLINGBK 


® P 103 Trollope's testimony regarding tke commercial value of a favor- 
able notice in The Times throws light on George Eliot's remark m a letter 
to her publishei in 1859 The best news from London hitherto is that 
Mr Dallas is an enthusiastic admirer of Adam ” William Tinsley heard 
it said ” and could quite believe it, that The Times review of the Life of 
G-eorge Stephenson was worth a good deal over a thousand pounds to 
Samuel Smiles " See George Miofs Life as Related in Mer Letters and 
Journals f ed J W Cross (New York, 1885), in, 64, and William Tinsley, 
Random Recollections of an Old Publisher (London, 1900), x, 129 

“^According to a list of Dallas' contiibutions, taken from the editorial 
diaries of The Times, There seem to have been two, rather than three 
articles, published on January 6 and 18, 1860 
^ Autobio gi aphy, p 138 

^Ibid, pp 246-7 Again the reference to Dallas is anonymous Mr 
Michael Sadleir has given a complete account of the affair in Trollope, 
A Commentary (London, 1927), 296-8 
wrtid,p 119. 
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THE LETTEES OE EALPH WALDO EMERSON ADDENDA 

The twa letters here reproduced aie significant, not so iniicli fox 
their content, but because they form links m the chronology estab- 
lished by Ralph L Rusk in his recently published edition of The 
Letters of Ralph Waldo Emeison (New York, 1939) Both of them 
are listed by Mr Rusk but have not been published or located The 
manuscripts are now in the possession of the Yale University 
Library ^ 

In, II, 384, Mr Rusk mentions a letter 

To , Concord, March 12, 1841 

[MS listed in the American Autograph Shop, May, 1936, 
described as referring to a letter from Carlyle ] 

The text of the following letter to an unknown correspondent, who 
has asked Emerson for autograph material, fits this description: 

Concord, 12 March, 1841 

My dear Sir 

I am sorry not to find today anything to send you but a strip from 
Carlyle ^ I have one note from Milnes,® which I thought I could easily give 
your friend, but on looking at it, it is a compliment not quite becoming to 
send away. I have two letters from Sterling,* but neither of them present 


^ The Yale University Library also owns the following unpublished notes, 
listed or connected with items listed by Mr Rusk ( 1 ) Autograph note 
signed, to W S Robinson, dated, Concord 16t*» July [1867?], and referring 
probably to Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa oration of July 18, 1867 (see Rusk, 
VI, 569) , (2) Autograph note, to Mrs Jean Davenport Lander, dated, 
Concord, Mass^ts 30 December [1876] (see Rusk, vi, 300) The Library is 
also in the possession of an autograph note signed, to an unknown corre- 
spondent, dated, Concord 16 Oct [no year], and written concerning a lec- 
ture This note is apparently not listed by Mr Rusk The Forbes Library, 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, has an autograph note signed, to Sidney 
Edwin Bridgman, dated, Concord Mass 25 May 1865, and giving the price 
of a lecture (cf Rusk, iv, 524) 

* The enclosure is a fragment of about four hundred words, clipped from 
a letter written by Thomas Carlyle to Emerson In it the four Gospels are 
compared to cash accounts 

®The English poet, Richard Monckton Milnes, first Lord Houghton 
(1809-1885) 

* John Sterling (1806-1844), English author 
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any detachable part to the scissors except the signature, which, I think 
you said, you did not want In Carlyle’s letters, of which I have a gieat 
many, I only found a single one from which an [sic] sentence could he cut 
away, without interfering with something on the next page But I will 
bear in mind your friend’s wish, & perhaps ere long I can send her another 
name 

Your friend & servant 
R Waldo Emerson 

In IV, 248, Mr Eusk suggests the existence of a letter wiitten 
by Emerson, 

To Emily Mebvine Drtoy, Concord’ April c 17? 1851 

[Emily Mervme Drury, Canandaigua, N Y, May 8 (endorsed 1851), 
thanked Emerson for the “ kind note ” she had received three (or two’ ) 
weeks since, she also mentioned a copy of the Bhagavadgita which he 
had lent her ] 

This letter may now be identified as one which Emerson wrote on 
April 14, 1851, to his friend, Mrs Drury,® with whom he had long 
carried on a correspondence, and to whom he is now sending a copy 
of the Oriental religious book, the Bhagavadgita, which he had first 
come to know in the eighteen forties ® The volume had made a de- 
cided impression upon him and in the letter he refers to it as 
one of the bibles of the world,” a phrase which he later incorporated 
into his essay on Books ” ^ More important to him at the moment, 
however, is his reaction to the slavery question in his home state, 
for in this letter he re-expresses his feelings on a subject which 
occupies many pages in his Journals The letter follows 

"Mrs Drury was the daughter of Captain William Mervme of the 
United States Navy and the wife of Leander M Drury, United States pen- 
sion agent at Canandaigua (1869) For other letters to her see Rusk, iv, 
passtm, V, 25, 88-89, 190-191, 234 

®He was probably familiar with the edition published under the title 
The Bhdgvdt-Geetaj or Dialogues of Kreeshnd and Arjoon translated 
Charles Wilkins (London, 1785) 

’See The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Centenary ed, 
Boston and New York, 1903-04), vn, 218, where he writes ‘^I mean the 
Bibles of the world,” and cites the Bhagavadgita as one of his examples 
The essay, " Books,” first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 
1858 Emerson and Bronson Alcott talked for some yeais of publishing a 
Bible of the Nations ” or “ a Bible for Mankind,” which would, of course, 
include the Bhagavadgita See The Journals of Bronson Alcott^ ed Odell 
Shepard (Boston, 1938), pp, 136-137, 180, 383, [385], 388, etc. 
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Concord, 14 April 1851 

My dear Mrs Drury, 

I received your kind note just as I was leaving liome for Pittsburgli, Pa ,* 
quite a montli ago The Bhagavad Geeta ® had only a day or two earlier 
set forth on its travels, because my bookseller told me, that it could not 
well find a safe carrier until their “ Tradesales ” began I hope it has 
reached you ere now and when it comes, I confide that you will remember 
my rules, not to read it except in the best houi s, & to read it as one of the 
bibles of the v-orld I am gratified, of course, that you find my books 
readable & veracious — to a degree But you have not done what you was 
charged to do, I mean, to make the exceptions, & show the vices of these 
writings But, at this moment, in the cruelty & the ignominy of the laws, 
<&. the shocking degradation of Massachusetts,^^ I have had no heart to look 
at books, or to think of anything else than how to retrieve this crime All 
sane persons are startled by the treachery not only of the officials, but of 
the controlling public of the moment, in Boston It is one sad lesson more 
to desti oy all national pride, all reliance on others ‘‘ In ourselves our 
f 1 eedom must be sought But against & over all this, we must hope, & 
firmly assure ourselves 

Your aifectionate servant, 

R W Emerson 


Neto Haven, Connecticut 


Barbara Damoist Simison 


®On March 21, 1851, Emerson began, in Pittsburgh, his series of six 
lectuies on the subject, ‘'Conduct of Life” See James Elliot Cabot, 
A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (3d ed, Boston and New York, 1888), 
U, 566-567, 754 

® One of Emerson^s several spellings of Bhagavadgita 
Emerson did business at the time with James Munroe & Company, 
134 Washington Street, Boston In a letter of May 14, 1851, quoted in 
Husk, IV, 250, he suggests that his copy of the Bhagavadgita " could be left 
at James Munroe’s ” 

Early in 1851 Emerson had been disturbed by Daniel Webster^s so-called 
treachery in supporting the Fugitive Slave Law On May third of this 
year he even went so far as to denounce Webster publicly m an address at 
Concord. 

^®Here Emerson is doubtless misquoting, paraphrasing, or quoting an 
earlier version of the sixth Ime of Wordsworth’s sonnet headed “ November, 
1806,” which leads " That in ourselves our safety must be sought” 
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PARALLELS TO SOME PASSAGES IN PROMETHEUS 

UNBOUND 

The following paiallels are presented as a slight supplement to 
the collections in Weavei^s Toward the Undeistandxng of Shelley 
(1932), Clarkes Shelley and Shakespeare,^^ PMLA , Liv, 261- 
287 (1939), and Droop’s Die Belesenhevt Shelley's (1906) They 
may serve as fresh illustrations of Shelley’s great susceptibility to 
the mfluence of other writers ^ 

To me 

Shall they become like sister antelopes 

By one fair dam, snow-white and swift as wind, 

Nursed among Uhes near a brimming stream (P ?7, in, in, 96-9) 

Thy two breasts are like two yong Roes, that are twmnes, which feed 
among the lilhes {Song of Solomon, iv, 5) 

And Conquest is dragged captive through the deep (P , iv, 556) 
When he ascended up on high, he led captivitie captive {Ephesians, iv, 8) 

In the following passage Shelley seems to have been influenced 
both by Homer and by Vergil. 

Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 
Under plumes of purple dye. 

Like rose-ensanguined ivory, 

A Shape comes now (P V ,x, 318 22) 

As when some woman staineth ivory with purple, even in such 
wise, Menelaos, were thy shapely thighs stained with hlood and thy legs 
and thy fair ankles beneath {Iliad, iv, 141-7, trans Lang, Leaf, Myers) 

Indum sanguineo veluti violavent osU o 

SI quis ehur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 

alba rosa tails virgo dabat ore colores {Aeneid, xn, 67-9) 

I know ye, and these lakes and echoes know 

The darkness and the clangour of your wings (P U , j, 459-60) 

Harpyiae et magnis quatiunt clangonbus alas {Aeneid, in, 226)® 


^Cf Pottle, Shelley and Browning (1923), p 34, n 1 That Shelley 
himself was aware of this susceptibility is implied in his Preface to The 
Cenci, footnote 2 See also the Preface to P U , the third paragraph from 
the end 

®Nitehie {Vergil and the English Poets, 1919, p 198, n 2) has noted in 
P U , 11 , 11 , 90 93 an allusion to Vergil, Eclogue vi, 31-42. 
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And new fi7 e 

From eaithquake-nfted mountains of bright snow 

Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven^s frown {P U , 166-8) 

Viden ut faces 

Splendidas quaUunt comas^ (Catullus, LXI, 77 8 [cf 94 5])» 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray (P TJ , li, v, 100) 

suggests Horace^s metaphorical use of the ocean in his Ode to 
Pyrrha (i, v, 5-12) 

Pity the self despising slaves of Heaven, 

Not me, v>ith%n whose mtnd sits peace serene. 

As light in the sun, throned (P TJ , i, 429-31) * 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 

It IS enthroned in the hearts of kings {Merchant of Yemce, iv, i, 192-3) 
For men weie slowly kilted by frowns and smiles (P Z7 , i, 690) 

On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale. 

Killing their fruit with frowns {K Eenry F, iii, v, 17-18) 

Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 

In rarest visitation, (P 17 , H, iv, 12 13) 

And in the visitation of the winds {K Hewry IV, Part 2, in, i? 21) 

To these examples of the influence of earlier writers upon Shelley, 
I would add one of the influence of Shelley upon Browning • 

Where the wild-bee never flew (P ?7, n, i, 180) 

Where the swallow never flew {Fippci Passes, Introd , fin ) 


Gouoher College 


AniOE F Braijnlioh 


® Duckett { Catullus in English Poetry, Smith College Classical Studies, 
VI, 1925, p 105) has pointed out that *^To Constantia Singing” shows the 
influence of Catullus, li, which is a translation from Sappho 
*As Scudder has observed (ed P ?7, p 135), this passage is similar m 
thought, though not in form, to Aeseh , Prom Bound, 966-7 
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EVIDENCE POE DBPOFS x4lUTHOESHIP OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN GARLETON 

Although The Memoirs of Captain Carleton has been assigned to 
Defoe at intervals for more than a century,^ many scholars still 
question its authorship (chiefly for reasons of style and literary 
method, such as the relative absence of the characteristic anecdotes 
which abound m Defoe’s repiesentative writings) . All the principal 
biogiaphers of Defoe have east some doubt on the authorship of 
this narrative , even so recent and able a study as Professor J ames 
Sutherland’s concedes no more than that the Memoirs has been 
frequently, but not quite conclusively, attributed to Defoe ” ^ 

In the second volume of A Tow thro' the Whole Island of Great 
Britain (1725), Defoe had made the following observation in his 
account of Yorkshire 

The Elver Wharf e seemed very small, and the Water low, at Harwood 
Bridge, so that I was surprised to see so fine a Bridge over it, and was 
thinking of the great Bridge at Madrid over the Mansanares, of which a 
Frenchman of Quality looking upon it, said to the Spaniards that were 
about him, That the King of Spain ought either to hup them some Water, 
or thep should sell thevr Bridge ® 

In the third volume of the same work (1726 or 1727 — the date is 
controveisial) Defoe had repeated the anecdote in his account of the 
bridge over the Clyde at Glasgow , 

As for the Bridge, which is a lofty, stately Fabrick, it stood out of the 
Water as naked as a Skeleton, and look’d somewhat like the Bridge over 
the Mansanares, near Madrid, which I mention’d once before, of which a 
French Ambassador told the People the King should either buy them a 
Kiver, or sell their Bridge * 

A year or two later we find that the author of The Memoirs of 
Captain Carleton (1728) used the anecdote even more appropiiately 
with reference to the original river at Madrid 

tho’ they have what they call a River, to which they give the very 
fair Name of la Mansuera, and over which they have built a curious, long, 

^ Cf A W Secord, Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, ix, Urbana, 1924) 

^ Defoe (London, 1937), p 268 

»G D H Cole ed (London, 1927), n, 618, 

*Ihid, n, 743 
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and large Stone Bridge, yet is the Course of it, in Summer time especially, 
mostly dry This gave occasion to that piece of Raillery of a Foreign 
Embassador, That the King would have done wisely to have bought a River, 
before he built the Bridge ® 

If the Memoirs had appeared first, we would be tempted to assume 
that Defoe had borrowed this picturesque anecdote when he came 
to wiite his Tour Instead, we find him remembering it, and using 
it fluently, two times "before it appeared m its proper context with 
reference to the bridge near Madrid Purthermore, Defoe’s Tour 
was a work on a very different subject — one which would not con- 
ceivably have been consulted by the almost legendary old soldier 
Carleton, even if he were otherwise capable of preparing his sup- 
posed reminiscences of the war in Spain 

When William Lee declared that he saw no evidence for Defoe’s 
authorship of the Memoirs (^^I can find none, external or in- 
ternal he had certainly overlooked this highly characteristic 
anecdote 

JoHi^ Robert Mooeb 

Indiana University 


THREE IMITATIONS OP SPENSER 

To be added to the list of eighteenth-century sonnets usmg the 
Spenserian rhyme scheme is an anonymous one m The ShamrocJc * 
or, Hibernian Cresses (Dublin, 1772) The author of the sonnet 
was Samuel Whyte, editor of The Shamrocle and probably author 
of a considerable part of its contents, but remembered now only as 
a teacher o± Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Thomas Moore In 
Whyte’s Poems on Various Subjects (1792, third edition, Dublin, 
1795), the sonnet and a few other of Whyte’s contributions to The 
Shamroch are reprinted, but there is nothing else of Spenserian 
mterest The sonnet, To Mr, Thomas Hickey, with Spenser’s 
Pairy Queen,” which tells the portrait painter, Hickey, that he 
should attempt to blend The Painter’s magick Skill, and Poet’s 
Fire,” is interesting for its opening reference to Spenser . 

® First ed (London, 1728), p 305 

^Daniel Defoe: JSis Life, and Recently Discovered Writings {London, 
1869), I, 439 
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Hickey, whose faithful Pencil Nature guides, 

Attend the immoital Strains, sweet Spenser sings, 

Whilst on his fiery Pegasus he rides, 

And steers his easy flight with lapid Wings 

The Sham'tocky a volume which has an imposing list of twelve or 
thirteen hundred subscribers, is a collection of anonymous poetry to 
which, says Whyte^s son. Bell, Pearch, and The New Foundling 
Hospital for Wit were frequently indebted. It has on its title page 
a motto from SpensePs Veue, and contains two Spenserian imita- 
tions not noticed by Professor Phelps and others who have written 
about such imitations ^^The Temple of Glory, Inscribed to the 
Meritorious^^ (28 regular Spenserian stanzas), and Irene A 
Canto, On the Peace (49 regular Spenserian stanzas) There is 
also an imitation of an imitation, an irregular poem frankly 
modelled upon and indebted to Bishop Lowth^s Spenserian attempt, 

The Choice of Hercules, and bearing the same title. 

J N Hook 

Umversitg of Illinois 


COLEEIDGFS MBTKIGAL EXPBEIMBNTS ” 

In 1912 Ernest Hartley Coleridge published as original poems the 
eleven Metrical Experiments that he found in one of Samuel 
Taylor Colendge^s manuscripts.^ The sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century-like character of the themes, metre, and diction, however, 
and S T C^s frequent practice of copying into his notebooks poems 
by earlier writers without indicating their authorship, as in his 
many quotations from William Cartwright,^ may well cause one to 
suspect their originality. At least two of the Metrical Experi- 
ments ” are not by Coleridge Songs of Shepherds and rustical 
Eoundelays" is a popular seventeenth-century song that is to be 
found in Bishop Perc/s Polio Manuscript, Westminster Drollery 
(167'2), Wit and Drollery (1682), Dryden^s Miscellany (1716 and 
1727), and later m Kitson^s Select Gollection of English Songs 

^TJie Complete Poetical WotJcs of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 
1912), 1014-19 

® See ihid , 996 n 
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(1785), where Coleridge might well have discovered it ^^When 
ihy Beauty appears/^ which Coleiidge called An Experiment for 
a Metie/^ is the first stanza of a poem by Thomas Painell Such 
evidence necessarily throws doubt on Coleridge^s authorship of any 
of the Metrical Experiments^’ except the fiist and probably the 
three headed Nonsense Verses ” It is an interesting comment on 
Parnell that Professor Saintsbury, believing his poem to be by 
Coleridge, wrote of it Very like some late seventeenth-century 
(Diyden time) motives and a leeile ^ Mooiish.’ ” ^ 

Eabl E Wasserman 

TJnwersity of Illinois 


VIEE BEIEEE AITS GLEIMS EEEUNDESKEEISE 

Die folgenden Briefe von Gleim, Zimmermann und Eamler sind 
ungedruckt, soviel ich aus den mir zuganglichen Hilfsquellen fesi- 
stellen kann Die Originalhandschnften, deren Text hier genau 
wiedergegeben wird, befinden sich in memem Besitz 

1. Gleim an Heinrich Christian Boie ^ 

Halberstadt den 19ten Dec 1769 

Wenn Sie keine Lust haben, mem liebster Herr Boie, zu Berlin® zu 
bleiben, und ich wunschte, beynahe, unpatriotisch genug,® daJS sie diese 
Lust nicht hAtten, wovon ich jedoch die Uhrsachen Ihnen hier nicht vorer 
zdhlenj kan, so kommen Sie geschwind wieder zu uns zuruck, nacli dem 
klemen Halberstadt, und bleiben Sie, so lang’ es Ihnen gefallt Jacobi* 
komt bald wieder, mit Lichtwehr ® mach ich sie bekant, und Gleim ist ilir 


^Ihid, 1020 

^Doppelblatt in Oktav, nur mit einem Teil des Wasserzeichens, einer 
Krone Am Kopf des Blattes die naehtragliche Bemerkung loarel ?] m 
lassen 

^In Begleitung seines Zdglmgs, des jungeni Herrn von der Lube, war 
Boie am 21 Dezember 1769 in Berlin angekommen vgl Karl Weinhold, 
ffeinrich Christian Boie, Halle, 1868, S 25 

® Die Worte heynahe, unpatnotisch ffenuy, als Hachtrag am Rande und 
uber der Zeile 

G Jacobi hatte 1768 eine Prabende am Stifte St Mauntii und Boni- 
facn in Halberstadt erhalten 

® M G Lichtwer war seit 1752 Eegierungsrat in Halberstadt 
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aufnchtiger Preund, was wollen Sie mehr? Wenigstens wunscht ich, daS 
Sie mit Annelimung irgend einer Stelle sich nicht ubereilten, sondern 
vorber eist besehldBen, welche Laiifbahn des Glucks sie wUhlen oder viel- 
mebr welche Art des Lebens \on nieistem Wehrt auf die Ungste Zeit in 
Ihren Augen haben mochte Unseie Zeit wollen wir hier schon nutzhch 
und angenehm zubiingen Jacobi, der Herausgeber meiner SJchelchen,® 
wurde gern selien, wenn sie bey diesem Geschaftchen ihm helfen wollten’ 
Jacobi will gern selbst eine Samlung seiner Werke ^ gegen Ostern machen, 
batten wir Zeit ubrig wir wolten sie gemeinscbaftlich nicbt unnutze fur 
die Musen verwenden 

Halberst den 24ten Dec 1769 

Dies Biiefchen, mem wehrtester Herr Boie, sollte auf Hirer Berliniscben 
Beise sie einholen, wo nicbt ibnen zu vorkommen’ Denn es fiel das 
schlecb teste Wetter ein, icb dachte, sie wurden zu Magdeburg Rubetage 
notbig gef unden baben, mir war bange fur sie, und fur ibren j ungen 
Herren, sebr bange war mir In solcbem Wetter? und, auf ofnem Post 
wagen? Der arme Herr Boie* der arme Herr von der Lube’ Warum 
nabmen Sie aucb im Winter nicbt einen zugemachten Wagen’ Warum 
veiwahrten sie sich nicbt mit Pelzen? Warum sollte der Mentor des Herren 
von der Lube mit seinem Telemacb um kommen? So dacbten, so redten 
wir von ihnen* Gottlob, daS sie nicbt umgekommen, dafi sie glucklich 
angekommen sind’ Em Beweifi ihrer Freundschaft, lieber Herr Boie, war 
es, daB Sie mir bald Nachncbt gaben’ Denn in Wabrbeit icb war Ihrent- 
wegen in groBen Sorgen’ mehr vielleicbt, als icb Ubrsache batte, denn 
Sie smd nocb ein junger Hercules, Wind und Wetter ist ibnen nicbt so 
fiircbterlicb, nicbt ibrer Gesundbeit so gefahrlicb, als mir abgelebtem 
Greifi’ Aucb fur die Nacbriebt von den ersten rubigen Stunden dank 
icb ibnen Icb freue micb, wenn icb bore, daB es meinem Boie woblgebt* 
Herr von der Lube batte mir freylicb weit mehr gefallen, und vielleicbt 
leh ibm etwas mehr, wenn icb nicbt gewufit batte, dafi er mit seinem 
Mentor, und dieser mit ihm, nicbt zufneden sey® Nicbt obne Vorsatz 
sagt icb ihm, daA er sicb glucklich schatzen muste, von einem Boie, Weis- 
beit und Tugend zu lernen Icb beklag ihn, wenn er nicbt umkebrt, und 
sie nicbt bittet, sein Mentor zu bleiben Empfeblen Sie micb ibm bestens, 
und, wenn er umkebrt, so sagen sie ihm, dafi icb ibn liebe, wie man einen 
Herkules liebt, der die Wahl vollendet bat 
0, mein lieber Herr Boie, senden sie mir docb 3 a mit der ersten Post, 
unsers groBen Mendelssohns® kleine Scbrift an Lavater’ Micb verlangt 


« Vielleicbt Anspielung auf die 8%nngediohte, Berlin 1769 vgl Almanach 
der deutschen MuseUf 1770, S 112 

’Johann Georg Jacobis Sammtliche Werke, Erster, Zweyter Tbeil, er- 
scbienen 1770 bei Gros in Halberstadt vgl Almanach der deutschen Musen, 
1771, S 66-67 

® Vgl Weinbold, Boie, S 23 

® Mendelssohns Bohreiben an den Herrn Diaoonus Lavater m Zurich, 32 
Seiten, Berlin und Stettm, tragt zwar das Datum 1770, muS aber scbon 
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sehr darnach, tind ich bin krank, ich schreib ihnen auf dem Bette » Sagen 
Sie dem gro^en Lambert,^® daJS der ein H ist, der da behauptet, dafi ich 
in der Apologie fur Amor seiner gespottet habe, sagen sie dem grofien 
Mendelssohn^® daJS der unmoglich sein Freund seyn kan, der mein Ge 
dielitchen an ihn in der A Bibl so wunderlich ausgelegt hat, sagen Sie 
sich selbst, daB ich Ihr redlicher Freund bin 

Gleim Uihgst 

Ende 1769 erschienen sein vgl den Ameiger des Teutschen Merhurs 1784, 
Seite osxi “weil nach der Gewohnheit unsrer Buchhandler die meisten 
Werke die in der Michdelismesse erscheinen die folgende Jahrzahl fuhren ” 
Job Heinr Lambert, seit 1764 in Berlin, Mitglied der dortigen Akade 
mie, Verfasser von Neues Oiganon Oder G-edanJcen uber dte JSrforschung 
und Be&eichnung des Wahren und dessen Untersoheidung >oom Irrthum v>nd 
Sohevrii Leipzig, 1764 

Apologie fur Amor ein Gedicht dieses Titels ist mir nicht bekannt, 
unterm 29 Nov 1769 { Brief wechsel iswischen Gleim und XJss, hrsg von 
Schuddekopf, Bibl Lit Ver 218, S 390) erwahnt G-leim sQuie Schutsssohnft 
fur Amor Schuddekopf (S 515) bezieht dies auf Gleims Gedicht “An 
den Herrn Canonicus Jacobi, als ein Criticus wunschte, daB er aus semen 
Gedichten den Amor herauslassen mdchte Zu Berlin im May 1769 ” (vgl 
Goedeke iv 1 86, 38) Die Original Ausgabe dieses Gedichts ist mir 
unzugEnglich, es wurde jedoeh im Almanack der deutschen Musen auf doa 
Jahr 1770 Leipzig, S 175 182 wieder abgedruckt Eine Stelle, die auf 
einen Gelehrten wie Lambert gedeutet werden konnte, lautet (S 175f ) • 
Was that, o Freund, dem weisen Mann, 

Dem kleinen Meister Lobesan, 

Der alle Stern am Himmel zahlen, 

Und in den Sternen alle Seelen, 

Und Sonnensta-ubchen spalten kann. 

Was that dem Feinde meiner Nymphen, 

Was that dem Mann dem Amor doch? 

Mit Zirkel, Winkelmaas, und Spott 
Verfolgt er immer, immer noch. 

Den schdnen, kleinen, guten Gott’ 

Noch immer seh ich seine Seele 
Voll Groll, in semer Timonshole 
Laurt er auf ihn’ Sein Auge gluht, 

Wie eines Mdrders, der den Degen 
Mit Vorsatz, einen zu erlegen, 

Auf Bruder und auf Vater zieht 
Anstatt semer gespottet stand ursprunglich ^hn mrspotUt 
^® Boie besuchte Mendelssohn bald nach seiner Ankunft vgl Weinhold, 
Boie, S 26 

^^Gemeint ist wohl Nicolais Allgemeine deutsohe BibhotheJc die be- 
treffende Stelle habe ich jedoch nicht gefunden 

3 
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Naclitrag am Eande der zweiten Seite 

Vergessen sie doch ja mcht den ehrlichen Herrn Grille^® zu besnehen’ 
Ttnd die gute Fian Karschin^* Ich bin bey beyden in gioSer Bi lefschuld ’ 

Nachtrag am Eande der dritten Seite 

Machen Sie mir docb 3 a keine Entsebuldigungen wegen des Eilfertxgen 
Brxefsohrexhens leb darf sonsten ihnen me wieder sclireiben 


2 Johann Georg Zimmermann an Gleim 

Hannover 27 Dec 1774 

Der trberbnnger dieses Bnefes, mein tbeurester und boclizuverebrender 
Herr Canonicns, 1st ein junger reebtsebafner Mann, Herr Zxegler^^ ans 
Hannover, der in der Absicbt leiset, nm seme allbeieit sebr betraebthche 
Fcenntnisse der Naturgescbicbte, der Miner alogie, der Landoeconomie, der 
Mecbanik, der Baukunst, und alter schdnen Kiinste zu veimehren Beisende 
dieser Art verdienen Unterstutzung wo Sie bmkommen, und diese darf icb 
mir fur Halberstadt von meinem Gleim ausbitten, der gewifi kein grdBeres 
Vergnugen in der Welt kennet als jungen Mannern von Talenten aufzuhelfen 
Mir deueht Herr Zieglei sollte fur den Herrn Donidecbant von Spiegel^® 
und den Herrn Domberrn von Roebow,®® allenfalls auch wenn unser theure 
Herr Graf von Stolberg in Halberstadt ware, ein sebr angenebmer und sebr 
prdsentabler Mann seyn, so wie er aucb diese Herren zu seinem Zweeke 
sebr nutzen kdnnte 

Memen Brief vom 7 Decemb werden Sie erbalten baben, und nacb dei 
Antwort sebne icb micb sebr® — Noeb mufi icb zu diesem Brief e bmzusetzen, 


^®Friedricb Grille war Professor am Kadettenkorps m Berlin, vgl 
Weinbold, Boie, S 29 

Die Karscbin bat Boie mebrmals besuebt, vgl Weinbold, Boze, S 29 31 

Doppelblatt in GroBquart, die letzte Seite 1st weifi, Wasserzeicben 
nut dem Namen D d C Blauw 

Vermuthcb Christian Ludewig Ziegler, geboren am 5 November 1T48, 
von Meusel {<}elehrtes Teutschland, 5 Ausg Lemgo 1800, vin, 688) als 
kurbannoveriscber Baunieister und Verfasser von Scbriften Tiber die Bau- 
kunst usw angefubrt 

Unterm 15 Dez 1776 erw§.bnt Goeeking einen Hammerberrn Freiherr 
von Spiegel in Halberstadt, unterm 30 Mto 1780 wird er Domdeebant 
genannt (Strodtmann, Brxefe von und an Burger ^ I, 379, in, 11) , Gleim 
bat drei Gediebte an Spiegel genebtet (Goedeke iv 1 87, 66, 67, 88, 74) 
®® Gemeint 1st Friedrich Eberbard von Roebow, geboren 1734’ Erbherr 
auf Rekabn, Pralat zu U L F imd Domberr zu Halberstadt' (Meusel, 
G-elehrtes Teutsohland vi, 389 ff , vgl Goedeke irr 1 511, 17) 
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daS ich amtzt die Lyrische Blumenlese tmd die Voirede®^ (die Ilxnen so 
schmertzhaft gewesene Vorrede) gelesen aber nicht verstanden habe Das 
Unteinehmen des Herrn Eammlers andein Dicbtern, auch gegeu iliren 'Willeii, 
ihre Scbriften nacb seinem Siiine abge^ndert berauszugeben, ist so seltsam, 
uin mieli des gelindesten Wortes zu bedienen, daJS man sieh uber daher 
entstandene Streitigkeiten bey dem genere imtahih vatum^^ nicbt zu 
verwundern bat In wie fern Sie nun, mem tbeurester Gleim, m diese 
Streitigkeiten verwickelt sind, Oder diesen Oder jenen Stieh in der Vorrede 
vielleiebt sicb zuzieben da gantz andere Dicbter dabey gememt seyn kdnnen, 
dies bin icb nicbt im Stande zu beurtbeilen Aber das kbnnen Sie ver- 
sicbert seyn, dafi micb alles schmertzt, was Ibnen^ lieber trauter Freund, 
■webe tbut 

Mir deucbt icb babe vergessen Ibnen zu sagen wie sebr sich Sultzer der 
Freude gefreuet bat, die Sie mii letzten Herbst in ihrem Hause, auf dem 
Wege nacb Weinigeiode, und so lange wir daselbst beysammen waren, 
gemacbt baben 

Herder bat ibrer in einem neulicben Briefe an micb uberaus freund 
sebaftlicb und liebreich gedacbt 

Tausend bertzliche GruJSe an die Halfte ibres Lebens, die liebe und mir 
unvergefilicbe Mademoiselle Gleim Noeb ist mir das Andenken ihres 
Hauses so werth und lebbaft, dafi ich alles was darmn lebet und Atbem 
boblet, (sogar jede Katze, wenn jemand den Auftrag ubernebmen wollte) 
mdcbte kussm lassen 


Lyr%sohe Bluhmenlese, Leipzig, bey Weidmanns Erben und Keicb, 1774 
Der Band entbAlt die Bucber i-v, denen im Jabre 1778 die Biicbei vi-rs 
folgten, vgl unten den Brief Kamlers an Eeicb 
®®Der Vorbericbt von 14 Seiten ist datiert vom 24 September 1774 
Bamler gestebt, dafi er eigenmdcbtige Anderungen in den in die Sammlung 
aufgenommenen Gedicbten gemacbt babe “ Ob man emzelne Verse, Hallh 
verse und Wdrter dem ersten oder dem zweyten Herausgeber [d b Kamler] 
zuzuscbreiben bat, ist eigentlicb eine sebr gleicbgultige Sacbe Febler 
aufzusucben ist fur einen Liebbaber der Dicbtkunst nicbt die angenebmste 
Bescbafftigung Man bat semen Zeitgenossen und Freunden gern einen 
andem Dienst leisten wollen man bat ibre Werke in der Absicbt durcb- 
gelesen, um ibre Sebonbeiten zu entdecken, und diejenigen Stucke, die uns 
am scbonsten zu seyn scbienen, zur Ebre unsres Landes zu sammeln 
Hiebey war es aber um so viel nbtbiger, nacb unserm Vermogen, einige 
zuruckgebliebene Flecken binwegzunebmen weil die feblerbaften Stiicke 
mrgends sichtbarer bervorstecben, als wann sie neben solcben geseben 
werden, die frey von dergleicben Feblern sind Man hS-tte diese Sorge den 
Verfassern selbst uberlaasen konnen Viele derselben wuBten es sebr wobl^ 
dafi einigen ibier Stucke nocb die letzte Feile mangel te Allein sie batten 
andre, zum Tbeil wicbtigere Sacben, auszuarbeiten (Vorbericbt S vix) ; 
welcbe Stelle im Vorbericbt Gleim besonders ansto^ig war, ist nicbt fest- 
zustellen, uber Gleims Zwist mit Ramler vgl Goedeke iv 1 183, 68 
^ genere wr%tab%h vatum vgl* Hoiaz Epist n 2 102 
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Hertzlich werde ich mieh freuen, wenn leh in das Meer von Veignugen, 
nait dem ich Sie, liebei Gleim, umgeben wunbche, von Zeit zu Zeit auch nur 
em Tibpfchen tragen kann 

J G Zimmermann 

Meine beste Empfeblung an 
Herrn Jacobi 


3 K W Eamler an Ph E Eeich,^^ 

Liebster, bester Freund, 

Hier empfangen Sie Ihren Englander, zu dem leh Ibnen kemen lourdtgen 
Dolmetscber babe auftreiben und — antreiben kdnnen — Sie sollten mebr 
empfangen, wenn mein alter Professor Ebert mir nicbt statt aller Bucber 
und Scbieibereyn waie Nacb acbt Tagen werde icb ihn nicht mebr seben, 
und denn wild es auf die he%den letzten neuen Stucke zu dem 2ten Tbeil 
der lyiiscben Blubmenlese losgehen, die icb Lyrische Bluhmenlese vi 
VII VIII IX Btich benennen weide, damit die Zahl der Musen voll werde, 
die icb nicbt uberscbreiten will Da dieses nur vier Bucber seyn werden, 
so gebrauchen wir der Vignetten zwey weniger, als das vonge mal Als 
denn sind keine Lieder der Deutseben mebr Die 57 scblecbtesten Stucke 
dieser alten Sammlung sind nicbt allem weggeworfen und an deren Stelle 
67 neue Meistei stucke in ibier Art gewablt worden, sondein die meisten 
die geblieben sind, baben so viel Verbesseruugen erbalten, dais man diese 
Ausgabe fur ein durcbaus neues Werk balten kann Es wird, wie icb sebe, 
26 Bogen betragen Fur den Bogen des ersten Tbeils gaben sie mir 8 rtb , 
und fur den B dieses Tb boffe icb 5 rtb mit gutem Gewissen fordern zu 
kdnnen Icb babe ein sauberes Exemplar fur die Druckerey verfertigt, das 
e%ner Dame von Stande so wobl gefallt, dafi sie micb ersucbt bat, es ibr 
als ein Andenken von meiner Hand zu lassen, well es das Verdienst bat, 
da-6 man die veiworfenen Zeilen und Lieder zugleicb anseben kann Icb 
m'ocbte also wisseii, ob man es wobl aus der Druckerey -uwdescbadet zuruck 
erbalten kann Sonst muB icb nocb ein andres fur den Setzer fertig 


** Doppelblatt in GroBquart, andertbalb Seiten Text, ruckseitig die 
Adresse A Monsieur, Monsieur Meioh, hibranre tres-c4Uhre, d Leipzig. 
Etehey em Buoh m 4 Eeften Dazu Vermerk des EmpfSlngers i777 2$ 
Junms Berlin Ramler Wasserzeicben im Falz; Vanden Ley Pbilip 
Erasmus Reicb war Leiter der Firma Weidmanns Erben und Reicb 

Jobann Arnold Ebert (1723 1795), Professor am Carolinum in Braun- 
schweig, der aber nur zwei Jabre alter als Ramler war, vielleicbt wollte 
Ramler scbreiben '' mem alter Freund Professor Ebert 
®®Der Band erscbien unter dem Titel Lynsohe Bluhmenlese n TO 
vm rx Buoh Leipzig, hey Weidmanns Erhen und Reich 17118, vgl oben 
Anmerkung 21 

Lieder der Deutsohen Berlin hey Q- L Winter 1766 , (8 unnumerierte 
und 366 numenerte Seiten) 
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maehen, und das fruhere fur Ihren Corrector nut schicken — Grufien Sie 
unsern lieben Freund Weisse,®® dem ich noch nicht antworten kann Auch 
Herrn Dyk bitte ich zu sagen, daB er nacb acht Tagen einen Brief nut 
Beylagen durch Herrn Himburgs Handlung von mir erhalten wird — Das 
Zweyte Werkchen was icb gams Manuscript fur Sie babe indchte wokl 
zur Michaehsmesse nocb nicht reif seyn Ich verschweige also semen 
Namen noch Und nun wunsehe ich Ihnen viele 12Lndlichen und hiusliehen 
Freuden, und empfehle mich Ihrem freundschaftlichen Andenken als 


Berlin d 21 Jun 

im 


Ihr 


ewig getreuer 

Bamler 


4 Glenn an J H VoJ§ 

Halberstadt den 12ten Sept 1784 

Wie denn soil ich Ihnen danken, unsterblicher Vofi, fur das unendhche 
Vergnugen, daB Sie nut Ihren vermischten Gedichten mir machten diesen 
ganzen Sommer' Sie haben mich begleitet uberall, in mem kleines Sans 
Soucis, auf die Geburge des Harzes, aufs Land' — Herders Ideen,®® u 
Zimmermanns Emsamkeit, zwey gdttliche Werke, stachen sie aus, zuweilen, 
nein' machten, daB ich nicht immer sie in Hdnden hatte — Gottliche Ge 


Christian Felix Weisse 

** J G Dyk, Verleger, Herausgeber der Bibliothek der schonen Wissen- 
schaften 

Welches das zweite Werkchen gewesen, ist schwer zu sagen fur 1778 
verzeichnet Goedeke (iv 1 181) nur 37) Cephalus und Prokns, Melo- 
dramUi welches aber in Berlin erschien, und 38) KriegsUeder fur Josephs 
und Friedrichs Seere, o 0 , 4 B1 4®, welches kaum in Betracht kSlme 

Doppelblatt in klein Oktav, letzte Seite weiB, Wasserzeichen im Falz 
eine Art Wappen, mit dem Buchstaben A In der Yierteljahrsohrift fur 
Litteraturgeschichte vn, 133-136 sind zwei Briefe von VoB an Glenn, vom 
24 Juni, 1784, und 28 April 1785, abgedruckt 

®®Da die rechtmUBige Ausgabe von VoBens Gedichten erst 1785 erschien, 
so muB Gleim die unrechtmaBige Ausgabe benutzt haben J H ver- 
mischte G-edickte und prosaische Aufsatae, Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1784; 
Dazu stimmt auch der Ausdruek Ihren vermischten Gedichten’’ die 
Ausgabe 1785 hat als Titel Gedichte von Johann Heinrich FoB Erster 
Band, Hamburg, 1785 

®* Der erste Theil von Herders Ideen mr Philosophic der Geschichte der 
Mensohheit erschien 1784 in Riga , der erste Band von J G Zimmermanns 
ifber die Einsamheit, erschien 1784 in Leipzig 
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diclite, O’ mocht' leh mocht^ ich fiiegen konnen auf emem Luftschiff 
emeu Dankkufi Hmen zu geben, nur emeu ’ aber einen, wie Stolbergs 
Kufi, als Er 

Acb. ’ auf die Emzige hm den flaminenden Bhk heftete ’ 

Ganz etwas anders ists dock den ganzen Dicbter zu lesen, als den zer- 
stukkelten m den Almanacben, den Blumenlesen,^® den Stinktopfen — 

Dank deswegen aucb dir, du Scholar in Giefien,®^ daB du memen Vofi 
gesamlet, und ihn genothigt hast sich selbst zu sammlen’ 

Hier, mem bester Vofi, zehn rth in Golde fur zehn Exemplare der beJlern 
Sanamlung — 

Fur die ubiigbleibenden zehn ggr und das Eilfte Exemplar bitt ich mir 
a us ein sauber gebundnes Exemplar in meine Diehter Bibliothek, die nun 
ein eignes hubsches Hauls hat, und noch zweye fur Schmidt und Fischer,^® 
die leh damit uberiaschen will, sie sind so gutig von selbst und schreiben 
ihren Nahmen in alle dreye’ 

Ach » mem Theurei « die unsterblichen Stolberge kommen nun wohl nicht 
wieder, sie haben ihr Versprechen uber Halberstadt den Rukweg zu nehmen 
v,ohl nicht halten konnen’ Tausend, und noch Tausend und eine Million 
Umarmungen den Unsterblichen, und ihrer Unsterblichkeit nEchsten 
Mitgenofien — 

Heihger Baum, der oft mit Begeisterung memen geliebten 
Stolberg emsam umrauscht, oft uns veremigte hier, 

Ihn, Agnes und mieh ’ 

Unter diesem Baum, ihr Gdtter’ lafit mich sitzen mit Ihnen und der 
Vofim,*® eh ich hmgehe zu Pyra, Kleist, Musaeus, Lange, Le^mg, Sulzer — 
Bodmer — Gott’ mem VoB’ mem Vofi’ wie viele smd vorangegangen ’ 


** Seit dem Herbst 1783 hatten die Luftschiffahrten der Gebruder Mont- 
golfier und ihrer Rivalen grofies Aufsehen erregt 

Den hier zitierten Vers habe ich m den Stolberg’schen Gediehten von 
1779 nicht gefunden 

Blumenlesen Anspielung auf Ramlers Lyri^ohe Bluhmenlese, vgl 
Anm 21 

Die m Anmerkung 32 erwahnte unrechtmafiige Ausgabe, Frankfurt und 
Leipzig, war tatsS-ehlich bei Krieger in Giefien erschienen 

®® Die befire Sammlung erschien 1785 im Verzeichnis der Piaenumeranten 
steht ** Halberstadt 10 Hr Canon Gleim 10 Exempl ” Unterm 28 April 
1786 sehreibt Vofi ‘‘Endhch bekommt Yater Gleim seme Exemplars des 
neuen Versbuchleins” {V%ertel 3 <ihr 8 chnft fur lAtteraturgesoh%chte vi, 135). 

®®K.lamer Eberhard Schmidt (1746-1824) der m Halberstadt lebte 

Gk)ttlob Nathanael Fischer, geb 1748, seit 1783 Eektor der Domschule 
m Halberstadt 

Agnes von Witzleben, seit dem 11 Juni 1782 mit Friedrich Leopold 
Graf zu Stolberg vermSlhlt 

*®Vofi war seit Juni 1777 mit Ernestine, der Schwester Boies, vermS,hlt. 
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Ebert ist den Unsterblicben nachgereist bis Dresden, u ich bore, sebe 
nicbts von ihm’ 

Sagen Sie, mem bestei VoB, mir docb, wie’s ist mit den IJnsteiblicben 
und ibren Begleitermnen — ^und was sie wiBen von Cathanna^® Stolbeig’ 

Ewig 

Ihr Gleim 

Sehr eilig ’ 

Haditrag am Rande der 1 Seite 

Den herzlichsten Bruderkufi, wenn Gerstenberg bey Ilmen ist » Ob er 
meine Episteln'^® ancb eibalten hat’ 

W Kxjreelmeyee 


EIH BRIEF SCHILLERS AH AHTOH YOH KLEIN 

Der hier zum Abdruck kommen.de Bnef ist sehon von Jonas ^ 
(Bd S 188 f , Ho 105) veroftentlicht Ihm stand ^edoch nicht 
die seit vielen Jahren verschollene Origmal-Handschiift Schillers 
zn Yerfugnng, sondem mix der Druck in der Zevtmg (Jonas 
schreibt Zeitschrift) fur die elegante Welt, 1831, No 40, sowie 
Abschnften von Knhlmey nnd Boxberger, die an mehreien Stellen 
nieht mit einander nberemstimmten Nnn weist die kurzlich m 
memen Besitz gekommene Onginal-Handschrift Schillers no-ch 
andere, znm Teil sehr erhebliche Abweichnngen anf, die einen 
Heudruck des Bnefes rechtfertigen 
Die Handsehnft ist ein Qnartblatt dunnen weiSen Papiers, nnr 
die Halft© des Wasiserzeichens, erne Art Krone, ist oben m der 
Mitte des Blattes erhalten Dieses ist nnr einseitig beschneben 
Der von Schiller nicht datierte Brief mnJ§, wie Jo-nas nachweist, 
zwischen dem vierten nnd dem siebten Jnm geschrieben sem in 

Henrietta Katharina, Grd.fin zu Stolberg, Schwester der Dichter 
** Gerstenberg war im Juli, 1784, zum bleibenden Aufenthalt naeh Eutin 
gekommen {V%eTtel 3 ahTSc}irvft fur L%tteraturgeschiohie VI, 135) 

*®Unterni 24 Juni, 1784, hatte VoB den Empfang der Gleim'schen 
Episteln (vgl Goedeke iv 1 87, 86) bestatigt Gerstenberg war damals in 
Lubeck {yterteljahrsohnft a a 0 ) 

^ Boh%llera Brief e Eerausgegehen und mit Anmerhungen uersehen ‘oon 
Fntss Jonas Ehritische Gesamtausgabe Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stutt- 
gart [1892] 
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dem am 4 Jxmi geschnebenen Brief No. 104 scHagt Schiller die 
in nnserem Brief e erwalmten Mafinahmen vor, in dem vom 7 Jnni 
datierten Briefe No 106 beiichtet er an Dalberg, daS er das Mann- 
scripti wieder in Handen habe, nnd also alles in Ordnung sei 

s T 

Eben erhalte icb von H von Dalberg folgenden Einscblufi an Sie, und 
well icb jezt gerade zur Unzeit znm Mittagessen wobin engagiert bin, tmd 
nicbt gleich selbst zu Ibnen konimen kann, so 
Der Inhalt des Briefs wird eine Bitte des Barons seyn, ein Mscrpt von 
mir zurnkzusehiken, das durcb seme Ubereilung nnter andre Papiere kam 
Sie werden, wenn Sie es gelesen baben, finden, daS Sie Selbst es zwar obne 
Anstand lesen, aber nicbt mittheilen durften Dalbergs und me me Ideen, 
die wir kurzhcb der T Gesellscbaft vortrugen Oder vortragen lieBen, sind 
sebr unter unserm Wunscb aufgenommen worden, und mit Mifivergnugen 
babe icb von Seiten einiger Mitglieder die Bemerkung gemacbt, dafi alle 
Institute zur Beforderung der Scbonen Litteratur und Kunst wenig Ein- 
gang bei Mknnern finden, die es unter der Wurde eines Mannes balten, sicb 
laut fur etwas in diesem Facb zu erklaren Diese Empfindungen konnte 
icb wol einem Freunde der Litteratur gesteben, aber es ist naturhch, dafi 
die Art wie icb sie vortrage, fur diejenige die sich allenfalls getroffen 
glauben koimten, zu ekigt ist Sie werden also die Gute haben, und das 
Manuscript entwedei mir selbst, oder Dalbergen dureb Kennscbub zuruk- 
geben Meine Idee zu einem Journal der Gesellscbaft wird me nacb meinem 
Wunscb in Erfullung gebn, Icbwollte einen grosen Scbritt zur Beforderung 
des Theaters tbun, und bebalte mir vor, Sie bei einem Plan zu emer Mann« 
beimer Dramaturgic als Freund und quasi Veileger um das Nabere zu 
fragen Wenn icb allenfalls beute mcbt in die T Gesellscbaft kommen 
konnte, so treffe ich Sie docb Morgen, und Wann? 

Frid Scbiller 

Euokwarts in der oberen rechten Ecke Vermexk des Empf angers. 

Manbeim Hr Scbiller den 9ten Juny — 84. 


W. Kxjerelmetee 


ALPHONSE DE EAMBERVILLEES, LIGUEUR 

On ne connatt presque nen de la 3 eunesse d^Alphonse de Eamber- 
viUers.^ On sait seulement que, ne probablement vers 1560, il avait 
fait des etudes de droit civil et canon k rnniversit^ de Toulouse, oh 

^Cf sur cet 4ciivain, E Duvernoy, Alphonse de RamUrmllers et le 
hdillmge de Vio aux XV et XFJI« stecles^ dans Mimoires de la SociStS 
d^AroMologie Lorraine^ 1908, E Duvernoy et R Harmand, Tin auteur 
lorrmn Alphonse de Ramberv%llers, dans RHL ^ xvii-xvtn (1910-11) , Ob. 
Urbain, Alphonse de Ramhervillers, correspondant de Pevreso^ dans Bulletm 
du BthUopHle, 1896. 
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il avait et6 camarade de Guillamne du Vair, aux cours du eelebre 
Eoaldes. II s^^tait 6tabli ensuite, vers 1587, a Vic en Lorraine, ou 
il exerga pendant toute sa vie le metier d^avocat. Outre les Mvots 
elancements du poete chrest%enj qtii sont son onvrage le plus eonnu, 
il 4crivit nn certain nombre d^opuscnles latms et frangais, qui sont 
tons d^nn mteret pins local, smon pins rednit 

On ne savait rien snr Pattitnde de ce poete lorrain pendant les 
tronbles de la Ligne. On connaissait deja, depnis 1852, P^pitapbe 
d^nn certain Ponqnet de La Eontte, gentilhomme danphinois et gon- 
vernenr de la viUe de Marsal, qni, s^etant declare partisan de la 
Ligne, avait 6t6 tne dans nne rencontre Une plaque de bronze, qui 
avait dH Stre apposee k Pendroit meme oil il avait 4t4 tne, nous 
a conserve les denx 4pitaphes qni Ini fnrent consacr4s, en vers latms 
et frangais. Ces vers sont modestement signes des initiales A. D E 
On n^avait pas manqn4 d^dentifier cet anonyme avec notre 4crivain, 
qne les mitiales semblent designer assez clairement,^ malgr4 les 
reserves de certains critiques, qni ne consid5rent pas cette attribu- 
tion comme assnr4e, elle s^impose comme la pins vraisemblable ® 
Il n^y a pas, en eifet, nn autre ecnvam lorrain de Tepoque k qui ces 
mitiales pnissent s^appliqner 

Quant anx id4es qni sont exprim4es dans ces vers, elles montrent 
nne parfaite adhesion de Pantenr a la Ligne, dn moms antant qne 
Ton pent jnger d^apres cette composition de circonstance, si r4dnite 
et SI panvre en id4es Ponqnet de La Eontte est exalt4 et vant4 
comme nn 4gal des pins grands parmi les anciens, de Trajan et de 
Cesar par exemple , c^est 1^ nne prenve de pins de cet esprit partisan 
qni illnstre tontes les compositions des §crivams de la Ligue. H 
pent sembler cnrienx de le retronver dans les vers de Eambeirillers, 
dont Toenvre connne ne contenait ancnn autre ecrit de cette esp5ce, 
mais nous croyons etre en mesnre de signaler anjonrd^bui nne 
autre composition faisant partie de la m§me inspiration lignense, et 
qne Ton pent attribner, avec antant de vraisemblance, k notre 
ecnvain. 

Cet onvrage est nn placard in-folio, pared k tant d’autres pu- 
blications de la mkme cat4gorie qni parnrent dn temps de la Ligue 

* Ang Digot, Note sur lune] mscrtpUon qm fatt partie du Musie Lorra/tn, 
dans Journal de la 8oot4t4 d*Aroh4ologie et du Oomiti du Mus4e Lorrain^ 
Septembre 1852, p 113-121 

*E. Buvernoy et R Harmand, dans BML, xro (1910), 771 note 
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et que nous connaissons grace au recueil piecieux de L^Estoile, in- 
titule avec tant d^a propos ^^Les belles figuies et drolleries de la 
Ligue^^ La publication s’lntitule ^^Histoire abregee de la vie de 
Henry de Valois, compnnse en 50 quatrains, propres a tout le peuple 
fran§ois avec le portraict de Er Jacques Clement, Eeligieux de 
FOdre S Dominique, qui Foccit le premier jour d^Aoust 1589 Par 
A D E L ” et f ut imprimee a Pans, par Pierre Mercier, sans doute 
dans la m§me ann6e 1589 ^ Pour nous, les initiales sous lesquelles 
se cache Fauteur de ce pamphlet designent Alphonse de Eamber- 
Yillers, Lorrain L’mdication de la patrie de Fecrivain, qui est 
naturelle dans un ouTrage s’adressant a tons les Erangais, ne figurait 
pas dans la signature de Fepitaphe citee, et qui etait une oeuYre pure- 
ment lorraine 

Le placard, imprime sur quatre colonnes, contient un portrait de 
Jacques Clement, et commence par un bref recit en prose de son 
crime Le regicide y est exalte sur un mode auquel nous ont habi- 
tues toutes les publications de ce genre Jacques Clement, dont 
Fentrepnse, au dire de Fauteur, n’etoit en iien momdre que celle 
de Judith, lors qu^elle tua Holofernes,^^ y est traite de saint, de 
martyr et de sauveur du peuple frangais Earement les grandes 
actions furent celebr4es dans des termes aussi pompeux, et peu de 
samts eurent Fheur de se Toir attribuer des panegyriques aussi en- 
flamm^s 

0 trfes lieureux personnage, par lequel la France pourra d^sormais vivre 
en repos ’ 0 ti es-saint et religieux homme, qni sans suscitation de personne 
as vonlu librement exposer ta vie k la mort ’ H41as ’ nous sgavons et con- 
fessons, tr^s-beureux maityr, combien la France vous est redevable, Fayant 
delivr4e des cruautez et tyrannie de son vray Pbaraon Parquoy je prie 
Dieu qu’il lui plaise vous mettre avec les bienbeureux au royaume de 
Paradis 

La po6sie est k la hauteur de la prose, dans cet ouvrage qui 
d4borde de passion. L^ecrivam s^adresse a tout le peuple de France 
II se propose de lui raconter bri5vement, k celle fin que je ne t^at- 
tedie,^^ la vie du tyran qui a ete supprimee par le bienheureux 
moine, afin de montrer 

que ce n^est nen d*un roy 
Lequel ne fait ce que la loy demande 


* Le texte du placard est r4produit dans les MSmoires-^ournaucn de Pierre 
de UEstoile, Pans, Libraine des Bibliophiles 1876, vol iv, p 103-113 
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L’lmage de Hemi III correspond k ce commencement II s’est 
faat coupable de tous les crimes, et sa vie a et6 tm amas de lautes et 
de turpitude Le poete n’y tiouve rien de bon, ear d^s son plus 
tendre 3,ge 

II a est4 eslev4 et nourry 
En tons pechez, et voire en ]ier4sie, 

Qui luy avoit son meschant ccenr pourry, 

Et quant et quant son orde ^me moisie 

Ce prince a tou^onrs 6te nn partisan de Fh^resie, qu^il a en- 
conragee encore pins qn^il ne Fa combattne Le po^te salt, par 
exemple, qne lors du siege de La Eochelle, le jeune due d^An^ou, 
s^etant laisse acheter par les assi6g4s, n’avait pas exploite sa 
victoire ainsi qu^il aurait dH le faire. II lui fait aussi nn crime 
d^avoir quitte la Pologne sans mot ancim lui dire/^ et d^Stre revenn 
en France, uniquement pour la vexer, tourmenter et destrnire/^ 

D^un certain point de vue, la composition de ce pamphlet est bien 
naive Certes, Henri III n^avait pas ete un grand roi, et on aurait 
pu faire plus d^une critique k ses actes, mais Fauteur, qni ecrit pour 
la troupe fanatisee d’une populace qui ne regardait pas aussi lorn, 
se contente d^observations qui ne sauraient former de veritables 
accusations k Fadresse du roi disparu II va mSme jusqu^a tirer une 
conclusion defavorable du fait quhl pleuvait le jour du retour du 
roi" 

Le peuple, Mias’ partout s’esjouissoit 
Le son retour et de sa revenue, 

Mais le haut ciel, qui mieux le cognoissoit. 

Pleura longtemps d’une pluye menud 

Henri III a, en outre, pris de Fargent k ses sujets, k force d^ex- 
actions et de rapines, a pouss4 aux rangs les plus 41ev4s je ne sgay 
quels coqumeaux et bdlistres A un certam moment il voulut tuer 
beaucoup de catholiques , mais le peuple, devinant ses intentions, se 
souleva, et ce furent les barricades qui obligferent le roi a s^enfuir. 
H jura alors de se venger, et prdpara le crime de Blois II menagait 
ensuite Paris, et dej^ les bons bourgeois de la ville commengaient k 
cramdre sa vengeance, lorsque le ciel envoya ^^ce bon et samet 
religieux Jacques C14menV^ qui le tue "avec un glaive et cousteau 
bien petit pour une oeuvre si grande. 

I/auteur n^oublie pas Henri de Navarie, quM assure de Fmutilit4 
des efiEorts qu^il 4tait en train de faire, pour s^assurer le trdne 
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Eoy de Navarre, ^ present tu n’as plus 
Aueun credit, ny puissance quelconque 
Tu es matte, tu es foible et perdu 
Quand est de Eoy, tu ne le seras oncqucs 

II est piquant de se rappeler, en lisant ces vers, que dix ans plus 
tard, Alphonse de EamberviUers demandait a etre presente a Henri 
IV, et lui faisait hommage d^un beau manuscrit de ses Devots Elan- 
cements. Le temps avait calm6 la haine de ce catholique trop fou- 
gueux. Pour le moment, il en est encore aux eloges sans fin k 
Tadresse de Jacques Clement, dont il veut a tout piix faire un saint 

II faut, il faut qu’en un temple honnore 
Il soit pos4 avec pompe et grand* gloire, 

En or, on bien en cuivre eslabor4, 

Pour une ferme et durable m4moire, 

Et qu’4. I’entour de son noble portrait 
Et de sa claire et luisante effigie 
Le sculpteui grave avec son meilleur trait 
Cest Epitaphe et discours de sa vie 

VOICY, CHRESTIEN, CB CLEMENT BIEN-HEXTREUX, 

Lequel jadis delivba nostrb France 
De ce Valois, dernier box maliboeureux 

Qui TINT SEIZE ANS TOUT LE PEURLE EN SOUPFRANCE 

Les 50 quatrams de cette publication furent refaits, sans doute 
par Tauteur lui-m§me, dans une nouvelle edition, publi4e dans le 
m4me format, sous ce titre Chanson spintuelle et action de 
graces, contenant le discours de la Tie et tyrannie de Henry de 
Valois, et la louange de fr4re Jacques Clement, qui nous a deliTr4 
de la main cruelle de ce tyran, le premier ^our d^Aoust, Pan de grilce 
1589. Dedi4e a tout le peuple catholique de Prance, par A D E L 
Cette nouyelle composition se chantait sur Pair de la chanson 
" Prance reduicte en vertu ” C^est d^ailleurs pour la faire adap- 
table a cette melodie que le po4te avait transforms la premiere forme 
de son ouvrage 4crite d^abord en vers de 10 syllabes, la Chanson 
spintuelle a 4t4 r4duite II des vers de 8 syllabes, sans que, pour cela, 
elle ait subi de tr4s grands changements 
Amsi, on d4couvre dans Alphonse de EamberviUers un des 
pamphl4taires de la Ligue, un de ces po4tes d^occasion dont la 
passion partisans entretmt le feu de la revolte dans les populations 
soulevees par des pr4dicateurs et par des momes Cela n^est pas 
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tr&s 6tonnant, car les sentiments catholiqnes du po^te lorrain sent 
bien connns, sa piete et son horrenr de Fheresie transpirent dans 
les yers des Devots elancementSj anssi bien qne dans les lettres que 
Ton connalt de lui Le pins etonnant, c^est qne ce hgnenr a F^-me 
farouche soit devenn pins tard nn adnlatenr de Henri IV , mais 
r§.me hnmaine est ton^onrs la m^me, et de pareils changements ne 
sont pas rares, snxtont k cette epoqne de tempStes civiles et religi- 
enses, qni jet^rent nn si grand trouble dans Tesprit de tons les 
Frangais 

Al Cioban’bsoxj 

UmversitS de Lyon, 


A FE ESOEAREVOTEE ^ECORGEEE^ 

Ce participe passd, se tronyant an y 2319 de YYsopet de Lyon: 
Li travail escJiarevotee h [an cheyal] ai sa crope pomelee^ est 
tradnit par W Foerster ^wnnd gemacht, geschnnden^ et rapproch^ 
dn passage dn Otrard de Roussillon en prose (onginaire de Bour- 
gogne, fin du XIII® si^cle) La terra . fut covert e par dessus 
des okarevostes des morz {Rom yii, 225) ayec le snbstantif 
charevoste ^ cadavre/ A Thomas, Rom xxxix, 212 introdnit nn 
charevate ‘ fragments de chair ^ dans nn passage dn Girard de Rous- 
sillon en yers, mal In par Godefroy Eos et de charevates cor- 
rompus et puans, et a^onte nn charevais ^ charogne^ dn roman de 
Blaquerne amsi qn^nn mot dn patois de Donbs, dont il dit* 
J^ignore Fetymologie tchairvote ^ diarogne ^ M. J Jnd dans 
Studies . . presented to Professor Mildred E Pope (Manchester 
TJniy, Press, 1939), p 227, en recensant les mots dialectanx de 
VTsopet de Lyon trahissant Porigine franc-comtoise, yoit dans le 
yerbe ^escharevoter et charevoste ^ charogne ^ nn carne reposita 
^ yiande enf onie ^ oil reponere snbirait le traitement -p- > -v- dn 
lyonnais revondre ^enfonir, reconynrF Mais d^abord nn oarne 
REPOSITA n^est pas nn nexus de mots conrant en latin, qui anrait, 
par consequent, pn se crystalbser en roman, ensuite F s deyant 
qnhl fant pour Fdtymologie n^est attests qu^nne fois dans cette 
fanxille de mots, et dans nn texte post4rienr, nnlle trace non pins 
d^un double -r- caro reposita et enfin les formes charevate^ 
charevais ne s^expliquent pas dans cette hypothSse, 

Je pense quM s’agit d^un reflet de soarabaeus, EEW® 7658: 
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a fr esc{h)arhot6 ^escaibot, scarabee’ (God emimere des pas- 
sages comme Vescharbotte / Qm swy le chemm des charrettesp 
Us estrons des chevam se ioute et aucunes bestes ont m ptes 
comme les escarbotes et les mouches) et le veibe correspondant 
esc (h)(irb otter ^ 6parpiller le feu^ (chez Rabelais aecouple a fouger 
et conserve en patois cbaientais, poitevin et beixichon, cf le prov 
mod escaibouia an m§me sens)/ prov mod. esca'iava{i)p escara- 
vdcJhp escar{a)b(itp escarabas ^escarbot^ (favre Vescarava ^se pour- 
snivre k qnatre pattes, 3 eu d^enfant^. Le mouvement alerte des 
SIX pattes a mene an sens de ^gnfonner, faire des pattes de monche 
it scarabocchiare p esp hacer escarava^os et escaravajear ^escar- 
boniller, barboniller & gaster comme nn papier en jetant de Tencre 
dessns avee la plume, espapilloter, faire des pastez en escrivant’ 
(Oudm), de escarava]o ^4cbarbot% prov mod, mallorqn escarabat 
^ grif ouillage, ^ et de la on airive (ef le rapport etymologique 
de Fallemand Tcntzeln avec hratzen) facilement k egratigner, 
Scorcher ^ ^escharevoterp dont est denv6 le postverbal (es) charevote 
Wiande ecorcb4e’ > ^fragments de cbair,^ ^cadavie^ (peut-etre 
sous Finfluenee de chavi, qm aura fait tomber le es-) Ce sens 
d^^4gratigner' est attests par le catal escd) {a)boiar ^fenr una 
cosa superficialment, rozar, desgastar^ {m’he escarabotat m gro^ 
unaesgarmnechada) ekescaravat^ i^oip^ D%cc Agvdo II est moms 
probable que Tactmt^ ecbarbottante de ces insectes (remnant 
les etrons et la chair pourne, cf un des textes a fr cite plus haut 
et le nom fr de Fechaibot ^ f ouiUe-merde ^ =« smrabaeus steico- 

^Est emprunt^e au fr la famille da Catalan {Dice A^wilo) codrlioto/r 
‘moure’s, remenar-se nn liquid dintre el receptacle, vessar per la part 
superior' (porta aquesta ampolla % no soarhoUs Vmgud), mrhot{ada), 
xarahasoat {+ chuhasco) ‘x^fec d’aigua, chubasco,’ k Empord^ ou ssarlot, 
k Vioh ou esoaralotit ‘ou covat sense tot’ (litt I’oeuf dans lequel quelque 
chose remue, appel6 ailleurs ou l)atoO) de ‘ battre ' ) D'autre part le Catalan 
connait un escaraUtUarse ‘ se hater ’ et le prov un escarraUlha ‘ animer/ 
car{a)mlha ‘chicaner, ciitiquer' (cf all 8t%cheln), foimes autoetones que 
j ai nagu^re reconduites (v REW®) a scAaABiiEUS Le caractere remuant 
et incertain de la bate semble atre reflata par le fourmillement et I'expan- 
Sion (phonetique, morphologique et sdinantique) des formes romanes Le 
scarabee, comme le papillon, la chauve-souns etc, est de ces bates qui 
transmettent pour amsi dire leur instabilita k Thomme qui les observe et 
doit les danommer II y a une fermetd d’assiette diflTdrente dans I'lndividu 
parlant selon qu’il a k faire k des phanorndnes ou des atres qui le ‘tran- 
qmlhsent' ou 1' ‘ dnervent ' — observation que nous pouvons faire dans la 
■vie eourante 
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rarms) ait pu donner an verbe ^escharevoter Fid6e ^ f oiirgonner 
dans la cbaiogne ^ et qne de la le sens des STibstantifs ^ cbarogne ^ 
se soit etabli Les variantes en -ate^ -aw s’expliqnent par le paral- 
lelisme phon4tiqiie ou suflEixal des foimes prorengales. On noteia 
que les formes franc-comtoises etc (es) charevote^ charevate^ chare- 
VOS amsi que les piovengales remontent k un soarabaetjs arec a 
mtertonique conserve;, alors que le fr echarlot avec -r6- se base 
sur un ^SCAEBAEUS dissimile 

Leo Spitzee 


EOUSSEAU HEEO-WOESHIP 
An Unpublished Intimate Eecoed op 1766 

Sir Eobert Liston (1742-1836) was a Scottish linguist, skilled 
m ten languages, and a successful diplomatist, variously British 
envoy at Madrid, Stockholm, Washington, the Hague, and Con- 
stantinople His career thus belongs primarily to politics. But 
in early manhood he touched upon the realm of literature, being 
taken undei the patronage of no less a figure than David Hume, 
chief intellect of the republic of letters of the mid-eighteenth 
century Through Hume^s influence, Liston might have become 
established in the literary realm as Parmese professor of modem 
languages, but, as it finally turned out to the great disgust of Turgot 
as well as of Hume, ^^They will have nothmg but a Papist 
Yet it was through Hume that Liston demonstrated that he had 
the makings of another Boswell — ^though with the cardinal defect 
of modesty. 

In 1766 the twenty-four year old Eobert Liston was residing m 
Pans as private tutor to Gilbert and Hugh Elliot at the Abbe 
Choquarfs Academy, Barri^re St. Dominique Sir Gilbert Elliot 
of Minto, the boys^ father, not entirely confident that even a brd- 
liant and respected young tutor might not be led astray by the 
iniquities of Pans, where,’^ as he imagmed, not to be dissipated 
IS hardly to have an existence,^^ ^ placed his sons^ education and — 
privately — ^the tutor himself, under the general supervision of his 

^Hume, Letters (ed J Y T Greig, Oxford, 1932), n, 181. 

« Tbid , I, 499 n 
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close friend, David Hume Hume, then Charge d^ Affaires at the 
British legation and reigning lion of the Parisian salons, Sir 
Gilbert argued with reason, would foim a bulwark of moiality to 
saf eguai d both the boys and their preceptor 

But to the youthful Liston the reputation of even le Ion David 
was aggrandized by his association with the more spectacular 
Eous&eau, Early m January 1766, Hume was preparing to leave 
Pans, taking Jean- Jacques to England m order to shelter him 
from the persecutions of the bigots of Geneva. Secretly also the 
benevolent Hume harbored the mtention of securing for his pupil 
a pension from the king of England. The greatness of Hume^s 
heart allowed him as yet no inkling of the viper he was taking to 
his bosom ! It was at this idyllic moment, January 13, that Liston 
wrote to his sister in Scotland a charmmgly guileless account of how 
he had finally seen his great hero, Eousseau, the previous week, just 
before he set out for London with Hume, But Liston must be 
allowed to speak for himself ® 

You perhaps know that the celebrated Monsieur Rousseau, has been 
obliged to quit Geneva for the religious part of his Emilius, that he has 
been flying about Switzerland for some time to avoid persecution and 
assassination, and that he could find no asylum to secure him from the 
zeal of these overmuch rtghteous pastors, you perhaps know likeways, 
that, in consequence of an invitation from David Hume, he came here, and 
IS now on his way to England, and that he is to be boarded in a house at 
Eulham, a village a little way up the river from London But you surely 
don’t know what I am going to tell you — ^You know I am a great admirer 
of Rousseau, and no man has a more irresistible Curiosity to see great men 
than I But as all M Rousseau’s former acquaintances crowded to see 
him, and I had been always told he was the shyest and most misanthropical 
creature in the world, I did not chuse to ask Mr Hume to make me 
acquainted wuth him However, for fear he should die before I returned 
to London, I resolved to see him once before he went away, and with this 
view went to the Street where he lodged the morning he set off, in order to 
stare at him as he and David were gomg into their post chaise After 
waiting an hour or two in a Coffee house opposite, I saw Mr Hume come 
out and go toward the chair Now, thought I, now is the time I run out 
and got as near the chaise ^ as possible But behold ’ no Rousseau appeared 


» The National Library of Scotland, Liston Papers, Bundle I Letter of 
Robert Liston, Jan 13, 1766, ff 2-3 Though the Liston Papers are not as 
yet completely catalogued, this letter was made available to me through 
the kindness of the Librarian, Dr Henry W Meikle 
* the chaise is crossed out 
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David observed me, and expressed some surprise at seeing me there I am 
just come to have a peep at Jean Jacques, says I, I beg you’ll not take any 
notice of me, but let me stare in full liberty—^' No no you shall go in and 
I’ll present you to him ” — ^I’d rather not, I’ve nothing to say to him, and 
he’s so shy ‘‘Well, but well peihaps be long before we’re ready, you 
shall at least go in, and sit in an antichamber® where you’ll see him at 
Fyour eajse ” ® Saying this he pulled me in by the arm I waited in [a] ® 
parlour [and when] ® said famous personage came through carrying out a 
bundle to his chaise, I made him a low bow which he returned Mr Hume 
in the inner room, while Rousseau was absent, had told the Countess of 
Bouflaers (a very famous woman and a great protectress of men of learn- 
ing) that I was in the anti chamber,® and my motives for coming She 
came out immediately, commended my curiosity, made me some compli- 
ments, and insisted upon introducing me to Jean Jacques So when he 
came back she and Mr Hume together presented me to him I can’t enter 
into the particulars of our Conversation, — but upon the whole he received 
me very well I was about an hour there, saw him dine, and had the 
Honour to help him into the Chaise He said he would be glad to crack 
with me when I came to England, &c — ^His person is very thin & delicate 
looking, his face, and especially his sharp black Eyes promise every thing 
he has shown himself possessed of His manners simple and affable If I 
had more paper I would say more Adieu my Dear — 

R Liston 

Ernest C Mossnee 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


THE DATE OP MME DESHOULIEEES^S PARODY 
OF LE CID 

Among XVII century parodies of drama one of the cleverest is 
that of the preaeuse poetess Mme Deshoulieres It belongs among 
the many pieces that used the stances of the C^d as a vehicle of 
ridicule and invective Its ample title fully announces the subject 
to be lampooned, Parodie de la Scene $ix%eme^ de VActe prermer du 
C%d de M. Corneille^ contenant les Regrets de M* du Perrier, sur le 
Pruc de YAcadem'ie ^ This is Charles Du Pener^ to whose uncle^ 
Frangois, Malherbe addressed the famous lines of his Consolation 
and who was esteemed as a writer of French and Latin verse He 

® 8io ® MS damaged 

^ Mme and Mile Deshouli'^res, (Bumres, Pans, Prault fils, 1763, n, 164 6. 

4 
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was, m fact, thought of highly enough by Chapelam to be awarded, 
in 1663, a pension of 800 Imes ^ 

In 1671 the French x^cademy cieatecl two piize awaicls, each 
of 300 1 , to be given every second year to the winners of contests 
m eloquence and in poetiy A subject was announced on which the 
various contestants would submit an unsigned poem and a sealed 
envelope bearing their name Du Pener, together with La Mon- 
noie, won this prize twice consecutively, in the years 1681 and 
1683 In 1685 the award was not made, but two 3 ^ears later it 
went to Mile Deshoulieres for the best ode on Le $o%n que le Rot 
prend de Veducatton de sa Noblesse dans ses Places >£ dans SamU 
Cyr {CEuvres, ii, 199-203) ^ Now it will be noted that the dis- 
gruntled poet speaking in the paiody says 

On ose lejettei des Vers dont je suis pere 
J’attire en murmurant, des Auteurs la col-fere, 

J’attire leur mfepiis en ne me vengeant pas 
Falloit il que ma langue, k man Ode mfidelle, 

Fit cabaler contr'elle? 

We know then that the poem he submitted to the Academy was an 
ode The chances are that its subject was the same as that on which 
Mile Deshoulieres wrote her wmnmg ode Elsewhere, Du Periei 
says 

Pension, mon unique amour, 

Qu’on alloit rfetablir sans cette tyrannie 

That IS, he had already received a pension (300 1 ) and expected to 
have it renewed by winning the prize a consecutive time He can- 
not be referring to the contest that took place in 1685, for that 

® P Clfement, E%sto%re de Golbert, 1846, p 188 Born at Aix-en-Provence 
in the early years of the century, died at Pans, March 28, 1692 According 
to Michaud, Biog umv , 1880, he excelled as a writer of Latin poetry He 
was known to be excessively vain (cf tbtd and Hoefer, Nouv Btog gen , 
1856-7) It IS said that the least aspersion cast upon his writings would 
immediately provoke a quarrel and alienate his friendship* Legend has it 
that on one occasion he said to d’Herbelot *'11 n’y a que les sots, qux 
n*estiment pas mes vers” Whereupon d’Herbelot answered that '*Stul- 
torum infinitus est numerus ” Wo find listed under his name in the cata- 
logue of the Bibl, Nat a Provenqal poem Lets Mousquetatres pTouvenssaucCf 
a moussu lou chevaZiS de Fourbrn^ sonnet, s 1 , 1673, in-4, 1 p, 

® Pellisson and d^Olivet, Mistowe de VAc<id4ime fTancdtse, Pans, Didier, 
1858, n, 16 
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year^ as we have shown, no award was made , moreover, Du Pener^s 
complaint is that it was given to someone else ^ The reference then 
can only be to 1687, the year when Mile Deshonlieres was chosen as 
the lecipient of the piize money These facts permit ns to date the 
parody ci7ca 1687 or soon afterwaids Du P4rier’s vanity must 
have suffered at the thought that the work of a young girl had been 
preferred to his own and one can well imagine his voicing criticism 
of the choice It is not surprising then that Mme Deshonlieres 
should ridicule a man who, though but a few years previously 
(1684) he had sung her praises in two very insipid ^^balades,^^® had 
shown disapproval of her daughters writings 

Joseph P Peivitera 

8aint Louis University 


A POSSIBLE SOURCE OP A JEU EE 8CENE IS 
MOLIERFS EGOLE EE8 MAEI8 

Despois ^ and Martmenche ^ suggest as a source of the jeu de 
scene m Moli&re^s Ecole des mans, n, 9, where Isabelle gives her 
hand to Val^re to be kissed, a scene in Lope^s La discreta enaniorada, 
but there is not a very close parallel In the Spanish, a father is in 
love with the girl loved by his son, whom she loves The scene 
referied to, which is in Act II, is as follows The son at his fathers 
command comes to kiss his future stepmother^s hand, to do her 
homage. While he does so, kneeling, amid much flattery which 
angers the father, he gives the girl a note, she gives him her 
blessing. While the father^s attention is held by her mother, the 
girl reads the note, learning that the young man is to be sent away. 
The latter wants to embrace her She tells him that she will pretend 
to fall and that he can do so as he lifts her up This is earned out. 

Compaie with this complicated scene the simplicity of the Prench, 
where the kiss is given without so much ado Bile fait semblant 
d^embrasser Sganarelle, et donne sa mam a baiser k Valere.^^ 

^ [Pension] En te donnant 

®Cf the 1780 (London) edition of her works, pp 74 7. 

W S' edition of Moli^re, n (1876), 341 

^EEL,y (1898), 112 
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There is another Spanish play in which there is a gi'ving-of-'a-kiss, 
this case seems to me to be closer to the French and a more probable 
souice In No hay v%da como la honra b} Juan Perez de Montalban 
(published m 1632 in Pam fodos)^ Leonoi gi\es her hand to her 
lover, Carlos, to kiss, as she offers an embrace to Fernando, her 
cousin and novio^ whom she is meeting for the first time It is 
Carlos who brings him to her house and while Carlos is speaking to 
her about Fernando, she arranges to give him her left hand as she 
embraces the cousin, an act which is later performed Llegase por 
detias Carlos, y besa la mano ” ® 

One can see that while the general scene does not coincide with 
the French, there is a close similarity in the method of giving the 
hand to be kissed It is to this point that I have wished to call 
attention. 

J. H. Parkee 

University of Toronto 


A NOTE ON THE SOURCES OP VENGANZA 
CATALANA'^ 

Garcia Gutierrez had two mam sources for his Venganza catalana 
(1864) : Francisco de Moncada^s PJxped%c%6n de los caialanes y 
amgoneses contra turcos y gr%egos and Eam6n Muntaner^s Chromca, 
0 descnpcio dels fets, e hazanyes del vnclyt Bey Don Jaume. . . • 
Quotations from both are presented at the end of the printed ver- 
sions of the play Smce both sources present essentially the same 
facts, one might wonder as to their relative importance Six of the 
nine quotations are from Muntaner, and from him come the names 
of two characters in the play Girc6n and Pench de Naclara. In 
Moncada these names appear as George and Pedro de Maelara 
respectively. The name of Roger de Floras former ship, ^^The 
Falcon {Venganza catalana. Act ii, sc. xv) is also taken from 
Muntaner (Chap oxoiv), Moncada does not name it 

However, even apart from the three quotations, it can be defi- 
nitely shown that Garcia Gutierrez was at least fairly familiar with 
Moncada^s Expedicwn In Act i, sc in of the play reference is made 

* Act Ij in J? A B , XLV, 481 
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to Amurat and Carcano, names which are not mentioned by Mnn- 
taner Moncada and Garcia Gutierrez use both Alanos and Masa- 
getas for the name of the Massagetae , Muntaner uses only Alms 
The name Ale^o occurs only in Moncada The names of the other his- 
torical characters in the play may have come from either histoiian 
We may further observe that in the first three acts of Venganza 
catalana direct reference is made only to Muntaner, while the three 
citations from Moncada annotate only the fourth and last act It is 
perfectly possible that this may represent the relative importance of 
the two sources, since there is no historical event (only names of 
characters and places) in the first three acts which Muntaner might 
not have furnished, and none m Act iv which might not have come 
from Moncada. 

In general, the spirit of the play, so highly favorable to Eoger and 
to his supposedly Spanish followers, is closer to Muntaner than to 
Moncada, for the latter displays greater poise and less patriotic 
partiality. It is not our purpose in this note to comment upon 
Garcia Gutierrez’s distortion of history to suit his own artistic ends. 

]Sr B Adams 
W. C Sallett 

Vmveiaity of North Carolina 
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Richard R Smith, 1938 Pp xiv + 290 $2 50 

Die Zusatze zur “ Spanish Tragedy.” By Levin L S chucking 
Leipzag S Hirzel, 1938. Pp. 82 RM 3 
The Baroque Character of the Elizabethan Tragic Hero By Levin 
Ludwig Sohuceing New Yoik Oxford Univeisity Press, 
1938 Pp 29 $ 60 

The Jacobean Shakespeare and Measure for Measure By R W 
Chambers New York Oxford Univeisity Press, 1939 Pp 
60 $1 50 

Die Sprache Shakespeares in Yers und Pi osa. By Wilhelm Franz 
Halle Max Niemeyer, 1939. Pp. xl + 730 RM 26. 
Shakespeare Criticism An Essay in Synthesis By 0. Narayana 
Menon New York Oxford Umversily Piess, 1938 Pp 
viu + 276 $1 75 

Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren New York Holt, 1939 
Pp. viu + 344 $3 00. 

Studies in Metaphysical Poetry By Theodore Spencer and Mark 
Van Doren New York Columbia University Press, 1939 
Pp viii + 88 $1 60. 

Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights. By Henry W. Wells 
New York Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp. xiv + 328. 
$2 76. 

A “telegraphic” review upon materials from an editorial grab- 
bag may as well begin at the beginmng, with the grubbers around 
the foundations of knowledge, ana examme the doctoral dissertations. 

Dr. Bernard (Yale) analyzes the prosody of seventy-two items 
classified as Tudor Interludes There is a great deal of paW-ng; 
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things what they are not, but the assigned nomenclature is used 
consistently with itself, so that the bulk of the woik is at least 
systematic — we can hardly speak of any system of prosody vet as 
scientific He could easily have impioved the chronology, by exam- 
ining Professor Eeed^s dating of Four Elements^ Dr Pollard^s of 
Heywood^s WecdUiery etc His oivn researches, however, have been 
thoroughly and competently done He finds that m general the 
playwrights attempted to vary "their verse m accord with what 
took place in the drama But prose and blank verse supplanted 
these devices at the end of the sixteenth century. Prosodic habits 
perhaps shed some light on questions of attributed authorship for 
certain plays This is an able doctoral dissertation 

Hext IS the dissertation of "Eev Gerard M Greenewald, 
0 M Cap, M A, S T (Catholic University of America). 

Some critics interpret Kmg J ohn according to the prevalent 
religious and political attitude of their own day — ^to say nothing of 
their own personal prejudices . Now, in this study of the play 
the method pursued is, of course, purely objective — (anytMng 
but) The author mistakes the equivalent of " sirreverence ” for a 
"curt apology and recognition of the Pope^s spiritual supremacy 
by King John, and upon that foundation builds high Frankly, 
the author exhibits no technical training in literature whatever, 
and little first-hand reading in Shakspere or the period, not even 
Eoman Catholic source mateiials The full parallel between the 
curse pronounced on Shakspere^s John and the actual one pro- 
nounced on Queen Elizabeth may be of interest 

Dr Mitchell (Pennsylvania) says, "The purpose of this thesis 
IS to edit for the first time the manuscript play, The Warde, by 
Thomas Neale In this introduction will be found an account 
of the life of Thomas Neale, an account of his other writings, 
extant and lost, a discussion of The Warde, its plot and its relation 
to the drama of the period, and a consideration of the text and its 
problems ” The author is interested chiefly in the autobiographical 
aspects of the play, taking some three-fourths of his preface for 
this phase, but at that overlooking the major fact that the court 
of wards was under fire at this period He catches an explicit 
allusion to lago and Eodeiigo, but fails to recognize the bear 
Sackerson, hence the relationship between Simple and Slender 
The actual work of editing has been rather perfunctorily and 
superficially done. Even if we should consider this a passable 
doctoral dissertation, still we may question whether it should have 
been put into print before it was a great deal more. 

So Dr. Bernard well sustains the tradition set by his elders at 
Yale, Dr. Mitchell is " o^erparted and the other specimen is not 
what IS ordinarily considered a doctoral dissertation at all. 

In a second group of six, we turn next to the work of Mr West, 
which has the air of having once been a doctoral dissertation The 
fi.rst quarter is devoted to "The Literature and Background of 
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Sixteenth Century Pneumatology/^ being an excellent presentation 
of terms and contioversies in sixteenth-century pneumatology The 
author then passes selected bits of guinea-pig plays thiough the 
sausage-grinder of systematic pneumatology to be giound exceeding 
small — it IS a good sausage-grinder — and they stay ground ^ Theie 
are no summaiies of lesults eithei for the chapters or fox the study 
as a whole, but it becomes clear that sixteenth-century plays can 
have little direct connection with the systematic — ^not scientific ^ — 
pneumatologists 

Says Miss Siebeck, Die Aufgabe dieser Albeit ist es, den Euhm 
Sidneys in der englischen Renaissance in seiner Entstehung, 
Eigenart und Wirkung zu untersuehen Here is presented the 
Renaissance Paradise, erne griechische Wiedergeburt,^^ with 

Puntanismus, der eigentliche Zerstorer der Renaissance playing 
the devil with it all, including ^^das Bild Sidneys In spite of 
this pre-^^ possessed ideology, the copious materials can be made 
to speak foi themselves, especially those on Mary Pembroke's circle, 
and to give an excellent idea both of w^hat Sidney meant to his 
eontempoiaries and of how he came to mean that One wishes 
that both Mr West and Miss Siebeck had worked fiom facts to 
theories 

Another study in German, by Robert Wollenberg, Doktoi der 
Medizin und Piofessor der Psychiatiie,” on Shahespeaie Person- 
hches does attempt to begin from the facts , but is merely a layman^s 
compilation (his technical training haidly shows) 

Mr Mair^s Fourth Forger deals too popularly and satmcally 
for truth with Ireland's Shakspere forgeries As soon as Shakspere 
scholars, and actors, actually got access to the matenals, the verdict 
was not in doubt The same kind of authority was deceived 
then, as now annually by genuine signatures, scientific proofs 
from alleged faked portraits of Oxford, etc , though Mr Mair does 
not suspect it 

We notice next a couple of textbooks Mr Mcllwraith prints, 
and adapts from standard editions matter upon, Thyestes (Hey- 
wood^s translation), Qorhoduc, The Spanish Tragedy^ Arden of 
Feversham, and A Woman Killed mth Kindness This is a con- 
servative summary on early tragedy, from conservative sources, 
which are now usually in need of some modernizing. 

Mrs. Coles says of her Macbeth, The intention has been to 
present, for the student and the serious reader, a supplementary 
manual to be used with Shakespeare^s text All the lines of the 
play have been paraphrased, the ma 3 or problems of the drama have 
been considered, and the several viewpoints of recognized com- 
mentators quoted in brief The study of character is again the 
motif of the work,^^ as m her Hamlet Some will not care to gossip 
over the back fence about Renaissance stage characters as living 
people'", others may deny that there is any pedagogical place for 
sudh a commentary. The work has been done with such conscious 
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and perfect propriety that it might be used with safety in a Yic- 
tonan seminary for young ladies They would never know even 
about the shard-born beetle” — Mrs Coles doesn^t — unless in an 
unguarded moment they should happen to look it up in the Oxford 
English DicUonary One gets the impression that Shakspere had 
examined witib unwonted diligence the Fuiness Variorum of Mao- 
leth — as, of course, he ought to have done And that his selections 
of materials were, for him, remarkably unElizabethan. 

Bor the six items in this second group, as for the three disserta- 
tions, at least two-thirds of the printing space could have been 
saved The remaining eight items of the elders in our third group 
could profitably be cut at least in half It is obvious where the 
fault lies for congested " scholarly ” publication 

Our third class consists of Shaksperean criticism and closely 
allied work Professoi Schucking asks concerning The Spanish 
Tragedy^ Sind die ^ additions ^ in der Tat Erweiterungen des 
ursprunglichen Stuckes, oder stellen sie nicht — zum mindesten in 
ihrer Mehrzahl — einen Ersatz von Teilen dar, die man aus irgend- 
welchen Grunden ausschalten wollte^” He argues that they are 
substitutions, first because they would make the play too long, not 
realizing that all plays were moie or less cut and adapted for 
acting, second because of their nature m fitting the play to a newer 
taste, though such changes might as well be additions as sub- 
stitutions. Not even his best illustration is a wholly satisfactory 
substitute, as he himself later admits in trying to substantiate a 
different theory The other cases are even more amusing attempts 
to force facts to fit a theory. Because of supposed relationships to 
other plays, the additions are dated January, 1597, and on psycho- 
logical grounds assigned to one individual for one occasion. Three 
endings are discovered for the play, and a fourth added in a foot- 
note, on the same principles, there can be moie, if desired. There 
are various general conclusions concerning the proper ordering of 
the text, based on the previous conclusions, which are based funda- 
mentally on Professor Sehucking^s impressions only 

In his Shakspere lecture, Professor Schucking asks, ^^is not a 
certain literary taste which he shared with his time to be observed 
in his writings, and would not the perception of the characteristic 
traits of this taste help us to a better understanding of his work ? ” ; 
a taste which he labels baroque. He objects that the real aim of 
tragedy is usually stated in classical terms, whereas that real aim 
was sensation. Instead of the mirror passage in Hamlet he would 
substitute another, which he does not know is from Quintihan, and 
a statement of Drayton^s, which rests on Horace, though again he 
does not appear to know Elizabethan tragedy was born of Senecan 
tragedy, interpreted in terms of the Latm masters of oratory, 
Cicero and Quintilian , and of Horace, the great theorist on poetical 
excellence. This was purest grammar-school Eenaissanee ; there is 
no need for sudi an extraneous cacophany as baroque. In both 
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these items, Professor Schucking makes many interesting observa- 
tions, but one wishes he would derive his theoiies from his facts 
instead of finding facts to substantiate theoiies. 

In all these respects, the Shakspere lecture of Piofessoi E W 
Chambers on Measure for Measure is a model Underlying the 
work of Stopford Brooke and Dowden is the fallacious assumption 
that the plays of Shakspeie leflect his actual moods, and those who 
have been reared on those texts find it difficult to disabuse them- 
selves of it The first half of this lectuie most charmingly de- 
molishes that assumption, as a necessary preliminaiy to considering 
Measure for Measure^ which has suffered so much from it On the 
matter of tragedy before the tragic period. Professor Chambers 
might have pointed out also that in 1598 Francis Meres found six 
tragedies to balance against six comedies The second half of the 
lecture consideis Measure for Measuie without conditioning pre- 
suppositions, No summary is possible, and if it uere, the reviewer 
would not give it For he would not deprive the reader of the 
benediction of a great spirit, which he must not fail to seek in the 
lecture itself It there has been a greater piece of Shaksperean 
criticism since Bi adley, the reviewer does not recall it (Incidentally, 
the reviewer does not agree fully with either of them ) This is the 
true historical and human method, in the hands of a veiy great 
master, personally as well as technically 

One need only mention the fourth edition of the Shakespeare- 
Orammahk, by Professor Wilhelm Franz of Tubingen, which first 
appeared in 1898-9 Changes and additions foi the second and 
third editions have in this edition been fully incoiporated m the 
text , American speech has upon occasion been considered , and the 
section on metrics has been reshaped 

So far, we have been considering the works of those who at least 
pretend to be objective in the bases of their judgments, and usually 
attempt to proceed from fact to judgment Not so the work of 
Professor C Narayana Menon of Benares Hindu Umversity 
Developing a theory of hterary criticism from mystical Indian 
philosophy, he applies it to pieces and patches of Shakspere, He 
stresses the subjective reaction with his philosophic impressionism 
as much as we with our mechanistic view stress the objective fact 
which occasions the subjective reaction But Professor Menon 
devotes about half as much space to compact notes and bibliography 
covering a great proportion of outstanding and recent contributions 
on the subject, as he does to text Work so founded may be philo- 
sophically impressionistic, but one who has been so thoroughly 
p^pared is likely to be impressed very much like any other thorough 
scholar. Because Professor Menon is an Indian, his subjective 
impressions are interestingly different—which he would deny, no 
doubt. 

Presumably we are also to consider Professor Mark Van Doren^s 
BhaJcespeare either as a critical work or as a textbook The author 
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lays down no critical principles, but says, Anyone at all will see 
that my farorite among the older cntics is Dr Johnson What 
we are offered is a personally conducted tour through Shakspere 
by a poet in his oto right As neaily as the reviewei can make 
out from spotting through, only a comparatively small part of 
the works of Shakspere was written by a poet or the poet,” 
and these bits of real poetry Professor Van Doren proposes to point 
out, the drossy remainder is left to the biographer, histox'ian, etc 
There is no disputing about tastes, but the reviewer is glad he is 
not a poet-critic , there would then be so much in Shakspere that 
he would not be permitted to enjoy (After all, aren^t these merely 
lecture notes handed down ex-cathedra to impress undergraduates 
A pamphlet by Professors Spencer and Van Doien is the result 
of a happy thought on the part of the Seventeenth Century Section 
of the M L A in inviting them to present a survey and analysis 
of the scholarly and ciitical work which has been done on meta- 
physical poetry during the past twenty-five years,” some reviews 
excepted The useful bibliography of metaphysical poetry as they 
define it was done by Professor Spencer, With the assistance of 
Evelyn Orr ” The professors then parted scholarship and criticism 
between them for introductory essays, despite the fact, as Professor 
Spencer as scholar complains, that no such division is in fact pos- 
sible Both felt compelled to be more or less contemporaneous ” 
in their estimate of metaphysical poetry, especially Professor Van 
Doren With one eye on his contemporaneity and the other on the 
critic,” Mr T S Eliot, he makes a capital Y out of the resulting 
dilemma, thus getting three horns instead of the conventional two 
on which to gore contemporaneity (pseudo-seventeenth century 
style) to little bits spread edl over the intermediate points — appar- 
ently that Y IS also well-studded with spikes Scholars will find the 
bibliography useful, if cntics be other than scholars, to them the 
reviewer does not presume to speak 
Like his colleague with the lacerated contemporaneity, Professor 
Wells thinks, Samuel Johnson^s Preface to his Shahespeare re- 
mains probably the finest critical essay.” His own “ book as a whole 
analyzes major tendencies in the drama from 1576 to 1642 
My treatment has been cntical, not chronological . it represents 
no new research ” The work is hard to follow, since thought and 
structure from sentence up need a sharpening of focus. As the 
author himself indicates, he groups selected plays m such a way as 
to bring out the chosen theme of each of twelve essays Not only 
does he regroup, but he also uses terms m his own sense By this 
juggling with terms, the final chapter of conclusions systematically 
thrusts the Hell of the Middle Ages into the Elysium of the 
Renaissance Having performed this feat, the author then elimi- 
nates the Renaissance altogether It was merely a curious poise 
or equilibrium between medieval and modem influences,” which 
was broken in 1611, when Shakspere retired To place ^Hhe water- 
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shed between the two movements at Shakspere’s letirement is to 
overlook what happened to Shakspere himself in his final period, 
as the late Piofessor Thorndike would have admonished his junior 
colleague There is never any watershed in literaiy movements, 
they are not that simple No amount of essaying upon objective 
materials rearranged according to sub 3 ective impiessions will change 
that fact It is the same kind of fallacy which Professor Chambers 
destroys for Stopford Brooke and Dowden 

Thus our three self-confessed critics all claim overtly or tacitly 
sub 3 ective standards, though Professor Menon claims a philosophic 
impressionism tested by the outstanding works in the field Such 
a sub 3 activity is at least cognizant of ob 3 active facts The reviewer 
prefers the school of Bradley, so ably illustrated in our group of 
works by the lecture of Professor E W Chambers There all the 
ob 3 eetive facts — historical, chronological, textual, etc. — ^meet in a 
great personality to produce a sub 3 activity tuned to understand the 
master And emotional understanding is all All in all 

T W Baldwin 

Umveraity of Illinois 


The Passionate Pilgnm iy Wilham Shakespeare. Eeproduced in 
facsimile from the unique copy in the Polger Shakespeare 
Library, wiiii an Introduction by Joseph Quincy Adams 
New York and London For the Trustees of Amherst College, 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1939 Pp. Ixvi + sigs. A1-D8. $4 00. 

Dr Adams and all concerned in the administration of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library have placed students under a deep debt of 
gratitude for this remarkably thorough and scholarly work. It is 
no small thing to have an excellent collotype reproduction of the 
strange and in part unique copy of the well-known Shakespearian 
miscellany that forms part of the wonderful little volume discovered 
twenty years ago in the muniment room at Longner Hall It is an 
added blessmg to have an mtroduction of over sixly pages in which 
Dr Adams discusses every aspect of the problems that cluster round 
it. One can have nothmg but admiration for the way in which 
these problems have been attacked and solved by Dr Adams and 
his staff. 

The book is a composite one, being made up of sheets derived 
from two different editions, one the edition formerly regarded as 
the first, the other an edition now recognized as being yet earlier. 
The proof of this Dr Adams sets out in the form of a conjectural 
account of how the volume assumed its present form. Whether all 
the details of this reconstruction are correct, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say, but of the central fact of priority there can be no 
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doubt The short proof is this In what is now claimed as the 
first edition (of which unique copies of sheets A and C survive in 
the Polger volume) each seveial poem begins a fresh recto page 
Since most of the poems do not exceed one page in length, this 
means that most of the versos are blank, though a few longer poems 
run through several consecutive pages (rectos and versos) The 
absence, however of any headings or numbering to the poems makes 
the arrangement obscure, and it was clearly not understood by the 
compositor of what is now recognized as the second edition, who 
set up the matter on recto pages only, except where towards the 
end he had to crowd it for lack of space There are, of course, 
subsidiary arguments that confirm this conclusion, including some 
interesting textual points, but there would in any case be no es- 
caping the implication of the bibliographical evidence 

The whole of the rather disreputable history of this famous 
miscellany comes in for lucid discussion, and points with irony the 
fact that within twentv-five -vears of his piratical assault William 
Jaggard had established his reputation for all time as mainly 
responsible for the authorized collection of Shakespeare^s plays 
The individual poems of The Passionate Pilgrim are drawn fiom 
many different sources They no doubt for the most part consti- 
tuted the commonplace-book of some literary amateur of the time, 
the type of collection of which many examples still survive. There 
are several in the Folger Library containing variant versions of 
poems in the Pilgnm — the most interesting belonged about 1600 
to ^Anne Cornwaleys,^ probably the daughter of Sir William 
Cornwallis of Brome Hall, who ten years later became Countess 
of Argyll These alternative versions are duly printed at the end 
of the introduction. 

Dr Adams and his assistants have done their work with such 
minute and loving care that hardly any points of detail invite 
comment, still less criticism Only one or two observations suggest 
themselves 

In the second edition of The Passionate Pilgrim stanzas 3-4 and 
6-6 of poem xviii are transposed This means the interchange of 
the type of D2 and D3 (rectos) ^It may be that the error arose 
m the course of imposition,’ Dr Adams writes, and he quotes 
Moxon to the effect that ^ It sometimes chances that a Compositor 
Transposes two Pages ’ (p. xliv) There can be little doubt 
that it IS an error of imposition the alternative would be a trans- 
position of C6 verso and C6 recto m the copy of the first edition 
from which it was pnnted, which seems out of the question. But 
the usual error of the kind, of which Moxon was probably thinking, 
IS the interchange of two adjacent pages in the same forme It 
should be observed that here we have to do with the interchange 
of opposite comer pages in opposite formes, a much stranger error. 

In the first edition, and m the latter half of the second, the leaves 
are not signed beyond the first of each quire It was this, of course, 
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that allowed the transposition ]ust mentioned to escape detection 
Dr Adams remarks that "The compositor, it would seem, thought 
that in so small a pamphlet the signing of the qxiiies alone would 
he adequate^ (p xlv) I do not see that the size of the book is 
relevant Howevei many the qniies, the signing of the hist leaf 
of each is sufficient to ensnie their coiiect ordei the signing of 
the other leaves is a safeguaid against incoirect folding, or per- 
fecting, or imposition , accidents which occur within the quires and 
are independent of their number 

By a curious slip on p xxii (note 3) Mr Harry Earr, the Cardiff 
Librarian, appears as Henry Fair. 

I should like to close with a further expression of gratitude for 
a very delightful volume 

W W, Greg 

London, England 


The Letters of Wilkam and Dorothy Woidsworth The Later 
Years. Edited by Ernest be Selincouet Oxford The 
Clarendon Press [New York Oxford University Piess], 1939 
3 vols , xxxviii + 1408 pp. 00 

Another of Professor De Selincourfs numeious and important 
contributions to scholarship is now concluded The six volumes of 
Wordsworth correspondence extending to almost 3000 pages include 
1710 letters and if to these aie added the 137, which are not here 
reprinted, in the Crabb Eobinson and in the Henry Reed volumes 
the total reaches 1847 ^ As might be expected, these final volumes 
are the least interesting and least significant of the whole Dorothy 
was ill much of the time and the poet usually wrote on business or 
family affairs, to thank authois foi the gift of their books, to raise 
money to eiect a second church in Cockermouth, to urge extending 
the period of copyright, or to lament the sad condition of the times 
Many of the letters are, indeed, disheartening Wordsworth^s bitter 
hostility to the Reform Bill to the Catholic Relief Bill, to universal 
sufferage, to non-conformity, to the extension of the railroad mto 
the lake district, his dislike of France, his loss of faith in democracy 
and his distrust of all change suggest the contracting sympathies, 
the hardening prejudices of an old age more often gloomy than 
serene or mellow It is pamful to read such sentences as these • 

^ Edith Morley’s Correspondence of O M mfh the Wordsworth Circle 
includes 118 letteis from the poet or his sister but, as two of these are 
meomplete, they are here given in full Broughton's Wordsworth and Meed 
has 22 letters from Wordsworth, one of which is here given m full Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt says (p v) that these last volumes contain 1044 
letters, I make 1054, of which 4 were incompletely published in earlier 
volumes of this edition 
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In all the tmprovements now going forward [in colleges] a mam 

motive IS to acquiie influence for political purposes Medical 

education is clearly cheap enough We have far more doctors than can 
find patients to live by The better able the parents are to incur ex- 
pense, the stronger pledge have ve of their children being above meanness, 
and unfeeling and soidid habits As to teaching Belles Lettres, Languages, 
Law, Political Economy, Morals, etc , by lectures, it is absurd ^ 

The letteis from Italy, the greater part of which have not been 
printed before, are likewise distressing reading for those of ns who 
admire the poet They are filled with complaints of discomforts and 
inconveniences fatigue, heat, loneliness, pains and minor illnesses, 
disappointment in not receiving letters, criticism of his companion 
(Crabb Eobinson), and of his family for offering good advice. All 
travellers have anxieties and difficulties but most of us, if we 
mention them at all, make light of them in order to give pleasure, 
not concern, to our friends Wordsworth seemed to think only of 
himself The general tameness of his letters is due in part to this 
same cause, his unwillingness or inability to make an effort to be 
pleasing When he exerted himself, as m some of his correspondence 
with Miss Fenwick or when he was roused by interest in a subject, 
he could write well. 

The poet was himself conscious of his faults. In two of the many 
interesting letters to Miss Fenwick, which are here published for 
the first time, he wrote What I lament most is that the spiiitu- 
ality of my Nature does not expand and rise the nearer I approach 
the grave . . no kmd of leading mterests me as it used to do, and 
I feel that I am becommg daily a much less instructive Companion 
to others Only assure me that you will not judge of my faults 
and infiimities so severely . I will endeavour to mend. . . I 
am too conscious my dear Friend that I am unworthy of being 
always in your sight ” ^ Seldom did Wordsworth express himself as 
freely as this, more often he was formal and pedestrian when he 
should have been spontaneous and friendly Except with his 
family he seems to have found it hard to express the kindliness that 
he undoubtedly felt, and in consequence the letters give an inade- 
quate and misleading picture of the man. It is clear from his 
actions and from the testimony of those who knew him well that he 
was a more interesting, a more admirable, and a more likable person 
than these volumes would lead one to suppose As Crabb Eobinson 
wrote m his diary for November 20, 1820, he is a still man when 
he does enjoy himself and by no means ready to talk of his pleasure 

® Letter to Lord Lonsdale of June, 1825 In a letter to his wife of July 
17, 1837, he wrote “How often have I wished for James to assist me 
about the carriage for nothing can exceed the stupidity of these 
foreigners 

® Letters to Miss Fenwick of September 19, 1844 and September October, 
1844 In a letter to his family of July 5, 1837, he spoke contritely of his 
harshness and “ all my unworthiness 
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It IS hardly necessary to add that these hundreds of pages of 
previously unpublished material together with the corrections to the 
text and the dates of what has previously been published offer much 
that is invaluable to the student of Wordsworth Aside fiom the 
light they throw on the poefs peisonality, opinions, liteiary tastes 
and theories, they are essential to any understanding of tus later 
years, — ^the importance that eye-trouble played m his life, his 
absorption in his family and then health, the fading of his intimacy 
with old friends and the commg of new, who weie commonly persons 
of wealth or of position, and the loss of 307 , which is mentioned so 
early as 1798 (in Tintern Abbey ”) and is the subject of much of 
his verse It is unfortunate that Professor de Selincourt has been 
unable to see and thus to print correctly and in full many of the 
letters Knight published only thirty-two years ago As forty-three 
letters have turned up while this edition was passing through the 
press, more will certainly be found. Se\eral noteworthy letters from 
the early years are printed for the first time in the appendix to 
these volumes One gives us Wordsworth^s early impressions of 
Coleridge and Southey, another shows that Hazlitt^s misconduct in 
the north was apparently not the cause of his quarrel with the lake 
poets, one praises Keats and another Crabbe The index covers only 
the last three volumes, is limited chiefly to proper names, and is 
not always complete for these. 

Eaymond D. Havens 


The Life of 8 T Golendge The Early Years By Laweenob 
Hanson. New Yoik Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 
575. $5 00. 

Wordsworth and Oolendge Studies in Honor of George McLean 
Harper Edited by Eael Leslie Geiggs. Princeton : Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939 Pp. viii + 254 $4 00 

It IS inevitable that Mr Hanson^s biography of Coleridge should 
be compared with that of Sir Edmund Chambers, which preceded 
it by a mere matter of weeks. Again and again, in reading 
Chambers, one felt that an adequate account of Coleridge was 
simply impossible within so limited a space, and that, although the 
book was strictly confined to biographical facts, its compression, 
however masterly it might be, not only precluded full discussion of 
certain events, but lan the constant risk of false emphasis and 
consequent lack of proportion 

Mr Hanson’s Life is on a larger scale, and he uses an amplitude 
which Chambers denied himself The present volume of 575 pages 
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stops short on June 12, 1800, the day on which Coleridge left 
Stowey with his family to settle at Greta Hall He was then barely 
28 years old, and, although he had written nearly all the poetry by 
which he is remembered, the remaining thirty-four years of his life 
contain plenty to interest a biographer The tragic story of the 
decline of his powers and of his struggles against opium is in many 
ways more fascinating than that of his youthful enthusiasms and 
indiscretions in the days before his intimacy with Wordsworth 
began, and the Highgate period, more serene and less eventful, has 
yet to be fully described. Two, or even three, more volumes will be 
necessary for the completion of Mr. Hanson^s task. 

Mr Hanson^s plan rightly includes a consideration of Coleridge's 
intellectual activities, and of the influences which stimulated his 
contributions to poetry, criticism, and philosophy To many 
chapters 6 and 7, on Wordsworth and his early relations with 
Coleridge, will prove the most interesting Coleridge himself 
divided all thmkers into Platonists and Aristotelians, and scholars, 
as Lowes once suggested, seem similarly to be divided mto Words- 
worthians and Coleridgians Mr. Hanson, it need scarcely be said, 
IS on the side of his hero, and it cannot be expected that the Words- 
worthians will agree with everything that he says about the extent 
of Coleridge's influence on Wordsworth. But though they may 
disagree they cannot complain, they have had their way for too 
long, and we have looked at Coleridge's character through their eyes 
for the better part of fifty years 

Mr Hanson has many qualities that are excellent m a biographer, 
and it IS to be hoped that he will persevere with his task. He 
writes with distinction but, whenever possible, he allows Coleridge 
to speak for himself, and the unobtrusive sMl with which Cole- 
ridge's character is gradually unfolded is one of the most attractive 
features of the book. The pace is leisurely, too leisurely perhaps, 
and one sometimes thmks regretfully of Chambers's terseness and 
precision It must be admitted, too, that the account in chapter 10 
of the influence on Coleridge of the eighteenth century philosophers, 
especially of Hartley, is in such general terms as to make one wonder 
(quite unjustly, I have no doubt) whether Mr. Hanson has read 
them all, and it is diflicult to feel tiiat the criticisms of The Anaent 
Manner, Christabel, and Kubla Khan (pp. 253-261) ‘add anything 
to what has already been said about these poems. 

Mr Hanson is a safe enough guide over much difficult and thorny 
ground, but it would be unwise to follow him implicitly when he 
sets out to scale the heights. Further, his sense of the proper 
marshalling of facts and evidence deserts him occasionally, and in 
the very places where skill and caution are most necessary The 
unexpectedly dogmatic statement that Ghnstabel, though begun 
after, [was] finished before The Ancient Manner (p 256) has, it 
IS true, a footnote, but it cannot be said that the authorities there 

6 
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referred to justify the assertion. Only when the authorities cited 
by his authorities have been investigated does it appear that he is 
proceeding on the exceedingly doubtful assumption that Coleridge 
alluded to Chruiabel when he wrote to Cottle on February 18, 
1'5'98 * I have finished my ballad — it is 340 lines Elsewhere, in 
summing up the influences which contributed to the creation of 
The Ancxent Manner, he writes ^^The things that had been 
impressed upon the eye and the mind, by seeing and by reading, were 
then moulded in dream : ‘ my Dreams become the Substances of my 
Life,^ said Coleridge They played a vital part in the final, the 
subconscious perfecting of The Ancxent Manner (p 255) But 
Coleridge^s remark is from a letter of 1803, and it introduces a 
passage from The Pains of Sleep which describes some of the horrors 
of opium addiction. Are we to believe that Mr Hanson regards 
The Ancient Manner as the product of opium dreams, and, if so, to 
what extent?' He does not tell us 

The volume collected by E L. Griggs m honour of Professor 
Harper of Princeton contains articles on Anna Seward and Henri- 
etta Maria Williams, but the greater part of it consists of esthetic 
and biographical studies relating to the two poets whose names 
appear on the title-page. E D Havens and 0 J Campbell, who 
write on Solitude, Silence, and Loneliness in the Poetry of 
Wordsworth and Wordsworth^s Conception of the Esthetic Ex- 
perience^^ respectively, approach from different angles what is 
essentially the same problem, and another related essay, ^^The 
Tragic Flaw in Wordsworth^s Philosophy by Newton P. Stall- 
knecht, suggests by implication at least that some of the Words- 
worthians will admit that the loss of the stimulus of Oolendge^s 
companionship was a grievous one for him. In Coleridge on the 
Sublime ” C. D Thorpe brings together and examines Colendge^s 
utterances on the subject, of which the most interesting is in a set 
of definitions prmted by Allsop, the original manuscript of which, 
incidentally, is now in the Cornell University Library. One^s only 
regret about this article is that there was not room to relate Gole- 
xidge^s definition of the sublime to his theory of imagination. 

The biographical studies are all illuminating. Professor de 
Selincourt analyses the relations between Wordsworth and Edward 
Quillinan, who became his son-in-law Miss Edith Morley^s article 
on Coleridge in Germany,'"^ which was based on her examination of 
the Greenough papers, is reprmted, and scholars will be glad to have 
it in a more accessible form. The Rev. G H. B. Coleridge con- 
tributes two exceedingly mterestmg accounts by his gieat-grand- 
father of long mountain rambles made m 1799 and 1802, which 
mdicate the nature of some of the materials which Mr. Colei idge has 
made available to Mr. Hanson and will doubtless enhance the value 
of the later volumes of his Life, The editor^s contnbution is a 
critique of Ohristahel by J. J. Morgan, now first prmted from 
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manuscript Though internal evidence seems to show that Cole- 
iidge can hardly have had as much to do with its composition as 
Professor Griggs would like to believe, it undoubtedly owes much to 
his conversation and contains an illuminating analysis of the effects 
which Colei idge was trying to achieve in the poem. 


Cornell University 


E. C Bald 


Lingua Nostra^ Anno i, Eebbraio 1939-3:vii Sansoni, Florence 

Cette nouvelle revue comble une lacune qui s^est fait sentir depuis 
longtemps en Italie . il y avait un organe pour les 6tudes histonques 
de la langue italienne, le venerable Archivio glottologico italiano, 
et depuis une 6poque plus recente, un organe pour les etudes de 
dialeetologie, V Italia dialettale — deux representants de la Imguisti- 
que du six® siecle qui shnspiraient de ce smgulier melange d^his- 
torisme et de naturalisme qui caract6rise ce si^cle les dialectes 
seuls, non la langue litt^raire, semblaient pouvoir contribuer k 
Fhistoire d’une langue et §tre * dignes d^une histoire ’ D^une faqon 
g6n4rale, il y avait schisme entre la Imguistique et Thistoire 
litt^raire, celle-ci traitant la litt6rature moderne, celle-la traitant 
la langue ancienne une oeuvre de Imguistique ^ moderne ^ comme 
celle de Brunot n^avait au fond pas de critique competent. En 
Italie, De LoUis et Migliorini avaient mtroduit une Imguistique 
plus proche de Fhistoire de la civilisation dans CuUura^ mais la 
langue ne trouvait qu^un espace limits dans une revue d’envergure 
plus large D^autre part M Bertoni donnait dans V Archivum 
Tomamcum des apergus de sa philosophie de la langue, shnspirant a 
la philosophic de Croce, mais le programme de sa revue, plut6t d6di4e 
au medievisme et paraU^le k la Bomania frangaise, ne pouvait trop 
s’occuper des phenom^nes modernes de Fitalien Croce lui-m^me 
dans sa Ontica^ tout grand inspirateur de la Imguistique quhl soit, 
et adonne quhl est a la distinction esthetique de poesm e non 
poesia, n^a jamais montrd de Fmt4r§t pour le microscopisme de la 
Imguistique Dans tons les pays, on commence a §tre las du 
pass6isme et k s’mt^resser davantage a Fmvestigation linguistique 
des Evolutions modernes — et ce n^est que justice si, k e6te de la 
revue si bien redigee de M Dauzat, Le frangais moderne, et de la 
moms bien redigEe Muttersprache allemande, se place maintenant 
Porgane italien, dirige par le romanisant B Migliorini, Pauteur 
renommE de Pexcellent iivre Lingua contemporanea,^^ venant de 
rentrer en Italie et oceuper une chaire k Florence qui lui permettra 
de fame rayonner son talent, et le classicisant M Devoto, connu par 
ses etudes de syntaxe latme. Bvidemment, a une Epoque ou toute 
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la civilisation evolne' et dans tin pays ou on accentue le cote volon-- 
iariste dn developpement de la civilisation, les problemes poses par 
celle-ci a la langue sent plus nombrenx et peuvent §tre resolus par 
le eoncours de savants experts en linguistique aussi bien qu^ouverts 
aux questions actuelles favre de Vkistoire pent aussi bien tenter 
les savants que Fetudier On remarquera que le livie de M. 
Miglioxini porte, ainsi que la revue de Dauzat, un titre moms 
affectif que le nouveau periodique contemporam n^inclut pas 
la nuance patnotique du possessif nostra ” c^est que les editeurs 
comptent evidemment avec la resonance du grand public et aussi 
avec la bonne volonte des autorites fascistes Je pourrais m^ma- 
gmer que des conflits entre la science des historiens du langage et 
de la politique des gouvernants pourraient naltre, que souvent ceux- 
la devront tout simplement obeir a ceux-ci (on aimerait p ex 
savoir ce que pensent des linguistes du nouveau reglement ex officio 
du pronom allocutoire italien), mais il faut dire loyalement que 
dans le num6ro-specimen les exigences de la science ne sont pas du 
tout sacrifiees, que les tendances a reformer la langue cadrent avec 
la same raison et que les articles scientifiques, qui portent quel- 
quefois sur des problemes purement historiques, apportent du nou- 
veau On remarquera un article suggestif de M Migliormi sur les 
courants savant et populaire en italien (avec le voeu fermement 
exprim6 de ne c^der en fait de neologismes ni k Tattitude ^^tour 
d^ivoire^^ ni au ^^pl6beisme^^), et un article de MM Bertom et 
Ugolini sur Faxe Eome-Elorence " dans la langue italienne (avec 
le desir de concilier les prononciations de ees deux mdtropoles de 
Fitalien avec les raisons historiques tirdes du latm) — ^pourquoi d’ail- 
leurs dire axes au lieu de p61es ^ 

Pour editonale (p 32) que M Miglioniu voudrait rcmplacer par dtreP 
tortale, il faudrait noter que Vedttortal ameneain n*est pas du tout iden- 
tique avec V article de fond, leader, Leitartihel, tel qu’il est en usage sur le 
continent europeen les journaux am4ncains offrent en premiere page les 
nouvelles ‘"les plus nouvelles^" et n'ont pas d’article de fond en t^te du 
numiSro Les editorials sont des gloses plus ou moms courtes du 3 our, pas 
sigU'^es mais expnmant les idees de la direction, d VintSrieur (au milieu) 
du numi^ro Je me rappelle que p ex la Frankfurter Zeitung a introduit 
les editorials ou gloses commentaires seulement au moment de sa mise au 
pas avec I’hitl^risme et laisse subsister Particle de fond k e 6 t 4 de cette 
innovation due au renforcement de la propagande En Prance rdditonal 
est identique au leader, v Georges Weill, “Le Journal” (1934), p 320 
“ Bn premiere page, P4ditorial et le “ leader ” prirent un grand d 4 veloppe- 
ment ” 

L^article de M G Pasquah sur in casa i Frescohaldi relive bien le fait 
que ces restes italiens du cas oblique, plus d4velopp^ en galloroman, sont 
attestds seulement pour des noms propres (a it la Dio mercb, qu’on pour- 
rait ajouter, rentre dans la m4me categorie) et que Pitahen se refuse au 
type syntaxique moderns de P “ etiquette ” (“ cartello ”) loggia dei Lansn, 
non pas ma Cavour, est Pexpression autochtone Je crois en effet que 
des cas anc ital comme fi* Dtovanni, lo di Ban Vito, la Dio meree, il 
porco Ban Antonio etc , tout d4nv4s qu*ils sont de g4nitifs ou de possessifs 
latino-romans (v les examples de g4nitif latm qui pr 4 e 4 dent cette con- 
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struction au § 438 du '‘prospetto grammaticale de la G^eBtomazxa de 
Monaci figtastro Bonfantim, servt sancte Marie etc ), trahissent une 
nouvelle conception aneienne romane vis a-vis de la personnalite c’est 
celle qui consiste a ne pas tiansformer un nom propre, entoure de la reve- 
rence qui lui est due, par la flexion la Dto merce conserve un Dio non 
altdre par les necessitds syntaxiques (la forme phonetique refractaire au 
systdme de flexion roman de cei tains noms bibliques aura contnbue k cette 
immobilite du nom propre qui s’observe dejii dans la Vulgate filn Israel, 
sous Tinfluence hdbraique) M Foulet a note le mdme ton noble du type la 
fille le roi dans sa Petite Byntaooe de Vane fi — ^mais le systdme flexionnel 
italien (qui en general ne connatt pas Talternance cas sujet — cas-rdgime) 
a crdd quelque chose de nouveau, qui s’oppose aussi bien au systdme latin 
qu’^ celui du galloroman Tinalterabilite du nom propre Bien entendu, 
les etiquettes syntaxiques du frangais moderne {affaire Dreyfus, rue Bona- 
parte) et des autres langues qui ont imite le tour fran^ais, procddent d’une 
autre conception de la personnalitd et du nom propre precisdment de la 
depersonnalisation moderne du nom propre, qui devient un en-t^te de fiche 
Le status constructus du nom propre en anc ital est done un fait par- 
ticuher de cette dpoque de la langue qui mdrite d^dtre relevd il est d’ail 
leurs en harmonie avec Tattitude de respect du roman ancien pour le nom 
propre qui se trahit aussi dans le manque d’article, plus g6n4ral dans les 
anciennes langues que dans les modernes — Je crois que Texphcation du 
manque de la proposition in dans le fr chez (alors que Fane ital a in 
casa i Frescohaldt) ne sera pas Face domum dans domum vado (auquel un 
*casam aurait succOdO) chez ne s’emploie pas seulement avec les verbes 
de mouvement M P est devenu hOsitant lui mOme en pensant & Pa fr 
lez = latus Or, M Lofstedt dans son Philolog Kommentar etc a attests 
un latus se ‘ k cdte de soi ’ dOs la Peregnnatio Aethenae et a rappelO que 
la proposition latine ciroum n’a pas d’autre origine que Pace d'un sub 
stantif La “ prOpositionalisation d'un substantif est done dans la tradi- 
tion latine Cf aussi El Eichter, ZEPh, xxxr, 572 sur le ^'absoluter 
Ablativ der Ruhelage” en latm {theatre au th^dtre*) On trouvera 
10, aussi les locutions a fr a, en ches, a port a, em cas, de sorte que 
Pitalien ne se distingue que par Pabsenee du masculm *casus, qui, de son 
cOtO, pourrait s’expliquer par Pabsenee de mansus en Italie Je me de- 
mand© SI Pautonomie plus grande de oasa dans Pital in casa i Frescohaldi 
vis-k-vis du fr chez Dupont tout a fait prepositionalisO, ne tient pas au fait 
que la maison de la commune italienne Otait une entitO plus concrete 
reprOsentant davantage la famille que la maison frangaise M G Serra 
dans son livre “ ContinuitO. nel medievo delle communita rurali romane e 
preromane delP Italia superiors, ” p 69, indique que Pital oasato * tutte le 
famiglie discese dal medesimo stipite,’ nome di f amiglia ’ etc indique une 
correspondance '‘fra PunitO, agnatizia di piu famiglie e PunitO, matenale 
della dimora comune Pexpression in casa i Frescohaldi 4voque la famille 
des F rOsidant dans ' sa * maison, et d’ailleurs ce pluriel collectif ^ Fresco- 
haldi indique “la communione di diritti, di sangue e di dimora fra i 
membii del gruppo gentilizio" (Serra, loc cit , p 73 et aussi dans son 
article Dacoromania m, 523 “ Per la storia del cognome italxano,” oh il 

cite la phrase de Gaudenzi “La storia del cogonome 0 per un certo 
nspetto la storia della famiglia”) Le fr chez Dupont signifie plutdt 
'dans la maison d’un seul personnage, Dupont,’ parce que la chaise 
(= casa) est en a fr * le vol du chapon, les quatre aipents de terre autour 
du chateau qui sont assures au flls atn4 comme hdntage’ (Richter, loo 
cit ) , la casa italiana est plutdt la demeure d’une collectivite 


Leo Spitzes 
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La Correspondance de D'lderot By Lester Gilbert Krakbur 
New York The Kingsley Press, 1939. Pp. 120. 

Diderot^s correspondence has never been the subject of a special 
and thorough study K attempts to supply this long-felt want 
which, as he points out, is rendered more urgent by the recent 
publication of Andre Babelon,^ which has brought to light a number 
of new facts concerning Diderot. In his first chapter K. shows 
how Diderof s correspondence — ^particularly the recently published 
letters — enables us to enrich, deepen, and correct some aspects of 
Diderot^s personnalite morale et intellectuelle,^^ for example the 
bourgeois character of Diderot, his cunning business sense, his 
sociability, his sincerity, his mobility d^humeur et mobilite 
d’espnV^ the romantic aspects of his nature, some geneial charac- 
teristics of his thought, such as the undisciplined profuseness of 
his ideas, the largeness of his mind, his enthusiasm, his pessimism, 
etc The second chapter seeks to cast a new light on certain prob- 
lems concerning Diderot^s thought, his political ideas, his evolution 
towards atheism and materialism, his conception of the relationship 
between morals and religion, between freedom and determinism 
Above all K. tries to establish, by means of the correspondence, a 
more exact chronology of the development of Diderofs ideas (see 
also Appendix I) Chapter in deals with the correspondence as 
an cBuvre htUravre It contains general lemarks on Diderot’s style, 
a too brief enumeration of his forms of expression, and a com- 
parison of Diderot’s letters with examples of epistolary form by 
outstanding letter-writers of the eaghteenth century. As a post- 
script to this chapter the author discusses the correspondence as a 
document personnel ” and as a document social.” Appendix II 
deals briefly with Diderot’s relationship to his brother Appendix 
III correcte certain mistakes made by Babelon in his edition of 
Diderot’s correspondence 

The author would have accomplished his task much more satis- 
factorily, had he possessed a more exact knowledge of Diderot’s 
works and of the studies devoted to him His critical remarks on 
Babelon’s edition as well as the demonstration that some themes of 
Diderot’s thought can be dated, by means of the correspondence, 
earlier than they have been up to now, would have been new if 
published several years ago. A few observations as K attaches 
great importance to exact chronology, he should have mentioned 
the fact that numerous %nedvts of the correspondence between 
Diderot and Sophie Volland were known as early as 1925 (Paul 
Ledieu- Diderot et Sophie Volland). K is not the first to accuse 
Diderot of roublardise ” The controversy on this subject is old 
and does not gam by its new form, particularly since K distorts 

^JOents Dtderot. Lettres a Bophie Tolland Publ par Andr^ Babelon, 3 
vol Pans, 1930 Dems Diderot • Correspondance midtte. Publ par A 
Babelon, 2 vol Pans, 1931. 
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Diderot^s texts The same is true of K^s ob]ectioiis to Diderot^s 
^^fianchise When K writes 

Le XVIIIe si^cle fut moms un siecle de philosophes que de propagandistes j 
ceux qu’on appelaient (sto) “ philosophes ” n^dtaient pas tant des penseurs 
profonds s^mt^ressant a la verite abstraite, que des vulgarisateurs cherehant 
k r^pandre des iddes oppos4es k ce qu’ils consideraient comme des prdjug^s 
ou des abus (p 17), 

we "understand why his discussion of Diderot^s evolution towards 
materialism and atheism is so unsatisfactory To see in eighteenth 
century philosophy only a work of vulgarization is a dangerous 
simplification which makes the underst^ding of its great themes 
impossible ^ Why does K constantly try to establish a chi'onology 
of Diderot^s ideas^ only to contradict himself by stating that all 
problems interested Diderot at the very same moment^ Attempts 
to establish a chronological evolution of Diderot^s thought have 
always failed, because they spring from a false comprehension of 
his very nature There are more important problems concerning 
Dideiot to be solved than the century-old discussion of his evolution 
towards atheism and materialism 
The author of these lines finds it impossible to enter into further 
details, since K ^s reasoning seems to him a rather vague basis for 
a sound discussion He does not believe that K study of Diderof s 
correspondence is the one which the author promised to give and 
which we greatly need A more exact knowledge of Diderof s works, 
of the stud^ies concerning these works, and of the eighteenth century 
would have been desirable as well as a more delicate and expert 
sense of •style 

Heebeet Dieokmann 

TV as7nngton XJ mversxty 


The Literature of Slang By W [iIiLIAm] J [eeemiah] Bubke. 
With an Introductory Hote by Ekio Paeteidge New York* 
The New York Public Library, 1939 vii + 180 pp 

Mr. Burke^s bibliography The Literature of Slang is without 
question an indispensable handbook for libraries and students of 
unconventional English, for it brmgs together many references 
which have appeared since Arthur Gt, Kenned/s Bibliography of 
Writings on the English Language was compiled On the other 
hand the form in which this new bibliography is presented leaves 
much to be desired 

® How complex and neb tbe problem of the relationship bet"weeii ** vulgari- 
sation ” and " philosopbie in the eighteenth century really is cam be seen 
in the study of Eritz Schalk- Emlettung tn die Encyclopadie der frmmosi- 
soJien Aufklarung Munehen, 1936 
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Mr Burke might well have stated m his preface ]iist what he 
intended to do For example this bibliography includes Ameiican- 
isms and dialect, but the only statement to that ejBEect appears in Mr* 
Partridge’s introduction Accompanying nearly every entry there 
are certain code letters for which there is no explanation Possibly 
they are intelligible to the staff of the New Yoik Public Library, 
for Mr Buike’s work was reprinted from various numbers of the 
New York PubUc Library (1936-1938). In its present form the 
bibliography is divided into ten sections which are listed in a table 
of contents No subjects are given in the index, consequently these 
ten chapter” headings are the sole means of locating any par- 
ticular phase of slang At the beginning of each section the head- 
ing given in the table of contents is subdivided, in one case into 
forty-two subjects. Should one wish to look up leferences to articles 
on Quick Lunch, Soda Fountain, or Aquarium slang, it is first 
necessary to know that these are occupations and then leaf through 
the pages of that section until the desired topic turns up 
The index, which lists authors only, differs from the usual run 
of indexes in that it gives a short title under the author’s names 
These short titles, however, can be very misleading, for if an author 
has compiled various magazine articles into one book, only the title 
of the book is given, and one must dig through Mr Burke’s note 
on that book for reference to the individual article (Cf Bowen, 
Edwin Winfield, p 36) Another phase of this faulty indexing 
appears under the entry for A G Empey (p 127) Only one of 
his books appears under the author’s name in the index, but another 
IS mentioned in Mr. Burke’s note to the first Although t^ere are 
numerous entnes under Pierce Egan in the index, his edition of 
Grose’s Vulgar Tongue is not among them and can be located only 
by guessing that it must be traced through Grose 

On Mr. Burke’s own admission (p 158) authors mentioned in 
the notes are not indexed.” Needless to say these references are 
lost and yet they include such items as David Humphrey’s glossary 
of Americamsms, which appeared in the back of his play The 
YmTcey in England, 1815” (p 14 under Mathews, Mitford 
McLeod ) It IS probable that no less than half of the names ^ 
mentioned in this bibliography are buried m the notes 
Besides these mechanical defects there are numerous errors and 
omissions throughout the bibliography American Speech is listed 
as a separate entry but Dialect Notes is not, even though its various- 
articles are included There seems to be no mention of American 
Literature Under Thornton’s An American Glossary (p. 10), Mr. 
Burke refers to the Historical dictionary of the American language 
and yet on another page (p. 4) he gives its correct title ‘ A dic- 
tionary of American English on historical principles Mr Burke 
gives two references from Earper^s bazar under Higginson (p. 33) 
but his note on this author says Higginson conducted a column* 
in HarpePs bazar, and many of his articles are devoted to slang, 
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dialect, and speech problems Kennedy gives three of Higginson^s 
articles which are not included by Burke (K — 1894, 11460, 11909) 
Mr Burke says of the one-volume edition of Farmer and Henley, 
Slang and ^ts analogues (p 5) The abridged edition pub- 
lished by E P Dutton & Co was reviewed 1922 This would 
seem to imply that the work appeared about that time. Actually 
It was published in 1905 by Geo Routledge & Sons in London 
Basil Hargrave^s Origin and meanings of popular phrases (& names 
is listed (p 6) but the 1925 edition of this work which includes 
those which came into use during the great war^^ is omitted. 
Mr Burke in his preface makes acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to various people but in small type under the entry for A G. 
Kennedy's A bibliography of writings on the English language . . 
(p 61) IS the remark This is the standard authority on the Eng- 
lish language, and the compiler makes acknowledgment for the help 
it has afforded him.^^ This might well have appeared in the preface. 

A bibliography is useful in the degree to which it serves its pur- 
pose Mr Burke^s The Literature of Slang misses its objective by 
the lack of a good index — ^the material is there if you can find it. 

J Louis Kuethe 

The Johns Eophtns University Library 


Two Boohes of Constancie Written in Latine by lu^us Lipsius. 
Englished by Sir John Stradling, Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by EunoLPH Kiek Notes by Clattoit Moekis Hall. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey Eutgers Dniversity Press, 1939. 
Pp X + 224 $4.50. 

In this second publication of the Eutgers English series, the stu- 
dent of the Renaissance has one of the more important documents 
of sixteenth century Christian stoicism in a form that he will fibad 
more easy to read than the original text of the De Gonstantia. 
While the scholar would prefer a modem translation of Lipsius^ 
treatise, Stradling’s translation is, however, more faithful to the 
thought and letter of the original than the usual translation of the 
Tudor age 

To the reprint of Stradling’s text, Professor Kirk has prefixed 
a biographical account of Lipsius drawn from those of Nisard, 
Zanta, and others, a short notice on the English translations of 
stoic sources ; a statement of Lipsius’ deviations from the creed of 
classical stoicism, and a summary of the text A thorough student 
of Lipsius^ life and writings might quarrel with some of the points 
in the biography, but it would be a quarrel with Professor Kirk^s 
authorities and not with Professor Kirk He might also emend 
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Professor Kirk^s lists of vemacnlar editions of the stoics by observ- 
ing that the first Dutch translation of Epictetus came in 1564 and 
not m 1615, that the same author was m Italian m 1551, that 
Seneca was in French before 1578 and m Italian long before 1717 
But these are small points and of interest only to minute scholarship. 

One can make similar observations about Professor KiiFs further 
essays. There is no doubt that his discussion of Lipsius^ variants 
on the stoic theme would have been enhanced by a study of Lipsius’ 
more formal treatments of the sect, by a consideration of the 
Manuduciio ad Sioicam Philosophmn and the Phys^ologm Sto%- 
corum These works supply the spine to the Be Oonstantm , they 
are what Zeller is to Durant If this section of Professor Kirk^s 
introduction indicates an 3 rfching, it is the thinness of our knowledge 
of sixteenth century philosophies A discussion of free will, for 
example, cannot be made on the basis of one Eenaissanee phi- 
losopher against the classics. Such a discussion can be of value 
only when the minds of many men are sifted Pontano, Ficino, 
Alberti, and Pico della Mirandola had strangely different notions 
on this question and yet their milieu is essentially the same. Pro- 
fessor Kirk^s discussion becomes then a challenge to restudy the 
movements of ancient systems as they filtered through the minds 
of Renaissance men, and in that respect it is a very useful piece of 
writing. 

In conclusion, one must say a few words about Mr HalPs notes. 
Lipsius, like all scholars of his period, studded his margins with 
the names of authorities, and Mr Hall has put himself to infinite 
pains to identify the exact source of all these references. He has 
even tracked down the blind references that occurred m the text 
Such a labor not only is beneficial to the reader, but enables one to 
gauge the breadth of Lipsius^ reading and his method of utilizing 
what he read. 

Doit Cameron Allen 

D^he Umverstty 


Nicholas Udall’s Bolster Noisier. Edited by G. ScHEtrswEOHS. 

Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, Vol. svi. 

LouTain Ch. TJystpruyst, 1939. Pp. kxsiv + 139. 

It is always good to see an old fnend newly attired, and this 
edition of Roister Noisier is certamly the most elaborate and im- 
pressiTe that has as yet appeared. It forms the first volume of a 
projected study of Udall which will include editions of the Floures, 
the translations from Erasmus, and an attempt to identify XJdall’s 
comoedias plures. 

Perhaps the moat impressive part of the volume is the biographical 
introduction, for which Dr. Seheurweghs has obvioudy spent months 
of patient research in the Pubhc Eecord OflBce and m tibe various 
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episcopal registers and collegiate record-books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. While it is true that the general outlines of TJdairs life are 
not radically altered from older accounts such as FlugePs, many 
interesting details — too numerous to be cited here — are added and 
sources quoted in full It is not pleasant to learn that Udall was 
ousted from his mastership at Eton for homosexuality, but it is 
pleasant to have unexpurgated documentation (p xxiv) . After a 
careful discussion of the classical sources and the English literary 
relations, an elaboiate argument for a date between 1545 and 1552 
IS given, then the text of the unique Eton quarto is reproduced 
exactly, with ordinary roman used for the original semi-blackletter 
The annotation builds effectively on the comments of previous 
editors and Dr Scheurweghs casts considerable light on matters of 
liturgical and ecclesiastical nature, e g , the mock requiem in lines 
969 ff , details of which were misunderstood by previous editors 

A comment may be in order on the occurrence in the Eton quarto 
of the puzzling ligature ee which ^^is used generally for all 
originally long a sounds” (p 90) Frank Isaac in his Enghsh 
Printers^ Types of the Sixteenth Century (Oxford Press, 1936), 
pp 36-37, says The most popular textura (i e the semi- 
blackletter, twenty lines of which measure about 82 mm , used by 
most printers including the greatest of them — John Day) was the 
82 more ligatures were added, the most noticeable being the 
ee with an accent on the first a ” I conjecture that the fount was 
almost certainly brought m from abroad (perhaps actual matrices 
were imported) and the letter cast at some common source in 
England. If the type came from the low countries, a ligature ee 
would be most useful, especially in printing French As to the 
form, it was not unusual to start out with a character d, file it 
down to 4 and wind up with a Perhaps then the ligature ee was 
intended to be filed down to ee but no one got around to doing it. 
Dr Scheurweghs apparently rejects the conjecture of the Short 
Title Catalogue that the probable prmter of the unique Eton copy, 
which lacks a title-page, was Henry Denham, since he refers to 
^"the printer” throughout But in Denham^s edition of John 
Ma^becke^s prose The Lyues of holy Savnctes (1674), which Dr. 
C P Buhler of the Pierpont Morgan Library has kinffly examined 
for me, the following forms are found seeing, m6e, keepe, d4ede, 
hee, and even in Bethleem, where the ligature doubtless stands for 
a diaeresis It is similarly used m Day^s first edition of Ascham^s 
Scholemaster (1570) Therefore I do not think that the accent 
mark was deemed to have any phonetic value, the printer simply 
used the only ligature that he had, i. e., ee, whenever he found 
double e m his copy. The two instances of plain ligature without 
accent on line 321 and 432 of Roister Doister would then have to 
be explained as two types which had been filed down or as two 
instances when the ink made no impress. 

There are a few blemishes It is awkward (p. xxxix) to say that 
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composed an answer to the Rebels of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire and then contradict this by stating a few lines fuither that 
^Hhe answer, however, is not UdalPs, but Philip NichoPs”, and 
there are a few mispnnts on p Ixxviii for disponal read disposal, 
on p 101 for mens read mens, on p 109 read Catholic rites, and it 
should be C. M Gayley on p Ixxxiii and p 130 But these are 
unimportant matters, all students of onr eailier drama must re- 
main greatly indebted to Dr Schenrweghs for his splendid work. 

E H Bowers 

8t Petefshurg Jumor College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Stud'ies in Iconology Humanistic Themes in the Art of the Renais-^ 
sance. By Erwiit Panofsky New York Oxford University 
Press, 1939, Pp. xxxm + 262. $3 50. The six studies contained 
m this handsome volume were delivered as the Mary Flexner lectures 
at Bryn Mawr College in 1937 Though they were not entirely 
unpublished even at that date, their present appearance in print is 
welcome in view of their former relative maccessability to the 
American public and their now beautiful and copious illustration. 
As usual, Professor Panofsky^s work touches on several fields of 
interest and on mediums of expression other than those of the 
figurative arts With extraordinary range of reference and syn- 
thesis, the essays on Father Time^ on Blind Gupid, on the Neoplor 
tonic Movement in Florence and North Italy and on the Neoplatonic 
Movement and Michelangelo elucidate, through examination of 
various icons, cultural and creative mterplays and trends from 
Classical times to the late Renaissance in ways of decided interest 
for any historian of almost any aspect of European culture over 
that long period The historian of ideas will certainly be very 
directly concerned with these studies, and in the second essay on the 
Early History of Man will find a considerable contribution to the 
study of Primitivism It is especially the introductory essay of 
this volume which deserves the close attention of the historian and 
critic of art in the medium of words Here is a statement of 
methodology which one would like to find at the front of every 
history of literature In terms of object, act and controlling princi- 
ple of interpretation as well as equipment for interpretation^ Pro- 
fessor Panofs^ leaves no doubt whatever as to the basis, range and 
goal of his science. The object of that science lends itself to three 
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spheres of meaning which are here clearly defined These meanings 
are in no large way new even to the literary historian Yet one 
wonders if the latter has as yet attained the basic theoretical 
statement of his methodology in terms which can stand or fall beside 
those of Panofsky for Iconology^ Certainly it can be safely said 
that the historian of literary art too often fails to include in his 
equipment for interpretation the equivalent of Panofsky’s 
knowledge of literary sources namely a hmwledge of ^cono- 
graphical sources 

CHAKLES S SINGLETON" 


Johnsonian Gleanings Fait IX, A Further Miscellany, By 
Aleyn Lyell Eeade Privately Printed (Treleaven House^ Blun- 
dellsands near Liverpool), 1939 Pp iv + ^BS. 21s. We had come 
to think of Mr Eeade^s pleasant Gleanings as planned, on Sterne^s 
generous scale if not two volumes a year, at least one m two 
years, indefinitely But it appears that the senes is really coming 
to an end Part X will be ^^a straightforward account of John- 
son’s life down to 1740” and Part XI will be a consolidated 
mdex The present volume collects and dismisses with rueful 
humor all the genealogical problems which Mr Eeade has been 
holdmg back m the hope that he would ultimately arrive at complete 
solutions The greater part of it is to be consulted rather than 
read, but all Johnsonians will be entertained and enlightened by the 
chapter on Parson Ford, and by the full account of Johnson’s 
efforts, at the end of his life, to assist his relatives, the Misses 
Collier, in obtainmg their inheritance from their step-father, Mr. 
Flmt. Mr. Eeade confesses with deep contrition his mability to tell 
us how the Misses Collier were related to the Doctor, and he does 
not know whether or not they ever got justice, but he has no diffi- 
culty m demonstrating Johnson’s humanity It is a pleasure 
beyond the bounds of expectation to be able to amplify one of his 
genealogies The cousinship which Boswell claimed with Capt 
William Maxwell of Dalswmton was fairly close, Capt Maxwell’s 
mother and Boswell being first cousms of the half blood I have 
sent Mr. Eeade a narrative pedigree.” 

ebederioe: a, pottle 

New Haven, Connecticut 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Chauceb^s Monk In the May number of ML'N {pp 350 ff ) Professor 
Tatlock makes two statements in his discussion of Chaucer^s Monk that 
perhaps are open to question The bearing on his mam point must for 
the present be postponed First, Tatlock says “no medieval would use 
*Monk^ of an Augustinian canon" According to the 2^ ED (“Canon"), 
however, “ the difference between canon regular (i e Augustinian) 
and a wowfc, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in the R C Ch ) so 
slight that the one is frequently confused with the other" Moreover the 
EED cites Littrd “ Thus Littr4 explains Augustinian Canons as ^ motneSj 
dits aussi hermites de Saint- Augustin * " With this statement may also be 
compared the Gath Ency (“Monk") Secondly, Tatlock remaiks that 
St Edward the Confessor “was not a specially prominent saint in the 
fourteenth century" Evidence, at least in the reign of Richard II and 
therefore pertinent to our discussion, points to the contrary At his 
coronation King Richard solemnly swore “ to grant and keep the laws 
and customs granted by the ancient kings of England , and namely 
the laws granted , by the glorious king Saint Edward " The 
next year (1378) church and state openly clashed as a result of the murder 
of John Hawley at the base of the Confessor’s shrine, the King was repre- 
sented at the next meeting of Parliament by none other than Wycliffe 
Saint Edward was a rallying point for the King in the Peasants Revolt 
of 1381 Before going to Smithfield to quell the mob Richard first went 
to the shrine of the Confessor, “wheie he knelt long in prayer" Richard 
II, according to Dean Stanley (l, 176), removed the grandchildren of 
Edward I “from their place in the Confessor’s Chapel . * and on the 

vacant site thus secured \vas raised the tomb for his wife, Anne of Bo- 
hemia ” Even the Irish, according to Froissart writing the following year, 
“ loued and dredde hym (i e St Edward) moche more than any other kyng 
of Englande that had been before ” Capitalizing on this King Richard in 
1394 while in Ireland “ lefte the beryng of the armes of Englande and 
bare the armes of thys saynt Edwarde whereof it was said the 

yrisshmen were well pleased, and the soner they enclyned to hym " 
The Confessor, remarks Froissart, is “ honoured through all this realm " 
The contemporary Wilton Diptych in the National Portrait Gallery depicts 
King Richard being introduced to the “Blessed Virgin with the Child, 
accompanied by her Court of Angels," by Saint John the the Baptist, Saint 
Edmund, and St Edward the Confessor The importance of the Confessor 
as a national saint in the time of the Canterbury Tales can further be 
inferred from what took place in 1397 m this year temporal and spiritual 
peers of Parliament swore upon the shrine of the Confessor that they 
would “ never suffer the judgements, statutes, and ordinances of that year 
to be revoked*” Henry IV was crowned on Saint Edward’s day, and his 
last prayers were said at the saint’s shrine But — a matter for another 
time — ^King Henry was buried opposite another national saint, Thomas 
Beeket 

E P Kuhl 

State XImveraity of Iowa 
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As BT THE Whelp Chastised is the Lex)n In MLN, lv (1940 ) , 209 10, 
Mr C S Brown and Mr R H West suggest that in using this expression 
in the Sqmre’s Tale Chaucer “was referring to a matter of common 
knowledge and possibly current practice, rather than to a learned proverb 
of obscure origin,” since “ lion tamers of the 13th century apparently did 
beat dogs in order to intimidate their pets” But this proverb is less 
learned and of less obscure origin than they assume It was long ago 
connected with the animal trainer's arts, and both proverb and practice 
were widely cited before Chaucer's day The saying appears first in St 
Ambrose in the 4th century Caeditur cams, ut paveseat leo Egbert of 
Liege in his popular Feounda Rafts refers to it in the early 11th century 
as Ceditur, ut feritas paveat, cams ante leonem Another Latin form of 
a little later day is Percutitur sepe cams, ut timeat leo fortis By the 
end of the 13th or beginning of the 14th century we find it in a French 
version of Aesopus Por I'orguil dou lyon rabatre, / Fait I'on le chin 
devant lui batre A MS of ca 1317 reads Por donter, bat on le chien 
devant le lyon And in Les Dtz et Proverhes de$ Sages, written about the 
year that Chaucer was born, we have A la foiz avient que li horn / Bat 
le chien devant le lyon Of this immensely popular work some thirty MSS 
survive In English the proverb appears as By the htul welpys me 
chastys ]?e lyon ^ So much for the proverb References to the practice and 
illustrations of it had also become traditional Thomas de Cantimprd, 
Albertus Magnus and Vincent of Beauvais allude to it in Latin, Lambert 
d'Ardre, Villard de Honnecourt and others in French Various repre- 
sentations of it are discussed by Johannes Bolte Rfihncht mentions a 
similar proverb in Arabic If you strike the dog, the ounce will behave. 
Now with, so much evidence for the early and widespread popularity of 
the theme it hardly seems likely that the English Chaucer was much 
concerned with the actual art of the lion tamer when he used this ex- 
pression, any more than was Shakespeare when lago says {Othello II, 3)s 
Even so as one would beat his defenseless dog to affright an imperious lion, 

Gbacb Fbank 

Brgn Mawr College 


^The English version is in a 15th century MS, but its editor believes 
because of the language that the scribe was copying an earlier collection, 
perhaps of the 14th century See Max Foerster, “Lie mittelenglische 
Sprichwortersammlung in Douce 52,” Festschrift zum XII allgemmnen- 
Deutschen Feuphilologentage m Mundhen, 1906, Erlangen, 1906, p 49, 
no 63 A convenient bibliography for the study of this proverb is in 
Archer Taylor, “An Index to 'The Proverb',” FF Oommanications, No. 
113, Helsinki, 1934, p 28 A picture of the lion-tamer and further refer- 
ences wiU be found in Proverhes en Rimes (ed Frank and Miner), Plate 
CLVII and notes to 1255-6. 
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Baudelaiee and B In a note entitled ** A self estimate by Baude- 

laire^’ (MLN, LV, 297-8), Mr W T Bandy cites two passages one from 
Le magastn des families (June, 1850) and another from Le messager de 
lassemhlee (April 9, 1851) both of w^hich were known (Cf GOuvres com- 
pletes, ed Nouv Rev Fr , ii, 162 63 ) He maintains that all editors of 
Les fleurs du mal assumed that the first note was added by Leo Lespes, 
concludes from the similarity of the two notes that Baudelaiie must have 
written them himself, and makes the point that, if this is true, w^e have 
here “ one of the earliest recorded appraisals by Baudelaire of his own 
work ” There is no objection to publishing a blurb as a serviceable docu- 
ment, but assumptions and deductions are risky based on such slight evi- 
dence First, it IS not true that all editors have assumed that the first 
note IS from Leo Lespes’ pen Mr Bandy can refer to one of our best 
scholarly editions of Baudelaire’s works cited above Secondly, the note 
from Le messager which Mr Bandy publishes for his argument sounds 
like a piece of advertising, it incorporates the first but with a significant 
change “ agitations spirituelles ” Ho process of thought can determine 
who wrote it Baudelaire’s attitude on such matters is clearly indicated 
in a letter addressed to Antonio Watripon from which I quote a pertinent 
passage 

Vous pourrez ajouter cela Physiologic du rire, qui paraitra, prochame- 
ment, k la Revue de Pan^, sans doufe, ainsi que Salon des Caricaturist es, 
et Les Limhes, poesies, chez Michel Levy Ce ne sera pas un mensonge, 
puisque cela va paraftre tr^s-prochainement, et sans doute avant le volume 
de biographie Mais tout ceci me semble bien vaniteuv Arrangez, sup- 
pnmez, faites ce que vous voudrez Si j’ai oubli4 quelque chose, tant pis 
{(Euvres computes, ed cit , vn, 61 ) 

In conclusion, I should be inclined to say that both blurbs, as they are 
extremely trite, smack of routine advertising, that they have documentary 
value, but no value, from the evidence we have, so far as Baudelaire’s self- 
criticism is concerned, and that their documentary significance was utilized 
several years ago 


Emile Malakis 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 

[The English list includes only books 
received ] 

Bacon —Essais Traduits, a\ec une intro 
auction, par Maurice Castelain Pans 
Aubier, 1940 Pp xlii -f- 312 30 fr (Col 
lection Bilingue des Classiques Anglais ) 

Ballads and Songs — Coll Missouri Polk 
Lore Society Ed H M Belden Columbia, 
Missouri U of Mo Press, 1940 Pp xx -f* 
530 $125 (University of Missouri Studies, 
XV, 1 ) 

Boas, Frederick S — Christopher Marlowe, 
a biographical and critical study Oxford 
Clarendon Press [New York Oxford U 
Press], 1940 Pp xii + 336 $4 50 

Bronson, B H, Caldwell, J R, Chne, J 
M , McKenzie, Gordon, and Ross, J F — ^Five 
studies in literature Berkeley, Calif U 
of Cahf Press, 1940 Pp vi + 153 $1 50 
(U of Calif Pubs in English, Vol 8, 1 ) 
[“ Chaucer’s art in relation to his audience/’ 
“ Hamlet dramatist,” “ Hydnotaphia,” 

Swift reason and some of its conse- 
quences,” and “ Beauty is truth ”] 

Buck, Philo M, Jr — An anthology of 
world literature (Revised edition ) New 
York Macmillan, 1940 Pp xvi -f 11^8 
$4 00 

Dahl, Ivar — Substantial inflexion in eaily 
Old English, vocalic stems Lund Gleerup, 
1938 Pp XVI -f 206 10 Kr (Lund Studies 
in English, vii ) 

Dialect Notes, Vol vi, Part xix — Ed 
Miles L Hanley New Haven, Conn Ameri- 
can Dialect Society, 1939 Pp 44 $1 OO 

Engblom, Victor — On the origin and early 
development of the auxiliary Do Lund. 
Gleerup, 1938 Pp 169 8Kr (Lund Studies 
in English, vi ) 

Frenz, Horst — Die entwicklung des 
sozialen dramas in England vor Galsworthy 
Bleicherode am Hare Carl Nieft, 1938 
Pp 69 « 

Hutson, Arthur E —British personal names 
in the Histoi la Regum Britanniae Berkeley, 
Calif U of Calif Press, 1940 Pp iv-f- 
160 $1 50 (U of Calif Pubs in English, 
Vol 5, 1 ) 

Irvmg, William H — John Gay, favorite 
of the wits Durham, N 0 Duke U Press, 
1940, Pp XU + 334 $3 50 

Jenkins, Romilly, — Dionysius Solomds 
Cambridge' University Press, 1940 Pp xii 
+ 225 $2 25 

Kruisinga, E — An introduction to the 


study of English sounds Seventh edition 
Q-romngen, Batavia Noordhoff 1940 Pn 
218 f 2 50 ^ 

Lowery, Margaret R— Windows of the 
morning, a critical study of William Blake’s 
Poetical Sketches, 1783 New Haven, Conn 
Vale U Press, 1940 Pp xii + 249 $3 00 
(Yale Studies in English, 93 ) 

Rich, Townsend — Harington and Ariosto, 
a study in Elizabethan verse translation 
New Haven, Conn Yale U Press, 1940 Pp 
viii + 231 $2 00 ( Yale Studies in English, 
92 ) 

Sherwin, Reider T — The Viking and the 
Red Man, the Old Norse origin of the Algon- 
quin language New York Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1940 Pp xxvi + 340 $2 50 

Strom, Hilmer — Old English personal 
names in Bede’s History, an etymological- 
phonological investigation Lund Gleerup, 

1939 Ppxliv+180 10 Kr (Lund Studies 
in English, viii ) 

Temple, William — The genius of English 
poetry The English Association Presidential 
Address, 1939 New York Oxford U Press, 

1940 Pp 15 $0 75 

Workman, Samuel K —Fifteenth century 
translation as an influence on English prose 
Pnnceton, N J Princeton U Press, 1940 
Pp X + 210 $2 00 (Princeton Studies in 
English, 18 ) 

Wnght, Louis B — ^The first gentlemen of 
Virginia, intellectual qualities of the early 
colonial luling class San Marmo, Calif 
Huntington Library, 1940 Pp xii + 373 
$3 75 

GERMAN 

Ackerknecht, Erwin — Gottfried Keller 
Geschichte seines Lebens Mit 16 Bildtafeln 
Lev'pzig Insel-Verl 1939 386 pp M 8 50 

Allgower, Walther — Gemeinsehaft, Vater- 
land und Staat im Werk Holderhns Diss 
Basel Frauenfeld Huber, 1939 171 pp 

Brandt, Gustav- Adolf — ^Herder und Gorres 
1798 1807 Ein Beitrag zur Frage Herder 
und die Romantik Diss Beilin [Stadion, 
Bd 3] Wureburg Triltsch, 1938 71 pp 
M 240 

Brentano, Clemens — Das unsterbliche 
Leben Unbekannte Brief e Hrsg von Wil- 
helm Schellberg und Friedrich Fuchs. (Mit 
20 Abb u 3 Hs -Proben ) J ena Diederichs 
[1939]. 558 pp M 6 50 

Carnap, Ernst Gunther — Das Sehafer- 
wesen in der deutschen Literatur des 17 
Jhs. und die Hirtendichtung Europas Diss 
Frankfurt Wurzburg' Mayr, 1939 81 pp 

Debus, Kurt — Einsamkeit und Stille in 
der Biehtung Adalbert Stifters Diss Frank- 
furt a, M Kahnowski k Debus, 1939 89 pp 
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Dzialas, Ingrid — ^Auffassung und Darstel- 
lung der Elemente bei Goethe Diss Frank- 
furt [Geimamsche Studien H 216] J9er- 
hn. Ebermg, 1939 171 pp M 6 60 
Faesi, Robert — Gottfried Keller [Aus 
Grosse Schweizer 1938] Zurich Atlantis- 
Verl [19383 11 pp 

Heinrich Leuthold [Aus Grosse 

Schweizer, 1938] Zurich Atlantis-Verl 
[19383 4 pp 

Gesamtkatalog, Deutscher Hrsg von der ! 
Preuss Staatsbibhothek Bd 14 Beau- 
champ — ^Beethordnung Berlin Preussisehe 
Druckerei- und Verlags-A G 1939 960 cols 
folio M 85 

Grunm, Herman — Das Leben Goethes, 
Neubearb u eingeleitet von Reinhard Buch- 
wald [Kroners Taschenausgabe Bd 1623 
Stuttgart Kroner [19393 xl, 512pp M 4 75, 
Grossneder, Hans — Reinhard Johannes 
Sorges “ Bettler ” Der Schopfungsgang des 
ersten expressionistiachen Dramas Diss 
Freihurg, Schweiz Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung, 1939 112 pp 

Hahn, Walter v — ^Darmstadter Famihen- 
namen bis zum Ende des 16 Jhs Mit einer 
Karte [Giessener Beitrage zur deutschen 
Philologie 693 Giessen von Mdnchow, 
1939 74 pp M2 50 
Heckel, Hermann — ^Das ethische Wortfeld 
m Wolframs Parzival Diss Eilangen Wurz- 
hurg Triltsch, 1939 112 pp. M 3 
Heselhaus, Clemens — ^Anton Dlrichs Ara- 
mena Studien zur diehtenschen Struktur 
d deutschbarocken ** Geschichtgedicht ’’ Diss 
Munster [Bonner Beitrage zur deutschen 
Philologie H 93 Wurzburg Triltsch, 1939 
117 pp M 3 30 

Hoffmann, Oliva — ^Die Menschengestaltung 
in C F Meyers Renaissance-Novellen Diss 
Hamburg [Germanische Studien H 219] 
Berlin Ebermg, 1940 207 pp M 8 10 
Jahresbencht uber die Erscheinungen auf 
dem Gebiete der germanischen Phdologie. 
Hrsg von der Ges f deutsche Philologie in 
Berlin (Jg 57) H F Bd 15 Bibliographic 
1935 Berlin, de Gruyter, 1939 340 pp, 

M 16 

[Kippenberg, Anton ] — ^Ihrem Prasidenten 
Herrn Professor Dr Julius Petersen huldigt 
an seinem sechzigsten Geburtstag, dem 5 
Nov 1938, die Stadelmann-Gesellschaft 
[Darin Goethe Vollmondnacht, Faksimilel 
[Schriften d Stadelmann-Ges Bd 193 [Wei- 
mar. Stadelmann Ges , 19383 5 leaves, 4® 

Bibliographie Kippenberg Verzeichnis 

der von Prof Dr Anton Kippenberg ver- 
fassten, herausgegebenen und dbersetzten 
Schriften und Aufsatze Als Hs gedruckt 
[Zum 65 Geburtstag am 22. Mai 1939, von 
Julius Rodenbergl tevpzig: [Offizin Haag- 
Drugulin] 1939. 65 pp 


Koschlig, Manfred — Gnmmelshausen und 
seme Verleger Untersuchungea \iber die 
Chronologie seiner Schriften und den Echt- 
heitscharakter der friihen Ausgaben Diss 
Berlin [Palaestra 2183 Leipzig Akad 

Veilagsges 1939 viii, 308 pp M 25 
Kruger, Hans Karl — Berliner Romantik 
und Berliner Judentum Mit zahlreichen 

bisher unbekannten Bnefen und Dokumen 
ten Diss Teildruck Bonn Rohrscheid 
[19393 143 pp M 3 80 
Kuhnhold, Ingeburg — Seifrits Alexander 
Diss Berlin Dresden Dittert, 1939 141 pp 
Lohmeyer, Dorothea — Faust und die Welt 
Zur Deutung des 2 Teiles der Dichtung 
Diss Frankfurt Potsdam Athenaion[1940 3 
153 pp M 5 50 

Matthaei, R — ^Versuche zu Goethes Farben- 
lehre mit einfachen Mitteln Em Aufnss der 
Farbenlehre mit 32 Abb im Text Jem 
Fischer, 1939 xvi, 130 pp. M 2 50 
Michels, Josef — ^Adalbert Stifter Leben, 
Werk und Wirken Mit 8 Kunstdrucktafeln 
Berlin Zsolnay, 1939 315 pp M 4 60 
Monke, Eduard — ^Bnef e Hrsg von Fried- 
rich Seebass Tubingen R Wunderlich 
[19393 XXV, 876 pp M 9 50 
Muller, Irmgard — Gerhart Hauptmann und 
Frankreich Diss [Sprache und Kultur der 
germ u roman Vblker C, Bd 18] Breslau* 
Pnebatsch, 1939 ix, 184 pp M 7 50 
Otto, Walter Der griechische Gutter- 
mythos bei Goethe und Holderlm [Schriften 
f d geist tlberheferung H. 23 Berlin H. 
Kupper [19393 47 pp M 1 75 
Petersen, Julius — Geschichtsdrama und 
nationaler Mythos Grenzfragen zur Gegen- 
wartsform des Dramas Stuttgart: J B 
Metzlersehe Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1940 61 
pp M 2 85 

Petsch, Robert — ^Die lyrische Dichtkunst. 
Ihr Wesen und ihre Formen [Handbucherei 
der Deutschkunde Bd 43 JSalle Niemeyer, 

1939 154 pp M 3 20 

Piwonka, Hubert — Handbuch der deut- 
schen Lyrik Mit zahlreichen bisher un 
veroffentlichten Beitragen bedeutender dent 
sober Dichter Wien, Leipzig* Saturn-Yerl 

1940 205 pp M 7 60 

Rosenfeld, Hans-Friednch — Mittelnieder- 
landische lleimchroniken. Mit 1 Taf in 
Lichtdruck [Aus' Mtooires de la Socidtd 
N4ophilologique 13] Greifswald Bamberg, 
1939 145 pp M 3 60 

: ITschmann, Georg — Der morphobiologische 

Vollkommenheitsbegriff bei Goethe und seme 
problemgeschichthchen Zusammenhange 
Diss, Aus d Ernst-Haeckel-Haus, Anst. 1 
Gesch d Zoologie, insbes. d. Entwicklungs- 
lehre d Umv Jena Jena: Fischer, 1939. 
VI, 103 pp M 4 50 

Waidson, H M — F M Klingers Stellung 
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zur Geistesgeschichte seiner Zeit Diss Leip- 
zig Dresden Dittert, 1939 130 pp 
Walter, Daniel — Zum Ratsel um die 
Wanderungen Walthers von der Vogelweide 
Em Beitrag zu seiner Losung [(h'ae 1937] 
43 pp 

Hagen-Hddur Ein Beitrag zu einer 

sudgermanischen Edda IGrae 1939] Pp 
6-24 M 1 

Wehrli, Max — Johann Jakob Bodmer 
[Aus Grosse Schweizer 1938] Zurtoh 
Atlantis-Verl 7 pp 

Salomon Gessner [Aus Grosse 

Schweizer 1938] Zurich Atlantis Verl 
5 pp. 

FRENCH 

Alessio, L — ^Vocabolario dell’argot e del 
linguaggio popolare pangmo Turin Pe- 
trini, 1939 xvi -|- 100 pp 
Baardman, G G — L’oeuvre p4dagogique 
d’A Vinet Parisdiss Groningen Wolters, 

1939 

Baurmann, W — Vertu Die Bedeut d 
Wortes in d franz Renaissance Berlin 
Ebering, 1939 141 pp 
Bishop, Morris — ^Ronsard Prince of Poets 
New York Oxford U Press, 1940 iv + 253 
pp $3 00 

Bouvier, B — ^Henri-Er4d4ric Amiel Zurich 
Atlantis-Verlag, 1939 8 pp 
Camerlynck-Guemier, Mme et G -H Camer- 
lynck — The Essentials of Er Conversation 
Pans Bidier, 1938. 146 pp 

Catalogue g§n4ral des livres imprim48 de 
la Bibliothfeque nationale T CLV Rollin- 
Rosenzweig Pans Impr nat , 1939 592 pp 
Childs, Frances S — French Refugee Life 
in the TJ S , 1790-1800 Baltimore Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940 247 pp $3 00 
Dauzat, Albert — Tableau de la langue fr 
Pans Payot, 1939 303 pp Fr 30 
Delorme, Hugues — ^Poetes de Montmartre 
Joinville le~Pont Carlier, 1939 24 pp 
Fentross, P — Studien zur Vokalsegmen- 
tierung m Sudfrankreich Die Diphthon- 
gierung offener Vokale im Cervennischen 
Hamburg diss , 1940 99 pp 
Friedrich, Hugo — ^Die Klassiker des franz 
Romans Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert Leip- 
zig Bibliog Inst, 1939 154 pp 

Harms, K Persomfizierungen im sud- 
franz Sprachgebrauch Hamburg diss , 

1940 82 pp 

Harvitt, H41ene Representative Fr 
Plays from the Fr Theatre of Today [Vil- 
drac, Sarment, Bernstein, Lenormand, Clau- 
del ] Boston, Heath, 1940 hv -f 442 pp. 

Hatcher, Anna G — Consecutive Clauses m 
Old French. Parts* Geuthner, 1939. 40 pp 
Jonker, 0. D — Le Protestantisms et le 


thd^tre de langue fr au XVI* s Groningen * 
Wolters, 1939 250 pp 

Kirseck, Use —Anna E Comtesse de 
Noailles Jena diss , 1939 78 pp 
Lacretelle, Pierre de— Mme de Stael et 
les hommes Pans Grasset, 1939 317 pp 
Fr 24 

Lancaster, H C — ^A History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Part IV, the Period of Racine, 1673 
1700 2 V Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940 984 pp $10 00 
Laroche, Dr L — ^Les Sources bourgui- 
gnonnes de la ^‘Rotisserie de la reine P4- 
dauque” d’Anatole France Toumus' Amis 
des arts, 1938 14 pp 
Micks, Wilson and Olga Longi— Funda- 
mental French New York Oxford U Press, 
1940 xxii -f 295 pp 

Painter, Sidney — ^French Chivalry Chi 
valnc Ideas and Practices in Mediaeval 
Prance Baltimore Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940 X -f 179 pp $2 00 
Parker, C S — Fr Practice Book ^Boston: 
Heath (1940) xii+ 287 pp 
Rees, Garnet — ^Remy de Gourmont Pans 
Bomn (1940). x + 312 pp 
Repertoire de bibhog fr Ease IX Arbi- 
trage-Armieux Pans Letouzey et And, 1939 
128 pp 

Rivehne, Maunce— -Montaigne et I’amitid 
Pans Alcan, 1939 ii + 268 pp Fr 40 
Rosenberg, Zelda — La Persistance du sub- 
jectmsme chez les podtes parnassiens Pans, 
Presses universitaires, 1939 ii + 183 pp 
Soufdet, Ed. — Podtes du XVI® s Pans 
Hachette, 1939 96 pp Fr 2 50 

Souza, Sybil de — ^La Philosophie de Marcel 
Proust Pans Rieder, 1939 176 pp Fr 20 
Spanke, Hans — Untersuchung uber die 
Ursprunge des romanischen Mmnesangs T 
2, Marcabrustudien Gottmgen Vanden- 
hoeck & Rupreeht, 1940 viii -}- 119 pp 
Toulouse, Madeleine — La Nation anglaise- 
allemande de TUniv de Pans, des engines 
a la fin du XV® s Pans Sirey, 1939 183 
pp Fr 35 

Voltaire — ^Podme sur la loi naturelle, crit 
ed F J Crowley Berkeley U of Cal , 

1938 132 pp (Pubs of U of Cal atL A.) 
Wagner, R.-L — ^Les Phrase hypothdtiques 

commenqant par "si^^ dans la langue fr, 
des engines 4 la fin du XVI® s Pans Droz, 

1939 555 pp 

“ Sorcier et magicien ” IHd , 1939 

292 pp 

White, Mary M — Fr. Objective Testa. 
Boston Heath (1940 ) 32 pp 

Wolf, R. H — ^Der Stil der Rh4toriqueurs 
Giessen, Roman Sem., 1930. 95 pp 
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Ariosto, L — Carmina Praefatus est, re- 
censuit, italiee vertit, adnotatiombus m- 
struxit A Bolaffi Modena Society Tipo* 
grafiea modenese, 1939 150 pp L 35 
Bertoni, Oiulio — ^Dante 2a ediz eorretta 
e rifasa Milano Bietti, 1939 64 pp L 5 
Bonnes, C — II dolce stil novo Saggio 
critico Modena Society tipografica mo- 
denese, 1939 104 pp L 20 

Campanella, T — Epilogo magno Testo 
italiano inedito con le varianti dei codici e 
delle edizioni latine, a enra di C Ottaviano 
Boma E Accademia d’ltalia, 1940 610 pp 
L 60 

Canuti, Francesco — Catalogo dei mano- 
scntti che esistevano in Urbmo nella Biblio- 
teca del Papa Clemente XI, con notizie sul- 
Torigine della famiglia Albani e la descnzione 
del palazzo degli Albani in Urbmo Fano 
Rossini, 1939 60 pp L 5 
Capasso, Aldo — Stndi sul Tasso Minore 
Sene prima Genova Albnghi, Segati e C , 
1940 XU + 577 pp L 15 

Tre saggi sulla poesia itahana del 

Einascimento (Boiardo, Lorenzo, Ariosto) 
Genova Emihano degli Orfini, 1939 408 pp 
L 25 

Catalano, Michele (ed ) ■— La Spagna 
Poema cavalleresco del secolo XIV, edito e 
illustrate da M C Voll II e III Bologna 
Commissione per i testi di lingua, 1940 
400, 384 pp L 50 cad 
Chm, G-— La poesia epico-stonca latina 
dell’Italia medioevale Modena Society tipo- 
grafica modenese, 1939 138 pp L 36 
Cmegotto, Cesare — Euzzante Padova 
Coop tipografica, 1939 16 pp 
Consoli, F G — ^Itinero literaria Eicerche 
sulla Bibhoteche napoletane del secolo xvii 
NapoU Eicciardi, 1939 179 pp 

Le raccolte di Classici italiam Saggio 

storico bibhografico Napoli Eicciardi, 1939 
2 voll Till H- 480 pp 
Fogazzaro, A. — ^Lettere scelte, a cura di 
T Gallarati Seotti Milano' Mondadori, 
1940 750 pp con 7 ritratti e 3 autografi 
L 50 

Galletti, Alfredo— II Novecento (Storia 
letteraria dTtalia) 2a ediz nveduta ed 
aumentata Milano F Vallardi, 1939 xxn 
4- 677 pp L 70 

Ginon Conti, Piero —Vita e opere di Pietro 
di Dante Alighien, con documenti inediti 
Firemse Fondazione Ginori Conti, 1939 220 
pp con tre tavole 

Goldoni, C — ^Tutte le opere, a cura di G 
Ortolani Vol IV Milmo Mondadori, 1940 
1792 pp leg L 60 {I elassiei Mondadori.) 
MachiaveUi, N.— Opere, a cura di A Panella. 


Vol II Scntti politic! Milano • Eizzoh 
1940 1117 pp leg L 50 
Pagano, Antonio. — Francesco Torraca 
Profile e bibliografia Nicotera 1st edit 
Calabrese, 1939 111 pp L 10 
Pancrazi, P — Studi su D’Annunzio To 
rino G Einaudi, 1939 146 pp L 12 
Smith, W F — ^Masterpieces of Giacomo 
Leopardi, translated from the Italian Me- 
nasha, TVts G Banta, 1939 

The Barbarian Odes of G Carducci, 

translated from the Italian Menasha, TFta ' 
G Banta, 1939 

Sonetti burleschi e realistici dei pnmi due 
aecolL Nuova edizione nveduta e aggiornata 
da Luigi Eusso (Scritton dTtalia) Ban 
Laterza, 1940 468 pp L 50 
Sorbelli, Albano — ^Inventarii dei mano 
scntti delle Bibhoteche dTtalia Vol LXXXI» 
Trento Firenze Olschki, 1940 280 pp L 80 

Stona delPUniversitd di Bologna 

Vol I II Medio Evo Bologna Zanichelli, 
1940 328 pp con 24 tavole fuori testo, L 25 
Vico, Giambattista — Scntti van e pagine 
sparse, a cura di F Nicohni (Scritton 
dTtalia) Bart Laterza, 1940 300 pp L 35 
Viscardi, Antonio, — Le origini (Stona 
letteria dTtalia) Milano Vallardi, 1939 
xxii + 575 pp L 70 

SPANISH 

Castillo and Sparkman — EspaSa en 
Am4rica, segundas lecturas Boston Heath, 
1940 viii + 115 pp 

Martinez de Toledo, — El Arcipreste de 
Talavera o sea El Corbacho, ed L B Simp- 
son Berkeley U of Cal Press, 1939 xi + 
361 pp 

Tiemann, H — ^Lope de Vega in Deutsch 
land Hamburg Luteke & Wulff, 1939 X 7 
+ 310 pp 

Vossler, Karl — Sudhehe Eomania Munich * 
Oldenbourg, 1940. 249 pp 

GENERAL 

Bradford, F. A —The Legal Status of 
Branch Banking m the U S Amencm 
Economists Council (1940) 32 pp 
Erhardt-Siebold, E von, and R von Er- 
hardt— The Astronomy of Johannes Scotus 
Erigena Poughkeepsie Vassar College, 1940 
69 pp $1 50 

Hmkle and Garodnick —Reading Knowl- 
^ge Requirements and a translation service 
Raleigh U of N C , 1940, 18 pp 
Reichenkron, G — ^Beitrage zur romanischen 
Lautlehre Leipzig, Gronau, 1939 xiii + 
198 pp 

Thomson, S H. — Progress of Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies in the U S and 
Canada Boulder^ U of Col, 1940 85 pp 
-(Bulletin 15.) 
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COPYHOLD TENURE AND MACBETH, III, ii, 38 

The menial work on a medieval English manor was largely done 
by the unfree serfs These serfs, or villems, held small parcels of 
land at the will of the lord (he being able to dispossess them at any 
time), in return for which they performed labor services Not only 
did the villeins perform menial services, but they were often person- 
ally unfree and subject to all the limitations of an unfree personal 
status ^ In time, because of changed economic conditions, it be- 
came more advantageous to both the lord and the tenant to convert 
this labor-service system into a rent-paying system, so that unfree 
tenure became a form of property ownmg.^ 

It IS generally stated by legal authorities that copyhold tenure, 
by which in 1584 a large part of the land in England was held,® 
grew out of tenure in villemage ^ The holding of land in villeinage 
had been regulated by the customs of the manor, and the rights of 
the tenant had been protected against all save the lord by the 
manorial court ® The services of the tenant and other customs of 
the manor relating to the lands were mmutely set out in the records 
of the manorial court ® Thus, as the customs governmg the hold- 

On the general subject of unfree tenants and their services, see 1 Pollock 
and Maitland, Rxsiory of English Law, 2nd ed (hereinafter cited as 
& M”), pp 358-375 

*2 Holdsworth, History of English Law, 3rd ed (hereinafter cited as 
Holdsworth , p 381, 3 ibid, pp 202-206 

®3 ibid, p 209, citing Heydon’s Case (1584), 3 Coke's Reports, f. 8b, 
** For as much as great part of the land within the realm is in grant by 
copy " 

*3 Holdsworth, p 206, 2 Blaekstone's Commentaries (hereinafter cited 
as "Blackstone”), pp 95, 98, Sir Edward Coke, The Gompleat Copy- 
holder (London, 1630) (hereinafter cited as Comp Copy-holder), Sec 32 
®lP&M,p361 ®3 Holdsworth, pp 200-201 
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mgs of villeins developed into property rights and personal bondage 
disappeared the tenure came to be known as Copyhold and the 
tenants came to be called tenants by copy of court roll because the 
tenant had no other evidence of his holding than a copy of the 
entries in the Court Roll witnessed by the steward ^ 

The tenants by copy of court roll did not hold their land at the 
arbitrary will of the loid, but at the will of the loid according to 
the custom of the manoi ® Prior to the sixteenth century, however, 
the copyholder, holding by an unfree tenure, had no standing in 
the King^s courts and his only protection was afforded by the 
naanonal court,® presided over by the lord or his steward.^® Thus, 
Littleton lays down the rule that if the loid ousts the copyholder the 
latter has no remedy other than to sue to the lord by petition, 
he adds, nevertheless, somewhat paradoxically, that ^^the lord 
cannot break the custom which is reasonable m these cases/^ 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, about the time of 
writmg and first publication of Littleton’s Tenures, we begin to 
fibad dicta to the effect that the interest of the copyholder will be 
protected against the loid m the King’s couits In 1467 Danby, 
C. J., said If the lord ousts his [copyhold] tenant he does him 
wrong, for his tenant is as well inheritor to have the land to him 
and his heirs accordmg to the custom of the manor as any man is to 
have his lands at common law ” In 1481, Brian, C J , answered 
the contention of counsel that if the lord ousted the copyholder the 
tenant had no remedy because he held at the will of the lord, by 
saymg 

That never was my opinion, and I believe never will be, for then every 
copyholder in England would be ousted, wherefore I understand that always 


■^Littleton’s Tenures (hereinafter cited as ‘^Littleton"), Sec 75, 2 
Blackstone, p 95 But see mfra, note 43 

« Littleton, Sec 73 

’2 Holdsworth, pp 378-381, 3 tUd, p 206; Littleton, Sec 76 
Williams On Meal Property {24th ed ), p 548 It is apparently to 
this court that Jonson alludes in The Siaple of News, iv, i, ed Cunning- 
ham, p 267, when he has Picklock, after reciting a formidable hat of land 
law terms, tell Pennyboy, Jr, that he will "Keep all your courts, be 
steward of your lands " 

Littleton, Sec 77 

=^aYear Book, 7 Edward IV, Michaelmas Term, placitum 16 See 3 
Holdsworth, pp 208-9 
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if he pays his customs and services, and the lord ousts him, he will have 
an action of tiespass on the case against the lord^® 

While undoubtedly Littleton approved of these dicta, he does not 
state them as being the law. 

In the sixteenth century the legal position of the copyholder was 
settled The Kmg^s courts gave protection to the tenant against 
the lord Chancery, the Court of Bequests, and the Star Chamber 
were appealed to with respect to copyholds by both lords and 
tenants It was settled that if the lands were copyhold, the lords 
were compelled to observe the ancient customs of the manor with 
respect thereto Both lords and tenants were protected, however, 
for the rule was applied that no land was copyhold except by pre- 
scription,^® 1 e , copyhold tenure must arise, as Littleton said, by 
^^a custom which hath been used time out of mind of man/^^^ 
Indeed, the courts went even further than enforcing the ancient 
customer of the manor and applied standards of reasonableness with 
which tbe customs must comply 

The position of the copyholder, therefore, became secure So long 
as he performed the customary obligations he could not be dispos- 
sessed at the arbitrary will ot the lord. In accordance with custom, 
the mterest of the copyholder might be any of the common law 
estates, i e , f ee simple, fee tail, for life, etc If he held an inheri- 
table estate, upon his death his heir was admitted ^ If he sold his 
interest the lord could be compelled to admit the purchaser Thus, 
Sir Edward Coke could write 

But now Copy-holders stand upon a sure ground, now they weigh not 
their Lords displeasure, they shake not at every suddaine blast of wind, 
they eate, drinke, and sleepe securely, onely having a speciall care of the 
mainechance (viz ) to performe carefully what duties and services soever 
their Tenure doth exact, and Custome doth require, then let Lord frowne, 
the Copy-holder cares not, knowing himselfe safe, and not within any 
danger, for if the Lords anger grow to expulsion, the Law hath provided 
severall weapons of remedy, for it is at his election, either to sue a Suhpena 

^®year Book, 21 Edward IV, Michaelmas Term, plaeitum 27 See 3 
Holdsworth, p 209 

3 Holdsworth, p 211 Il)^d 

Littleton, Sec 73 

^®7 Holdsworth, pp 296-304, Comp Oopy-holder, Sec 33 
Littleton, Sec 73 ^^Comp Copy-holder, Sec 39 

Williams On Real Property, p 563 Ihid , Sec 9 
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or an Action of Trespasse against the Loid Time hath dealt very favour 
ably with Copy-holders in divers respects 

Probably on account of the fact that villein tenure had disap- 
peared in England by the time of the Elizabethan diamatists,^® it 
seldom appears m the plays. Of couise, the term \illain is often 
employed, but it usually seems to have been used in a derogatorj 
sense without any relation to the land law John Webstei is the 
only dramatist of the period who refers definitely to villein tenure 
in its legal sense, with the implication of a peisonally unfree status, 
and he is certamly aware of the fact that it did not exist in practice 
at the time he was writmg. 

Copyholds, on the other hand, frequently appear m the plays, 
being referred to by Beaumont and Fletcher,^® Jonson,^®*^ Webster,-^ 
Greene, Dekker,^® Middleton, and Massinger®^ In these legal 
allusions, the term (with due allowance for Elizabethan spelling) 
appears six times as copyhold or copyholder, five times it is 
contracted into copy,^^ and once it appears as copy of couit roll 
Whatever its form, its use is equally varied Jonson mentions 
^^copy of court roll^^ in a catalogue of legalisms 1 elating to real 
estate Most often the term is used in a figurative sense and only 
twice IS there a clear reference to land held by copyhold tenure, 
although occasionally the word land ” or its equivalent is coupled 

KeeveSj Mtstory of the EngUsh Law, p 312, 3 Holdsworth, pp 
205-206 

A Cure for a CucJooldj ed Lucas (N Y, 1928), m, 1 , 80-84 
Lesstugham You may see, Sir, 

Although the Tenure hy which Land was held 
In Yillenage he quite extinct in England^ 

Yet you have women there at this day living, 

Make a number of slaves' 

Ed Dyce, London, 1843-1846 The Knight of the Burning Pestle , m, 

IV, p 190, The Scornful Lady, iv, 1 , p 70, Wit Without Money, n, iv, 
p 126 , ihid , IV, 1 , p 167 

Stayle of News, 1 , i, p 163, ihid, iv, 1 , p 267 
A Cure for u Cuckold, ni, 11 , 20-26 
Ed J Cburton Collins Erier Bacon, in, lu, 1369 70 
Pearson ileprint The Honest Whore, Part I, 8c xiii, pp 78-79 
*®Ed Dyce Women Beware Women, in, 1 , p 668, The Family of Love, 

V, 111, p 200 

3Ed Gifford The City Madam, n, ii, p 36 
The Staple of News, iv, 1 , p 267 
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with “copy^^ m a figure of speech Suffice this for a general 
analysis of this group of allusions Some of them, however, are 
interesting enough to warrant special comment, and in a few eases 
prior commentators have made it necessary 
Eletcher and Middleton allude to a distinction between copy- 
hold and freehold They do not, however, state the nature of any 
distinction, — in fact it is only from the context that we are aware 
that the two are being contrasted The most that we can say, 
therefore, is that apparently they knew there was some distinc- 
tion This IS the more interesting because as the security of the 
copyholder developed the distinction became more and more tenuous, 
so that Coke, a contemporary legal scholar, could write * time 
hath bred such an alteration, that in the point of service, a man can 
scarce discerne any difference betweene Free-bold Lands, and Copy- 
hold Lands 

Fletcher also speaks of selling copyholds.^® We have seen that 
copyholds were subject to alienation This in itself is an indi- 

cation of the security of the tenant They were not, however, 
transferred by the same methods as freehold estates. The copy- 
holder surrendered his land to the lord of the manor to the use 
of the purchaser, and the lord then admitted the purchaser 
This the lord could be compelled to do, for as Coke said, ^^In 
Admittances upon surrender, the Lord to no intent is reputed as 
owner, but wholly as an instrument . 

Beaumont and Fletcher, in The Kmght of the Burmng Pestle^^^ 
have the Second Man say 

I am a Londoner^ 

Free by my Copy 

This may be an allusion to the fact that, although copyhold was an 
unfree tenure, men who were personally free held by it, and it 
might be added that m the days of villein tenure, before the develop- 
ment of copyholds, free men sometimes held in villeinage Dekker 
turns a pun on the same idea in The Honest Whore^ Pari I 

Wit Without Money, ii, iv, p 126 

The Family of Love, v, iii, p 200 See supra, p 484 

Comp Copy-holder, Sec 7 Comp Copy-holder, Sec. 41 

ss Wit Without Money, vr, i, p 157 m, iv, p 190 

»»2 Holdsworth, pp 264, 677, Littleton, Secs 172, 174 
*®Sc xm, pp 78-79 (Mermaid ed v, ii, p 177) 
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Sweeper citizens’ 

sons and heirs are free of the house by 

their fathers’ copy 

Here it is clear from other parts of the speech that the antithetical 
meaning was that they were free of the house inherited from 
their fathers by selling it 

Because of the fact that the word ^‘^copy^^ is used in several 
senses by the dramatists, it constitutes a Yeritable trap for the 
commentator For example, m addition to meaning copyhold,” 
the word ^‘copy” may mean (1) the result of imitation, such as 
facsimile, likeness, portrait, duplicate, replica, or reproduction, oi 
(2) a thmg to be copied, such as a pattern, model, original, paragon, 
or archetype The result is that not only do we find disagreement 
among the commentators, but some of their explanations are rather 
curious 

Thus, it seems to us, Lieut. CoL Cunningham went astray in his 
note^^ on ^^copy” as used by Jonson in The Alchem%si,^^ V, iii 
In this scene Kastnl upbraids his sister, Dame Pliant, foi her 
marriage to Lovewit Lovewit intervenes and offeis to fight Kas- 
tril then sings another tune This is a fine old boy as e’ei I saw ” 
Lovewit then says 

What, do you change youx copy now? proceed, 

Here stands my dove stoop at her, if you dare 

Cunningham recognized that here copy ” did not mean copy- 
hold ” 

Jonson generally employs this word for plenty oi abundance, like the Latin 
copia, but here, as it seems to me, it is used rather in the printer’s sense 
of exemplar to be copied See News from the New World discovered in 
the Moon, Vol vrr, p 335 And Chapman in Monsieur D^Olive, A I , p 
199, * We shall have you change your coppy ere a twelve moenths day ’ In 
this way ' copy ’ certainly means the ‘ original ’ 


41 of Ben Jonson (London, 1875), rv, 534 

Ibid, XV, 178 

*®He then adds the somewhat ambiguous statement "And I am in- 
clined to think that Blackstone has mistaken the derivation of the word 
copyhold ” Blackstone says " And, as such tenants had nothing to shew 
for their estates but these customs, and admissions m pursuance of them, 
entered on those rolls, or the copies of such entries witnessed by the stew- 
ard, they now began to be called tenants by copy of court roll, and their 
tenure itself a copyhold (2 Blackstone, p 95 ) Apparently Cunning- 
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Now, the phrase “to change (or alter) one’s copy” was an 
expression current in Jonson’s day, meaning to change one’s style, 
tone, behavior, or course of action, or to assume another character.'^^ 
Jonson, therefore, was not using a metaphor derived from the print- 
shop meaning the “ original ” or manusciipt,” but, in the idiom 
of his day, simply had Lovewit ask, as we would say to-day, “ Do 
you change your tune? 

Another rather strained explanation is to be found in Mr P L 
Lucas’s note on “ Coppy-hold as used by Webster in A Cure for 
a Cuckold, III, ii, 24 In this scene the Nurse refuses to permit 
Compass to see the child born to his wife She tells Compass that 
he is not the father of the child and she under orders from the 
actual father The following colloquy then ensues 

Comp wily thou white Bastaid-breeder, is not this the mother ’ 

Nurse Yes, I grant you that 

Comp Dost thoui* and I grant it too And is not the Childe mine own 
then by the wifes Coppy-hoW 

Mr Lucas explams that Compass is the lord of the manor, the wife 
IS his tenant, and the child her holding, of which Compass can claim 
possession, smce she, as a copyholdei, holds at the will of the lord. 

Obviously the word “ Coppy-hold is related in some way to copy- 
hold tenure We think, however, that Mr Lucas spms his inter- 
pretation too fine, and it is not entirely in accord with the state of 
law at the time or with the scene as written by Webster. Essential 
to Mr Lucas’s exposition is the right of the lord to oust the tenant 
and take possession at any time But we have seen that in Webster’s 
day copyholds were not so precarious Furthermore, Compass is 
not claiming any rights to the exclusion of his wife, but only as 
agamst the father of the child. 

At the risk of mviting the same criticism we have charged to Mr 
Lucas, namely overrefinement, we venture to suggest the following 
explanation of this obscure usage Webster is here using “ Coppy- 
hold ” m a double sense, a frequent device in this scene The child 
IS admittedly the wife’s but not Compass’, so he refers to it as her 
hkeness, hence her “ Coppy-hold ” At the same time, he likens the 

bam means that Blackstone errs in referring to a duplicate of tbe entries 
on tbe rolls ratber than to tbe “ original ” only 

**See NED, sub nom "copy” 

Complete Works of John Webster (bTew York, 1928), nr, 106 
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word as being representative of the "copyhold school” and state 
our reasons for disagreement Piofessor Kittredge says 

Nature has granted them, not a perpetual lease of life but a mere copyhold 
tenure, easy to revoke or to terminate Cf Middleton, WoOTere Beware 
Women, iii, 1, 59 ‘ By that copy this land still I hold ’ Copyhold tenure 
was originally tenure at the will of the lord of the manor The tenant 
had no deed or lease, his sole evidence was a copy of an entry or entries in 
the roll of the manorial court This interpretation of the passage is con 
firmed by frequent reference to copyhold (literal and figurative) in the 
Elizabethan dramatists (including Greene, Jonson, Chapman, Fletcher, 
Middleton, and Dekker), as well as by the figuie of a cancelled bond in 
11 48-60, and by ‘live the lease of nature’ in iv, 1, 99 A less probable 
explanation regaids Banquo and Fleance as Nature’s copies (or specimens) 
of mankind, formed by Nature according to model—’ particular easts from 
Nature’s mould ’ (Knight) Such copies are, of course, not indestructible 
A passage in Massinger (Tfie Fatal Dowry, iv, 1) suggests that he took 
the words in this sense 

‘ Put it [the mirror] by. 

Lest thou, dear lord, Nareissus-like shouldst dote 
Upon thyself, and die, and rob the world 
Of Nature’s copy that she works form by ’ 

Our reasons for disagreement are 

1 It IS essential to this interpretation, m order to be consistent 
with the sense of the entire passage, to view copyholds as bemg 
subject to arbitrary termination But as we have seen, this was not 
the ease, so that this explanation is not m conformity with the state 
of the law in Shakespeare’s day Kittredge himself implies as much 
by saying that copyhold tenure was ongmally at the will of the lord. 

2 This difficulty is not cured, as Eitson evidently mtended, by 
saymg : " The allusion is to an estate for hves held by copy of court 
roll,” because (a) the woid used by Shakespeare is general, not 
specific as Eitson restricts it, (b) this readmg destroys the idea of 
arbitrary termination which is essential to the copyhold theory m 
order to be consistent with the mea n i n g of the passage and essen- 
tial also for Macbeth’s peace of mmd, and (c) it makes the tail wag 
the dog m that it makes the enjoyment of the copyhold dependent 
upon the continuance of the life of the tenant lather than pieseivmg 
the major premise of the theory, namely the similai uncertainty of 
life and a copyhold. 

Mao'beth (New York, 1939), p 165 

" See Furness, op cti , p 150, n 38 
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3. This explanation is not confirmed, as Kittredge asserts, by 
Macbeth^s subsequent speech, 

our high plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature 

Copyholds and leases, or terms for years, were certainly different 
and it IS difficult to see how a use of the latter could confirm the 
former Furthermore, the two figuies are opposed A lease gen- 
erally has a definite time for determination It is to this feature of 
a lease for years that Shakespeare alludes in this lease of nature 
Macbeth here is saying that he will live until his appointed time, 
and his life will not be cut short by the assassin^s hand This is 
the opposite of Lady Macbeth^s meaning 

4 Neither is this interpretation confirmed, as Kittredge says, 
^^by frequent reference to copyhold (literal and figurative) in the 
Elizabethan drama ” Although the dramatists mentioned by him, 
except Chapman,®^ refer to copyhold, literally and figuratively, not 
one of them, even figuratively, refers to it as being terminable at 
the absolute will of the lord Webster^s usage in A Cure for a 
Cuckold is the only possible exception and we believe we have 
demonstrated that even here such is not the meanmg.®® 

If it were true that Shakespeare used the word copy ” m this 
passage from Macleth as an allusion to an inherent uncertainty of 
duration of copyhold tenure, then his usage is not only unique 
among the Elizabethan dramatists, but also he alone is in error. 

5. Shakespeare does not use the terms copyhold or copy of court 
roll at all. He uses copy or copies ” eleven times in the plays 
and once m the sonnets, in addition to this instance in Macbeth. 
In every instance (omittmg that m Macbeth) the meanmg is either 
(a) a thmg to be copied, or (b) the result of imitation, or some 
variation thereof If the maxim noscitur a sociis may be applied, 
he does not refer to copyhold by the word ‘‘ copy in this passage 
from Macbeth. 

6 The champions of the copyhold schooV^ however, may reply 
that the fact that copyholds weie not terminable at the absolute will 

w IV, 1, 98-99 

So far as we can see, Chapman does not use copy ** in the sense of 
copyhold Cf his usage Monsieur D^OUve, supra, p 488 
See supra, p 489 
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of the lord in Shakespeaie’s day is immaterial, and that the 
problem should be viewed from the time of the action presented in 
the play There are two answers to this (a) The time of the 
action presented, accordmg to Holinshed^s Chronicle^ which 
the play is based, is from 1040 to 1054 This was before the 
ISTorman Conquest and before the development of copyhold tenure 
(b) Even if it were true that copyholds were terminable at the will 
of the lord, the copyhold interpietation would not fit the passage 
Applying it, Banqno and Fleance would be the tenants and Nature 
would he the lord Macbeth then would have no right to terminate 
the tenure, and it would be no comfort to him that Nature might 
at some time do so 

Therefore, after reviewmg the state of the law with respect to 
copyholds, the context of the passage, the usage of the word copy 
by other dramatists and by Shakespeare himself m other instances, 
we are compelled to conclude that he does not here allude to copy- 
hold tenure 

Paul S Clarkson 
Clyde T Waekbn 

BalUmore, Maryland 


UN SONNET DE WILLIAM DEUMMOND ET SON POINT 
DE DEPAET DANS ^^LA SEMAINB^^ DE DU BAETAS 

Peut“§tre pour avoir pratiqu4 leurs recherches de sonneU%ste en 
sonnettiste et attribue aux genres une importance dont tfont que 
faire Pinspiration et la suggestion, Sidney Lee et L E Kastner 
semblent avoir neglige le point de depart evident d’un beau sonnet 
de William Drummond of Hawthornden On lit dans la Semame^ 
Premier Jour, vers 151 de Pedition en 3 volumes The Worhs of 
Ouillaume De Salluste Sieur Du Bartas Chapel Hill, ii, 200 

®®Tlie authors of this article have recently completed an exhaustive 
examination of law in the Elizabethan drama Having collected and 
studied some nine thousand passages, they are now ready to publish the 
first of several projected volumes The above article is an extract from 
their manuscript on the law of real property in the Elizabethan drama 
Among the most interesting conclusions is the demonstration that about 
half the other dramatists employ legal allusions more freely than Shake- 
speare, and that, with a very few exceptions, their degree of accuracy is 
at least no lower than his — ^The Editobs 
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Le monde est un grand li\re, ou du souverain maistre 
L’admirable artifice on list en grosse lettre 
Chasque oeuvre est une page, et chasque sien effect 
Est un beau chaxactere en tous ses traits parfaict 
Mais tous tels que Tenfant qui se paist dans Feschole, 

Pour I’estude des arts, d’un estude fri\ole, 

Nostre ceil admire tant ses marges peintuiez, 

Son cuir fleurdelize, et ses bords sur-dorez, 

Que rien il ne nous cbaud d’apprendre la lecture 
De ce texte diseit, ou la docte nature 
Enseigne aux plus grossiers qu’une Divmit4 
Police de ses loi\ ceste londe Cite 
Pour lire la dedans il ne nous faut entendre 
Cent sortes de jargons, il ne nous faut apprendre 
Les cbaracteres turcs 

L’enfant qui n’a sept ans, le chassieux vieillard 
Y lit passablement, bien que despourveu d'art 

Et le poete chT4tien insiste sur rintelhgence plus 6claar6e k 
qui la Eai permet de comprendre le grand Moteur de tous ces 
mouvemens ” 

Son lecteur ficossais mamtient plus longtemps Fimage heureuse 
a peine d^veloppee par le Eian^ais e’est Fenfantillage frivole plus 
que le s6neux de la croyance qu^il va pousser ingenieusement plus 
loin ^ 

Of tbia fair volume which we World do name 
If we the sheets and leaves could turn with caie, 

Of Him who it corrects, and did it frame. 

We clear might read the art and wisdom rare 
Eind out His power which wildest powers doth tame, 

His providence extending everywhere, 

His justice which proud rebels doth not spare, 

In every page, no period of the same 

But silly we, like foolish children, rest 

Well pleased with color’d vellum, leaves of gold, 

Fair dangling ribbands, leaving what is best, 

On the great Writer’s sense ne’er taking hold. 

Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught. 

It IS some picture on the margin wrought 

Avec grande raison, L E Kastner dans ses notes rappelle un 
sonnet de Marino {Bme, 1602) et surtout des analogies eparses 
Astrophel et Stella et de VArcad'ie de Sidney La pnorite cErono^ 

^ Pour I’orthographe correcte — et archaique — ^voir The Poet%cal Works of 
William Drummond of Ecmthomden, edited by L E Kastner Manchester, 
1913, n, 8 The Boohe of the World 
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logique ne faisant pas doute, c^est bien, semble-t-il, a la Muse 
clir6tienne de la Semaine qu^il faut attnbuer Finspiiation premiere 
de ces autres poetes 

Une coincidence conune il s^en trouve beaucoup dans Fhistoire 
de la tiadnction — qni attend son historien eomplet — ayant amene 
Fantenr de cet article a donner une Yeision frangaise du sonnet 
de Dnimmond, on Fexcusera de la citer ici^ comme une sorte de 
restitution ou de retour k Foriginal — et cependant le jeu des rimes 
lui-meme n’est pas le meme que cbez Du Bartas 

De ce Livre excellent qu’on nomme FUmvers 
Si nous tournions soigneusement feuillets et pages, 

Celm qui le cornge et sertit ses images 
Ferait voir sa Sagesse et son Art grands ouverts 

Pouvoir, que nul Rival n^aura pris k revers, 

Providence, 4tendue aux plus lointains parages, 

Justice, qu’ont brav4e en vain de fiers outrages, 

S^attestent dans ce Livre en mille aspects divers 

Mais dans notie folie, ah’ jeunesses peu mhres, 

Nous goiitons le velin colore, les dorures 

Les beaux cordons dansants — ^n%ligeant le parfait 

Lhntention du grand Esprit reste cach4e, 

Ou bien si, par hasard, nous frappe quelque objet, 

C’est une enluminure, aux maiges 4bauch4e ^ 


Sarva7 d Umverstty 


Ebenand Baldeitspeegee 


LE STYLE ^ CIECTJLAIEE ^ 

Dans mon conapte-rendu {MLN liii, 606) de Fedition Nitze du 
Perlesvaus ou Haut hvre du Graal fai signale un procede de style 
propre a Fauteur que j^appelais le ^ cercle spirituel/ c^est a dire ce 
tour de la phrase terminant en mots ou idees employ4s au com- 
mencement et qui forme un cadre, symbohsant, par exempie, la 
completude de la Tnnite 

Ia hoMz hvres du Graal commence o non du Pere et du Fill et du Saint 
Esperit Ces trois personnes sont une sustance, e cele sustance si est Dex, 
et de Dieu si muet h Jiauz oontes du Graal, e tuit cil qui Poent le dovent 
entendre, 


^ ly Edmond Spenser d Alan Seeger • cent peUta Poemes anglats traduvta 
m vers frangaia Cambridge (Mass ), 1938, p 18 
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mais aussi encadrant uiLe ^ntmeration (d^abord les chevaliers moiu- 
rent tmt a nrmes por avancier la loi qui renovelee esio%t, pms 
tmi cist morurent a armes o service du Saint Prophete qui avoil 
renovelee la Loi par sa mart) 

Ce patron de phrases et dhdees chiastique, que 30 considerais 
comme 4nimeniment esthetique^’ et qui me semblait relever du 
sentiment de Tequilibre, de la completude et perfection inherentes a 
Ihdee du cercle, 36 Favais tiouve d^une fagon empirique, pai la 
simple observation Or, en lisant un de ces 30urs Particle lummeux 
que Yient de publiei M F Eauhut dans Revista de filologia his- 
pdmca I, 235 seq, traitant de Pmfiuence du roman picaresque 
espagnol sur le mSme genre en Allemagne et particulierement sur 
le Simphcissimus de Grimmelshausen, 36 fus frappe — combien les 
choses les plus eloignees dans Pespace et dans le temps sont reliees 
entre elles si Pon en scrute la natuie piofonde^ — ^pai la lemarque 
de M Rauhut statuant a la p 248, que le Simphcissimus ainsi que 
le Parzival de Wolfram von Eschenbach sont batis sur un plan 
eirculaire, — ^l^evolution du h6ros se rcalisant dans un cercle qui 
commence par Dieu, pnncipe de P4tre, le conduit veis le monde et 
la r630uissance et le fait retourner h Dieu et k la meditation de ce 
pnncipe, — et que cette ^ pens6e circulaire ^ est Papanago des mysti- 
ques le mystique allemand du XIV® siecle Henri Sense a dessine 
ce ^ depart de la creature de Dieu et son retour vers Dieu ^ sous 
forme (approximativement) d^un cercle qui relie les differentes 
4tapes de la carn^re de la crdature et commence et finit dans le 
coeur du Christ (lui-m§me figure par un cercle situe au milieu de 
son corps, comme le coeur des diff4rents ^ hommes ^ qui representent 
les 4tapes de ^ Phomme ^ — c^est que la vie du Christ forme elle- 
mlme un cercle comme celle de Phumanit4 descente dans la chair — 
retour k la divmit4), 

M Eauhut xenvoie au livre de Hans Leisegang, Denkformen 
(1928) on trouve, outre la reproduction du dessem de Sense, 
des phrases circulaires refletant Pid4e du cercle mystique, comme 
par exemple 

car la trmiU des personnes r4sxde dans VwmU de la nature, et 
Vunit4 de la nature reside dans la frimtS des personnes L^umtS a son 
efficaeit4 dans la trvmt^y et la trmiU a sa puissance dans Punit4, comme 
dit Saint Augustin dans son liyre sur la Trimt6 dans TefiOluence 

(AusfUiss) de la creature k partir de la premiere origme il y a une inflexion 
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circalaire vers le commencement {eirkelrundes Wiederheugen des Endes 
aut den Anhegmn) 

Et M Leisegang cite des passages circulaires et chiastiques Au- 
gustin^ de FEvangile selon Saint Jean (In principio erat verium, 
et verbum erat apud Deum, et Dens erat verium), de Saint Paul 
{ad Rom 12-13 Propteiea sieut per unum bominem peccatum 
in hunc mundum intravit^ et per peceatum morSy et ita in omues 
homines mors pertransiit, in quo omnes peccaverunt Usque ad 
legem enim peceatum erit m mundo peceatum autem non imputa- 
batur^ cum lex non esset)^ et il remonte jusqu^^ Heraclite et sa 

TTaXivTp(T'7ro<s dpjJLOvvr} 

davaros i/Swp yevea-Oai, £?5arc 8e Odvaros yijv yeveff$aif 
€K yij<S Se i^Scap yiverat^ 05aros Be "^vxh 

M Norden dans son ^^Theos Agnostos” (1913)avait deja relev6 
dans un fiagment orphique une phrase comme ev 8k ra Trdvaa rlroKrat 
€u § TaSe Trdvra icvKXdrm et avait reproduit au frontispice une 
vignette tiree d^un ms grec traitant d^alchimie et representant un 
serpent dont la bouche mord la queue, avec Finscription %v to wdv^ 
et les mSmes mots, un pen allonges (tv to wav /cat ek ah-o to wdv ) , 
se trouvent comme legende sur un ^ anneau( magique^ reproduit 
dans ce meme ms , mots, selon ISrorden, concordant avec la doxologie 
de Samt Paul Si Martial nous parle de Hermes omnia solus et ter 
mus (Norden, p 246), nous sommes tr^s prds des speculations 
medievales (^uives-kabbalistiques et chretiennes) sur Hermes Tns- 
megistus et la Trinite, qui aboutissent a la formule que Dante 
applique au dieu Amour ego tamquam centrum c%rcuh^ cui simili 
modo se habent circumferentiae partes,^^ comme Fa montr6 M. F 
Beck, Zischr f rom Phxl lvii, 36 seg (et cf mes remarques dans 
Travaux du sem de phil rom , Istanbul 1937, p 134), et qui a 4t# 
appliqu4e par Sense, Marguerite de Navarre, Eabelais et Pascal 
soit h Dieu soit k la Nature — ^les alchimistes donnent la mam aux 
mystiques, naturellement, puisque Falchimie n^est que la variante 
vitahste, organique, mystique de la chimie (Leisegang, p, 339 

M Austm dans un excellent article Prom Matter to Spirit 
{MLN j xxxviii, 140 seq ), en relevant la definition, par Dante, 

serpent des ^Igyptiens (Oionboros) qm se mord la queue est devenu 
au XVI® siMe un symbole alcbimique, v A-M Sebmidt, La po4sie soten- 
Ufique en France cm XVI^ steole, p 193 
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Par. XXX, 12, du point infinitesimal qui forme le centre d^attrac- 
tion des cienx par la comcidentia oppositoium paiefido %nch%uso da 
quel ch' elh 'ncluude (un pomt-cercle ^ a indique le mouYement 
circnlane des idees et des mots dans des passages comme Par 
XIV, 1 

Dal centiQ al ce^chto, c si dal ceicliio al centro^ 

Movesi Tacqua in un ^xtondo vaso 
(Discours de Salomon, ibxd , 38) il nostio amore 
Si laggera d'lntorno cotal vesta 
La sua chxmess^a seguira Vardore, 

L’ardor la umowe, e quella k tanta, 

Quanta lia di giazia sopra il suo valore 
Per che s’aecrescera cio che ne dona 
Di gratmto Iwne il Sommo Bene, 

Lume ch* a lui veder ne condiziona 
Onde la msxon crescei conviene, 

Creseer Vardo'i che di quella s’accende, 

Crescer lo raggio che da esso viene 

et partieulieiement dans une definition de la Tiinite, %h%d , 28 

Queir uno e due e ire che sempre vive, 

E regna sempre xn tre e due ed uno. 

Non circonscritto, e tutto circonscnve (done == un cercle). 

M Austin dans PMLA , xlvii, 1 (aiticle sur lequel M Singleton a 
attire mon attention), parle de la reponse que donne k F de 

Fange cette Vierge qui est une Eva ^ renversee,’ par des mots {ecce 
analla de%) que les peintres medievaux 4crivent par caracteres re- 
versed Mary was enabled to undo, that is to reverse, what had 
been done to humanit/s hurt by disobedient Eva — vindication non 
pas du cercle magxque, comme dit M Austm, mais du cercle de 
Fhistoire de Fhumanit^ 6voluant entre les poles Eva-Ave) D’une 
fagon gen^rale, M Austin est dispose a voir dans ces reversions 
dantesques une pens^e evoluee qui verrait la mati^re d^en dehors — 
sans nier ce point de vue, f insisterais aussi sur le cercle indiquant 
la completude par example le chiasme du passage sur la Trinity ne 
pent pas ^tie detache des passages cites par Norden qui traduisent 
la m§me id6e par la m§me expression 
M Leisegang oppose cette forme de pensee ^ eirculaire ^ et mysti- 
que qui earacteiise Heiaclite, Saint Paul, Simon le Mage, Enugena, 
Nicolas de Cuse (comcidentia oppositorum), Augustin, Sense, Hegel 
etc., k la pens4e ^pyramidale’ („ Denkpyramide ") et rationaliste 
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qui caracterise D^mocrite, Aristote et Platon, les scolastiques, Kant 
tandis qne les ^ mystiques ^ YOient dans le monde un organisme dans 
lequel la vie mene a la mort et la mort a la vie, le paiticulier sup- 
pose le tout, le devenir s^ecoule entre le A et le les lationalistes 
envisagent plutot une architecture rationnelle ou Ton monte pai 
une abstraction systematique du plus particulier au plus geneial — 


de soite que leur systeme philosophique aboutit a la pyramide 


/\ 

A A 


Ce qui nous interesse ici, ce n^est pas le classement pour amsi 
dire psycho-biologique des penseuis de Thumanite en deux gioupes 
bien delimites {Ereisdenher-Pyramidendenker, avec des types 
mixtes^^ faisant la navette entre elles), mais Pattiaction qu^exerce 
sur la pensee mystique et ‘ organique ^ la foime du cercle Ce ne 
sera pas le hasard qui aura trois fois fait representer, dans Per- 
lesvaus, chez Sense et Dante la Trinity, qui est un principe ev /cal 
irdv^ pai la forme ciiculaire de la phrase II y a en plus de Taffinite 
de tons les ^ mystiques^ au sense large de Leisegang (qui inclut 
Lao-Tse et Bouddha), une tradition mystique bien d4finie dans 
Poccident chretien, qui se traduit dans ce symbolisme syntaxique et 
deg^nere dans le Perlesvaus k une grammaticalisation affectant 
meme de banales enumerations (qui pourtant sont annoblies par ce 
patron figurant la perfection) nous pouvons saisir ici une ^ influ- 
ence^ d^une pensee sui un style — ou plutdt la consubstantialite, 
Fidentit6 profonde d^un style et d^une pensee, 

Leo Spitzer 


EOUSSEAU, MELON, AND SIE WILLIAM PETTY ^ 

In Eousseau^s D%scours sur les sciences et les arts (1750) is a 
somewhat curious passage, one of several in which he attacks modern 
defense of luxury as against the virtues attributed to the austere 
and simple life He says 

Les aneiens politiques parloient sans eesse de mcBurs et de vertu, les 
ndtres ne parlent que de commerce et d^argent L*un vous dira qu’un 
bomme vaut en telle contrde la somme qu’on le vendroit k Alger, un autre, 
en suivant ce calcui, trouvera des pays oU un komme ne vaut rien, et 


^ For lending me the volumes of Sir William Petty’s works and for most 
cordial help in locating relevant passages, I am very greatly indebted to 
my colleague. Professor A B Wolfe, of the department of Economics 

2 
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d’autres oil il vaut moms que rien Ils 4valuent les homines comme des 
troupeaux de b^tail Selon eux un homme ne vaut k TEtat que la conaom 
mation qu’il y fait, ainsi uu Sybarite auroit bien valu trente Lac4d4» 
moniens ® 

Where did Rousseau come upon this method of considering man 
in terms of his economic consumption^ Whence did he draw the 
reference to the value of a man as equal to the price of an Algerian 
slave ^ 

A well-known French defense of luxury in the eighteenth century 
IS the Essm poUUque sur le commence of Jean-Frangois Melon, first 
published in 1734 and further developed in a second edition in 1736, 
Rousseau knew Melon^s work to which he directly refers in his 
Dermere Reponse A. M Boides, published in May 1752 as a 
defense of the position taken in the famous First Discourse ® of two 
years before Now Melon in his essay had developed in detail a 
method of computing the ‘Walue of a man,^^ quoting fiom the 
seventeenth-century English economist, Sir William Petty 

Le Chevalier Guillaume Petti, Aiiglois, est le premier qui a voulu cal- 
culer la puissance d’un Etat, & la Politique du Commeice Son Livre 
intitule VArtthm4Uque PoUtiquCf Ouvrage posthume, a 4t4 miprim^ en 
1691 * Le fruit qu’on pent tiier de cet ouvrage, c’est d’y tiouver une 
mani^re de calcul pour les valeuis des tenes, des hommes, de la navigation ® 

After this reference to Petty, Melon comes back to the subject 
a few pages later and explains in detail 

Le prix du travail de cbaque homme peut ^tre calcuM, & de tons les 
travaux differens, il peut se faire un prix commun qui apr^ciera ee que 
vaut k TEtat un Travailleur Le Chevalier Petti le propose d’une mani^re 
qui semble atre plus de speculation que de pratique instructive II suppose 
SIX millions ® d’habitans en Angleterre, & que chaque habitant depense sept 
livres sterling, ee qui fait quarante-deux millions de depense annuelle II 
suppose aussi que le Eevenu des terres n’est que de huit millions, celui des 
charges & des ben4fices, de dix millions II reste vingt-six millions tous les 
ans, qui doivent 4tre gagnes par Tindustrie De l^i pour aprdcier la valeur 


® Jean-Jacques Rousseau, (Euvres, Hachette, i, 12 
I, 64-65 

* The ‘‘Five Essays in Political Aiithmetick” first appealed in 1687, the 
title “ Political Arithmetiek” was given to the edition of 1090 Of Charles 
Henry Hull, The Moonomio 'WTvt%ngs of Sir William Petty, Cambridge 
(England), 1899, 2 vols Vol n, pp 644-46 
® J-P Melon, Mssai politique sur le commerce, nouv 4d, [s 1,3, 1736, 
p 321 
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d'un homme, il suppose la vie commune de vingt ans il multiplie lea 
vingt-six millions de profits, par vingt, qui est la vie de Thomme le 
produit est de cinq cens vingt millions, & en divisant ce produit par six 
millions, nombre des babitans, il trouve pour quotient quatre-vingt livres 
sterling, valeur de cbaque habitant ^ 

Here follows the passage in Sir William Petty’s PohUcal Anth- 
metich from which Melon has drawn 

I shall here digress to set down the way of computing the value of every 
Head one with another, and that by the instance of People in England, 
via Suppose the People of England be Six Millions in number, that their 
expense at 7 1 per Head be foi ty two Millions suppose also that the Rent 
of the Lands be eight Millions, and the profit of all the Personal Estate be 
Eight Millions more, it must needs follow, that the Labour of the People 
must have supplyed the remaining Twenty Six Millions, the which multi- 
plied by Twenty (the Mass of Mankind being worth Twenty Years purchase 
as well as Land) makes Five Hundred and Twenty Millions, as the value of 
the whole People which number divided by Six Millions, makes above 80 1 
Sterling, to be valued of each Head of Man, Woman, and Child, and of adult 
Persons twice as much ® 

Apart from the discrepancy of Melon’s "dix millions” where 
Petty gives Eight Millions ” ^ as the profit of all the Personal 
Estate,” Melon reproduces Petty accurately 

But, if Melon, based on Petty, appears to ofiEer the direct back- 
ground of Eousseau’s scornful reference to those who evaluate men 
^^comme des troupeaux de betail,” Sir William Petty alone, it 
seems, gives the value of a man in terms of an Algerian slave. Thus 

Having proved that there die about 3506 Persons at Pans unnecessarily 
to the damage of France, we come next to compute the value of the said 
damage and of the Remedy thereof, as follows, viz the value of the said 
3506 at 60 li. Sterling per head, being about the value of Argier Slaves 
(which IS less than the mtrinsick value of People at Pans) 


« « Sans PEcosse & ITrlande ” Ibid , p 338 
Ibid , pp 338 39 

® The Economic Writings of Bit William Petty, Hull ed , i, 267 
® Eug<fene Daire, in his Economistes financiers du XVIIU sibcU (2nd ed , 
Pans, Guillaumm, 1851, p 760, n 3), noticed a discrepancy m Melon’s 
figures, but made the mistake of changing the " 26 millions ” to " 24 mil- 
lions” in order to make the final quotient come out even at **80 livres 
sterling ” A comparison with Petty would have shown the real error in 
Melon as given in the text above Petty’s division of Six Millions into 
Five Hundred and Twenty is not incorrect, since he gives the quotient only 
in round numbers as ** above 80 1 Sterling ” 

Read Algier for Argier, says Hull, op ott , i, p Ixxi, n 7 
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This passage occius in a woik entitled Emij/ in Political 

Arithmeticly by Sn William Pett\, Teiicbng to Prove that in the 
Hospital L'hostel Diexi at Pans, there die above 3000 per Annum 
by reason of ill accommodation^^ According to Petty^s editor, 
PIiill, this efesa\ seems to ha\e appealed fust in French, though 
published at London, in 1686, befoie the English edition of 1687 
Since Petty openly aigued m iavoi of the supposed siiperioiity of 
the economic powei of England as against Fiance, it would be only 
natuial if his works atti acted some attention, unfavorable attention, 
in the country acioss the Channel 

While Rousseau knew Melon’s work diiectly, it is uncertain how 
Petty’s refeience to the price of Algeiian sla\es came to his atten- 
tion Perhaps Melon’s detailed account led Rousseau to look up 
Petty’s woik or at least to inquiie about him Theie is a reference 
to Petty in John Law,^® but there is no e\idence that Rousseau 
read it, nor was it couched m terms at all striking. The Abbe de 
Samt-Pierie, whom Rousseau probably saw at Chenonceaux in 
1742 and whose works he was to try to abstract later, leferied 
with favor to I’arithmetique politique de M William Petty ” In 
Volume II of the Encyclopedie, m the Article Oelibat published in 
1751, but probably, in view of delays in publication,^'^ piepared long 
before, Diderot wrote S’ll est vrai, amsi qu’un Anglais I’a sup- 
pute, qu’un homme vaut k I’Etat plus de neuf livies steihng, . . . 

The reference is vague and the figure inaccurate, but the sentence 
can hardly refei to any one else than Petty Rousseau and Diderot at 

lUd , II, 512 

Ihtd , II, 642-43 An extract of the Two Essays on London and Pans 
appealed m the Philosophical Transactions for 1686, but without reference 
to Algerian Slaves Cf Hull, op cit , ii, 643, 513 No 17th or 18th century 
editions of Petty’s works in French are listed in the printed catalogue of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale 

^^Jean Law^ Considerations sur le numSiaire, in Eugene Baire, op cit j 
p 455 This passage has been kindly brought to my attention by Piofessor 
Emile Malakis of Johns Hopkins University 
Confessions, Hachette, viii, 206 

After Rousseau’s return from Geneva in 1754 Ihid , 291 
Cited by Joseph Drouet, Vabhe de Saint-Pierre, Pans, 1912, p 281 
Difficulties with the censor, with collaborators, and particularly Dide- 
rot’s imprisonment at Vincennes in 1749 
^®Vol n (1751), p 805, or Diderot, (Euvres, Ass^zat ed, xiv (1876), 

p 66 
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this time were on most intimate terms They talked over together in 
detail the subject and the style of the First Discourse It is very 
possible therefoie that Diderot put his friend on the track of the 
second passage in Petty to which we have found no reference in the 
authors mentioned. In any case, the general allusion to methods of 
computing the value ” of a man came to him no doubt from 
Melon , the picturesque and vigorous detail of the price of Algerian 
slaves may have been called to his attention by Diderot or some 
other friend, if not through his own reading of the particular 
Essay m Political Arithmetich dealing with London and Pans 
Sir William Petty remained in both instances the original source. 

Geouge E. Havens 

Ohio State University 


HN TEXTE IN^)DIT DE KABBfi LEBLANC SUE LES 
LETTRE8 PHIL080PHIQUE8 DE VOLTAIRE 

Paimi les papiers rassembles dans les portefeuilles du President 
Bouhier h la section des manuscnts de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
on ti Olive une lettre de Pabbe Leblanc, adiessee au President, qui 
contient plusieurs indications interessantes sur la publication des 
Lettres PhilosopJiiques de Voltaire. Cette lettre ne figure pas 
paimi les textes cites dans Pouvrage d^Emmanuel de Broglie sur 
Les Portefeuilles du President Bouhier (Pans, Hachette, 1896). 
Elle n^est pas signalee non plus par Gustave Lanson, dans sa 
remaiquable Edition critique des Lettres Philosophiques^ parmi les 
textes expnmant les reactions des contemporams en face de cet 
ouvrage de Voltaire Limitees a des sujets particuliers, les etudes 
les plus recentes consacrees a Pabbe Leblanc ne font pas mention de 
ce texte ^ H y a done lieu, semble-t-il, de glisser une fiche addition- 

Cf Confessions, Hachette, vni, 249-250 

Petty’s figures of the “value” of a man are not always the same, 
ranging from L 69 to L 90 (Cf The Petty Papers, edited by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, 2 vols , London, 1927 t, 182, n ) We have already seen, 
in addition, that Petty gave a still lower value m terms of the price of 
Algerian slaves namely, L 00 

^ G R Havens, “ The Abbd Leblanc and English literature,” MP , 1920- 
1921, 423-441, C Looten, La premiere oontroverse Internationale sur 
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nelle dans le dossier deja volumineux des Lettres Philosophiquest 
en publiant ce commentaire medit (Bibliothcqne nationale, Mss 
fond frangais, 24 412, ff. 434, 435) 

J’ai lu enfin les Lettres Philosopliiques de Voltaiie C'est une 4di 
tion autre que celle qui a 'dt4 faite en Angleterre et que le Mmist^re a fait 
arr^ter, * quand je dis autre, je veux dire que ce n'est pas la m€me, non 
que c*en soit une diff^rente Sur le peu de connoissance que j'ai de Tim- 
primerie et des differentes mani^res d’lmpnmer de Pans, de Londres, de 
Hollande, etc , ainsi que des diff^rens caract^res, je panerois tout ce 
que j’ai vaillant que celle-1^ est faite k Pans ® Je ne voudrois pas en Stre 
rimpnmeur et je ne sais comment lui, s*il est d4couvert, et Voltaire s'en 
tireront car le Garde des Sceaux Pa menacd tr^s s^rieusement de la 
Bastille si ces Lettres paroissoient de fagon quelconque * 

Pour vous dire pr4sentement ce qu’il m^en semble, il y a 7 ou 8 lettres 
sur les Quakers d’ Angleterre ® qui n’en aprennent nen de nouveau mais 
qui sont, k quelque chose pr^s, trfes plaisamment dentes Le reste, j’en 
suis moms content, et en gdndral je suis clioqud d*un ton de mdpris qui y 
rdgne partout et ce mdpris porte dgallement sur sa nation, sur notre gou- 
vernement, sur nos ministres, surtout sur ce quM y a de plus respectable, 
en un mot sur la Keligion II ddcide aussi cavalidrement de ces matidres 
que du mdrite ou des deffauts de 4 vers anglais Cela est d’une inddcence 
horrible et j’ai bien peur que cela ne lui fasse des affaires Les jansdnistes 
surtout le vont beaucoup ddcrier, il tire sur eux dds qu’il en trouve Pocca- 
Sion et il tire a boulets rouges II les attaque de front Pascal, le 
gdometre si renommd, cet homme de tant d'espnt et de savoir, Pauteur des 
Provinciales, en un mot Pun des Patriarches du parti, il le traite comme un 
misdrable, comme un laquais Ce sont ses Pensdes sur la Religion qu*il 
attaque et cela d^un ton cavalier qu^on n'avoit peut-dtre encore jamais 
portd dans des matidres si graves et avec un ton aussi mdpnsant que si 
il ecnvoit contre Pauteur de la Gazette d’ Amsterdam ou de Bruxelles Et 
toujours attaquant la Religion en f aisant semblant de la respecter Et il y 
a outre cela une exposition de la philosophie de Descartes et de Newton 
et une appreciation de ce que Pun et Pautre peuvent avoir de mdrites en 
geomdtrie Voilk ce oil je lis sans nen juger Ceux qui le peuvent faire 


8haJcespea/re entre Vabbi Lehlano et W Q-uthr%e, Mdmoires des Facultds 
catholiques de Lille, 1927, fasc 32, 189-236 
» L’ddition de Thidriot Lettres Ecrites sur les Anglois et Autres Sujets 
par M D V , A Basle (Londres), in-8% 1734 
® En rdalite li Rouen, par Jore, sous le titre Lettres Philosophiques par 
M D V , A Amsterdam, Chez E Lucas, au Livre D'Or, 1734, in-12 
* Les craintes de Voltaire k ce sujet s’expriment dans plusieurs de ses 
lettres en 1733 et 1734 ((SJuvres, ed Moland, xxxm, 357, 365, 369, 380, 
405, 414) 

«I1 n’y a que quatre lettres sur les Quakers, mais les sept premieres 
lettres sont consaerdes aux sectes religieuses anglaises. 
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m'ont assure qu’il y a tout k paner qu’on lui a fourni les mat4riaux de 
ce morceau, ® il m’a paru assez bieu fait pour ee que 3’y ai enteudu Le 
hvre codte six francs et ne se vend que sous le manteau et avec peine Si 
cependant vous en souhaitds un exemplaire, je me charge de vous Tenvoiier 
J’avoue qu’il est horriblement cher, ear reli4 il n’aura gufere que Tepaisseur 
d’un doigt et il se vend ainsi broche 

6 Eoisriro 

The University of California 


A FALSIFIED VEESE^^ IN KLEIST^S HOMBURQ^ 

Ludwig Tieck writes, m June, 1846, to Georg Ernst Eeimer, the 
son and successor of Kleist^s publisher Georg Andreas Eeimer in 
Berlin “ Senden Sie mir doch Em Exempl[ar] des Prinzen Horn- 
hurg^ in welchem ein Einziger Vers zu andern 1 st, den der brave 
Klexst damals wegen der Franzosen verf alschen musste ^ Tieck 
IS preparing for publication his edition of EleisPs Ausgewahlte 
Schnften ^ Eeimer seems to have complied promptly with Tieck’s 
request, sending him a copy either of the EinUrlassme Schnften^ 
or of the Gesammelte Schrvften ^ 

A comparison of the print of 1846 with the Erstdruck of 1821 
reveals the fact that the verf alschter Vers^^ must be Ime 593 ® of 
Eomburg In the first edition (p 39), and in aE others known to 
me, this line reads 

Gedrangt von Spaniens Tyrannenheeren, 


® En effet, Voltaire, convert! au newtoniamsme par Maupertuis, lui fait 
corriger ses lettres sur Newton ^ la fin de 1732 (CEuvres, ed Moland, 
xxxm, 312, 416) 

^ The letter has recently become accessible in Letters of Ludwiy Tieck 
Hitherto impubhshed 1792-1853 Collected and edited by B H Zeydel, 
P Matenko, and R H Fife New York (Modern Language Association), 
1937, p 503 

^ Heinrich von Kleists ausgewahlte Schnften Herausgegeben von Lud 
wig Tieck Berlin (Reimer), 1846-1847 4 vols 

^Eemnch von Kleists hinterlassene Schnften^ herausgegeben von L 
Tieck Berlin (Eeimer), 1821 

* Heinrich von Kleisfs gesammelte Schnften Herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Tieck Berlin (Eeimer), 1826 3 vols This has Spaniens” (Vol n, 
p 249) 

* 594 as usually numbered On the discrepancy, see JMGP , xsxv ( 1936), 
502, footnote 12 
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whereas in Tieck^s edition ot 1846 (vol ii, p 172) it runs 
Gedrangt von den Tyrannenheeren Frankreichs 

Now "what IS the probability that Tieek is right, and that Frank- 
reich,^^ and not Spanien,” is what Kleist originally meant ^ One 
can only conjecture Kleist^s manuscript of Somlurg is not pre- 
served There is only a scribe^s copy, not revised by the poet, made 
for presentation to Princess William of Piussia This copy, which 
IS not accessible to me, must contain the accepted reading “ Span- 
len,’^ otherwise Erich Schmidt would have noted the deviation 
among the Variants in volume iv of his standard edition ® We 
cannot, then, produce any original reading or alteration in the 
poefs own hand. Nor do we know what manuscript Tieck used as 

Druckvorlage,^’ nor what became of it Tieck himself tells us 
nothmg of these important matters, and we have no check on 
him. 

If Tieck did not see the alleged alteration m Kleisf s own hand,^ 
his knowledge of it could have come only from Kleist himself or 
from someone connected with Kleist The first is improbable 
TiecFs actual contact with Kleist was very slight He met him 
(through their common friend, the painter Hartmann) in Dresden 
durmg the summer of 1808, in his Vorrede to the Einterlassene 
Schriften of 1821 (p xxviii) he recalls this fact, and adds a brief 
description of Kleisf s personal appearance Though Tieck speaks, 
m a letter of September, 1816, to Hartmann, of unser Freund 
KleisV^ ^ there is not the slightest record of a close association of 
Tieck and Kleist, nor of any exchange of letters 

Rather, it seems that Tieck^s special interest in Kleist began with 
his undertaking, five years after KleisPs death, the editing of his 
posthumous works The fact that he had little to contribute from 
his own contacts with Kleist is betrayed by the persistence with 
which he laid under contribution all the people he knew who had 

^ ffemrtch von Kleists Werke Im Verein mit Georg Mmde-Pouet tind 
Remhold Steig herausgegeben von Ericli Sclunidt Leipzig (Bibhog Inst ), 
n. d The new edition of this, edited by Mmde-Pouet, still prints '' Spa 
men’% its last volume, containing the critical apparatus, has not yet 
appeared 

’ The suppression,” of course, may have been purely mental, and not 
have showed in the MS , but have been reported orally 

« Letters of Ludwig Tieck, p 160 
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Also known Kleist Solger sounds out the Zenges, Hartmann, and 
Euhle for him ® He gets valuable information from Wilhelm von 
Sehutz, and edits it in his usual arbitrary manner, without 
mentioning his informant He draws on Pfuel and especially on 
Mane von Kleist, who was veiy close to the poet 

Fiom some such source, it seems to me, and not orally or in wilt- 
ing from Kleist himself, Tieck may have learned of the ^^falsifica- 
tion of line 593 For if he had learned it from Kleist himself, 
that IS before November, 1811, what possible ground could he have 
had for not incorporating the correction in his Erstdruch of 1821 ^ 
The political considerations that prevailed when Kleist wrote were 
surely not valid six years after Waterloo, to say nothing of eleven 
years after, when Tieck published the QesammeUe Bchriften^ One 
may surmise, therefore, that Tieck learned of the matter from a 
surviving friend of Kleist’s sometime between 1826 and 1846. At 
such remove from the poet himself, of course, there is a chance that 
somebody^s memory may have played him false 

That Kleist originally wrote, or intended, Prankreich and not 
^^Spanien” seems, howevei, not improbable It was the time of 
his greatest patriotic fervor, and the necessity for disguising it had 
recently been demonstrated by hm Hermannsschlacht Moreover, 
the historical situation m the Netherlands at the time of the Battle 
of Pehrbellin (1676) calls foi Fiance and not ^^Spain^^ here 
Spam and the Netherlands had been at peace since 1648 But 
France and the Netherlands had been at war since 1672, and in 
fact the Swedes who faced the Brandenburgers at Fehrbellin had 
been egged on by the French king 

Kleist, to be sure, is not noted for his fidelity to history, but 
this time, at least, historical fact would be on his side. And it 
would be strange if he had deliberately departed from history to 
traduce Spam, a friendly nation ” to him because an opponent of 
France at the time when he wrote Historically, France, not Spam, 
was the enemy of the Lowlands in 1675 , France, not Spam, was the 
enemy of Prussia m 1810, and Kleist himself had lately celebrated 
the Spaniard Palafox as the heroic foe of France (An Palafox) 

If then, with the French still lords of Germany, he dared not 

® Hetnrtch von Kleists Werhe, ed Er Schmidt, iv, 283 f 
Sec Vol XVI of Schriften der Kleist-Cfesellsohnft 
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write Frankreich/^ why did he write “ Spanien ^ ” Probably 
because in German liter atm e the traditional oppressor of the 
Netherlands was Spam, and readers who remembered their 
Egmont and Do 7 v Carlos could be counted on not to question 
Spaniens Tyrannenheere 

But if Tieck may in tinth be credited with restoring one of 
EleisPs lines to its original form, his treatment of the rest of the 
text IS decidedly not to his credit Indeed, his general negligence 
casts doubt upon the authenticity of his restoration in line 593 
He did not, unfortunately, limit his changes to that Binziger 
Vers,^^ and if this, his Ausgabe letzter Hand " of KleisPs works, 
were our sole authority, we should have a very faulty version of 
KleisPs masterpiece Whole lines, half-lines, stage-directions, 
scene-headmgs, single words are omitted, destroying sense and 
rhythm, some of KleisPs most characteristic constructions, such as 
m Staub,” or the simplex bleicht for erbleichV^ or his pecu- 
liar dative without preposition, are “ironed out^^ — ^and not even 
consistently at that The gouty Kottwitz, dismounting, must gasp 
“Auf,^ forsooth (instead of “Ouf” or the unsparing 

realism of “duftend^^ (line 990) must fade into “leblos/^ Of 
more extensive “ Verschlimmbesserungen,^^ the followmg may serve 
as an example, finding KleisPs lines 1623-1624 metrically imper- 
fect 

[dass Kurfurst Friedrich] 

Des Prinzen Tat selbst — ^Nun, beim Himmel ’ 

Das nenn’ ich keek » 

Tieck, with the skill of a Hans Sachs, amends to 

Des angeklagten Prinzen Tat seibst hat — 

Beim hochsten Gott » Das nenn’ ich keck ' Was » Die 
[Veranlassung, etc ] 

The loyal service which Tieck rendered EHeisPs early reputation 
IS beyond dispute, but that so painstaking an author should have 
found so negligent an editor must be accounted one of the many 
ironies of Kleisf s career. 

Waltek Sinz 

Swarthmore College 
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GOETHE^S AN DEN MOND 

Goethe^s poem An den Mond has presented difficulties to com- 
mentators and editors The reason that certain passages in the 
revised form of the poem published in 1789 seem to contain incon- 
sistencies IS that the poet himself is speaking in the version of 
1778 and the assumption has been generally made that it is also 
he who IS speaking in the later form of the poem A careful study 
of the changes and additional stanzas leads the writer to the con- 
clusion that Goethe has put the poem as revised into the mouth of a 
young lady of the court, Christine or Chnstel von Lasberg, who 
believing herself forsaken by her lover, drowned herself in the river 
Ilm not far from Goethe^s GartenhaiLS, January 17, 1778 The fact 
that she had in her pocket a copy of Werthers Leiden accentuated 
Goethe^s grief and sympathy Two days later he wrote to Frau von 
Stem, warning her against the spot where the girl had met her 
death Ich habe an Erinnerungen und Gedancken ]ust genug und 
kan nicht wieder aus meinem Hause, Gute IsTacht Engel, schonen 
Sie sich und gehn nicht heiunter Diese emladende Trauer hat 
was gefahrlich anziehendes wie das Wasser selbst, und der Abglans 
der Sterne des Himmels, der aus beyden leuchtet, lockt uns/^ 
Probably the first draft of the poem accompanied this letter, for 
Frau von Stem placed the two together in her files 

Fullest wieder 's liebe Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 

Losest endlicb auch eimual 
Meine Seele ganz, 

5 Breitest uber mem Gefild 
Lindernd deinen Blick, 

Wie der Liebsten Auge mild 
uber mein Gescbick 

Das du so beweglicli kennst 
10 Dieses Herz in Brand, 

Haltet ibr wie ein Gespenst 
An den Flufi gebannt, 

Wenn in oder Winternacht 
Br vom Tode scbwillt 
15 Und bei Fruhlingslebens Praclit 
An den Knospen qiullt 
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Seelig, wer sich vor der Welt 
Ohne HaiS verscliliefit, 

Einen Mann am Busen halt 
20 Und init dem genieist, 

Was dem Menschen nnbewulst 
Odei wohl veracht, 

Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht 

In this form it is a love poem addressed to Charlotte von Stem, 
but •written under the weight of the tragic fate of Christine The 
reference of ^ der Liebsten Ange ^ v 7 and of ^ dn ^ v 9 is to Fian 
von Stem, while ‘ ihr ’ v 11 seems best interpreted as referring to 
her and ^ den Mond ^ It is not necessaiy to assume that the last 
two stanzas are spoken by a woman The poet presents a contrast 
of the fate of the unhappy girl to that of the more fortunate woman 
(Frau von Stein), who can withdraw from the world with hei lover 
and en]oy that ideal love which is either unknown to most human 
beings or despised by them The version of 17'89 follows 

Fullest wieder Buscb und Tal 
Still mit Nebelglanz, 

Losest endlich aucb emmal 
Meine Seele ganz, 

5 Breitest uber mein Gefild 
Lmdernd deinen Bhck, 

Wie des Freundes Auge mild 
uber mem Gescbick 

Jeden Nacbklang fuhlt mem Herz 
10 Frob- und truber Zeit, 

Wandle zwischen Freud ^ und Schmerz 
In der Emsamkeit 

Fliefie, fliefie, lieber FluB* 

Nimmer werd’ ich frob 
15 So verrauschte Scberz und Kufi, 

Und die Treue so 

Ich besaB es docb emmal, 

Was so kostlicb ist’ 

Dafi man docb zu seiner Qual 
20 Nimmer es vergiBt’ 

Rausche, FluB, das Tal entlang, 

Ohne Hast und Rub, 

Rausche, flustre meinem Sang 
Melodien zu» 
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25 Wenn du in der Winternacht 
Wutend ixberschwillst, 

Oder um die Fruhhngspracht 
Junger Knospen quillst 

Selig, wei sich vor der Welt 
30 Ohne Hafi vei scWiefit, 

Einen Freund am Busen halt 
Und mit dem genie^t, 

Was, von Menschen nieht gewujSt, 

Oder nicht bedacht, 

35 Durch das Labyrinth der Brust 
Wandelt in der Nacht 

This later form of the poem has called forth widely divergent 
opinions ranging from unrestrained and extravagant praise of the 
melody and the beauty of its symbolism to such adverse views as 
that whatever of unity it possesses must be read into it ^ and 
that ^^the last four stanzas do such injury to the artistic quality 
and general significance of the poem that they ought to be 
omitted ’’ ® All commentators agree that it is the poet himself who 
is speaking in the original poem of 1778 and they likewise assume 
that this IS the case of the revision of 1789 They have failed to 
recognize the possibility’’ that Goethe m the later feision is per- 
mitting the unfortunate Christel von Lasberg in the first person to 
lament her fate by the stream in the misty moonlight. Goethe 
would scarcely have changed ^ der Liebsten ’ in verse 7 to des 
Preundes’ except for some significant reason, the most natural 
explanation is that in the final form of the poem a woman is speak- 
ing of ^ des Preundes Auge ’ ^ Preund ^ often translates in German 
^beloved/ as in the 8ong of Songs of the Old Testament and 
elsewhere Ermatmger apparently had some misgivings about 
^ Preund ^ m verse 31, but insists that we must not be misled into 
putting that stanza into the mouth of Prau von Stein, stating that 
this possibility is excluded by ^ Sang ^ verse ^3, which he claims 
must refer to Goethe^s lyrics There is however no reason why tho 
murmuring stream should not furnish melodies to the plaints ot 
Christel von Lasberg Baumgart concedes that the fourth stanza 

^ Baumgart, G-oethes lyrtsohe Dichtung tn ihrer Entwichlung und Be- 
deutung, i, 205 ff , Ermatmger, Die deutsche Lyrik, i, 149 ff 
® BeleoUons from Goethe* s Poems by Charles Harris 
® Goethe*8 Poems by Martin Scbutze 
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may refer to the young woman but shrmks from drawing the 
obvious conclusion 

There is certainly an abrupt transition from the complete tran- 
quility and peace of soul of the first two stanzas and the mood of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth, but one needs only to recall numerous 
inconsistencies in Fausts, where Goethe retained lines and scenes 
that did not fit in with the chronology or the whole plan of the 
work In this poem the first two stanzas were too fine to be dis- 
carded , they expressed a mood so beautifully that he was willing to 
take a chance with the difficulty of the transition to the depiessed 
attitude of the girl moving ^ zwischen Freud^ und Schmerz m der 
Emsamkeit,^ the girl, who would never again be happy, who can 
never forget Was so kostlich ist," even though the memories mean 
torment The stream furnishes melodies to her plamtive song, m 
the wmter floods and amid the blossoms of spring Enviously she 
contemplates the woman, who, happy m the embrace of the beloved 
one, can without hatred withdraw from the world and give herself 
up to the mysteries of her own breast 

The day after the death of the young woman Goethe worked with 
laborers till late at night to erect some sort of an ^ Andencken ^ to 
her ^ His first plan did not satisfy him, for it was by the road, 
^^wo man weder hintreten und beten, noch lieben solU^ With a 
helper he excavated a portion of a cliff, from which in hochster 
Abgeschiedenheit one could view the paths along which she had 
last walked and the spot of her death Probably before his Italian 
journey, m 1786, he seems to have erected for Chnstel in this poem 
a more enduring memorial, which m hochster Abgeschiedenheit ” 
has not been recognized by passers-by 

Claebnoe Willis Eastman 

Amherst College 


DEE DETJCKIE DES EE8SISQEEN LANDBOTEN 

In EiErl Vietor’s 1939 bei Hanpt m Bem erscliienener Mono- 
graphie Oeorg Buthner als PohhJeer, die zum ersten Mai die 
EntwieMung der politischen Uberzengimg nnd Wirksamkeit des 
Diehters znisammenfassend darsteUt, wird natarlicli aneli die wich- 

* Letter to Frau von Stem, Wetmar edvtvon^ iv, 3, p 207 
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tigC;, von Buchner verfasste sozialrevolutionare Flugschnft Eer 
Hessische Landbote von 1834 eingehend behandelt (S 80 ff.) 
Dabei wird an drei Stellen (S 88, 95, 101) ermhnt, dass dieser 
aufreizende Aufruf von dem Buchhandler Karl Preller in Offen- 
bach im Geheimen gedruckt wurde, ohne dass jedoch naher auf 
die sonstige, dem Verfasser wohl nnbekannte Druckertatigkeit 
dieses Mannes eingegangen wird Die Tatsaehe selbst, dass Preller 
der Drucker der ausserordentlich radikalen Schrift war, steht 
aktenmassig lest Sie ist in dem Q-enchtsprotokoll der Aussagen 
des Verraters dei BuehnePschen Verschworergruppe, des Studenten 
Gustav Clemm, in den von Vietor (S 100 f., 131) erstmalig be- 
nutzten Akten des Hessischen Staatsarchivs enthalten 

Zum besseren Verstandnis anderer Zusaromenhange batte es 
sich ohne Zweifel gelohnt, der bisher noch nicht aufgeworfenen 
Erage einmal nachzugehen, wei denn dieser Drucker des Lmdloten 
eigentlich war, zumal sich ausseidem die zweite Prage aufdrangt, 
warum die Geheimbundler in Giessen gerade diese Offenbacher 
Druckerei wahlten Aus der einzigen, freilich an recht versteckter 
Stelle stehenden Aibeit, die sich genauer mit Offenbacher Druckern 
dieser Periode beschaftigt hat,^ kann man nun zwei fur uns hier 
wesentliche Tatsachen uber den Drucker erfahren Erstens bericb- 
tet sie (S 15), dass der Buchhandler und Drucker Karl Preller 
uberhaupt nui sehr kurze Zeit, namlich drei Jahre von April 1832 
bis zum Marz 1835 in semem Gewerbe tatig war, nachdem er die 
angesehene, in der Drucker- und Buchhandelsgeschichte der Zeit 
nicht unbedeutende Enma von Carl Ludwig Brede in Offenbach am 
Mam kauflich erworben hatte. Weiter wird (S. 16) mitgeteilt, 
dass es m der Hauptsache wohl Geldschwierigkeiten gewesen seien, 
die Preller zu einem so baldigen Bankerott getrieben, und sogar 
zur Versteigerung seines Druckinventars gefuhrt hatten Jetzt, wo 
wir wissen, dass er der Drucker des Landboten war, ist die wahre 
IJrsache dieses raschen geschaftlichen Zusammenbruchs ohne wei- 
teres klar . es war das Bmgreif en der Darmstadter Eegierung, die im 
Eruhjahr 1835 durch die gerichtliche Untersuchung gegen die 
Verbreiter der 2 Ausgabe des Landboten, seme Teilnahme an der 
Veroffentlichung der !• Ausgabe der hochst staatsgefahrlichen 
Elugschrift erfahren hatte (Victor a a O., S. 101) 

^ Adolf Volker, ‘‘ Ulneh Weiss, Carl Ludwig Brede u d Bredesche Druk- 
kerei,'* In* Alt-Ofenbach, Bll d Offenb Gesch Ver 6 Jbg (1930), 
S Iff 
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Viel bemerkensweiter ^edoch ist vielleicht, dass Preller mit der 
Herstellung von solchen Geheimschriften im gewissen Sinn nnr 
eine Tradition seines geaehteten Vorgangers fortsetzte Als der 
Schwiegersohn eines bekannten Druckers, des Ulrich Weiss, war 
Carl Lndwig Brede schon seit 1783 als Verleger nnd Teilhaber der 
Pirma Weiss & Brede gleichfalls im dentschen Bnchhandel wohl- 
bekannt^ Nach einer 353ahrigen Tatigkeit als selbstandiger 
Drucker nnd Verleger hatte er sich schliesslich 1832 ms Pnvatleben 
zurnckgezogen (Volker, a a 0 , S 6ff ) Schon wenige Monate 
nach dem Verkanf seines Geschiaftes schien Brede ^^jden allergrossten 
Wert daranf zn legen, m dei Offentlichkeit nicht mehr als Inhaber 
der lange, lange Jahre von ihm gefnhrten Drucker ei zu gelten 
Wiederholt glaubte er, 1833 nnd 1835 in offentlichen Anzeigen ant 
diese Tatsache anfmerksam machen zn mnssen (Volker a a 0 , S 
15), ofEenbar well er fnrchtete, fnr Drucke seines Nachfolgeis 
Preller, der den Namen der alten Pirma beibehalten hatte, verant- 
wortlich gemacht zn werden Was dies in bestimmten Pallen be- 
denten konnte, wnsste Brede ans semer eigenen Praxis nnr zn gnt 
Hatte er doch im Anfang des Jahres 1822 fnr den bekannten Frank- 
furter Verleger Wilmans nichts Geringeres als den Meister Floh 
von E. T A Hoffmann, ^ene scharfe, wenn anch etwas personliche, 
politische Satire gegen die Demagogennecherei in seiner Offizin 
hergestellt Um sie hatte sich em heftiger Zensnrkampf entsponnen, 
bis sie mit Verkurznngen freigegeben wurde ® Der Verleger Wil- 
mans war mit Brede vor allem als mit dem Drucker einer Reihe 
schon ansgestatteter Taschenbucher der Liebe und Freundschorft 
bekannt, die znm Teil von Wilmans, znm Teil von einem Leipzigei 
Bnchhandler verlegt wnrden (Volker a a 0 , S 9f ) In der Wil- 
mans^schen Sene waren schon 1819 nnd 1820 Erzahlnngen von 
Hoffmann als Erstdrucke veroffentlicht worden Gewiss wird Brede 
im Lauf e seiner lang^ahrigen Dmckertatigkeit noeh andere, ahnlich 
heikle Anfgaben wie die Herstellung des Meister Floh nbemommen 
haben Von einer weiteren wissen wir bestimmt, dem Drnek der 
ans dem Begmn der zwanziger Jahre stammenden Schnft Das 
Testament des Deutschen Volhsioten, evn Buck f%r Burger, Bauern 
und andere, die es lesen wollen (Volker a a. 0 , S. 14f ) Sie ge- 

® Job GoMf riedrich, d deutseh Buchhandels, Bd 3 (1909), S 502 

®Vgl B T A Hoffmann i personl u hnefi Verkekr ges u erhl 
V Hans V Muller, Bd 2, H 2 (Berlin 1912), Br 464 ff u Ayini z Br 245 
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hort zn den von Vietor in seinem Bnchnerbuch (S. 84ff.) naher 
behandelten politischen Plngschriften des Vormarz 

IsTun ist wohl die Vermntnng nicht abwegig, dass Buchner ans 
der Kenntnis des Meister Floh nnd semes anf der Enckseite des 
Titelblattes ansdrucMich genannten Drnckers (^^Druck nnd Papier 
von C L Brede in Offenbach den Geschaftsnachfolgei Preller 
fur vertrauenswurdig genng hielt, um ihn mit dem Druek seines 
Landboten zn beanftragen. Vielleicht wusste er auch nicht einmal, 
dass die alte Eirma ihren Besitzer gewechselt hatte Dass er Hoff- 
manns Werke kannte, ist schon dnrch semen Brief an die Brant vom 
Marz 1834 erwiesen/ nnd die Lmie von Hojffmann zn Buchner ist 
damber hinans sicherlich von besonderei Bedeutung (Bergemann 
a a 0 , S 492) 

Hachdem die hessische Polizei Ende Jnli — Anf ang August 1834 
dnrch Verrat einige der Verbreiter des Landboten entdeckt hatte, 
war Buchner, dem man znnachst nichts nachweisen konnte, sofort 
nach Offenbach geeilt, um Preller, dem er Anfang Juni das Manu- 
skript der Schrift personlich uberbracht hatte, zu warnen Wie 
erwahnt, brach Prellers Betneb im Marz 1835 znsammen, weil, wie 
jetzt als gesichert angesehen werden kann, um diese Zeit die ge- 
richtliche IJntersuchimg, nber die em Protokoll von Mitte April 
vorliegt, semen IsTamen als den des Drnckers der ersten Ansgabe der 
Flugschrift ermittelt hatte In emem Brief an die Pamilie aus 
Strassburg vom Anfang August 1835 (Bergemann a a 0 , S 386) 
benchtete dann Buchner, dass Pluchtlmge die KTaehricht von 
neuen Verhaftungen dreier Familienvater . , der dritte m 

Offenbach gebracht hatten Ohne Zweifel war dieser Dritte der 
Offenbacher Buchhandler und Drueker Karl Preller 

Heusteioh Schneibeb 

Cornell Unmerstty 


* Qeorg Buchners Werke u Bnefe Hrgs v Fritz Bergemann, ^Leipzig o J 
{1926), S 366 


3 
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FLAUBERT^S UNE NVIT DE DON JUAN 

Among Flaubert’s postliumous papers is the ebauche ^ of a nou- 
velle ^ which he intended to call Une Nuit de Don Jican. Its date 
falls within the peiiod of the great romantic revival of the Don 
Juan theme in the first half of the nineteenth century 
Flaubeit’s first indication of inteiest in Don Juan occurs m La 
Paste a Florence (1836), at the head of which he quotes a line 
from Dumas pere’s Don Juan de Marana C’est que 36 te hais 
d’une haine de frere ” ^ It occurs next m a novelette, Passion et 
vertu (1837), in which he describes the protagonist as a Don Juan ^ 
The third reference to Don Juan is m his Notes de voyages for 
April-May, 1845 In the church of Saint Trophime at Arles he 
remarks 

^Maupassant, Lettres de Gustave Flaubert d George Sand ( Charpentier, 
1884), includes the plan in his preface, it may also be found, with two 
extrsi pages ( omitted by M ) giving the intended development of the action, 
in Flaubert, CEuvres de jeunesse midites, V m (Conaid, 1910) No studies 
on the work exist Mention may be found in Maupassant, op oit , P 
Shanks, Flauberfs Youth (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1927) , E W Fischei, 
j^tudes sur Flaubert %nM%t (Leipzig, Zeitlei, 1908), G de B4votte, La 
L4gende de Don Juan, V il (Hachette, 1911) , and Canu, “L’(Euvre dra- 
matique de Flaubert,” m B H L F ,y xxxvni (1931) 

^It IS possible but not probable that the work was to be a play 
Maupassant, op cit , p xlv, calls it a nouvelle , Bdvotte, op cit , p 66, a 
conte and a nouvelle, Shanks, op c%t , p 218, ambiguously refers to it as 
an “undated scenario”; the Conard Flaubert, (Euv de jeun , iii, 319, calls 
it the “plan d’un conte”, Canu, loo cit , p 542, observes that “C’4tait 
sous forme de dialogue qu’il [Flaubert] comptait analyser la mystique du 
sentiment amoureux ” He does not call it a play, however Gann’s refer- 
ence to Flaubert is from the Gorrespondanee, n, 253 (Conard, 1926-1933) 
Flaubert here speaks of doing a play on a political situation [Le Candidat], 
then goes on to say that he has three other subjects in mind, all rathei 
alike, one of which he definitely calls a roman He refers to the Don Juan 
as an histowe (%b%d , pp 253-254), not as a play The Blanche itself some- 
what resembles the scenario of a play, especially in the detailed directions 
as to plot, action, and suggested conversation But Flaubeit was ac- 
customed to make similar detailed scenarios for his novels and contes A 
study of the summary shows some details not very feasible for the stage 
*Act IV, Tableau VII, Sc IV Flaubert perhaps remembered the tag 
from seeing the play on the stage It was first performed April 30, 1836, 
and probably not printed until after Flaubert’s work was finished in 
September 

* (Euv, de jeun , i, 242-243 
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C’est dans une 4glise pareille et dans une telle atmosphere qne Don Juan 
airive et se tient cacli4 derri4re les eolonnes, regarder les ecus penchds, 
les profils purs inclinds sur le prie Dieu, respirant la femme et Tencens,® 

a statement which Piaget Shanks considers the probable embryo of 
the unfinished Nu%t de Don Juan As he notes, the idea returns to 
Flaubert while in a church in Genoa.® 

If, as Shanks contends, this represents the germ of the nouvelle, 
it IS not until five years later that Flaubert says that the idea of a 
Don Juan story came to him in the hospital at Ehodes A propos 
de su]ets, 3 ^en ai trois, qui ne sont peut-etre que le meme et ga 
m^embete considerablement, 1° TJne Nuit de Don Juan, a laquelle 
3 ^ai pense au lazaret de Ehodes ^ Flaubert never agam alludes to 
the conception ot the story, either m his correspondence or in his 
Notes de voyages But Ehodes is m a country of temples and 
churches, and he had just come from Palestine , so a religious story 
(which he admits it is to be in the next quotation below) would 
likely be in his mind Furthermore, the oriental setting of Mus- 
sePs Namouna, a Don Juan poem which we know Flaubert read 
about this time, or Byron^s Don Juan (specifically the harem epi- 
sode in cantos iv-vii) may have inspired Flaubert while in a coun- 
try redolent with the atmosphere of the East We may tentatively 
postulate the following sequence. When travelmg in the Near 
East, Flaubert thinks of oriental religious stories, such as the 
oriental Namouna, or Dumas^ play or Merim6e’s nouvelle with their 
religious tone The Don Juan theme develops in his mind, the 
oriental setting fades, and the plot finally materializes with the 
more conventional European settmg 

Flaubert soon wearies of his Don Juan, it comes to seem bien 
commun et bien rablche,^^ and it is but F6ternelle histoire de la 

^ Notes de voyages, I, 10-11 (Conard, 1910) 

® Shanks, op cit , pp 218 219 The quotation is from Flaubert’s Gorr , 
I, 169-170 He probably has in mind either Dumas’ play or M4rim4e’s 
nouvelle, Les Ames du purgatotre Flaubert never refers anywhere to the 
latter, but there is quite a strong similarity in one scene where Don Juan 
enters a church, sees the nuns kneeling and praying, and, in order to hide, 
" s’adossa centre un pilier ” and watches the nun Teresa enter the confes 
sional Dumas (Act IV, Tableau VI, Sc I) depicts more or less the same 
general scene, without the details (which, however, Flaubert might have 
observed in the mise en sodne, if, as was suggested in note 3, he saw the 
play on the stage) 

Oorr , n, 253-254 
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rehgieuse ” Then it apparently returned to his favor, for he writes 
that it avance piano ® This is his last mention of the work 

Strangely enough, thirty years later, it was projected for a new 
r61e Apropos of Bouvard et Fecuchet Maupassant tells that Flau- 
bert intended to wiite a second volume consisting of platitudes 
gathered in good faith by the two ex-copvists as pearls of wisdom 
To relieve the heaviness of such a compendium, Flaubert proposed 
to intercalate two or thiee stories of a poetic idealism, also copied 
by Bouvaid and Pecuchet One was to be the Nmt de Don Juan ® 
Conceived m his romantic youth as a seiious study, it would have 
become a satiie on romantic idealism But Flaubert died before he 
could put his early nouvelle to its new use 

The sources are fairly easy to ascertain For general back- 
ground, the following are pretty sure Beside the Dumas version 
already referred to, Flaubert mentions MozarPs opera, GautiePs 
Don Juan e, in his Comedie de la mort), and MussePs Na- 
mouna Moliere’s Feshn de pierre would be known to any author 
of FlauberPs day, and Byron^s poem and Merimee^s nouvelle are 
likely inclusions 

The title of FlauberPs ebauche is a possible reminiscence of 
Mussefs unfinished MaUnee de Don Juan,^^ and MussePs valet is 
named Leporello as with Flaubert However, both versions prob- 
ably take the name from Mozart In fact, the whole of the first 
part of the plan strongly suggests MozarPs opera To be sure, the 
general tone of the nouvelle is romantic and tells us little definite 
as to sources, but behind it lies the skeleton of a plot m which a 
servant named Leporello upbraids his master for his profligacy and 
inconstancy This is a prominent motif in Act One of MozarPs 
opera. Although other versions, notably Moliere^s and Tirso de 
Molina’s, have a servant in the role of moral castigator, Mozart’s 
stresses this side most strongly Moli5re’s Sganarelle remonstrates 
with his master, but emphasizes his libertinage and blasphemy 

® Ihid , n, 295 and 304, resp 

® Op c%t , p xlv E W Fischer, op , pp 9-10, and B^votte, op c%t , 
p 66, tell the same story Flaubert never mentions it, the source of both 
men is seemingly Maupassant 

CoTr , I, 352, and m, 30, resp Other versions popular in Flaubert’s 
day were Blaze de Bury’s Le Souper ohez le commandeuTf Balzac’s VMimr 
de longue we, and the Spanish El Estud%ante de Salamanca by Espronceda 
and Don Juan Tenor%o by Zornlla 

This appeared in La France UUiraire, Dee 1833, 
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Flaubert is not likely to have had direct acquaintance with the 
Tirso play 

Don Juanas killing of Dona Elvire^s brother and subsequent 
flight hint at several sources The name Elvire brings to mind 
Mozarf s Elvira or Moliere^s Elvire, but in the opera there is no 
avenging brother, and in the play, while there are two brothers 
pursuing Don Juan, neither is killed In Merimee^s nouvelle, how- 
ever, Teresa^s brother Don Pedro provokes Don Juan to a duel and 
IS killed Flaubert apparently combined two sources. In Dumas^ 
play, it IS Don Juanas ovm brother who is killed 

Leporello’s accusation against his master, and the lattePs admis- 
sion, that he loves ugly old women are already found in Gautier^s 
Comedie de Id mort 

The second part points more definitely to Dumas. The dying 
nun, the plot to abduct her from the convent, and her death are 
all in his play, although Flaubert omitted the episode in which 
Marthe wanders over the countryside sick and half crazed with 
grief, as well as tlie supernatural element so strong in Dumas The 
actual name Therese, in Flauberfs work, suggests Merimee^s 
Teresa The reference to the Commander^s statue and to Don 
Juanas descent to hell indicates the traditional version of the Don 
Juan Tenorio branch of the legend, and Mozart or Mhli^re is the 
likely provenance.^^ 

FlauberPs conception of the Don Juan character, with its ennm 
and its inability to attain the ideal to which it aspires, is typical^ 
romantic, stemming directly from Merim4e and Musset and the 
whole 1830 school The first part of the plan contains little origi- 
nality unless it be a few details such as the wooden figurehead in 
the garden or Don Juanas desire to return to a state of youthful 
innocence Flaubert^s claim to origmality would lie in his trans- 
formation of the woman who saves — in the works of Blaze de Bury, 
Dumas, and Zorrilla but a lifeless emissary from heaven — ^into a 

Unlike many French writers of his day, Flaubert had little interest in 
Spam or its literature Throughout all his correspondence, there are only 
a few references to Don Qmjote, a scant remark on Calderdn and Dope de 
Vega, and some youthful observations on Andalusia (Corr , i, 15, 29, 76, 
78, 117, n, 50, m, 31, 53, 323, vi, 13) 

With Zorrilla, Dumas, M4rim4e, and Blaze de Bury (despite the title 
Le Bouper chest le commandeur), Don Juan is saved In Baudelaire’s Don 
Juan aux enfers (published May, 1846), which Flaubert may have read, 
there is no lefeience to the descent to hell 
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chaiaeter powerful as Don Jnan himself Flaubert would have 
depicted a sensuous, repressed nun, finding in religious asceticism a 
voluptuous, but unsatisfying, pleasure corresponding to what Don 
Juan receives from his unrestrained love Together they would 
have experienced the perfect communion of love that apart they 
could not achie\e Thus would be consummated the romantic^s 
eternal desire 

AbMAND B. SmGBK 

Duke XJmversity 


TEANSLATIONS of ZOLA IN THE UNITED STATES 
PEIOE TO 1900 

One of the most striking and interesting features of the cultural 
life of the United States during the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century is the great interest shown by American readers in 
contemporary French literature, usually in translation It seems 
piobable that any attempt to evaluate or explain the trend of oui 
own literature since the turn of the century must take into account 
this mteiest Translations fiom the French were more numerous 
by far than those from any other modern language Surprisingly 
numerous, indeed, for a careful study of only four ^ out of many 
American periodicals of the period reveals, in reviews or articles 
01 brief notices, that over two hundred and twenty-five different 
French authors were introduced to the American reader in Eng- 
lish translation, and that over three hundred and fifty different 
French authors were deemed important enough to be the subject 
of one or more leviews or articles 

Of all of these authors, however, if we ^udge, as we must, by 
numbers of editions, Emile Zola was the most popular Between 
1878, the date of the first ^ American translation of any work of 
Zola, and 1900 thirty-one American publishers brought out, count- 
mg duplications and new editions when it is possible to ascertain 

B^votte, op cit , p 67 

Flaubert bimself suggests this, (Etiv de jeun , m, 325 
^The Nation^ The North American Review, The Atlantic Monthly ^ 
Earp&ts Magamne 

^RSUne T B Peterson Brothers Philadelphia, 1878 
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these, something like one hundred and eighty books of this author 
The figures are impressive For twenty-one years every eight 
months some new publisher entered the market with one or more 
books from the pen of Zola, and eight times a year, during this 
period, a new American translation of Zola was put on sale It is 
not possible, at this date, to ascertain 3 nst how many copies of these 
tianslations were sold, but the number must have been large The 
catalogue of Peterson Brothers, of Philadelphia, publishers of the 
gieatest number of Zola titles, calls their sale imprecedented/^ 
For the most pait they were published in cheap paper-covered form, 
priced to sell at anywhere from twenty cents to a dollar, and were 
obviously designed for popular consumption Indeed, the terms 
m which they were often advertised throws not a little light on 
the nature of the interest that American readers had in them 
The title page of Claude's Confession, published by Crawford of 
Philadelphia in 1892, bears a brief summary of the story, reading in 
part as follows 

Claude's Confession by Emile Zola is one of the most e'cciting and natural 
ibtic lomances that great author has ever produced The book is a 
deep and searching analysis of human feelings, and surely tbe miseries of 
student life in the Pans ‘ Quartier Latin ’ were never set forth in such vi\id 
and staitling fashion as in its pages Claude, Laurence, Mane, Jacques, 
and P^querette play parts in a dark drama of blasted youth and dissipation 
truly Parisian in all its characteristics, and the interest excited in these 
personages and their eventful careers is simply overwhelming The 
description of the public hall is a hit of lurid word painting which Zola 
has nevei surpassed Marie’s death and the denouement are depicted in 
a style that is powerful in the highest degree Claude's Confession is one 
of the strongest books imaginable, and will certainly fascinate all who 
take it up 

And this language could be matched by many another quotation 

In the following enumeration, the figure accompanymg the titles 
indicates the number of translations issued by different publish- 
ers, not the total number of translations taking into account re- 
prints or new editions The novels in the Rougon-Macquart series 
were translated as follows La Fortune des Bougon, Tine Page 
d' Amour, and U Assommoir, eight each, Nana and Poi-Bomlle, 
SIX each. La ConquUe de Plassans, La Faute de VAlbe Mouretj La 
Ouree, Le Reve, La Joie de Vwre^ Qermmal, and U Argent, five 
each , Au Bonheur des Dames and La Terre, four each , L^ Oeuvre 
and Le Docteur Pascal, three each, and La BUe Bumaine and La 
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Debacle^ two each Also La Fille de Nana, by Alfred Sirven and 
Henri LeVerdiei was published twice as Nadia's Daughter^ and each 
time credited to Zola by the publishers’ advertisements 

While the series of Les Quatre Evangiles was not translated 
before 1900, the titles in Les Trois Villes did appear, Lourdes, three 
times , Borne and Pans, one each Other novels of Zola were trans- 
lated as follows Therese Raquin, six times , Madeleine Ferat, five , 
and Les Mysteres de Marseilles and La Confession de Claude, four 
each With one exception, the short stories of Zola were not trans- 
lated in the collections he made of them. Instead, American pnb- 
lisheis chose from one collection or more as they pleased and pub- 
lished their selection under such titles as they thought would best 
attract the buyer The result was the appearance of Her Two 
Husbands and Jacques Damour, each published twice, and The 
Jolly Pansiennes and Stories for Ninon, each published once. The 
most popular of his contes was The 'Attach on the Mill which, 
usually m company with other stories, was published by five differ- 
ent publishers in all To conclude this list, there remain the fol- 
lowing titles, each published once Modern Marriage, The Experi- 
mental Novel, The D'leyfus Case. Four Letters to France, and 
The Tnal of Emile Zola This latter was, of course, concerned 
with Zola and his part m the affaire 

No surer proof of an author’s popularity can be found than in 
the appearance of volumes bearmg his name, yet his in name only. 
This happened at least twice m the case of Zola One bore the 
title Emile Zola's First Love Story ^ It is a highly imagmative 
account of a youthful romance of Zola, translated from an unknown 
source by Max Maury The other was The Two Duchesses ^ This 
IS an extremely interesting novel, based upon a cause celebre in 
Parisian high life of 1883, the suit brought by the young duchesse 
de Chaulnes against her mother-m-law, the duchesse de Chevreuse, 
for the custody of the former’s children Yet mterestmg as it is, it 
is most certamly not by Zola, but probably by some hack of repub- 
lican prejudices, and is mostly concocted from the prmted reports 
of the trial But it was sold to American readers as by Zola 

Perhaps the most mterestmg thmg about the translations which 

® Jewett and Buchanan, Chicago, 1895 

* In P Tousey’s Broolside Librwry, New York, 1884 The present writei 
IS engaged in a further study of this book 
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were published in this country is the way in w'hich the titles of the 
Fieneh books were changed^ often in such a way as to be practically 
unrecognizable The reason for such a change is not far to seek, 
and has already been suggested in the quotation of the advertising 
that accompanied Claude'' s Confession and in the titles of some of 
the short-story collections The roots of the commonplace Ameri- 
can idea that Piench literature is fundamentally wicked lie deep, 
and it is not within the scope of this paper to examine them, but 
it did exist and the American publishers exploited it to the utmost. 

Thus, La Fortune des Rougon appeared in English as. The 
Rougon-Macquart Family,^ The Oirl m Scarlet and Wedded m 
Death ^ Une Page d' Amour became Helene A Love Episode^^ and 
A Woman's Hearty or, A Stray Leaf from the Boole of LoveJ^ Son 
Excellence, Eugene Rougon^ became Glonnda , The Mysteries of 
the Court of Louis Napoleon ^ and Star of Empire La Con- 
quete de Plassans, likewise, had at least three English titles, to wit 
A Mad Love, or. The Able and His Courts A Fatal Conquest 
or. Buried in the Ashes of a Ruined Home, and The Conquest 
of Plassans, or. The Priest in the House Our publishers found 
it impossible, and perhaps unbusmesslike, to translate HOeuvre 
simply, and so it appeared in two different forms, Christine the 
Model, or. Studies of Love'^^ and His Masterpiece,'^'^ while such 
comparatively simple titles as Madeleme Ferat and Therhe Raquin 
appeared as Driven to Her Doom, or. The Finger of Fate^^ and 
Nemesis, or, Haunted hy the Spectie of a Murdered Man'^^ re- 
spectively, besides being translated with the simple title one would 
expect 

From 1900 up to the present, while a good many publishers have 
continued to issue translations of Zola, not nearly so many titles 
have appeared The passage of the International Copyright Law 

® Peterson, Philadelphia, 1879 1882 

® Ihid , 1882 F Tousey, New York, 1884 

^F Tousey, New York, 1884 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1882 

®Peteison, Philadelphia, 1878 ^^F Tousey, New Yoik, 1883 

® F Tousey, New York, in or before 1 884 Lan d and Lee, Chicago, 1891 
Peterson, Philadelphia, 1880 Peterson, Philadelphia, 1886 

Stem Publishing Co , Chicago, 1899 
F Tousey, New York, in or before 1884 

F Tousey, New York, 1883 In 1892, R K Fox of New York pub- 
lished ThSr^se Raqmn as The DemVs Oompaot 
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probably has some bearing on this Perhaps, too, American read- 
ers became sated with Zola^s often sordid realism Whatever the 
reason may be, for a period of almost twenty-five years Zola did 
have a popularity in this country that even few native authors of 
the time en;|oyed 

Malcolm B Jones 

GonnecUcut College for Women 


A NOTE ON LEOPARDPS ^^BEUTO MINOEE^^ 

Leopardis debt to Ugo Poscolo was indicated rather casually by 
Aituro Graf in his Foscolo, Manzom, Leopardi, published in Tnrm 
in 1898 Two years later G Marpillero,^ following this lead, dis- 
covered that practically all the ideas in Leopardi^s Bruto Minore 
had already been expressed by Foscolo in his TJlUme Lettere di 
Jacopo Ortis Not only is this true, but the order in which the 
ideas are presented is almost identical In noting this I am but 
adding a paragraph to Marpillero’s excellent article. 

The letters ^ which seem to form the substance of Bruto Minore 
are those dated ^^Ventimiglia, 19 e 20 febbra 30 ^^ (pp 122-126), 
‘^^Eimino, 5 marzo (ore undici della sera)^^ (p 127, ^^14 marzo^^ 
(pp 130-134), mezzanotte ” (pp 134-138), ^^25 marzo, 1799, 
venerdi, ore 1 (pp 146-151) 

Both heroes are in a solitary spot Ortis in the Alps (p. 122) 
and Brutus cursing the gods and Hell ^^per Fatra notte in erma 
sede^^ (I 11) Ortis, gazmg upon the mountam barriers ineffec- 
tual against the invading nations, mvokes the great dead while the 
enemies of Italy calpestano ^ i loro sepolcri,^^ and soliloquizes on 
the fate of Rome, the prey "de^ Cesari . . de" Vandah, e de^ 

Papi” (p 124) Leopardi in the opening lines of his poem, 
laments the Fate which is pieparing for Italian valleys and the 

^“Wertiier, Ortis e il Leopardi,” Giomale stor%oo (Vol 36, 1900) pp 
357 See also 0 Natali, Gultura e poesia m ItaUa nelV ettb napoleomca, 
Sten, 1930, pp 179-196 

*The edition cited is that ot Lemonniei, Florence, containing “le con 
siderazioni morali scritte nel 1817 da Giovita Scalvini ” 

® All Italics are mine 
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TibeFs shore II calpestio de" larbari cavalh” and is calling 

gotici brandi to destroy the walls of Eome 

In the following paragraph Ortis decries both virt% the cloak of 
injustice; and the gods who arm themselves with the arms of the 
conquerors and befriend the mighty Leopardi m his second stanza 
has Brutus inveigh agamst Stolta virtu ” and the marmorei dei/^ 
for whom men are a jest and whose law teaching the leward of the 
righteous is but a deception 

In the third stanza Leopardi contrasts the cowardly wretch who 
resigns himself to life and the hero who escapes by suicide In the 
first type we recognize Foscolo^s " uno di qnegli infiniti mortah che 
infingardi guardano le loro catene^^ (p 133) and m the second 
Ortis himself 

The fourth stanza seems to combine Jacopo’s apostrophe to 
Nature (p 125) written at Ventimiglia, with a second one (pp. 
134-135) written in the Euganean hills In the first Ortis wonders 
bitterly why Nature should have added to the ^^funesto istinto 
della vita ” the still more deadly gift of reason , and m the second 
he accuses Nature of deserting him, and by so doing she has released 
him from any obligations to hei Ne lo ciedo di nbellarmi da te 
fuggendo la vita” (p 135) Leopardi mcorpoiates both these 
ideas Nature has been untrue to us, hence she will not condemn 
us if we escape by suicide 

The fifth and seventh stanzas, which contrast the happiness of 
animals with the sadness of man, are not derived from the UlUme 
Lettere But the sixth stanza contains an apostrophe to the Moon 
recalling Jacopo’s words 0 luna, arnica luna f . . Tu risorgerai 
sempre piu bella, ma I’amico tuo cadra deforme e abbandonato 
cadavere senza risorgere piu ” The Candida luna ” of the Bruto 
Minors will look down equally unmoved on the destruction of Eome. 

The final stanza, with its refusal on the part of Brutus to call 
upon the gods of Heaven or Hell, of Day or Night, which is after 
all a sort of negative apostiophe, recalls Foscolo’s " 0 Morte ^ lo ti 
guardo e t’lnterrogo” (p. 137) The same intrepidity in the face 
of death is shown by the two heroes and the same mdifieience to 
their place of burial Ortis asks Lorenzo to bury him “ in un sito 
abbandonato, di notte, senza esequie, senza lapide” (p 151) , and 
Biutus consigns his body to the wild beasts and the destruction of 
the storm. 
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To summarize in tabular form 

Bruto Mtnore 

Stanza 

I Italy in ruins 

Foreign invaders 
Brutus in solitude 
II “ Stolta virtn ” 

“ 1 marmorei dei ” 

III Tlie submissive coward 

Tbc suicide-hero 

IV Nature is cruel 

Hence suicide is right 
VI Apostrophe to the Moon 
VIII Eefusal to call upon the gods 
No huiial rites 


Le JJltvme Lettere 

Page 

122 Italy in rums 
123-124 Foreign invaders 
122 Ortis in solitude 
124 “ Virth,” a cloak for evil 
The gods are unjust 

133 The submissive coward 
135 Ortis, the suicide hero 

120 Nature cruel in giving mankind 
reason 

135 Hence suicide is right 

134 Apostrophe to the Moon 
137 Apostrophe to Death 
151 A simple burial 


Unwersitp of Chicago 


Hilda L. Norman 


THE DATE OP MACHIAVELLUS MANDRAGOLA 

Evidence for establishing the date of composition of the Mandm- 
gola has been found in Act I, sc. 1, where the time and setting of 
the comedy are mdicated, and in the verses of the prologue in 
which Machiavelli makes excuses for his choice of subject. Aside 
from Tiraboschi, who sets the date m 1498/ critics are divided 
into two camps Those of one identify the date of composition 
with the date of action, 1504, and maintain that the prologue was 
written later, after Machiavell/s break with the Medici ^ Another 
group holds that the prologue and comedy were written contempo- 
raneously, after 1513, during the period when Machiavelli was 
forced into a life of inactivity ^ It seems strange, however, that 
they should have overlooked a reference to Maehiavell/s comedy 
contained in his sonnet to Giuliano de’ Medici ^ This sonnet is not 

^ St Lett Ital , Venezia, 1824, vn, 5-7, 1752 

® Napoli Signorelli, Polidon, Buchon, Borgognoni, Tortoli 

* Medin, Artaud, Villari, Hillebrand, Gaspary, Tommasini, Sanesi, Osimo, 
De Benedetti 

*Mazzoni & Casella, Tutfe le Opeie Stor e Lett di W M , Fnenze, Bar- 
bara, 1929, 870-871 
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dated, but, since MachiaTelli was imprisoned only once (Hov. 
1512-Marcli 1513), there is no doubt as to the period during which 
it was written In it, the Muse invoked by Machiavelli to mtercede 
tor him with G-iuliano replies 

Va al barlazzo 

Con quella tua commedia in guazzeroni 

Machiavelli, begging Ginliano for clemency, reminds him that he 
IS a poet and the author of a comedy which he mockingly qualifies 
guazzeroni ® So we have it from M himself that by 1512 
he had written a comedy which was already known (“quella tna 
commedia if not to the public at large, at least to some of his 
mtimates The question now arises which comedy, the Mandra- 
gola, the CUzm or the Andria*^ We can dismiss both the Andri/ij 
which was merely a translation from Terence’s play of the same 
name, and the CUzia^ an adaptation, and m some parts a transla- 
tion, of the Oasina of Plautus The reference in the sonnet is 
made to impiess Giuliano with the literary abilities of the writer 
(M ’s use of a poetic form would seem to confirm this) and to throw 
a light shadow over his political activities Both the Ghzia and 
the Andna lack the wit and originality of the Mandiagola and 
added little to the lustre of Machiavelli’s reputation Further- 
more, the Chzm must have been written much later than the 
Mandragold ® when the latter had become very popular, as is wit- 
nessed by the allusion to it in the third scene of the second act 
Just as Machiavelli could refer in the Chzid to Timoteo^ Lucrezia^ 
and N^c^a without fear of not bemg understood, so could he refer 
to quella commedia ” in the sonnet with the assurance that it would 
be immediately recalled. In further support of our argument, we 
refer the reader to the many references to Messer Nijcm, Fra, Tvmo- 
teo, and “ la commedia ” found in the private correspondence of 
the Florentine secretary These show that the Mandragola was 
Machiavelli^s favorite and was not always referred to by name but 

® Cf Petrocchi, s v Guazzerom “ un brano qualunque ’’ Tommaseo- 
Bellmi, s V guazzerom ^‘iielle marche ^ vestito cbe dal mezzo in gift 
due gberoni allargano, acciocli^ il contadino cammini e lavori spedito 
This meaning seems to apply here, that is a " commedia da contadino ” 
as opposed to the comedia palliata” of the Greeks and the “commedia 
togata ” of the Romans 

® Tommasmi, n, 414 n , Villan, iv, 196 
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as la commedia.” A glance at Papmf s edition of the Lettere d% 
N M. will prove helpful questa comedia che ultimamente havete 
facta recitare^^ (ii, 92)^ rispondervi dalla commedia^^ (ii, 

109) , e avvisate a che porto e la commedia (ii, 

107) , . cinque canzone nuove a pioposito della commedia 

, et questo e quanto alia commedia (ii, 110) , et 

ragionamo della commedia (ih 105) When Della Palla 

writes to Machiavelli in 1520 regarding the performance of the 
Mmdragola, he says simply Inoltre ho parlato della vostra 

commedia/^ That he is referring to the Mandragola is clear be- 
cause in the same letter he continues A S ta Maria in 

Portico feci la mbasciata del suo (that is, Bibbiena^s) Calandio et 
vostro Messer It is interesting to note that the play is 

never referred to in the correspondence as the Mandragola and this 
fact would make it seem that the prologue was not written con- 
temporaneously with the play If, therefore, the commedia in 
guazzeroni^^ is the Mandragola, the sonnet to Giuliano acquires 
considerable significance and allows us to arrive at a closer approxi- 
mation of the date of the composition of the comedy While some 
critics place the date in 1504 and others after 1513 (but not later 
than 1520), we would say it was between 1504 and 1512 ® 

P-D. COLIMOKE 

Baltmiore 


UN EEOUEIL ITALIANISANT DU XVIII® SIBCLE 
EEANgAIS 

Les Mrennes du Parna^se (1770-1790), ou G}io%x de Poesies, 
furent tme de ces publications p^riodiques si nombreuses dans le 

^The prologue was frequently used as a sort of "‘pezzo d’occasione ” 
Castiglione wrote a special prologue for the Calandria, there are two 
prologues for Le Pellegrine, Poliziano wrote a prologue for the Menecmi, 
there are two prologues each for Ariosto’s LeTia, Neqromantey ScolasUca 
Omcciardinx (cf Papim, Lett N M, n, 109) asked Machiavelli to write 
another prologue for the performance of the Mandragola at Faenza Had 
the comedy and prologue both been composed at the same time, it is very 
probable that the play would have immediately become known by the name 
Mandragola, mentioned in the prologue (La favola Mandragola si chiama) 
»a3ie question is discussed at greater length in our Master’s Essay, 
Ma 0 hi»amlU *8 Ma/ndragola, Johns Hopkins, accepted in 1940 
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dernier tiers du dix-huitieme siecle et dont VAlmanach des Muses 
est peut-etre Fexemple le plus typique et le mieiis connii Les 
JStrennes furent vite onbliees, et ne ^onirent, durant les annees ou 
elles parurent, qne de pen dVstinie, inalgi6 les efforts de plusienrs 

I edaetenrs successif s ^ II y a eependant quelques volumes dn recueil 
qni presentent de Fmteret pour les historiens de Fitalianisine en 
France et qui valent la peine d^etre bii^vement analyses 

Le principal interesse et le vrai directeur de Fentrepnse fut 
Feditem Petil, libraire de Pans, qui s^avisa d^augmenter le nombre 
de ses clients en exploitant la vogue courante des livres italiens. 

II baptise done sa librairie le Parnasse Italien et donne avis, dans 
les Mrennes de 1778, aux amateuis de la litteiature italienne qu^il 
vient de fane des acquisitions considerables de livres italiens dans 
tons les genres et sur toutes les mati^res 

Les Mrennes memes paraissent sur un nouveau plan et se parta- 
gent entre les Muses frangaises et les Muses italiennes, pour le plus 
grand plaisir de ceux qui cultivent les deux genres "La langue 
italienne est Tob^et des delassemens de piesque tons nos litterateurs. 
Elle est particulieienient cultivee par les Dames qui Fembellissent. 
La langue de Petrarque, de FAiioste, du Tasse & de M6tastase, est 
aussi familiere ici que celle des Corneilles, des Eacines, des Voltaires 
& des Buffons Pest au-del^ des Alpes,^^ nous declaie Pediteur,® qui 
fait suivre un " coup d’oeil rapide sur la naissance, les progres et 
la decadence de la po^sie italienne depuis Dante jusqu^a M4tastase. 
La Divine Comedie, malgr4 la bizarrerie de son invention, a des 
traits de force, des expressions de genie, qu^on "admire encore 
C^est Petrarque qui est regarde comme le pere et le module de la 
bonne podsie italienne Le si^cle d^or de la po6sie en Italie est celui 
represente par Sannazar, Bembo, Bernardo Tasso, Obiabrera, la 
Casa, Tansillo, G-uarini, Berm "le Marot des Italiens,” Caro,, 
Trissmo, etc , mais surtout par PArioste et le Tasse, " deux G6nies 
sur qui se fonde paiticuli^rement la gloiie de la Poesie Italienne” 
L^Arioste est regard^ par beaucoup d^Italiens comme leur premier 
poete epique , ils lui donnent le titre de Divin, " comme les Anglais 
k leur Sbakespear” Ces eloges peuvent §tre justifies par "son 
imagination riche et feconde, la variete de ses portraits, le inouve- 

^Voir Grimm, Corr htt , vin, 446 et ix, 217, Mercure de France ^ oet 
1779 

® iStrennes du Parnassef 1778, p 6 
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raent de ses personnages, la mollesse de son style enchantenr, malgre 
sa negligence & ses hyperboles Quant an Tasse, les Italians 
Bappellent lenr Yirgile et le prince de lenr poesie Son poeme est 
regard e comme le plus parfait qni ait pain depnis VEnkde, et Ton 
admiie, avec Voltaire, comment la mollesse de la laiigne italienne a 
pris nn nonvean caiacteie sons ses mains, et se change en ma^este 
et en force On avait atteint a la perfection, il fallait descen- 
dre 

Ce volnme ponr 1778 donne en pins nn catalogne des cent princi- 
panx poetes italiens, de Gnittone d^ Arezzo k Francesco Eedi et nne 
liste de soixante-neuf poetes vivants an debnt du siecle Dans le 
Oho%x de poesieb, Fetil, snivant son nonvean plan, inclnt des tra- 
ductions de morceanx choisis dans FArioste, Belli, Dante, Gnarini, 
Marino, Metastase, Petrarqne, le Tasse, Zappi et meme Menage, 
avec des notices snr tons ces poetes ® Les tradnctenrs sont Voltaire, 
de La Done, M Br et, ponr la pins grande partie des morceanx, 
Simon de Troyes et Gassendi ^ 

L’annee snivante, le redactenr des Mrennes continue sa propa- 
ganda ponr les pontes italiens et public nne vingtaine de morceanx 
choisis, texte et tradnction II se propose de donner dans les 
nnm^ros snccessifs, en forme de supplement k chaqne recueil, nne 
s6rie de notices tirees de la Storm della volgar PoeB%a de Crescim- 
beni, qni f ormera nne histoire abr6gee de la Po6sie italienne ” 
Ce pro^et est d^antant plus interessant qnhl n^existait pas encore, en 
France, d^etnde generate snr la litteratnre de la penmsnle ® Ponr 

®Les Mrennes de 1771 contenaient une 4pigramme de Sannazar et une 
chanson de Metastase, tontes deux en traduction non signde, avec texte en 
regard 

^J-J Basilien de Gassendi, plus taid general, travaillait vers cette 
4poqu8 ^ une traduction de la Jirusalem dehvrSe^ dont sept chants parurent 
bien plus tard dans Mes Lois%rs, Dijon, Prantin, 1820 II a exprime son 
jugement sur cet auteur favori dans ces vers Sw le ^asse 

Sombie, sublime ou tendre et toujours achev4, 

Se pliant sans contramte h Part qui le seconde, 

II soutient la hauteur de son vol 61ev4, 

J’admire de son plan Pimmensit^ feconde, 

Et lorsqu’au dernier chant le Tasse est arrive, 

On le croirait un Dieu qui vient finir un monde 

® Celle de Landi, bas4e sur Tiraboschi, est de 1784 (Berne) et 1786 
(Pans), en 5 vol 
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ceux de ses lecteurs qui voudraient apprendre Fitalien^ il donne line 
liste des maitres de cette langue domicilids k Pans. 

En 1780 paraissent les premieres notices sur soixante-qnatorze 
po^teSj d^Ubaldmo dal Cerva Nina Siciliana ® L^annde sniTante; 
c^est le Prevost d^Exmes qui est charge de pr4parer ces ^^essais 
historiques Avec ce nuinero (1781)^ on 61argit le choix des tra- 
ductionSj et sous le titre de Poesies etranghres on pr^sente des 
pieces unities non seulement de Fitalien, mais encore de Fanglais^ 
de Pallemand^ du grec et du latin De nouveaux noms paraissent 
parmi ceux des traductions Mile de Vardon^ Samt-Lambert; 
Harduin^ le chevalier d’Autumne, auxqnels s^ajoutent^ en 1782, 
Prangois de Neuf -Chateau/ le Prevost d^Exmes, et Eegnault de 
Chaource En 1783 les JStrennes s^impriinent chez Couturier £ls, 
premier signe de difficult^s Eivarol® contnhue quelques vers 
traduits de la J erusalem deliw ee, le Prevost publie dans ce numero 
sa derniere notice tiree de Crescimbeni , il n^est pas encore arriv6 k 
Dante A part Saint Piangois d^ Assise, tons les po&tes qu^il a 
mentionnes sont totalement mconnus en Prance ® Aussi le numero 
de 1784, publi6 chez Brunet par un nouveau r4dacteur, annonce-t-il 
que cette branche de la litterature n^6tant pas k la port6e de tons 
les lecteurs, nous croyons qu^on pr4f 6rera de retrouver a leur place 
des po4sies en tout genre, k Pinstar des autres Eecueils des Vers 
Il n^y a plus aucune traduction on imitation de Bitalien. Pen 
apr^s, les Mrennes meurent 

Si Ton en ressuscite le souvenir ici, c^est qu^elles devront avoir 
leur place, si petite soit-elle, a cote d^autres periodiques comme la 
Biihothdque Itahque et la Nouvelle BibUotheque Italique^ dans 
cette histoire de Pitalianisme en Prance au dix-huitieme siecle qui 
nous manque encore 

Chandler B. Beall 

Umversity of Oregon 


®Pp 7-48, et “Choix de poesies italiennes,” pp 49-102 
^ Traducteur de PArioste 
® Traducteur de Dante 

® Un peu plus tard le Prdvost commenga un nouveau reeueil de Vtes des 
4on*oa%ns strangers, tant anctens que modernes, qui a 4t4 discontinue apres 
les deux premiers volumes (1781, 1787), qui contenaient entre autres un 
41oge de Metastase et une vie de Dante 

4 
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THE PLUEAL USAGE IN' JUDAEO-FEENCH 

In Bomanm, lix (1933), Professor H Pflanm studied a frag- 
ment from a Judaeo-Fiencli prayer-book, wkicli had seived as a 
binding for an incnnabnliim of Heidelberg. On page 409 he 
pointed out that ciel est (ici et paitont dans notre texte) an 
plnriel paree qn^en hebren anssi le mot samaym, ciel, a la desi- 
nence d’nn plnriel, comparez le plnriel eves en conformite dn 
plnriel matim, eau Cette particnlarite se retronve-t-elle dans 
d^antres textes ^nifs de langne vnlgaire^” In The Begvnmng of 
Wisdom (Baltimore, 1939), p 27, I pomted out two additional 
texts which used only the plural form cieus. Unfoi Innately, as a 
result of my not haying the opportunity in that edition to suggest 
an answer to his query, a misunderstanding arose. In Kvrjath 
Sepher, xn (Jerusalem, 1939), p 360, Pflaum revives the issue 
saying in part ^^Does the singular of aeus and eves appear in 
Judaeo-French ^ Hagin le Juif used cieus in imitation of the 
Hebrew plural samayim, and he also used faces in imitation of 
the Hebrew plural panim This latter form faces is probably con- 
nected with the Judaeo-Spanish caras^ of which the singular cara 
apparently denotes a cheek Can we establish, therefore, as a 
definite characteristic of Judaeo-French the regular use of the 
plural in those cases For the Spanish analogy, incidentally, 
caras can be paralleled by fazes, found by L. Wiener, MLN, x 
(1895), 83, in the Ferrara Bible The observation of L Spitzer, 
ZEPh, XXXV (1911), p 272, concerning the proper name Vida<i 
(= Hayyim) in the Poema de Myo Cid, points to a familiarity 
with this trait even among non- Jews 

One recalls immediately the late Professor Blondheim^s conclu- 
sion enunciated in Les Parlers judeo-romans et la Vetus Lahna 
(Pans, 1925), p cxxxvii "La syntaxe se caract^rise naturelle- 
ment par Femploi d^h^braismes The Hebraism in this connection 
is the pluralia tantum, which was analyzed lucidly by Lambert, 
Revue it jmves, xxiv (1892), 108. In order to determine whether 
servile imitation of the Hebrew plural justifies a syntactical gen- 
eralization, it behooves us to mvestigate pertinent constructions in 
many Judaeo-French texts, for convenience, I shall refer to them 
by the sigla adopted in the Becherches lexica graphiques sur ffan- 
mens textes fraugais fforigine juive (Baltimore, 1932), pp. 10-12. 
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As already noted, Pflaiim has shown that faces^ never face, is used 
m The Beginmng of Wisdom Lambert and Brandin, the editors 
of Ay give both face and faces to translate the nine examples 
lecorded on page 252, but m no instance is the singular absolutely 
certain^ when the possessive adjective is also given, it is in the 
plural One may hesitate in choosing the number of fa^ in B folio 
6r, F 50r, d 41v for I Samuel i, 5 and in C folio 105r, D 93r, 
B 146r for Isaiah xLix, 23 For the latter passage, the transcrip- 
tion faase is given in M, another fragment removed by Bern- 
heimer from a binding around a manuscript of Bologna, but the 
original leading is the ambiguous faas It seems that fas is in- 
tended as a singular in G s v pxh Of the thirteen examples 
found by Saye in L, seven have the plural fag, one has the plural 
faseg, three have the singular fase, and two have the singular fas 
Anent the Hebrew mayim, Pflaum has discussed only two of the 
three Judaeo-French derivatives of aqua. It is a fact that his text 
gives eveSy but L has seven examples of eve alongside of two in the 
plural Likewise Eenan and Neubauer have culled the plural laues 
m U, page 485, from the lexicon of the English rabbi Moses ben 
Isaac, but in The Beginning of Wisdom eight examples of laue 
are recorded in the glossary on page 139 which include two exam- 
ples of laues For the other derivative, it is patent that eigue is 
limited to the singular m both A, KTumbers xix, 18, and G s v. my. 

To return to the most significant word in this study, we have 
noted that only the pluial cieus has been recorded for the liturgi- 
cal fragment published by Pflaum, for the Glossanre d^Oxford 837 
and 1084, and for The Beginning of Wisdom, p 131 , in addition, 
all SIX examples of A on page 282 are in the plural On the other 
hand, it is the singular form which is given in G s. v. sm as well 
as on page 10 of W, which is also a liturgical poem in celebration 
of the advent of the New Year and which was edited by Blondheim 
Professor Pflaum^s keen insight, which has been applied with 
remarkable success to many branches of Eomance philology, has 
now drawn attention to those mediaeval passages containing a 
plural m contrast to normal usage As for this problem of syntacti- 
cal servility, however, there is no consistency evident between one 
text and another. We have noted, furthermore, that at times 
within a particular Judaeo-French document the author confused 
the plural of face, eve, laue, eigm, or ml with the singular. Our 
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answer, therefore, to the query propounded in the Erench and 
Hebrew journals must peiforce be negative as to the exclusive use 
of the pluralia iantum in Judaeo-French while granting a certain 
tendency m this direction 

Eaphael Levy 

TJmveisxty of Baltimore 


REVIEWS 


The Art and Life of William Shahespeare By Hazelton Spencee 
Few York Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940, Pp xx 
+ 495. $2.25 

A significant fact emerges from Professor Spencei^s Foreword to 
a book which has been awaited with great interest on both sides of 
the Atlantic For he is one of the most experienced Shakespearian 
scholars of the School of Kittredge, and has long been an explorer, 
and a director of explorations m his own right There is something 
like a new, and friendly. Declaration of Independence in all his 
thought about Shakespeare, and this is mterestmgly reflected in the 
list of his acknowledgments to the libraries whose facilities have 
been at his disposal An important book on Shakespeare, with a 
wide scope of enquiry and synthesis, has been prepared and pub- 
\ished without any debt to the great English libraries. And the 
British Museum has for once been found, not wantmg, but dis- 
pensable. This IS a very strikmg indication of the ample strength 
and resources of the American libraries in matters Shakespearian, 
particularly of the Folger Library Professor Spencer has not even 
needed to travel Westwards to the Huntington Library It is well 
to know that such means of scholarship are available in reasonable 
security from the new Goths unchained m Europe 

A second fact of immediate significance is the order of the words 
of Professor SpencePs title He very rightly places first the ^ Art ^ 
of Shakespeare as of primary importance The wheel has come full 
circle, and high time too Let us hope that the blessed, lucky idiot 
Shakespeare of ancient myth is now buried beyond recall, and with 
him his shadow the mere industrious money-spmner, exposer of 
uncherished children of undreamt-of genius. 

I do not know, however, that we should all agree in our inter- 
pretation of the life of Shakespeare as that of an artist Professor 
Spencer's preoccupation is throughout, on the whole, with the man 
of the theatre, and with the play on the stage The many excellent 
illustrations in his book reflect this especial mterest of his, which 
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his previous work might have led us to anticipate He recounts the 
stage-history of each play, drawmg upon his unrivalled knowledge 
of actual productions He has even kindly words to say of the 
filming of the plays, and suggests further opportunities for Holly- 
wood, e g in Julms Caesar I confess that my own tendency is to 
become mcieasingly pieoccupied with the poet Shakespeare, the 
aitist concerned with woids and thoughts, with the poem rather 
than the stage-play or the spectacle. This is not to say that I would 
lelegate Shakespeare to the study or banish him from his prmcipal 
medium Far from it, indeed But I see m Shakespeare more and 
more the poet ambitious to excel and to vmdicate his place among 
oiher poets And in this light I tend more and more to read the 
whole stoiy of his career as a writer. This is, indeed, the true 
significance of Shakespeare^s The Phoemx and the Turtle and of his 
paiticipation in ChesteFs Love's Martyr^ which Professor Spencer 
dismisses with obvious lack of interest Yet here is an indication 
of Shakespeare^s place among the Wits of his time, secure from the 
envious earlier gibes of University critics and rivals, and of his 
power to bend his bow to this stram, much in fashion and not alien 
to his own natural strain. He was, m fact, a master-craftsman of 
words and patterns, not only of the stage-play in verse or prose 
I myself agree entirely, by the way, with Professor Spencer^s ^ own 
theory ^ set forth on pp 309-310 (except for the implication in the 
last sentence of the paragraph) Mr Alfred Earths recent work 
certainly backs it up 

On the other hand, Professor Spencer does rare justice to Titus 
Andromcus, which incidentally once agam shows us, not the mer« 
purveyor of stage horrois for the groundlings, but the ambitious 
poet bent on applying himself thus eaily to the highest form of 
dramatic poetry, to tragedy, with classical authority for its prin- 
cipal features And an acute and helpful observation upon King 
Claudius in if am (p 316) sprmgs direct from Prof essor Spencer^s 
intimacy with stage history and its mvolvements 

I have my differences with Professor Spencer on other matters 
of appreciation, e g that ^theie is not much of a play ^ in Corio- 
lanus^ or in his general treatment of Timon which, as he suggests, 
fails to take its chance of being made ^ a tragedy of a lonely heart ^ 
(p 351) It IS, indeed, a tragedy of a lonely mmd, perhaps a 
higher theme And I am not myself moved to wish that Shake 
speare had had ShadwelPs right idea of improvmg Shakespeare by 
providmg a good woman to comfort Timon I think the evidence 
IS clear agamst Professor SpencePs suggestion of Shakespeare^s 
way of working upon his dialogue (p 352) Elsewhere too the 
available evidence affects us differently. He accepts the theory 
that Tvmon was unfinished and never acted But the solid evidence 
that the revels lists are authentic takes him only to a ^ probably 
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genuine^ followed by ^ifs^ (p 66 and p 415, n 8), and the More 
addition finds him leaning lather upon the authority of Dr Tannen- 
baum, as he does a good deal, than upon the consensus of the regular 
army of scholars Professor Spencei^s account of Shakespeare^s life 
continues the old assumption of the poet^s ^ absence from Stratford ^ 
for eleven years and the ^ return to Stratford ^ Here we have, I 
believe, another myth We should rather see the poet throughout 
dividmg his life and activities between the two places, between his 
work in London and his home and family in the provmces, as with 
thousands of othei Elizabethans of the middle classes 

The expression of such differences is, however, only evidence of 
one reader^s realisation of the stimulatmg properties of Professor 
Speneer^s book, in which all lovers of Shakespeare will recognise 
the work of a brother-enthusiast, and all scholars that of a com- 
petent authority The pleasures of agreement, if recorded here, 
would extend to the unreasonable length of remembered talks in 
Harvard Yard The book is a compendium of information, and 
yet contrives to be mdividual and critical, the fruit of long and 
assiduous study and thought It is assured of its welcome on both 
sides of the narrowing Atlantic 

As I write these words, facing from my study wmdow an old, 
solid Saxon village church, which looks out upon the English 
Channel and awaits tranquilly the next of the daily and nightly 
storms now burstmg round its tower, I recall with comfort the 
sharp corrective to some present-day values and perspectives that 
lies in Professor Spencer^s quiet observation that the existence of 
Shakespeare^s plays ^is one of the most substantial facts m the 
world^s history/ 

C J. Sisso3sr 

Lymmster, Sussex 


Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy 1587-1642 By Feedson Thayee 
Bowees Princeton University Press, 1940 Pp x + 290 
$3.00. 

Professor Bowers has written one of the most mterestmg of recent 
books on Elizabethan drama Its meiit resides less in its parts, 
that IS, its handlmg of special points, than m its whole, that is, its 
providmg ns with a chart which, though it may not be infallible in 
every detail, constitutes a better outline of the subject and a better 
description of its prmcipal features than has hitherto been available 
The historical and comparative criticism of Hamlet that, wielded 
by Professors Kittredge and Stoll, has demolished the Eomantic 
misconceptions, lays a good deal of emphasis on the genre to which 
that tragedy belongs and on the folly of eonsidermg even so great 
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and noble a work %rh vacuo . It seems odd that we have had to wait 
till now for a full exposition of the genie and its peculiar tech- 
niques ^ That IS what Mr Boweis gives us, in a treatise that every 
specialist will have to add to his libiary and that such general 
readers of Shakespeare as possess any ciitical interest at all should 
find rewarding and much less difficult than academic monographs 
are popularly supposed to be. 

Beginning with a sketch of the previous history of blood revenge, 
the filrst chapter summarizes Elizabethan and J acobean law, custom, 
religious doctrine, and popular ideas relating to murder and man- 
slaughter, the responsibility of accessories and instigators, private 
vengeance (and the passions that led to it), duelling (which sharply 
increased when the horde of Scots arrived with James), and above 
all the breach between religious teaching and the code of honoi and 
between these and stage convention The revenger of the drama 
started with the sympathy of the audience if his cause were good 
and if he acted according to the typically English notions of 
straightforward fair play^^ The substance of this statement has 
often been uttered, Mr Bowers makes it after an examination of 
the background which inspires the reader^s confi^dence that his guide 
really knows how the spectators must have responded. 

Chapter II, on ^^The Background of the Tiagedies,^^ deals with 
sources in Seneca, in the novelle, and in current English opinion of 
foreigners (especially of Machiavellian villains and exponents of 
the Italian vendetta) 

Chapter III, entitled The Spanish Tragedy and the IJr- 
HamleV^ defines genres, analyzes The Spamsh Tragedy at length 
as the first great impetus, and reconsiders pioblems of the pre- 
Shakespearean versions of the Hamlet story In handling the last 
of these topics Mr Bowers proceeds on the assumptions, some of 
which many students will question, that Kyd (as indeed he may 
have been) was the author of the Ur-Eamlet^ that he wrote it before 
The Spamsh Tragedy (which Mr Bowers wishes to date in 1587-88 
because of the increasing interest in Spanish affairs at the threat 
of a Spanish invasion ^^), that the main features of the Ui -Hamlet 
can be reconstructed in their right order, that both these plays are 
less indebted to Seneca than to the novelle, and that Her Bestrafte 
Brudermord 

was drawn from the Ur-Eamlet either in its original form or in a somewhat 
revised version of 1594-1596, and that the Ur Hamlet did not differ 
materially from the main outline of the story as represented in the German 
play and in the first quarto of Shakespeare 

Though Mr Bowers does not choose to focus his book on the 
relevance of the genre^s history to interpretive problems in Hamlet, 

^The subject has not, of course, gone undiscussed See, for example, 
A H Thorndike, *^The Eelations of Hamlet to Contemporary Eeveno-e 
Plays,” PMhA, xvii (1902), 125-220, and Lily B Campbell, '^Theories of 
Revenge in Renaissance England,” MP , xxvnx (1931), 281-296 
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perhaps the most stnkmg single remark m this chapter is the sug- 
gestion that the Prince must die, not merely in oidei '' to end with 
a holocaust of pity and terror/^ but because he has killed the inno- 
cent courtier (Corambis-Polonius) and ‘"'no levenger, no mattei 
how 3 nst, ever wholly escapes the penalty for shedding blood e\en 
in error This decision, of such far-reaching aitistic impoitance, 
Mr Bowers attributes to Kyd Whoever made it, the pioblem it 
solves seems to me more likely to have arisen m the cold-sobei 
mmd of a dramatist blocking in his plot than in the emotions of an 
audience watching a hero at a play I doubt whethei it was so much 
despair of securing the right collective response in the theatei as 
fear of pious reprobation outside it that influenced a playwiight, 
and I should guess (at this pomt all anyone can do is guess) that 
purely aesthetic considerations and the example of Seneca were 
more powerful than either of these apprehensions When Mr 
Bowers lays down as a generalization the assertion that the audience 
remains sympathetic to a revenger only ^^so long as he does not 
become an Italianate intriguer, and so long as he does not revenge,^^ 
it may be suspected, at any rate m his final clause, that the historian 
IS bringing the background mto the foreground His contention, 
if true, would afford a neat solution for the alleged problem of the 
heroes delay (of course it is not so intended) , but on Shakespeaie^s 
stage Prince Hamlet pleased all However spectators may have 
felt about the swordthrust thiough the arras (and even here one 
may question the degree of shock), suiely their delight in him and 
their approval of him were undimmished by the killmg of either 
Laertes or Claudius or by his responsibility for the execution of 
Eosencrantz and Guildenstern 

Chapter lY deals with ^^The School of Kyd,^^ 1587-1607, though 
The Atheist's Tragedy^ The Revenge of Bussy^ and Valentiman are 
also considered, as later examples of the same thing, at least in form 
It was The Spanish Tragedy (and in Mr Bowerses opinion the 
TJr-Eamlet, too) that “ set the mapr pattern for tragedies which 
did not imitate • Tamlurlame Marlowe modified the form, 
but Mr Bowers argues that Kyd’s Lorenzo was the prototype of 
Barabas and . the action of The Jew of Malta is merely an 
elaboration of similar action in The Spanish Tragedy He believes 
that Marlowe consciously began developing the Kydian villain mto 
the protagonist In Titus Andronicus, Shakespeare tries to outdo 
Kyd's blood and horror; in Antonio's Revenge, Marston extends the 
Italianate features, in Hoffman, Chettle makes the avenger ^^a 
Viliam from the start In fact, all the revenge tragedies are thus 
analyzed with leference to the two supposed originals. The Spanish 
Tragedy and the Ur-Hamlet. The result is an ingenious and useful 
but often hypothetical pattern of development, and perhaps insuffi- 
cient allowance is made for originality, mere coincidence, and inde- 
pendent resort to foreign and ancient examples In Antonio's 
Revenge, for instance, Marston^s solution of his structural problem. 
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according to Mr Bo'w^ers, combined the methods of the Z7r- 
Hamlet The Spanish Tragedy, and Titus Andronicus. This 
chapter^ too^ is actually a study of possible sources^ not so much of 
plots as of plotting It is not always entirely convincing, but it 
brings forward important relationships that have hitherto passed 
unnoticed 

Chapter V, Interlude The Eeign of the Tillain/^ covers the 
second phase, 1607-1620, when the popular audience demanded 

even more shocking scenes of blood and violence/^ The villain is 
now “invariably raised to the position of protagonist Strong 
sensation is substituted for strong emotion, and artificial points of 
honor for an inherent moral code , Eevenge tends to be over- 
shadowed by emphasis on situation and mtrigue/^ But the plays 
of this period admittedly lange very widely from this norm, among 
those discussed are Women Beware Women, The Maid'' s Tragedy, 
and the twin masterpieces of Webster 

In Chapter YI, “ The Disapproval of Eevenge,^^ we come to the 
third phase and a group of tragedies in which condemnation of 
private vengeance, often implied during the second period, is un- 
equivocally expressed The dates are 1620-1630, but Mr Bowers 
does not maintain that his divisions are precise or his categories 
free from overlapping. Here he includes A Fair Quarrel (1616) 
and The Fatal Dowry (1619) Massmger is the typical dramatist 
of this phase, other notable piactitioners are Eowley, Middleton, 
Ford, and D^avenant 

In Chapter YII we witness “The Decadence of Eevenge 
Tragedy Shirley, the leading figure, “ turned to the past . . 
re-arranging the best of the older drama^s mcidents and char- 
acters , in utilizing revenge he “ is usually free from the implica- 
tions of the third period 

Chapter YIII, “ Conelusion,^^ runs over the contemporary criti- 
cism, such as it was, of the revenge play Mr Bowers reverts to 
the question of Senecan influence, which (like Howard Baker, 
Induction to Tragedy y University, Louisiana, 1939) he seems de- 
sirous of minimizing Yet he flatly asserts that “the Elizabethans 
m conceiving of tragedy as replete with violent action were indebted 
to Seneca and the Elizabethan tragedy of revenge undoubtedly 
drew upon him for its initial inspiration,^^ especially m the Medea, 
Thyestes, and Agamemnon. Subsequent development is ascribed 
chiefly to Italian sources. Mr Bowers rejects the theory of a com- 
parable influence by Marlowe on the villain and the villain play 
Once again it is possible that background comes into foreground 
in an exaggeration of the importance of the contemporary ethical 
position, Mr Bowers thinks Professor Tucker Brooke and others 
have “ obscured " its sigmficance 

The great tragic theme of sixteenth — and seventeenth— -century teaching is 
this theme of God’s revenge for sin Writers of tragedies, both dramatic 
and non-dramatic tragedies, were necessarily preoccupied vrith this funda- 
mental teaching 
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Writers of nondramatic tragedies, yes, but men who were ^^pre- 
occupied ” with the fundamental teaching of anything were not 
the men who giavitated to the stage and became actors or play- 
wrights or both 

The entering of occasional ei.ceptions (others aiise from the lack 
of a bibliography and from the inadequate index) must not, how- 
ever, be permitted to veil the gratitude drama students owe the 
author of this valuable monograph 

Hazelton Spencee 


The Staging of Elizabethan Plays at the Bed Bull Theater 1605- 
1625 By Geoege Fullmee Reynolds Modern Language 
Association of America, Geneial Series, IX. New York 
Modern Language Association of America, London Oxford 
University Press, 1940 Pp. x + 204. $2.00 

Professor Reynolds, who has made important contributions to oui 
conceptions of Elizabethan staging (e. g, MP , li [1905], 581-614, 
III [1905], 69-97, IX [1911], 47-82), begins with a denial that 
everythmg is fairly settled and established and a protest against 
too many generalizations from a few instances/^ Presumably he 
was thinking of some of Dr W J Lawrence^s conclusions , certainly 
the work of that great theatrical antiquarian is sometimes open to 
question on just such grounds. The caveat on the state of our 
knowledge is sound Yet Mr. Reynoldses choice of the Red Bull, 
while logical enough, has its limitations What everyone wants to 
know about the Elizabethan theater is how it staged Shakespeare 
The Red Bull was probably not built till close to 1605, Shakespeare's 
company never played there, and anyway it was not a typical theater. 

plam man^s playhouse,^^ Dr Louis B Wright has called it 
(Middle Class Culture, p 609), where clownery, clamor, and 
spectacle vied with subject matter flattering to the vanity of trades- 
men There is also the well-known complaint of John Webster. 

Nevertheless, Mr Reynolds performs a needed service in re- 
viewing all the pertment stage directions of the Red Bull plays. 
His book should be read in connection with Mr Lawrence^s valuable 
but less systematic The Physical Conditions of the Elizabethan 
Public Playhouse, which it supplements and corrects Mr Reynolds 
handles the evidence with a real feeling for the stage as a medium 
and vehicle, and out of his long familiarity with all that has sur- 
vived coneernmg it offers many a wise observation Naturally, there 
is bound to be dissent on some points. For example, I think he takes 
the Dutch sketch of the Swan far too seriously. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether any of the extant pictorial evidence is worth much 
tiU at least a later date than Rowers 1709 Shakespeare, the illustra- 
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tions of which probably embody, as I have argued, small relevance 
to the stage How Shakespeare Staged His Plays Some Notes 
on the Dubiety of Non-textual Evidence,^^ Johns Hoplcms Alumni 
Magazine^ xx [1932], 206-221) Mr Eeynolds^s predilection in- 
clmes him, I believe unwarrantably, against oblique side doors. The 
truth IS, as he reiterates, that on a number of even fundamental 
matters we remain ignorant 

Among numerous mteresting conclusions are the following 

What most of [the Elizabethans] seemed to work for and delight in was a — 
to us — strange mixture of realism and imagination 

The trees always, the throne often, and the beds sometimes were shown on 
the open, front stage The altar was apparently discovered; the scaffold, 
the bariiers, and the lists seem to have been placed on the front stage, as 
were also the well and the spring, the Red Bull plays leave the position of 
the [courtroom] bar, the tomb, and the rack uncertain The tent, the shop, 
and the arbor sometimes at least were structures separate from 
the rear stage 

He who ventures to illustrate bis opinions on the Elizabethan 
stage by means of a diagram presents fortune with a hostage, even 
if he labels it con 3 eetural Mr Eeynolds exhibits all a sound 
scholars caution in his anxiety to avoid dogmatism, but he might 
have been a little more reckless and helped us visualize his ideas. 
All students of these problems will be grateful for his careful mono- 
graph, with its wealth of detail, tabulation, and bibliographical 
reference Its format is a substantial improvement over the last 
M L A volume I reviewed in this journal 

Hazelton Spencer 


The Icelandic Fhysiologus Facsimile Edition with an Introduction, 
By Hallboe Hermannsson Islandica, Vol. xxvii Ithaca, 
Hew York, 1938 Pp 21. 

The Old Icelandic ^ Physiologus^ consists of two small fragments, 
the one of two leaves, the other of seven. A lithographic reproduc- 
tion of them which had been made ca 1850 may be found in V 
Dahlerup^s diplomatic edition published in Aarb0ger for nordisTc 
OldTcyndighed og Histone (1889). But ibis' was inexact in several 
places , it has therefore been republished in facsimile in the study 
before us. The facsimile is an excellent and a beautiful one, which 
I am sure, gives us a correct picture of the fragments in their 
present state. It is seen, however, that the text is now badly dam- 
aged, especially m the last two leaves, likewise the painted figures 
in leaveiS 2, 5, 6 and 7. But by consulting the lithograph made 
nearly a century ago the editor has been able to offer a complete 
text of these interesting and very important fragments ^ 

^Arne Magnusson discovered the fragments in Iceland presumably in, 
or about, 1662; and it was no doubt a part of the collection of manuscripts 
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In view of the fact that we have the diplomatic text in the 
Dahlernp study, the editor felt that it was unnecessary to give such 
a transcription here , he offers, instead, an Old Icelandic normalized 
text, which feature he considers will aid the reader to better under- 
stand the pictures But this normalized orthography and forms, 
with its dVj gv, hv, etc, for du, gu, hu, its ; for consonantal 
i and w. in we^ final syllables instead of e and o , 8 (except initially) 
instead of the universal p of the original, sk for sc^ etc , gives us a 
text that differs considerably from the fragments Other kinds of 
departures are aptr for aftr, hcBsiu for h§stu^ er and var for es 
and vasy fugl for fogl, hun for hon and hgriy fcezlu for f0tslo, etc 
Again sapr, B4, is changed to sannr {mupr, B3, however, is retained 
as murdr ) , and s0fr and tr0pr m B are changed to sefr and tre8r 
I feel that the editor should have given some information about 
the scope of the changes from the original that the normalization 
necessitated, since the work is clearly intended both for the general 
reader and the Old Icelandic specialist 

I have found a few errors a8, in A'§1, p 17, should be at, 
dcB muniy B § 3, for dcemum, JiQfut, B § 4, for hgfuS (the fragment 
has hofod ) , scetr^ B § 7, for soetr (the fragment has S0t7 ) , muSr^ 
B § 6, for inu8r , afmhjash^ B § 9, for afmhjasty pcer^ B § 13, for 
pa er, and gnpendur, B § 16, for gnpendr It will be observed that 
several of these repiesent the Icelandic change of ce to ce^ m all of 
which cases the MS has 0 I call attention to the fact that there 
is one instance of the writing with unrounded vowel, namely sete 
in A, which is changed to scbU m the editor^s normalized text, p 17 

And this brings me to the question of the date of the fragments 
It IS generally held that they go back to ca 1300 This dating 
seems to me a little too early. The writing sete mentioned above 
indicates that the copyist spoke an ce that was no longer a pure 
fully rounded oe Further the inverted wnriting s0 for see appears 
in B, 3 recto, which shows the same thing Again there is the form 
hierop, B, 1 recto These scribal errors seem to point rather defi- 
nitely to a date in the second quarter of the Xlllth century, or 
ca 1340 

Hermannsson has a valuable Introduction on the extent of for- 
eign influence upon early Icelandic literature, and especially upon 
the pictures of animals scattered through the MS as illustrations 
of the content 

Geoegb T Flom 

Umversity of IlUnots 


that he brought to Copenhagen that year Thus it had remained in good 
condition for ca more than 400 years in private hands in Iceland, and in 
Copenhagen for) some 185 years more, when the lithographic facsimile was 
made 
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Problems %n German Ltterary History of the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries By Abcher Taylor. (The Modem Lee- 
guage Association of America General Series viir. New 
York), 1939 (xviii + PPO* 

This book, dedicated by the author to his teacher John A. Walz, 
deals with problems in German history of the late Middle Ages and 
the beginning of modem times. The first part of the book presents 
problems of a general nature, such as surveys and bibliographies of 
the whole period, special bibliographies, private library catalogues, 
changes in the meaning and use of a characteristic word, formulae 
describing racial peculiarities, the history of international literary 
relations, translations, and foreign and technical words in Ger- 
man, The second part is concerned with problems encoimtered 
in the study of an author, such as his biography, the connection 
between his life and works, his influence, the edition of his works, 
authenticity and ascriptions, dedications of books, the characteriza- 
tion and adaptations of a book, the sequence of the author^s works, 
typography and printing, and the interpretation of a text In the 
third part the author delves into problems of the literary history 
of a genre and treats e g, Samts^ legends, allegorical loTe poetry, 
rhymed chronicles, heraldic verse, preaching, parodies, the ^ Lii- 
genlied,^ letter writing, pioverbs, 3 est books, the history of themes, 
literary conventions, stylistic devices, the geography of ideas and 
literary forms, the city-poem etc. The fourth part is occupied with 
problems in the history of ideas, such as ideas of marriage, hand- 
books on marriage, the devil literature, the inter-relation between 
literature and art etc. The book concludes with five appendices, 
containing a critical biography of the cultural and literary history 
of Strassburg i E , catalogues of private libraries of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and bibliographies of the language of Ger- 
man hunters, the city-poem and the history of marriage The book 
ends with a rich index of subjects and a complete index of proper 
names 

This book IS meant chiefly for the American student who is led 
by a guiding hand through the intricate labyrinth of these two 
conflicting centuries On the basis of a survey of literature, the 
two auxiliary sciences, bibliography and text edition, are cleverly 
used for the presentation of hundreds of literary problems con- 
nected with the above items. Of course, the extension of the 
research work involved is closely related to the library facilities at 
the students disposal and a few of the problems indicated, especially 
those of an intereuropean character, might best be solved m the 
study rooms of European libraries, but the author shows how most 
problems can be tackled successfully even with the help of a modest 
library. No doubt, interlibrary loans, the photostat and the un- 
avoidable " Leica,^ so characteristic of the twentieth century re- 
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search worker, are indispensable for a more extensive undertaking. 
The questions asked are so searching that the answers, even those 
given in the afBrmative or negative, must go to the core of the 
subject and of necessity present a methodically developed enrich- 
ment of the field in question. Since the author cannot reasonably 
be expected to have asked the legion of scholars and students in 
Europe the subjects of their research enterprises just now under 
consideration or nearing completion, there is the possibility that the 
solutions of a few of the problems are being completed {e g ^ the 
edition of Belial) or have been published, but, as is the case with 
doctoral dissertations, research work will but benefit by overlap- 
pmg and even by identical mvestigations The reader of the book 
will indubitably miss some of the themes which lie in his specialized 
field and which he regards as ^ the most important ^ In fact, one 
could suggest some additions, e g m the field of Erbauungshtera- 
tuTy the biblical mfluences, natural science, the secretum secretorum 
etc , but it would be unfair to ask the author the impossible, e 
to enumerate the thousands of problems hidden in the relatively 
untouched field of research work of these two centuries. He him- 
self, therefore, says correctly (p. vii) have not sought to 
enumerate many problems which a historian of literature might try 
to solve.” Eeticence about religious subjects, emanating from a 
feeling of decency, excludes many a problem which is important to 
the history of these two religious centuries, but what is more 
sacred to a modern scholar than the religious conviction of another ^ 
The pertinence of the authors repeatedly drawn parallels with 
English research work, which mutaf'is mutand'is can in so many 
cases furnish the pattern for similar investigation in German 
literature, gives importance and vitality to his subject The author 
shows a profound understanding of the two centuries, so different 
in structure and character, and we are especially thankful for his 
fair treatment of the fifteenth century, ever the stepchild of German 
literature The book, clear in arrangement and attractive in form, 
is remarkably free of the inevitable prmting mistakes and errors 
(read sur for zur, p 33, line 29) In spite of the more than 1600 
titles and names given, mostly in foreign languages, only once is a 
name mutilated The author of The Delphic Maxims m Literature 
IS Eliza G. ^ Wilkins,^ not ^ Watkins^ (p 26, line 5). 

No doubt, the book offers more than its title modestly indicates. 
Erom its well rounded bibliographical notes and its clear presenta- 
tion of the problems, remmdmg us of an Aufriss rather than a 
survey, we gain an inside look into these centuries as though 
through many little windows, an approach, which is m many cases 
more mformative than an elucidating essay In the variety of 
subjects treated it approaches a Kulturmorphologie in the sense of 
the Bonner Schule It is needless to emphasize that it is a most 
welcome gift in many respects It offers a survey of literary de- 
velopments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it points out 
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himdreds of worthwhile problems which involve major develop- 
ments as well as single phases , it gives practical advice to the young 
research worker. Thus it is indispensable to teacher and student 
The Modern Language Association must be congratulated on the 
publication of this splendid book 

Gael Selmee 

Hunter College of the G%ty of New Yorh 


Vrastmunt Ein Beitrag zur mvttelhochdeutscheri Wortgesch^chtef 
von Eeik Eooth: Beilage Das Mainzer Friedgebot vom 
Jahre 1300. Lunder Germanistische Forschungen, Ifr 9 
1939, pp. 90 Kr. 3,50 (Lunds TJniversitets Arsskrift, N F 
Avd. 1 Bd. 36. Nr o ) 

Ehrismanns Anregung, das iitterliche Tugendsystem zu unter- 
suchen, war bei Naumann und semem Kreise auf fruchtbaren 
Boden gefallen und als deren greifbare Frucht tritt uns zu Anfang 
der ritterlichen Periode der seelisch gehobene, aristokratische hohe 
muoi entgegen, dem sich dann gegen das Ende des Mittelalters zu 
das mehr demokratisch anmutende freie gemute gegenuberstellt 
Booths Verdienst nun ist es, mhd vrastmunt et^ologisch und 
semasiologisch durch die Jahrhunderte zu verf olgen und begrifflich 
gleichsam als Tangente an beide Formeln, besonders an das freie 
gemute^ heranzufuhren Bewahrten Vorbildern folgend, die den 
JioJien muot mit der aristotelischen megalopsychm und das frew 
gemute mit der ciceronischen magnammitas in Zusammenhang 
brmgen, kann der Veifasser seiner vrastmunt die christliche fiducia 
in uberzeugender Weise zugrunde legen In langer Lime f olgen 
Belege und Bedeutungsentwicklung, welch letztere sich um " Kraft, 
Zuversicht, Freimutigkeit, Selbstbewusstsein, Kuhnheit^^ kristal- 
lisiert Wiederum ist es das Verdienst Booths, wenn wir Lexer 
uber die ubliche Bedeutung hmaus ms Zerrbild dieses Begriffes, 
also zu "" Trotz, Ubermut, Vermessenheit im ethisch negativen 
Smne erweitern konnen Das Wort ist dialektisch im Mhd auf das 
Bainsche beschrankt und — ^welcher Bavarophile sagte hier nicht 
schmunzelnd Des wortes habet danlc, herr Erich — ist eine alte 
Bezeichnung fur bajuwarische — ^und deutsche — Seelenfrische und 
Herzhaftigkeit 

Weniger Wert legt der Verfasser offenbar auf die Beilage, das 
Mainzer Friedgebot vom Jahre 1300. Das Verdienstvolle dieser 
Ausgabe besteht dann, dass er als Beweis fur die um 1300 noch 
nordwarts gegen Koln-Trier genchtete Bmstellung der Mainzer 
Drkundensprache, die bekanntlich erst spater nach dem Suden 
abdrehte, emige Kriterien anfuhren kann hi (mit), bit (bis)„ 
luyuyau (vure)^ uyo (vonf)y wel (welcher)^ Methatese des r 
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{iurmd)y Inner (^ener). Diese zweifelsohne emwandfreien Fest- 
stellnngen werden bei dem heiklen Chaiakter der Uikundensprache 
durcli weitere Arbeiten uber Wilhelms Corpus der altdt Origmal- 
urTcunden his 1800 wohl noch bestatigt iind abgernndet werden 
mussen Wie naheliegend ware es anch hier fur Eooth gewesen, 
sich auch beim Heraasgebeverfahren an dieses Monnmentalwerk 
anznlehnen and die anerkannte Methode des leider nar za frah 
heimgegangenen Meisters zagrande za legen Da es nicht nar 
sehwer, sondern vielleicht aach anrecht ist, nar aaf Grandlage 
einer verglichenen Faksimileseite arteilen za wollen, mass man dem 
za vnde (75, 24) aafgelosten vn (Lime 96) bei 14 maligem an- 
abgekarzten vnd aaf derselben Seite zam mindesten etwas beklom- 
men gegenaber stehen Bei alien Abkarzangen, die erne zweifache 
Aaflosang gestatten, ist die nicht aafgeloste Foim entschieden 
Yorzaziehen 

Aaf ]eden Fall reiht sich Eooths Abhandlang wardig an die Sene 
der Landei Germ Foischangen and bildet einen weitvollen 
Beitrag zai mhd. Wortgeschichte 

Gael Selmer 

Hunter College of the City of Hew Yot Jc 


The Poetical WorTcs of John Keats Edited by H. W Gareod 
O xford Clarendon Press [New York Oxford U. Press], 1939 
Pp. Ixxxix + 672 $10 00. 

This book marks a farther important advance in the assembling 
and pablication of evidence aboat the poems of Keats Professor 
Garrod has essayed a complete varioram edition in the light of a 
fresh examination of the impressively large mass of manascript 
mateiial in aatograph and transcript now available to stadents of 
Keats There can be, on the whole, only praise for the mdastry and 
scholarly caie with which Mr Garrod has done his work His 
collations, insofar as he has seen the manascripts or photographs of 
them, are thoroagh and are commendably accarate He has broaght 
to enrich his pages many recent discoveries, some of them his own, 
incladmg two hitherto anpablished sonnets. In establishing a text 
he has adopted the sensible criterion, to which he asaally adheres, 
of letting the versions of the volames pablished by Keats stand as 
Keats left them, and of prmting poems not so pablished from a 
collation, to the extent that the material is to be had, of the best of 
known manascripts This text is one, therefore, m which the reader 
can have confidence It will ceitainly stand for many years to come 
among the most aathentic of Keats editions 
It mast be admitted, however, that Professor Garrod^s editmg is 
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not impeccable, and that, assiduous as his lesearches have been, 
there are still gaps in his acquaintance with the manuscripts One 
of the most extensive and valuable of all Keats collections m 
Amenca, that of Arthur Houghton of Corning, New York, for 
example, is not mentioned in the book. On occasion, manuscripts 
that are in collections Mr Garrod has examined have escaped notice , 
one of these is the important autograph fragment of The Eve of 
St. Mark ” in the Morgan Library There is consequently no record 
in the notes of several variants m this autograph, one of which 
occurs m line 100, where Keats first wrote That han to decide 
(with ^to^ evidently traced over Hhe^), crossed this out and set 
down the line, " Men han who sleep to waken in Bliss, then deleted 
the last six words of this and substituted " bef orne thy [they] waken 
m Blis ” ; other unnoted variants m this autograph are ^ natavitie ' 
for ^ nativitie ^ in line 105, Satan^s ^ for ^ Sathan^s ^ line 109. ^ Of ^ 
over ^Bot^ (perhaps ^But^) m line 111, and ^auctounth^ for 
^ autourethe ^ in line 113 

There are further lapses in notation of variants. Thus, in tran- 
scribmg the four cancelled lines m the second Young autograph 
fragment of I Stood Tip-toe,^^ Mr. Garrod prints ^ among ^ in line 
122c where the origmal plainly reads ^ of all % and he omits notice 
of the fact that for the printed reading- of line 78, ^^If you but 
scantily hold out your hand,^^ the first Young autograph has " And 
if we but scarcely wave the hand.^^ 

Some of Mr. Garrod^s editorial decisions are not easy to follow. 
If, for mstance, a new version of God of the golden bow is to be 
printed why select the Woodhouse transcript in the Morgan Library 
rather than the excellent autograph m the same collection? A 
matter more dubious is the inclusion m the text of the poem See, 
the ship . . from the Morgan Woodhouse book especially in view 
of the editor^s own remarks that he has ‘^^no belief in its authen- 
ticity^^ (Ixvi) and that m manner it is strangely unlike Keats 
(Ixviii). Woodhouse, moreover, notes that Keats had denied its 
authorship, and other scholars have consistently rejected it as a 
Keats poem The few alterations from Keats’s published texts usu- 
ally appear justified, it is difficult, however, though the fair copy 
furnishes some authority, to see the logic of disjointing both the 
grammar and meaning of line 14 of Endymxon I, by substituting 
‘‘ Trees old, and young sproutmg a shady boon for Trees old and 
young, sprouting a shady boon of the 1818 text 

Readers of this book wiH, I fear, find it inconvenient. The 
apparatus cnhcus is troublesome and is made more so by the fact 
that many symbols do not occur in the table of signs, but are intro- 
duced piecemeal later. In the interests of conserving space the 
notes are so abbreviated that when variants are numerous, they 
appear unpleasantly and rather unintelligibly huddled. The ar- 
rangement of the poems affords further difficulty, with all too many 

6 
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divisions and distinctions When in reading the Ode on Melan- 
choly’^ one glances at the notes for the rejected stanza, is directed 
there to page 501, and must then turn for the lines (on page 
502, it develops) to a section headed Shorter Poems from the 
Memoir • ” initial disappointment becomes annoyance Theie is 

a final section hazardously labelled Tiivia,” which contains such 
verses as "The Gothic looks solemn/’ "For there’s a Bishop's 
teign,” "Acrostic,” and "Pensive they sit ’, if these, it may be 
inquired, why not " To Mis Eeynolds’s Cat,” " Before he went to 
feed,” " Character of Charles Brown,” " Stanzas on some Skulls,” 
and a half-dozen others^ 

To mention flaws is, hovrever, less pleasant than to emphasize 
the general excellence of this edition The strong side of Professor 
Garrod’s book is that it presents an admirable, inclusive text, based 
on rarely fine scholarship, and much new material for the study of 
Keats as a craftsman It cannot, it is true, be called a definitive 
edition, m the sense that the last word has here been spoken , but it 
16 , perhaps, as nearly definitive as could be expected at this time 
Scholars will find it an mvaluable aid in further research. 

Claeenge De Witt Thorpe 

Umverstty of Michigan 


Matthew Pnor, Poet and Diplomat%st, By Charles Kenneth 
Eves New York Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp 
viii + 436 $4 00 (Columbia University Studies in English 

and Comparative Literature, No 144 ) 

Although this IS avowedly a " sympathetic ” biography, deliber- 
ately avoiding disparagement of its sub 3 ect, it is greatly to the 
•credit of the book that it does not confuse fairness with partisanship 
and does not distort facts in order to present Prior m a favorable 
light As an mterpretation of Prior’s character, indeed, it does not 
differ radically from the most recent previous studies It improves 
upon them, however, by bemg more scholarly than Bickley’s L^fe 
and more complete than Wickham Legg’s work on Prior’s public 
career Mr. Eves has made full use of the manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the Public Eecords OfiBice, and the French 
Archives, and has uncovered other pertinent manuscript materials 
never before utilized He has also taken advantage of all the im- 
portant studies of Prior, of his contemporaries, and of his times that 
were published up to 1937 (the latest date in the bibliography) 
These researches have led to a few " discoveries,” the most im- 
portant of which IS evidence of the respectability of Prior’s parent- 
age More frequently, they have furnished details which give depth 
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and color to the portrait and thus have contributed to one of the 
greatest virtues of the book its snccess in making Matt Piior come 
to life before the reader By skilful use of background material 
and apt quotation from the private writings of Piior and his ac- 
quaintances^ Mr Eves manages to give a vivid pictnie of the man 
and his relation to the events and people of his age 

There is, of course, danger inheient in any such attempt to vivify 
documentary evidence Particularly where source material is 
meager, as foi the period treated in the first two chapters, Mr Eves 
has a tendency to fill in the gaps with statements of what might be 
line, without making it perfectly clear that he is engaging in con- 
lecture Sometimes, too, his analysis of Prior^s reactions and 
motives goes beyond the evidence presented Occasionally his ad- 
mirable attempt to draw on PrioPs poems for mtimate detail ex- 
ceeds the bounds of exact scholarship Eor instance, he makes more 
of PrioPs wooing of Elizabeth Singer than his evidence war- 
rants This weakness also leads to the most setious error in the 
book the too facile identification of the mistresses referred to in 
Prior^s verses He makes the tacit assumption that Prior had only 
one Cloe , then, on the basis of an absurd statement that Mrs Cox is 
reported to have made during a drinking bout, he states that Cloe 
was doubtless Elanders Jane This he feels lustifies his applymg 
to Cloe phrases taken from Jinny the JusV^ a poem which ac- 
cording to his own evidence originally referred to a girl named 
Lundy This mistake, and also the erroneous statement that Prior 
was confined at the house of Sergeant Wibergh, might have been 
avoided if Mr Eves had made use of articles on Piior published 
since 1937 

The book is supplied with an extensive bibliography; and the 
documentary footnotes are numerous, although not given at every 
point where they are needed The exact date of Prioi^s birth is still 
too much a question to be stated dogmatically without reference to 
authority, and the assertion that Prior received four thousand 
gumeas for the 1718 edition of his poems requires more cogent evi- 
dence than that mentioned in the text 

In spite of the fact that there is more material available on Prior^s 
public career than on his literary activities, Mr Eves has, with some 
success, tried to avoid overemphasizing this aspect of Prior’s life. 
In addition to givmg considerable information concernmg the com- 
position and publication of Prior’s works, he has brought together 
much of the most useful critical comment on Prior’s writmgs and 
has added some intelligent judgments of his own 

H BijiTKEii Weight 

M%am% University 
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Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History By Louise Mekwiit 
Youkg. Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Piess, 1939, 
Pp x + 219 $2 00. 

One may say at the outset, and with small chance of contradiction, 
that Mrs. Young has written an excellent book, well conceived, well 
organized and unusually well written It should be, and doubtless 
will be, read by a large number of those who aie interested in 
Carl3/le, in histoiy and in literature generally Theie has been far 
too little of this kind of woik done by those who pi of ess themselves 
historians,” whether in conducting such studies of others or in 
applying such criteria to their own work Por history to many of 
them has been like the classic story of its definition by the book- 
seller — History^ ” said he, why history is history and so closed 
the discussion But history, as Mrs Young points out by precept 
and example, is a Protean thing It changes form not only from 
generation to generation but from mdividual to individual, and it is 
well worth while to consider, as one must in reading her book, not 
only what it is but what purpose it serves 
To this great problem her book naturally does not, and does not 
profess to, give an answer, but there is much of it implicit in her 
pages Her title defines the purpose of her study, limiting, as it 
does, her subject to the Art of history as practiced by Carlyle, and 
by that word Art eliminating for the most part the consideration of 
what IS called the science of history ” from much consideration 
In that she — and Carlyle — ^have been fortunate, for almost the most 
subjective of English historians would not, perhaps, have fared so 
well at her hands had the science” of history been more con- 
sidered Her quotation from Schiller as to his own work is not, 
indeed, wholly applicable to Carlyle, but it has much bearing on the 
problem. I shall always be a poor authority for any future investi- 
gator who has the misfoitune to consult me,” he wrote ‘^^But 
perhaps at the expense of historic truth I shall find readers, and 
here and there I may hit upon the other kind of truth which is 
philosophic.” What, asked jesting Pilate, is truth, and paused for 
an answer ” The difference between the idea expressed by Schiller 
and those so often propounded by Carlyle is that to Carlyle what 
Victor Hugo called the penetration of genius ” tended to become in 
Carlyle^s hands primal truth No one can read his characteri- 
zations of men and events, revealed to him like the Ten Command- 
ments from on high, without feeling that he had some sense of 
immanent infallibility which transcended the mere accumulation of 
evidence That he had flashes of insight none would deny, that his 
judgments were as infallible as the casual reader might gather from 
his words, no one conversant with the subjects of which he writes 
could possibly believe. In the field of history, as m that of social 
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concerns of his own time, he tended to hand down irrefutable 
dogmas in his capacity as prophet priest and king 

That is what gives his woik such a hold on the imagination of 
his readers — that and his compelling style ^ and he has, and will 
continue to have, enthralled readers and faithful devotees He has 
become inoie than a historian, he is a cult, and there is no disputing 
with a faith which transcends mere works He made a great con- 
tribution to both historv and literature, yet it may be doubted 
whether he had the saving grace which Schiller expressed in his 
separation of truth and leaders as the goal And in one other 
respect Carlyle may be considered as somewhat less than generous — 
it IS the contempt he lavishes on his favorite Dryasdust/^ the 
previous workers in the same field, from whom he derived most 
of the materials which he used and on whom he pours the vitals of 
his wrath That does not, naturally, come within the scope of a 
work devoted to his “ art but it has some bearing on his position 
in the world of historiography 

Yet after all, when all is said and done, whatever one may think of 
that exhibition of rhetorical fireworks which is known as Carlyle^s 
French Eevolution — ^which in more senses than one it emphatically 
is — or his Ciomwell or — ^least of all, though probably his greatest 
purely historical work — ^his Frederick the Great,^^ he was essen- 
tially a stylist not a scholar, a man of enormous and fertile historical 
imagination, not a man of long and industrious searching after 
truth wherever that search might lead and to whatever conclusions 
He saw the end from the beginnmg, he knew where he was going, 
he carried his readers with him and made them as certain as he was 
that what he saw along the way was basically and eternally Eight 
and all else was Wrong Unhampered by doubts, unaffiicted with 
humility, sure of himself and of his beliefs, fdled with compelling 
eloquence, this man of whom it might be said, as he was fond of 
saying of some of his heroes, he had ^^fire in his belly,^^ himself 
possessed something of that heroic quality which he worshipped in 
others For him life like a dome of many-coloured glass did not 
break the white soul-light of eternity The gleams he had of truth 
seemed the whole of truth to him, and if we cannot believe the whole 
of what he wrote, we can recognize that m his case, as in that of so 
many others, his art of presentation of the past proved to many 
minds its superiority to the nature of that past, even though his 
nineteenth century libertarianism seems a bit outmoded to a totali- 
tarian twentieth century, so full of the " heioes whom he apotheo- 
sized but whom he would doubtless have hated in real life. 


Harvard Umverstty 


W C Abboit 
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The Ilutory of the Enghsli Novel, Yol x — Yesterday Bbnest 

A Bakeb London H F and G Witherby, 1939 Pp 420 
16 sh 

With this tenth volume Dr Baker^s monumental work closes, and 
he is to be congratulated on a fine achievement He has given us 
so much that it would be ungenerous to indicate what he has not 
provided Each chapter in itself might have been expanded into a 
book, and if he was to observe a sense of proportion certain aspects 
of his subject had to be curtailed Biographical, sociological and 
formal considerations have suffered reduction if not elimination, 
and the writer has focussed his attention upon the books rather 
than upon the authors and their background. The value of his 
whole achievement derives from the sanity and liveliness of his 
literary 3 udgments In the older periods he has of course tradition 
to guide him, and his attitude of mind tends to be conservative 
When he comes to the present time Dr. Baker is more free to take a 
line of his own, but that we should sometimes dissent from his 
view IS no impairment to the accuracy or honesty of his survey 

This volume deals with the novelists who have died since 1924, 
and the amplest space is devoted to such writers as Conrad, Kip- 
ling, Barrie, Bennett, Galsworthy, Butler, Katherine Mansfield and 
Lawrence. In the case of all these writers the treatment is sympa- 
thetic and discerning, with some critical qualification however m 
the appraisement of Kipling and Barrie 

Kipling, in fact, was a much nai rower-minded person than he looks at 
the first glance His interests were far-reaching, but his thinking was not 
so penetrating and infallible as he and his more fervid admirers believed 
He had the gifts of the heaven-born journalist, with something super- 
added, which was, howevei, not the universality of the philosophic mind 
but the quickening imagination of the poet His was a practical 

philosophy, and hence almost necessarily a shallow one He reiterates a 
few simple ideas, with great force but often small insight 

This quotation is not introduced to prove a pomt about Kipling, 
but to indicate that Dr. Baker is something more than an acqui- 
escent historian and recoider of facts So far as Kiplmg is con- 
cerned it might be urged that disproportionate space is given to a 
man whose books, whatever high merit we accord them, lie chiefly 
m the short story classification Less space but much higher praise 
is accorded Katherine Mansfield, who never wrote a novel 

These qualifications are trivial and cannot alter our opinion that 
in his completed work Dr Baker has made not only an interestmg 
but an indispensable contribution to our Imowledge of the English 
novel. 

Pelham Ebgae 

University of Toronto ^ 
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George Meredith and His German Critics By Guy B Fetter. 
With a preface by Ernest A Baker London H P and G 
Witherby, 1939 Pp 319 10/6 

Here is an introduction to Meredith and a critical appraisal of his 
work which merits attention at this late day by reason of a new, 
profitable and indirect approach The bulk of the book is occupied 
by a summarizing of German criticism, and the author most effec- 
tively ]ustifies this in the opening paragraph of his conclusion He 
writes The fact that German critics only began to read Meredith 
in the twentieth century gives them an advantage over his con- 
temporaries, who were, perhaps, too close to their sub 3 ect, moreover 
the world in which we live today is so different from Meredith^s 
world that it is possible to form an estimate of what has been lost 
or won by the changes, and to consider how far he was a herald of 
things to come German critics were able to study the works of 
English, French and American reviewers and so form riper 
judgments 

Meredith^s acquaintance with German life and letters of his own 
day is evident in much of his work, and those parts of Germany 
which were best known to him throughout his school days furnished 
many important scenes in his novels. So it is especially strange that 
German leaders and critics of his own time, with their eagerness 
even then to discover Germanic influences beyond their own borders, 
should not have discovered him at all But since 1910, writes Mr 
Fetter, an important and oiiginal body of criticism has grown up 
in Germany, dealing sometimes with aspects of Meredith^s genius 
which have not received sufficient recognition from English and 
French writers 

The arrangement of the book is at first confusing, since the 
author and compiler-translator introduces at once without comment 
his excellent translations of critical essays by German critics, and 
other brief German writings too didactic in style to be termed 
essays These translations form the bulk of the volume, with chief 
space and importance accorded Greta GiimsehFs The Relation of 
the Sexes in the Novels of Geoige Meredith,^^ included almost in its 
entirety At intervals throughout the book Dr Fetter introduces 
at a tangent chapters of his own, as for instance his critical 
appraisal of Jean Paul Richter The comparison of Jean Faul to 
Meredith, spiritually and intellectually, justifies its inclusion 

"Whether or not we accept all of the judgments of German critics, 
it is obvious that there is great value to be gained from acquaintance 
with this fresh outside viewpoint, especially in such considerations 
as George Meredith and the Marriage Froblem ” by Mane Moll, 

Meredith^s Women Characters by Bieng, and Goethe^s Influ- 
ence on George Meredith ” by Maria Krusemeyer. That the modern 
German, looking back to the writmgs of Meredith, can find there 
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mterpxetations of an intellectual today and prophecies of tomorro-sr, 
IS of value m itself 

The author’s own discussion of Meredith in relation to the scien- 
tific movement of his tune would justify a separate brochure 

Bueges Johnson 

Union College 


Jean Racine By A F. B. Claek Cambridge Harvaid University 
Press^ 1939 Pp. siv + 354 pp. $3 50 (Harvard Studies in 
Comparative Literature, xvi ) 

Tins book should be welcomed by lovers of Eacine, not for its 
novelty, but because it gives to English and American readers a 
sympathetic treatment of the dramatist^s productions Much is said 
about the times in which he lived, and the connections between his 
life and his plays are carefully indicated. He is presented as 
unique m his combination of passionateness of content with dis- 
cipline of form^^ (p 288) Andromaque seems to be Mr Clarkes 
favorite among Eacine’s plays, Phedre among his characters For 
the benefit of those who have too little French to understand the 
original, he has added 35 pages of translations, made by himself 
and others, into English unrimed pentameters. He states that his 
book makes no claim to present new biographical discoveries or 
novel critical views It is simply the product of a long acquaintance 
with Eacme and a deep admiration for his art (p. x). 

Such admiration at times leads Mr C. to defend the artisPs 
character more warmly than the facts allow. On p, 116 he asserts 
that E. had a perfect right to transfer ” Alexandre to the other 
theater, if he thought it was being given an inadequate presenta- 
tion at the Palais Eoyal He did not, however, " transfer it, 
for Moli^re^s troupe continued to play it We know nothing about 
the manner in which these actors interpreted it It was a well 
established custom that an author should not behave as E did If 
he had had a right to give a copy of his MS to the rival actors, he 
would not have shocked La Grange, as he obviously did, nor would 
he have been deprived by Moliere of his royalties C is less sure 
that E was converted m 1677, but he claims that '"^a spiritual 
levulsion had set to work m him even before 1675 (p 227), that 
he ceased to attend the theater, and that he “broke off relations 
with all his actor friends (p 223) To support the first assertion 
C notes that E. obtained in 1675 permission to publish his transla- 
tions of church hymns, but Mesnaid held that the latter were 
written in E ^s youth, though he doubtless polished them before he 
published them As C. offers no evidence against this theory, it 
IS quite as reasonable to suppose that E, was moved by a successful 
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author^s pride in his ^juvemha As for the other points^ La Grange 
tells ns in 1680 that E. had assigned the roles in his plays to the 
actors of the newly formed Comedie Frangaise , La Grange-Chancel 
reports that E, gave him lessons in dramatic composition as late as 
1690-4 and attended in the last of these years a performance of his 
Adherlal, and even Louis Eacine, momentarily forgettmg his effort 
to beatify his father, refers to his presence at the performance of a 
play by the Italian troupe, certainly not proper company for a 
penitent As a matter of fact, almost aU the contemporary evidence 
indicates that E gave up the theater because of his appointment as 
royal historiographer and that there was no genuine conversion 
before the last few years of his life Poor Boyer, whom he hounded 
long, would be surpiised to learn that so many modern scholars 
have accepted the filial legend 

A few details p 68, there is no seventeenth century evidence that R ever 
employed the title, Amouirs d'Ovide, p 168, Titus has a more definite strug 
gle than C allows (ef Gonzague True) , p 180, Atalide is not murdered, 
hut commits suicide, p 151, to say that E shows greater technical dex- 
terity in the verses of les Platdeurs than Moliere does in his comedies is 
to forget Amphitryon , p 268, to assert that “ Joas is the only real child 
in the whole literature of the age ” is to ignore le Malade imaginaire and 
plays by Baron and Dancourt, p 51, C*s sweeping condemnation of Cor- 
neille’s later plays, of Thomas Corneille, and of Quinault should be modified, 
and the evidence he offers of Quinault’s originality is not well chosen, since 
Thomas Corneille dramatized a portion of a contemporary romance before 
Quinault did, p 192, late 1674 is a better date for the first Parisian 
performance of Iph%g4me than early 1675, p 295, 1677, the date given by 
J -B Eacine for his father’s sketch of Iphigeme en Taiirtde, is preferable to 
1673, selected by Mesnard because he accepted the hypothesis of E’s con- 
version, p 94, Champmesl4 was married in 1665, not in 1669, p 96, he was 
far too important a member of the troupe to justify C ’s suggestion that 
his place was kept for him by R ’s influence 

The book is pleasantly written and well prmted If Mr. Clark 
had not been anxious to celebrate Eacme^s tercentenary on the dot — 
his book appeared last December — ^he would have had more time for 
revision and might have avoided some of the statements that appear 
to me to be erroneous. 

H. Carrington Lancaster 


Antotne de Montchrestien, Aman, a Critical Edition, By G. O 
Seiver Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1939. Pp. x+163. 

Aman was published in 1601, 1603, 1604, 1606, and 1627 Mr. 
Seiver shows that 1608 and 1627 are little more than reprints of 
1601 ^ 1606 y of 160Jt He reproduces on opposite pages the texts 
of 1601 and lOOJk The latter was republished by Petit de Julle- 
ville m 1891, but the former had not been reproduced since the 
seventeenth century. Variants from 1627 and 1606 are grouped at 
the end Material that could have been more easily found if it had 
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been presented in foot-notes is placed in the introduction, which is 
chiefly devoted to a comparison of the two editions and a study of 
the sources and methods employed in the composition ot the 
tragedy A linguistic chapter that S has prepared is reserved unfcil 
all of M ^s plays can be similarly examined In the meantime S 
states that he finds in Aman no evidence of Malherbe’s influence, 
which M Lebegue had suspected He very properly opposes Lan- 
son’s suggestion that the tragedy is a protest against Saint 
Bartholomew’s 

S points out m detail M ’s debt to the Vulgate and to Eobert 
Garnier’s plays He is inclined to believe that his author was 
acquainted with the Tar gum Shem, perhaps ^Hhrough some He- 
brew scholar or rabbi” (p 45) The only resemblance that ap- 
pears at all significant is the fact that in both the Targum and 
Aman the Jews are freed by Ahasuerus from the obligation to pay 
taxes. It would not, however, have been difficult for M to invent 
this detail after reading Esther, Chap X Much more startling is 
S’s suggestion that M. introduced, under Jewish influence, the 
theme of menstruation into his tragedy. This strikes me as pre- 
posterous There is no reference to the subject in the passage 
quoted (p 46) from the Targum, for the sin to which Esther lefers 
IS that of cohabitation with a Gentile Nor is there in the lines 
of Aman (1601) The hypothesis seems based on a verse of Aman 
(1604), ^^Luy deffend en ses lours la Eoyale presence,” but ses 
must be a misprint for ces, a common type of error Note that the 
phrase is substituted for mamienant of the earlier edition Petit 
de Julleville gives ces Both he and S. correct se to ce in verse 
1464 of this same text As Petit de Julleville calls attention to 
the lattter correction, but says nothing about changing ses to ces, 
it IS probable that ces %ours was m the copy of Aman (1604) that 
he reproduced. S.’s extraordinary theory, one that ignores M.’s 
ideas of decorum, is based on a misprint in a copy that he exam- 
ined, one that may not be found in other copies of the same edi- 
tion ’ Before he published his book, I wrote S. that his theory was 
untenable, but, if I may paraphrase Haman’s words, he has not 

Daigne tant seulement I’oreille me prester.” 

H. Cabrin’gton' Laistcastee 


Bl Cnticon, por Baltasae GsACiAisr, edicion critica y comentada 
por M Eomeea-Navaeeo Tomo Segundo Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania Press, published in co-operation 
with the ML A., 1939 Pp 383 Tomo Tereero Ii%d , 1940 
Pp viii -f 507 

The first volume of this masterly edition was reviewed in these 
pages, Liv (1939), 374-3*^6, Volumes ii and iii complete the work, 
and preserve the same high standard The text is printed with the 
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utmost care, and the copious footnotes reveal extraordinary learn- 
ing The editor seems to have read every author, Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, Fiench or other, who can elucidate a phrase He shows 
especial ingenuity in deciphering the many cryptic allusions to 
histoiical characters The annotations are even so full as to dis- 
tract at times, but Sr Romera-Navario can be forgiven, when his 
remarks are so illuminating The following few corrections are 
offered 

II, 138, n 103, for Cancer read Cancer, Foulche Delbosc’s admonition 
{Rev Hisp Lxxni, 1928, 523 524) still goes unnoticed n, 236, n 89, 
add G G King, The Way of St James, N Y -London, 1920 ii, 268, n 135, 
on Narvd,ez add M Buscon, cap vin ii, 313, n 107 this note seems based 
on a misconception, the audience is laughing not because silence is called 
good, but because Virtelia finds good silence rare ni, 219, n 53, the 
correct derivation of oro [de] ttbar was given by Engelmann as long ago 
as 1861, see Dozy Engelmann, Glossatre, p 350 

At the end of Volume iii are a Regisiro de nombres, an Indice 
de palabras, f rases y materiales^ and a Registro de refranes y d'lchos 
proverbiales Carefully made, covering both text and notes, these 
add greatly to the usefulness of the edition, and will prove indis- 
pensable reference lists for students of language, customs, history, 
syntax and refranes The last Registro does not wholly elude the 
difficulties inherent in alphabetizing proverbs, but it does as i\ell 
as may be The lists are remarkably complete I have noted no 
omissions except temrse las can as (ii, 179 and n 79) and sobrudad 
espanola (n, S73, n 162), from the Indice 

As this reviewer rereads to the end the adventures of Cntilo 
and Andxenio, he balks more than he used to over the intense 
artificiality of expression The puns come to seem childish, the 
wilful balance cloys Even the editor, whole-hearted admirer that 
he IS, can complain (iii, 88, n 43) at ^^tantos dichos sutiles que 
provocan pnmero la impaciencia del lector, obligandole a buscar 
un sentido razonable, y luego su disgusto d hallar tan trivial el 
misterio But the keen observation, the shrewd and genial satire 
of life compensate for any failings. El Onticon is a classic, if a con- 
torted one It IS safe to say that no other critical edition of it will 
be needed "de aqui a dozientos anos Next, some geographically- 
minded reader should work out a plan of the country traversed by 
the two heroes If a Carte de tendre, why not a Maya del concepto ^ 

S Geiswold Moeley 

The University of California 


Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Literature, Presented 
to Professor Mildred K. Pope by Pupils, Colleagues and 
Friends Manchester University Press, 1939 Pp. xiv + 439 

The international reputation of most of the contributors to this 
volume, the authoritative value of their offerings and the range of 
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the materials they have presented make the book worthy of its high 
purpose, namely to honour a remarkable teacher and a most dis- 
tinguished scholar Surely few Festschnften in its field have 
equalled the variety and richness of its contents The value of the 
work is further enhanced by a portrait of Miss Pope, a biographical 
note and a list of her vTitings 

Theie are eight literary studies E J Arnould, Les Sources de 
Fermna Nova^ H B Charlton, France as Chaperone of Romeo and 
Juliet, E A Francis, The Trial in Lanial, E Hoepffner, Le 
Roman dVZZe et Galeion et le lai &.^El%duCy A Jeanroy, Les Genres 
lyriques secondaires dans la poesie provengale du xiv® siecle, F. 
Whitehead, Tristan and Isolt in the Forest of Morrois, M Wil- 
liams, “Kerrins, li viauz rois de Riel^’ {Erec, 1 1985) M Wil- 
motte. Reminiscences Ovidiennes dans le conte de Guillaume 
d'Angleterre 

Six contributors investigate texts and manuscripts G E Brere- 
ton, Some Grammatical Changes made by two Continental Re- 
visers of the Anglo-Norman prose version of Des Graniz Qeanz^ 
K, Chesney, A Fifteenth-century Miscellany (Notes on MS Douce 
252) , A. Ewert, On the Text of BerouPs Tristran^ J A Noonan, 
An Anglo-Norman Version of the Pseudo-Turpin, E Vinaver, 
Principles of Textual Emendation, M Watkin, Albert Stimming^s 
Welsche Fassung in the Anglonormannische Bo eve de Haumtone, 

Syntactical studies are L Foulet, ^^Tous les combien passe-t- 
il^ D. R. Sutherland, On the Use of Tenses in Old and Middle 
French, T. B. W Reid, Non, nen, and ne with finite verbs in 
French, F. J Tanquerey, Et particule, T B L Webster, The 
Architecture of Sentences In the fields of phonetics and semantics 
we find J, P Collas, A Note on Final Consonants in the Poitevin 
Area, R C Johnston, How close 0 tonic and free became O, J. 
Jud, Observations sur le lexique de la Franche-Comte et du franco- 
provengal, J. Orr, On Homonymies; D. A. Paton, On the Origm 
of Aller, R L G Ritchie, Early Instances of French Loan-words 
in Scots and English 

Historians offer A J Carlyle, The Survival of the Constitu- 
tional Traditions of Mediaeval France m the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, E F Jacob, To and from the Court of Rome in the early 
Fifteenth Century, E Jamison, Some Notes on the Anonymi 
Gesta Francorum^ with special reference to the Norman contingent 
from South Italy and Sicily in the first crusade, M D Legge, 
William of Kingsmill, a Fifteenth-century Teacher of French in 
Oxford, 

There are two editions of short texts and two commentaries on 
passages in the Chanson de Roland L Brandin, Le Dit des trois 
signes, G Hutchings, Les Narlonnais (Fragments of an asso- 
nanced version) , R Fawtier, Notes pour le commentaire des vers 
1877-1881 et 485-487 de la Chanson de Roland^ M Roques^ Entre 
les dous furcelles {Roland, w. 1294 et 2249), A paleogrkphical 
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study and a contribution to the history of art complete the list 
R J Dean, An Essay in Anglo-Norman Palaeography, R H 
Wilenski; A Mesopotamian Motif m Romanesque Sculpture 

G. r 


BRIEF MENTION 


Elizabeth Lloyd and the Whiitiers, a Budget of Letters Edited 
by Thomas Feanklin Cukeiee Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Harvard University Press, 1939 Pp xiii + 146 $3 00 Perhaps 

more legends cluster around Whittier than about any other Ameri- 
can poet of the first half of the nineteenth century Mr Cumer^s 
recent Bibliography and a few articles by other scholars have now 
created a solid basis for criticism, and this sound little volume 
prepares the way still further for the definitive biography which is 
so grievously needed In a sense, this new contribution of Mr. 
Currier’s is primarily an enrichment of background, for a number 
of the letters were not written by Whittier Their contents 
concern him less directly than the circle of the Lloyds, in which the 
poet moved in 1838, 1839, and 1840, m Philadelphia, where he had 
come to be editor of the abolitionist periodical. The Pennsylvania 
Freeman They are alive with friendly gossip of persons, parties, 
and high pro]eets, described often m the gracious Quaker idiom. 

Yet two episodes of Whittier’s life emerge to aid the hypothetical 
biographer, who e’er he be ^ One is the clear definition, at one 
period in their history, of the relations of Elizabeth Lloyd with 
Whittier, a friendship blurred in a modern biography A careful 
reading,” says the editor, of the letters here printed and of other 
documents has not given any reason to believe that they had, at this 
time, any serious thoughts of becoming engaged.” The other fact 
IS the serious meditation of Whittier on the possibility of a long 
poem which would express with emotional completeness the noble 
theme of the Quaker’s view of slavery There are mutual exhorta- 
tions between Elizabeth and Greenleaf, but neither bent to the task, 
and we must still lament the dispersal of Whittier’s talents in 
himdreds of ephemeral verses on the same subject One thinks of 
his success in Snowbound as the sustained recording of his memories 
of New England rural life, but perhaps the unleashed feelings in 
the proposed humanitarian poem could never have been tempered 
by Snowbound's emotion recollected in tranquillity The letters are 
skilfully edited. 

STANLEY T WILLIAMS 

Yale Umveisxty 
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The Journal of Dav%d Oarnclc Descnbmg hxs vmt to France and 
Italy %n 176S Now fiist printed from the Original Manuscript in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library and edited with an Introduction & 
Notes by George Winchester Stone, Jr New York The Mod- 
ern Language Association of America (Revolving Fund Series, x), 
1939 Pp XVI -f- 73 On his two ]Ourne 3 ’-s to the Continent Garrick 
started to keep records of his expeiiences and impiessions On 
neither did he follow out his. plan, but on both he lotted down 
memoianda in an interesting and charming fashion Those of his 
first trip to Pans (1751) were published in 1928 Now the loumal 
of his grand torn has appeared It contains brief obseivations 
upon his tup from Calais to Milan, ending with his ariival at 
Genoa, where he first saw the Mediterranean and recorded, what 
ever I thinli of it shall be wrote do-wn when I have examin’d it ” 
One IS not ceitain whether this refers to the city or the sea, but 
the caution is characteristic of the author The latter parts of the 
notebook contain records of Garrick’s purchases of books in Italy 
In the appendix, among other illuminating bits, the editor has 
printed, completely for the first time, the epitaph that Garrick 
wrote for himself during his illness at Munich, and a letter to his 
brother George. As here edited by Mi Stone, these notes make a 
contribution to Garrick’s biography and to travel literatuie, and 
assume more importance than their brevity would lead one to ex- 
pect They constitute the companion piece to the earlier diary, 
they supplement the interesting letters written during the same 
trip (many, to George Garrick and the Duke of Devonshire for 
instance, still unpublished) , and in a way they epitomize one of 
the most interesting Englishmen of the eighteenth century 

Dougald MacMillan 

The University of North Carolina 


Etplmg’s Reading and its Influence on his Poetry By Ann M 
Wbtgandt Philadelplua University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939 
Pp xiii + 300 $3 00 This study deals with Kipling’s readings 

in only English and American literature Sources of information 
are Kiplmg’s artistic works, his autobiography and lectures, some 
thirty letters, his sister’s and his two schoolmates’ recollections, 
his father’s book on India, and a few prmted interviews By excel- 
lent use of those materials. Miss Weygandt traces Kiplmg’s ac- 
quamtance with some 350 English and 30 American authors The 
result IS a valuable mdex to Ls readmg tastes He ranged from 
Old English “ The Bum ” to Victorian Gilbert and American Harte. 
He was most at home m the Tudor-Stuart and the Victorian 
periods, showed least familiarity with the Fifteenth Century, 
remamed generally silent concernmg his late contemporaries 
Though little attracted by essays or post-Eenaissance dramas, he 
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read widely in novels But his references to poetry outnumber 
those to all piose types together 

Kiplmg^s poetry was indebted to many predecessors ISTotwith- 
standmg his great admiration for poems by Coleridge and Keats, 
^^his work shows almost no sign of having been influenced by 
Eomantic poets or prose masters (p. 73) But it was steeped m 
Shakespeare and the Renaissance Bible He took quotations from 
Longfellow to set in his own pieces, used phrases from Tennyson 
as a kind of second vocabulary (p 110) , and echoed the forms of 
such different models as popular song, Herrick, Browning, and 
Swmburne The study is excellent in its tracing of allusions, 
stanzaic patterns, meters, and phrasal resemblances But it gives 
only occasional and inadequate attention to the thought-mfluences 
upon Kipling^s poetry 

HILL SHINE 

Maryville College 


Letters to Emmd Lazarus m the Columbia University Library 
Edited by Ealph L. Eusk New York Columbia University Press, 
1939 Pp IX + 84. This slim book contains seventy-nine letters 
from twenty-four correspondents of Emma Lazarus, written between 
1868 and 1885 The communications range from lengthy and 
intimate screeds by Emerson (who is represented by twenty-four 
letters) to brief notes arranging for an introductory meeting, such 
as that from Robert Browning Other important correspondents 
are Tourgueneff, John Bourroughs, Henry George, Edmund Gosse, 
William Morris, and J E Lowell The editorial apparatus is 
restricted to brief head-notes introducing each series of letters, and 
a satisfactory mdex The texts retam the original spellmg and 
punctuation without any ^^interpolated apologies Students of 
Emma Lazarus or her period will find mterestmg support for 
Professor Eusk^s contention that the letters are a reflection of 
her literary enthusiasms, her ardor as a propagandist, and her 
character as a citizen of a larger world ” The general reader will 
perhaps enjoy most the charmingly courteous letters of Emerson 
and a spirited defence of Carlyle by John Burroughs 

PEEDERICE HAED 

Newcomb College, 

Tulane University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Is Gautier d^Aupais A typical "poIjme coxtrtois”’ The mam argu- 
ments of E Femmore, MLN , lv ( 1940 ) , 338, had been anticipated in FMLA , 
UV (1939), 632 §§2-3, 634 n 12, 636 §2, anent 13th century Gautier 
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d^Aupats His analogies for loir and letor appear in the loth and 14th, 
mine staited in the 12th and 13th He consideis Bupire s source, Roy 
Modus, Ji 351, irrelevant, so he unwittingly fuses loir with lone “ loutre ” 
That doublet has been attested exclusively for lucium Mr F quotes 
Dupire's examples (skipping the first) Loirre denotes “ leurre ’’ The his- 
torical background for 304 is an arreat and execution, cf La Curne de 
SamtePalaye loire, “tiompeiie"’ The other passages recall imediately 
loire, ^ prudence,” in Molinet s Mtstere Samt Quentin 9293 Mr F describes 
“ leurres,” not the semantic evolution from “ leurre ” of birds to “ condi- 
tion ” of people, yet he questions the established affinity loir logie Against 
monetary retor traced through five liteiary parallels and six dictionaries, 
he pits Froissart (see PMLA , notes 14, 18) For Fraisne 275, Warnke’s 
definition seems preferable The gravamen is the accumulative effect of 
monetary expressions, G-autier d'Aupais 516 is not an isolated case Mr 
F dismisses 182, 235 dogmatically, slights Faral for 252, 581, and ignores 
37 of the remaining 40 monetary expressions in his impartial study He 
refers to an incomplete list of cynegetic metaphors, yet only one can be 
foisted on Gautier d’Aupais The stylistic touch equating onor, “fief” 
526 — “honor” 664, is minimized by synonyms in 662^ 697, 724, 726, like- 
wise, Faral assigned a monetary origin to enerrer, paier la hee (page 31) 

Mr F presents Gautier’s selfish departure in strophe vi as a romantic 
“ self-imposed exile ” Gautier is a precursor of Christian wooing Roxane, 
declaiming his passion in heartrending verses — composed by a talented 
friend The lovers converse only when he enters her chamber unexpectedly, 
and she invites him to sit down on the bed beside her The poet misses no 
opportunity to differentiate financially between Gautier and his many 
brothers and sisters (82, 526, 627, 662, 697, 726) , Mr F sees merely an 
index to Gautier’s social rank That the girl considers possible marriage is 
substantiated by 354, 505, and subsequent episodes One might overlook the 
latitude taken in translating 690 but for the untenable assumption (con- 
tradicted m 227 ) The messenger was not sent merely to inquire about the 
condition of a watchman the rich girl had already rejected many noble 
suitors (317), the messenger does obtain both social and economic data 
(628), and she did not believe Gautier (693) Mr F misuiidei stands the 
mother’s impulse to have Gautier put out of the house she suspects the young 
lovers of an impropriety, the daughter even takes an oath, which the 
mother repeats to the father The deduction that the mothei evinces no 
curiosity about Gautier’s inheritance disregards completely lines 722-727 
The denouement comes when the future father-in law treats Gautier muni- 
ficently, and proposes politely “ Ma fille vous donrai se la volez baillier 
mil mars d’oi vous donrai por vous miex aaisier ” 

Mr F’s intransigent acceptance of the label “poeme courtois ” induced 
me to weigh all the evidence in the balance He has conceded that my 
PMLA article “piesents fully the linguistic and semantic problems posed 
by the word loir or loi-ie^’ Otherwise an inteipertation might be a mere 
figment of subjectivity varying from reader to reader 

Raphael Levy 

University of Baltimore 
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received ] 

Black, Frank G — The epistolary novel in 
the late eighteenth century, a descriptive 
and hibliogiaphical study Eugene, Oregon 
U of Oregon Press, 1940 Pp vi + 184 
$1 25 (U of Ore Monographs, Studies in 
Literature and Philology, 2 ) 

Boas, George (ed ) — K-omanticism m 
America, papers contributed to a symposium 
held at the Baltimore Museum of Art Balti- 
more Johns Hopkins Press, 1940 Pp xiv 
+ 202, and xv plates $2 25 
Boker, George Henry — G-laucus and other 
plays Ed Scully Bradley Princeton, N J 
Princeton U Press, 1940 Pp xiv + 228 
$5 00 (America’s Lost Plays, vol iii ) 
Boucicault, Dion — Forbidden Fruit and 
other plays Ed Allardyce Nicoll and P T 
Cloak Princeton, E J Princeton U Press, 
1940 Pp X + 313 $5 00 (America’s Lost 
Plays, vol 1 ) 

Brown, Carleton — Essays and studies in 
honor of Few York NYU Press, 1940 
Pp XIV + 336 

Carlyle, Thomas — Journey to Germany, 
Autumn, 1858 Ed R A E. Brooks Few 
Saven, Conn Yale U Press, 1940 Pp 
xxxviii + 222 $2 75 (Vassar College 

Seventy-fifth Annivei?sary Publication ) 
Carter, Robert. — Letters, 1720-1727, the 
commercial interests of a Virginia gentle- 
man Ed Louis B Wright San Marino, 
Calif Huntington Library, 1940 Pp xiv 
+ 153 $2 50. 

Cheyne, Dr George — Letters to the 
Countess of Huntingdon Ed C E Mullett 
San Marino, Calif Huntington Library, 
1940 Pp XXIV + 64 $1 75 
Coles, Blanche — Shakespeare studies, 
Julius Caesar Few York Richard R Smith, 
1940 Pp XIV + 281 $2 50 
Daniels, R Balfour — Some seventeenth- 
century worthies in a twentieth-century 
mirror Chapel Bill, Forth Carolina U of 
N C Press, 1940 Pp xii + 156 $2 00 
Dunlap, Wilham — False Shame and Thirty 
Years, two plays Ed 0 S Coad Princeton, 
F J Princeton U Press, 1940 Pp xiv + 
106 (Amei lea’s Lost Plays, vol ii ) 

Ewing, S Blame — Burtonian melancholy 
in the plays of John Ford Princeton, N J 
Princeton U Press 1940 Pp x + 122 $150 
(Princeton Studies in English, 19 ) 

Fiske, Christabel F — Epic suggestion in 
the imagery of the Waverley novels Few 


Haven, Conn Yale U Press, 1940 Pp xxvi 
+ 141 $2 50 (Vassar College Seventy fifth 
Anniversary Publication ) 

Gilbert, Allan H —Literary criticism, Plato 
to Dryden New York American Book Co , 
1940 Pp xii + 704 $4 00 
Graham, Philip and Jones, Joseph— Aeon 
cordance to the poems of Sidney Lanier 
Austin, Texas U of Tex Press, 1939 Pp 
VI + 447 $3 50 

Grover, L, Murdock, F, Wallack, L, 
Jessop, Q H , and McCloskey, J J — Davy 
Crockett and other plays Ed I Goldberg 
and H Heffner Princeton, F J Princeton 
U Press, 1940 Pp xxvi + 231 $5 OO 

(America’s Lost Plays, vol iv ) 

Gummer, Elhs N — ^Dickens’ works in Ger 
many, 1837 1937 Oxford Clarendon Press 
[Few York Oxford U Pi ess], 1940 Pp vni 
+ 200 $4 25 ( Oxford Studies m Modern 

Languages and Literature ) 

Harris, Jesse W — John Bale, a study in 
the minor literature of the Reformation 
XJrhana, III U of 111 Press, 1940 Pp 157 
$1 50 and $2 00 (111 Studies in Lang and 

Lit , XXV, 4 ) 

Heningham, Eleanor Kellogg — An early 
Latin debate of the body and soul, preserved 
in MS Royal 7AIII in the British Museum 
Few York Privately printed, 1939 Pp viii 
+ 83 $100 NYU Diss 
Hoare, Dorothy M — Some studies in the 
modem novel Litchfield, Conn • Prospect 
Press, 1940 Pp vi + 154 $2 00 

Jespersen, Otto — The ‘ split infinitive ’ and 
a system of clauses Oxford * Clarendon Press 
[Few York Oxford U Press], 1940 Pp ii 
+ 19 $0 85 (S P E Tract, LIV ) 
Johnson, Thomas H — The printed writ- 
ings of Jonathan Edwards, 1703 1758, a 
bibliography Princeton, F J Princeton 
U Press, 1940 Pp xiv + 136 $7 50 
Kaplan, Estelle —Philosophy in the poetry 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson Few York* 
Columbia U Press, 1940 Pp xii + 162 
$2 25 (Columbia Studies in American Cul- 
ture, 7 ) 

Kennedy, Charles W — Beowulf, the oldest 
English epic, translated into alliterative 
verse, with a critical introduction London 
[Few Yorki Oxford XJ Press, 1940 Pp 
ixvi + 121 $165 

Lmdsay, Nicholas Vachel — ^Letters to A 
Joseph Armstrong Ed A Joseph Armstrong 
Waco, Texas Baylor tJ Press, 1940 Pp 
XIV +121 ( Baylor Bulletin, xliii, 3 ) 

Lucas, F L — Ten Victorian poets Cam- 
bridge University Press [Few York Mac- 
millan], 1940 Pp XX + 199 $2 50 [Second 
edition with two new chapters on Patmore 
and Christina Rossetti ] 

Lucken, Brother Lmus U , F S C — Anti- 
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Christ and the prophets of Antichrist in the 
Chester Cycle Washington^ D G Catholic 
TJ of America Press, 1940 Pp x -f 158 
Diss 

Marckwardt, Albert H and Walcott, Fred 
G — Facts about current English usage New 
York D Appleton-Century, 1938 Pp x + 
144 $0 90 (National Council of Teachers 

of English, English Monograph, 7 ) 

Maynadiei, Gustavus Howard — The first 
American novelist’ Camlridge, Mass Har 
vard U Press, 1940 Pp 79 $1 25 
Metzdorf, Robert P (compiler) — Catalogue 
of the autograph collection of the University 
of Rochester Rochester, NY U of Roch 
Library, 1940 Pp 176 
Myers, Edward D — The foundations of 
English New York Macmillan, 1940 Pp 
xxii 4- 301 $3 00 

Norton, William J, Jr — Bishop Butler, 
moralist and divine New Brunswick, N J 
Rutgers U Press, 1940 Pp xiv + 336 $3 76 
(Rutgers U Studies in Philos , 1 ) 

Osgood, Charles G and Herrick, Marvm 
TP , — Eleven British writers, Beowulf to 
Arnold, and a selection of representative 
lyrics Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1940 Pp 
XIV 4- 1396 $5 00 

Oxford Book of Christian Verse — ^Bd Lord 
David Cecil Oxford Clarendon Press, 1940 
Pp xxxiv 4“ 560 $3 00 
Patterson, Frank A and Fogle, F R— An 
index to the Columbia edition of the works 
of John Milton New York Columbia U 
Press, 1940 Pp xxviii, xi 4- 2141 $12 50 
Payne, John H — Trial Without Jury and 
other plays Ed C Hislop and W R Rich- 
ardson Princeton, N J • Princeton U Press, 
1940 Pp xviii 4“ 264 (America’s Lost Plays, 
vol v ) 

Power, Julia — Shelley in America in the 
nineteenth century, his relation to American 
critical thought and his influence Lincoln, 
Nebraska U of Neb , 1940 Pp viii 4- 225 
$1 50 (U of Neb Studies, xl, 2 ) 

Ramolds, John — Oratio in laudem artis 
poeticae [circa 1572] Ed W Ringler and 
W Allen, Jr Princeton, N J Princeton 
U Press, 1940 Pp viii 4- 93 $1 50 (Prince- 
ton Studies in English, 20 ) 

Read, William A — Studies for A miscel- 
lany presented by some of his colleagues and 
friends Ed Nathaniel M Caffee and Thomas 
A Kirby University, Louisiana La State 
U Press, 1940 Pp x -j- 338 $4 50 
Revue f rangaise des id4es et des muvres — 
Pans Editions CorrOa, May, 1940 Pp iv 
-f 79 9 fr [Contains Charles Morgan, 

“ Emily Bronte”] 

Rix, Herbert D. — Rhetoric m Spenser’s 
poetry State College, Pa Pa State Col- 
lege, 1940, Pp 88 (Pa State College 
Studies, 7.) 


Rossetti, Dante Gabriel — Letters to Fanny 
Cornforth Ed Pauli F Baum Baltimore, 
Md Johns Hopkins Press, 1940 Pp xiy 
-f 142 $2 25 

Sharp, Robert L — From Donne to Dryden, 
the levolt against metaphysical poetry* 
Chapel Hill, N C U of N C Press, 1940 
Pp XIV 4- 221 $3 00 

Smith, Marion B — ^^larlo’we’s imagery and 
the Marlowe canon Diss Philadelphia, Pa 
U of Pa Press, 1940 Pp viii -f 213 
Stem, Bernard H — The rise of romantic 
hellemsm in English literature, 1732 1786 
Menasha, Wise George Banta Co , 1940 
Pp X 4- 182 $2 25 

Thorpe, Clarence DeW — The aesthetic 
theory of Thomas Hobbes, with special refer 
ence to his contribution to the psychological 
approach in English literary criticism Ann 
Arbor, Mich U of Mich Press, 1940 Pp 
X 4“ 339 $4 00 (U of Mich Pubs , Lang 
and Lit , xviii ) 

Tmker, C B and Lowry, H F — The poetry 
of Matthew Arnold, a commentary New 
York Oxford U Press, 1940 Pp xvi 4- 404 
$3 50 

Wood, Frederick T — Training in thought 
and expression London [New York] Mac 
millan, 1940 Pp vui 4- 208 $0 75 
Worcester, David — The art of satire 
Cambridge, Mass Harvard U Press, 1940 
Pp X 4- 191 $1 75 

Wordsworth, William — ^The white doe of 
Rylstone Critical ed by Alice P Comparetti 
Ithaca, N Y Cornell U Press, 1940 Pp. 
xii 4“ 311 $2 50 (Cornell Studies m Eng 
lish, XXIX ) 

Yeats, William B — ^Letters on poetry to 
Dorothy Wellesley New York Oxford U 
Press, 1940 Pp viii 4- 216 $2 50 

GERMAN 

Andersen, Erna — ^Die Eingange im deut- 
schen Marchen Em Beitrag zur Stilkunde 
der Volkserzahlung Diss Jena Frankfurt 
a M Baum, 1939 93 pp 
Bach, Rudolf — ^Der Aufbruch des deutschen 
G^istes Lessing, Klopstock, Herder Mark 
kleeberg Rauch [1939] 96 pp M 3 60 
Berger, Kurt, — ^Die Balladen Schillers im 
Zusammenhang seiner lynschen Dichtung 
[Neue deutsche Forschungen Abt Neuere 
deutsche Literaturgeschichte Bd 23] Ber 
lin Junker u Dunnhaupt, 1939 84 pp 

M 3 70 ^ 

Bormagen, Paul — ^Die epischen Elemente 
in Adalbert Stifters “ Witiko ” Diss Bonn 
Wurzburg ' Tnltsch, 1940 98 pp M2 70 
Erbelmg, Elisabeth “-Frauengestalten in 
der “Octavia” des Anton Ulrich von 
Braunschweig Diss Munster [Germamsche 
Studien, H 218], Berlm' Ehenng, 1939 
133 pp M. 5 40 
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Field, Jean Clark — ^Das Wunderbare bei 
Ludwig Tieck Diss Zwrxoh Lang, 1939 

120 pp 

Flemming, Herbert — Johann Gottfried v 
Herder und die Deutung des Lebens Grund- 
lagen der Bildungswirkhcbkeit Diss Heidel- 
berg [Neue deutsche Forschungen Abt 
Neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte Bd 
22] Berhn Junker u Dunnhaupt, 1939 
60 pp M2 60 

Fricker, Karl — Wilhelm Baabes Stutt- 
gart er Jahre im Spiegel seiner Dichtung 
Mit 37 Abb [Veroffentlichungen d. Archive 
d Stadt Stuttgart H 6] Stuttgart F 
Krais, 1939 160 pp M 3 50 
Goethe-Kalender Hrsg vom Frankfurter 
Goethe Museum (Jg 33 ) 1940 Levpzig 
Dieterich [1939] 356 pp M 4 50 

Grimmelshansen — Continuatio des aben 
theurlichen Simplicissimi (oder der Schluss 
desselben) Hrsg von J H Scholte [Neu- 
drucke deut sober Literaturwerke d 16 u 
17 Jhs Nr 310-314] Halle. Niemeyer, 
1939 Ixx, 125 pp M. 4 50 
Kerstholt, Ludgera Maria — ^Das Bild der 
Welt in Brentanos Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz Diss Munster [Germanische Studien, 
H 211] Berlin: Ebering, 1939 92 pp, 

M 3 90 

Kommerell, Max — ^Lessing und Aristoteles 
Untersuchungen uber die Theorie der 
Tragodie [Frankfurter wiss Beitrage Kul- 
turwiss Reihe Bd 2] Frankfurt a M * 
Klostermann [1940] 316 pp M 10 

Mulct, Arno — ^Das Reich in der deutschen 
Dichtung unserer Zeit [= Mulct, Die 
deutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit T 2, Buch 
1] Stuttgart’ Metzler, 1940 vii, 96 pp, 
M 3 40 

Pesta, Hans — Der Bildungsgehalt der 
Dichtung von Friedrich Hebbel Eine bil- 
dungswissenschaftliche Untersuchung Diss 
[Erziehungswiss Studien. H. 9] Hamburg 
Riegel, 1938 78 pp M3 
Schinnerer, Otto P — Reading German 
New York’ Macmillan, 1940 vi, 154 pp 
$1 25 

Schmeller, J, Andreas — Bayerisches 
Worterbuch Unveranderter Nachdruck der 
2 imter Berucksichtigung der vom Verfasser 
hinterlassenen Nachtrage von G Karl From 
mann bearb Ausgabe Munchen 1872-77. Mit 
einem Vorwort und einer wissenschafthchen 
Emleitimg von Prof Dr 0 Mausser 2 Bde 
Leipzig’ K F. Koehler, 1939 61, xv pp, 

1784 cols ; xv, J1264 cols. 4® M 45 
Schmidt, Adalbert — ^Helf erich Peter Sturz 
Em Kapitel aus der Schrifttumsgesch zwi- 
schen Aufklarung und Sturm und Drang 
Hab -Schnft Wien Reiehenlerg . Fr Kraus, 
1939 86 pp 

Schmidt-Pauli, Elisabeth von. — Rainer 


Maria Rilke Ein Gedenkbuch Basel 
Schwabe [1940] 276 pp M 4 80 

Sorgatz, Heimfried — Musiker und Musi- 
kanten als dichterisches Motiv Eine Studie 
zur Auffassung und Gestaltung des Musikers 
in der erzahlenden Dichtung vom Sturm 
und Drang bis zum Realismus Diss Mar- 
burg [Literarhistorisch-musikwissenschaft- 
liche Abhandlungen Bd 6] Wurzburg 
Triltsch, 1939 xv, 133 pp 4® M 6 
Storm, Theodor — Theodor Storm und Karl 
Theodor Pyl Unbekannte Briefe, hrsg von 
Kurt Gassen Qreifswald [1939] 26 pp 

Tmnefeld, Mana— Wilhelm Raabes Men- 
schengestaltung Diss Munster [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen Abt Neuere deutsche 
Literaturgesch Bd 24] Berlin: Junker u 
Dunnhaupt [1939] 118 pp M 5 50 

Vnes, Jan de — Het korte Sigurdlied 
[Mededeelmgen d kkl Nederlandsche Akad 
van Wetenschappen, Af d Letterkunde, N R , 
Deel 2, No 11] Amsterdam N V Noord- 
Hollandsche XJitgevers Mij [1939] FI 120 
Weber, Hanna — ^Herders Sprachphilosophie 
Eine Interpretation in Hinblick auf die 
moderne Sprachphilosophie Diss Bonn 
[Germanische Studien H 214] Berlin ’ 
Ebering, 1939 98 pp M 4 
Zierau, Gerhard — Zum Triumfe des grossen 
Lebens Stefan George Der Teppich des 
Lebens und die Lieder von Traum und Tod 
mit emem Vorspiel Erne Deutung Diss 
Leipzig Dresden Dittert, 1939 xiv, 210 pp 

FRENCH 

Balzac. — Le Message, ed G B, Baser. 
Cambridge Harvard U Press, 1940 66 pp. 
$1 00 

Bond, 0 F — Contes Bk YSH Boston ’ 
Heath, 1940 60 pp 

Bowman, R K — The Connections of the 
Geste des Loherains with other Fr Epics 
and Mediaeval Genres New York 1940 
Chapman, Percy A — The Spirit of Molifere, 
ed J -A B6de, introd C Gauss Princeton ’ 
Princeton U Press, 1940 xxii 250 pp 
$3 50 

Du Bartas. — Works, vol IH, ed U T. 
Holmes, J C Lyons, R W Linker Chapel 
Hill U of N C Press, 1940 x -f 576 pp. 
$5 00 

French Renaissance Illustrative set no 3. 
Museum Extension Pubs Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1940 42 plates 

Giraud, Jeanne — ^Manuel de bibliographie 
litteraire Paris Vrin, 1939 xxii -f 304 pp. 

Hazard, Paul. — Quatre Etudes (Baudelaire, 
Romantiques, Cycle pogtique, FHomme de 
sentiment) New York Oxford Press, 1940. 
X -h 154 pp $2 00 

Hendnx, W S and W. E. Meiden — ^Be- 
ginning French, a cultural approach Bos- 
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ton Houghton Mifflin, 1940 xxiv + 408 pp 
$2 00 

Henry of Lancaster — ^Le Livre de Seyntz 
Medicines, nnpuh devotional treatise, ed E 
J Arnould Oaford Blackwell, 1940 xvi + 
244 pp (Anglo-Norman Text Soc 2 ) 

Koch, Sister Mane Pierre — ^An Analysis 
of the Long Prayers in O Fr Lit with 
special ref to the ‘'Biblical-Creed-Narrative” 
prayers Diss Washington Catholic U, 
1940 viii + 204 pp 

La Rochefoucauld — ^Maxims, trans F G 
Stevens London H Milford [New York 
Oxford U Press], 1940 xliv + 196 pp $0 80 
Miller and Nielson. — Outlines and tests on 
Fr civilization New York Crofts, 1940 

112 pp $0 80 

Moody, George — Anthologie de contes 
francais New York Holt, 1940 vm + 256 
-i- cxx pp $1 50 

Nitze, W A — Arthurian Romance and 
Modern Poetry Chicago U of Chicago 
Press, 1940 xii + 101 pp $1 00 
0*Brien, K L , Lafrance, M S., and Free- 
man, S A — Second-year French Boston 
Ginn, 1940 xxxn + 523 pp $1 72 
Renard, Maurice — ^La VipSre de Luvercy 
Boston Heath, 1940 x -f- 260 pp 
Sahlin, Margit — - Etude sur la carole 
medievale Diss Uppsala Almqvist & 
Wiksells, 1940 xii -f- 243 pp 
Savory, D L— Jean Racine, a pubhc lec- 
ture London [New York'\ : Oxford U Press, 
1940 31 pp $0 40 

Trahard, Pierre — Le Mystdre poetique 
Pans Boivin, 1940 176 pp Fr 25 

Zola — ^Letters to J Van Santen Kolff, ed 
R J Niess Bt Louis Washington XJ , 1940 
XVI + 59 pp (Wash U Studies, Lang and 
Lit , 10 ) 

ITALIAN 

Alighien, Dante — Rime A cura di Gian- 
franco Contini Torino G Emaudi, 1939 
241 pp L 15 

Anosto, L.— "Le commedie, a cura di M 
Catalano Bologna Zanichelli, 1940 2a 
ediz. 2 voll Ixiv -J- 814 pp L 80 
Battisti, Carlo —I nomi locali delle valh di 
Badia e Marebbe Con quattro illustrazioni 
nel testo, una fuori testo e quattro cartme 
geografiche Fwenze Binascimento del libro, 
1940 318 pp L 80 
Benini, Rodolfo — Scienza,religione ed arte 
neirastronomia di Dante Boma. R Accade- 
mia d’ltalia, 1939 

Berchet, Giovanni.— Lettera semisena di 
Gnsostomo e saggi d’altri scritti. A cura 
di N Caccia Milano, Signorelli, 19394 
Camerani, S — — Bibliografia Medicea 
(Saggio) Firenze * Centro Naz di Studi sul 
Binascimento, 1940 67 pp L 12. 


Fumagalli, G. — Vocabolario bibliografico 
Opera postuma per cura di G Boffito e G 
De Bernard Firenze Olschki, 1940 vui 4- 
450 pp L 180 

Fusco, Mana — Vincenzo Gioberti cntico 
letterario Catania Studio edit moderno 
1940 43 pp L 6 

Leopardi, G — Operette morali, con proemio 
e note di G Gentile 3 ediz riveduta 
Bologna Zanichelli, 1940 Ixiv + 344 pn 
L 15 

Lupi, Angela — Le Osservazioni sulla 
morale cattolica ” Studio sulla loro forma- 
zione dai manoscntti alle due edizioni Ge- 
nova Albrighi, Segati e C , 1940 63 pp 
L 12 

Stecchetti, Lorenzo.— Le Rime (Ristampa) 
Bologna Zanichelli, 1940 xiv -f 630 pp 
L 25 

Sticco, Maria — La poesia religiosa del 
Bisorgimento Milano “Vita e pensiero,” 
1940 X 4* 584 pp L 35 
Stnnati, E, — Riepilogando (Spunti di 
critica) Vol I Modena Guanda, 1940 289 
pp ^ 12 

Tdoimaso da Ferrara — Trattato del modo 
di ben governare Opera inedita del sec XV 
a cura di A Acito Milano ediz della ri- 
vista “ Tempo di Mussolini ” s a 
Trapani, Fihppa — Gli antichi vocabolan 
sicihani Palermo B Deput di stona 
patria, Bstratto dalT “ Archivio storico per 
la Sicilia,” vol VII 84 pp 

SPANISH 

Avrett, Robert. — Sp Review Grammar 
New York, Harper, 1940 xiv -f 266 pp 
Galdds — ^Dona Perfecta, ed W F Byess 
and W E Stiefel Boston Heath, 1940 
viii 4- 200 pp 

Hurtado de Mendoza — Algunas cartas 
escritas 1538-52, publ Vazquez, A , y R S 
Rose New Haven Yale U Press, 1935 
(June 7, 1940) xlvi + 426 pp $3 00 
Kany, C. E.— Rounded Vowel e in the Sp 
Diphthong ue Berkeley U of Cal Press, 
1940 20 pp 

L6pez y Fuentes, G —El Indio, ed E H 
Hespelt New York Norton, 1940 251 pp» 
Peers, E A — ^A History of the Romantic 
Movement in Spam 2 vols Cambridge V 
Press [New York Macmillan], 1940 xxvi 
4- 349, XU + 470 pp $12 00 
Pellegrmi, Silvio — ^Repertorio bibbografioo 
I della prima lirica portoghese Modena Soc 
i tip modenese, 1939 85 pp 

Romera-Navairo, M. — Luces de Espafia 
Boston * Heath, 1940 x 4- 303 pp 
Van Home, John. — Bernardo de Balbuena, 
bipgraffa y crltica Guadalajara, Mesmo: 
Font, 1940 185 pp 
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LYDGATE^S HORSE, SHEEP AND GOOSE AND 
HUNTINGTON MS HM 144 

Of Lydgate^s shorter poems, the Horse, Sheep and Goose seems to 
have been one of the most popular m its own day. No fewer than 
a dozen manuscripts of this text as well as five editions printed in 
the fifteenth century are known to ns Although the poem has 
been critically edited a number of times/ the text preserved in the 
Huntington MS HM 144 was not consulted for these editions. A 
note on this text will not, I think, be found unwelcome 

The text in the Huntington manuscript occupies folios 140"^ to 
144^, these Imes correspond to stanzas 43 through 77 of Mac- 
Cracken’s edition. Following at the end of the poem, there are 
seven further stanzas m the same hand while a different, though 
contemporary, hand has added still another. 

The merest glance at the variant readings shows that the text in 
the Huntington manuscript is closely related to that in the pnnted 
editions, every variant reading peculiar to the printed editions is 
also found in the Huntington text. Furthermore the seyen stanzas 
on folio 144 are peculiar to the Huntmgton manuscript and the 
printed texts, no other manuscript containing these stanzas is 
known. If, then, the manuscript actually belongs to the decade 
(1460-70) assigned to it by E J, Furmvall and Carleton Brown, ^ 

^ F J Furnivall, PoUUcalj BeUgious and Love Poems {BETB ,0 S 15, 
pp 15-22, and revised edition, pp 15-42), M Pegenliart, Jifmohener Bet- 
trdge mr romantschen und engltsohen Phtlologte (Heft xix, Leipzig, 1900) ; 
H N MacCracken, The Mtnor Poems of John Lydgate (BET8 , 0 S 192, 
pp 639-66) For tlie kind gift of a set of photostats and permission to 
quote from them, I am obliged to the authorities of the Henry E 
Huntington Library 

« Furnivall, Notes and Quertes, Ftfth Series, ix 342, Brown, A Register 
of Middle Bnglish Religious d Didactic Verse, Oxford, 1916-20, l, 472 
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it cannot, of course, be a copy of a book printed m 1477 It is 
equally apparent, though, that this was not the manuscript used by 
Caxton as it lacks the first 42 stanzas found m the printed text, 
this omission cannot be the result of a simple lacuna in the manu- 
script as the poem begins on the verso of a leaf, the recto of which 
contains the closing lines of Lydgate’s Churl and the Bird. Under 
these circumstances the only possible explanation is that the Hunt- 
mgton manuscript was transcribed from the same one used by 
Caxton or from some ^^sister-manuscript” of this which also may 
have lacked the first 42 stanzas There is, however, no textual 
evidence to show that the Huntington manuscript derives from any 
other source than Caxton or his origmal In only twelve cases do 
the Huntington (H) and Caxton (C) texts differ, ten of which are 
of no importance whatsoever.® The only real differences occur in 
lines 521 and 633 In the first case, the two texts respectively 

read And thougli one be more than another stronge {&) 

And though one be weke and another stronge (H) 

As no other manuscript has the reading of the Huntington text, 
it IS probable that we are here dealing with nothing more than a 
scribal emendation In Ime 533, the texts read 

As thus all vertues allone hath not one man (C) 

And thus all vertues allone hathe not one man (H) 

Whether these variant readings indicate that the Huntington manu- 
script derives from a different source than the early printed edi- 
tions may be seriously doubted The variations are so slight that 
they can hardly be more than scribal errors and emendations 

On the other hand, if the dating of the manuscript is wrong and 
if it be supposed that it was actually written after 1477,^ a further 
possibility presents itself, namely that the Huntington manuscript 

® Line 331, comparison C and paryson H, 1 349, considere 0 and cosidere 
H, 1 380, His C and Hi H, 1 399, that pees C and pees H, 1 413, thy 0 
and the H, 1 434, defenden C and defend H, 1 454, spekes C arid spokes 
H, 1 468, recoure C and recouer H, 1 478, in to C and m H, 1 504, hem 
at C and hem H Although lines 426-7 were originally transposed, this was 
corrected by the scribe 

^ I am obliged to the manuscript department of the Huntington Library 
for pointing out that Prof Manly dated the MS , though without giving 
specific reasons, as 1480-1500 {The Text of The Canterhury Tales, i, 291) 
The present paper, therefore, helps to confirm Prof Manly’s dating 
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was copied from a printed edition. Of the five fifteenth-century 
editions^ those printed by Wynkyn de Worde may be eliminated at 
once, that the Huntington manuscript was not copied from these 
IS clear since all three lack stanzas 67 through 77 which are in- 
cluded in the Huntington text.® The whole problem therefore 
resolves itself mto the question was the Huntington manuscript 
copied from a Caxton edition and, if so, from which one^^ Three 
significant points seem to indicate that the manuscript was copied 
from the printed book. First of all, the text m the Huntmgton 
manuscript comprises the contents of the second quire in the Caxton 
edition, in short, it may be argued that the scribe transcribed his 
text from a copy that had lost the whole of the first quire In the 
second place, the interlinear, rather than marginal, explanations 
are somewhat more characteristic of prmted books than of manu- 
scripts. Lastly, and perhaps the most significant of all, is the evi- 
dence afforded by a single line (537) Here the Caxton editions 
and the Huntington manuscript agree m the readmg 

Yf charyte gouerne well the rother 

I thmk it IS clear that a simple misprmt r other ” for tother 
in Caxton^s first edition was mechanically copied both by the scribe 
of the Huntington manuscript and by the compositor who set the 
text of Caxton^s second edition As it is difficult to believe that the 
scribe could have mdependently made the same mistake and m view 
of the fact that the text wanting in the Huntington manuscript 
corresponds exactly to the contents of one quire in Caxton^s edi- 
tions, it seems likely that the Huntington manuscript derives from 
the prmted edition rather than from Caxton^s original 

It is probable, moreover, that the Huntington manuscript was 
copied from Caxton’s first edition rather than from the second. 
The orthography m the manuscript compares more nearly to that 
m the first edition than to that in the second Furthermore in the 

®E Gordon Duff {The Printers, Stationers and BooTcbmders of West- 
minster and London from lift 6 to 15S5, Cambridge, 1906, p 32) says One 
of these reprints shows how careless a printer W de Worde was He 
reprints the Horse, the Shepe, and the Hhoos, from a copy of Caxton’s 
wanting a leaf, hut never noticing anything wrong prints straight ahead, 
making of course nonsense of the whole” As Caxton printed only six 
stanzas to a leaf and as eleven stanzas are wanting, it is clear that the 
Caxton copy used by de Worde lacked not one but two leaves, these leaves 
were the fifth and sixth of the second quire 
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two instances where the editions difler textually, the manuscript 
agrees with the first edition m each case. In line 411, the manu- 
script and the first edition have ciicumstauTzce while the second 
edition has the plural case, in line 455, the same two texts read 
Torned ” while the second edition has Torneth 
As both Purnivall and Carleton Brown failed to lealize that the 
additional stanzas were also included in the prmted editions of the 
Horsej Sheep and Goose,^ these are here reprinted from the manu- 
script with the variant readmgs taken from four of the printed 
editions 

I 

Hit IS ful harde to kiiowe ony estate 
Double visage loketh oute of euery hood 
Sewerte is loste Truste is past the date 
Thnfte hathe take his leue ouer the flood 
5 Lawe can do no thyng wttTi-outen good 
Thefte hathe leue to goo oute at large 
Of the communes mysreule hathe take the charge 

II 

And thou desire thy self to auaunce 
Poure or riche whether that thou be 
10 Be lowly and gentyl in thy gouernauwce 
Good reule douteles may best preferre the 
Yf thou be gentyl hurte not thy degre 
And thou be poure do alle that thou canne 
To vse goode maners for maner maket[h] man 

III 

15 Atte thy mele be glad in couwtenauwce 
In mete and drynke be thou mesurable 
Beware of surfete and mysgouernau-nce 


® The editions are the following Caxton’s first (Duff 261 = 1) , Caxton’s 
second (Duff 262 = 2), de Worde’s first (Duff 263 = 3), de Worde’s 
second (Duff 264) , de Worde’s third (Duff 265 =5) I have been unable to 
see the only known copy of de Worde’s second edition, which is in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Devonshire It may here be pointed out that, though 
de Worde’s first edition follows the Caxton prints very carefully, his third 
edition contains numerous alternative readings, mostly not very good ones 
We may also note that, in line 38 below, the Huntington MS and de 
Worde’s third edition have the correct reading, while de Worde’s first 
edition follows the misprints of the Caxton editions* 
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They cause men ofte to he vnresonable 
Suffre no thyng be sayde at thy table 
20 That ony man may hurte or displese 

For good mete and drynke axeth Joye and ese 

IV 

Yf thy goodes to the not suffyse 
Conforme the euer to that thou hast 
Gouerne so thy self in suche a wyse 
25 In thyn expenees make no waste 

Grete excesse eauseth viithnft in haste 
Beware be tyme here this in thyn herte 
Misrewle maketh ofte many men to smerte 

V 

Beware of nouellis that be new brought 
30 Though they be plesaunt lokke fast thy lyppe 
An hasty worde may be to sore bought 
Close thy mouthe leste thy touwge trippe 
To thy self loke thou make not a whyppe 
Hurte not thy self lest thou sore rewe 
35 For thyn owne ese keepe thy tonge in mewe 

VI 

The worlde so wyde the ayre so remeuable 
The sely man so lytel of stature 
The graue and grounde of clothyng so mutable 
The fyre so hoote and subtyll of nature 
40 The water neuer in oon what creature 
That made is of these foure thus flyttyng 
Maye endure stable and perseuere in abydyng 

VII 

The further I goo the more behynde 
The more behynde the ner my weyes ende 
45 The more I seche the werse can I fynde 
The lyghter leue the lother for to wende 
The truer I serue the f erther oute of mynde 
Though I goo loose I am teyde w%th a lyne 
Is hit fortune or Infortune thus I fyne 

Explicit 


[Different hand] 
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VIII 

50 Wo worthe debate ]>at nener may haue pease 
Wo worthe penauwce ]?at askith no pyte 
Wo worthe vengeaunee whiche merrcy may not sease 
Wo woithe l?at Jugement Jjat hathe none equite 
Wo worthe ]?at trouthe ]?at hathe no charite 
55 Wo worthe l?at Juge Ipat may no gilt[y] sane 
Wo worthe ])at right J?®t may no fauor haue 

1 6 wttTiouten] without 35, 1 14 maner] maners 5, 1 15 mele] mete 5 
countenauwce] contenance 123, 1 16 dryke (sic) 3, 1 19 be] to be 5 thy] 
the 6 , 1 21 good] god corrected to good MS axeth] asketh 5 , 1 22 goodes] 
goddes 5, 1 23 Conforme] Conferme 5, 1 28 ofte] omitted 5 smerte] 
smarte 3, sterte 6, 1 30 lokke] loke 2,1 34 Hurte] Hute corrected to 
Hurte MS, 1 36 remeuable] remuable 1235, 1 38 grounde of clothyng] 
gound of clotyng 123, 1 39 suptyll (sic) 5, 1 41 fietynge 5, 1 48 louse 
35 , 1 49 fyne] fynde corrected to fyne MS , 1 55 gilt MS 

As the present writer has previously pointed out,'^ the last stanza 
(which IS not included in the printed editions and which is prob- 
ably written in a different hand) may also be found in the Court of 
Sapience (stanza 67) and in Ashby’s Active Policy of a Pnnce 
(stanza 99) Although the first five stanzas are very Lydgatian m 
character, a reasonably careful search has failed to identify them. 
The remaming two stanzas, as Eurnivall and Degenhart have 
already pomted out, are sometimes called ^^Halsham’s Ballad.” 
These Imes have a rather amazing history” behind them. The 
first of these stanzas occurs in Lydgate’s A Pageant of Knowledge, 
of which both a seven and an eight line version are known to us ® 
The second forms part of another of Lydgate’s poems, being the 
first stanza of his Tyed with a Lyne ® It may also be found as a 
single stanza m British Museum MS Addit 5465, f. 2% while 
the first also occurs alone in MS Addit 34360, f 22^ The two 
are found together as '"Halsham’s Ballad ” (Brown 2252) in MS. 
Harley 7333, f. 148^, and in* MS Addit 16165, f. 244". Combined 
with Lydgate’s Stanza on Deceit (Brown 438) and his Four Things 
that make a Man a Fool (Brown 2693), it appears in Bodleian MS. 
Fairfax 16, f 195", while m MS. Harley 7578, f 20", these same 
four stanzas reappear but with Chaucer’s Proverl (Brown 2510) 

The Sources of the Court of Sapience, Leipzig, 1932, p 87 
® MacCrackeu, op cit , p 730 and p 734 
®MacCracken, op cit , p 832 

The references are to Carieton Brown's Register etc., u 
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inserted in the middle The appearance of the Halsham Ballad in 
these additional stanzas is merely another example of the extra- 
ordinary adaptability of Lydgate^s stanzas , they could be 
combmed m any number of ways to form a tolerable poem 

Curt E Buhlee 

The Pierpont Morgan Library 


^^The Stanza on Deceit comes from Lydgate's Fall of Princes, compare 
Brown 438 For other extracts from the Fall of Princes, see my paper “ A 
New Lydgate-Chaucer Manuscript,” MLH , Jan, 1937, p 2 At least two 
other versions of Four Things that make a Man a Fool are known (Brown 
2271 and 2272) Four Things and Deceit are combined to form a single 
poem in MS 775 of The Pierpont Morgan Library (f 320^^), though this 
was not known to Brown or MacCracken Four Things is furthermore 
added to some stanzas extracted from another poem (Brown 2081) in MS 
Harley 2251, f 150^, while in MS E 3 19 (f 205^) of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, it forms the second stanza of a poem beginning O mosy 
quince hangyiig by your stalke” (compare Speght's Chaucer, f 344^) It 
may finally be noted that Deceit occurs attached to a stanza on the uncer- 
tainties of this world (Brown 2509) in MS Douce 45, ff 11 6^-1 16^ 

As I have rejected Helen P South's contention that Halsham was the 
real author of the Ballad (‘‘The Question of Halsam,” PMLA, l, 362-71), 
it has been suggested to me that my reasons for this should be made clear 
Dr South based her belief mainly on two factors, namely the testimony of 
John Shirley and the internal evidence offered by the rhyme m 11 13-14 of 
the Ballad Shirley's attribution is found in MS Addit 16165 and is 
repeated in two manuscripts dependent on Shirley, Harley 7333 and Addit 
34360 It IS, however, well-known that Shirley's attributions and texts 
are not above question Alternatively, if Shirley is worthy of credence 
here, it may well be argued that Halsham " made ” the Ballad by the sim- 
ple expedient of borrowing two Lydgate stanzas Dr South furthermore 
believed that MS Fairfax 16 was the earliest and best MS of this text. 
This MS was, however, recently dated “mid- 15th Cent” m the Bodleian 
Summary Catalogue (No 3896), at which period Shirley was either very 
old or dead, it may be questioned, then, whether this MS is older than 
Addit 16165 Next it may be noted that in the Fairfax MS Halsham is 
not noted as the author and the stanzas are found in conjunction with 
other Lydgatian lines as noted above Dr South believed that the Fairfax 
text represents the correct version because the rhyme in lines 13-14 is 
mfortune Lune whereas Lydgate's poem is presumed to have mfortune 
lyne (i e line) It is significant, it seems to me, that in the Shirley 
MSS , which alone attribute the poem to Halsham, violence is done to the 
rhyme by the readings mfortune loyne, loygne, loynne On the other 
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MODESTY IN THE AUDIENCE 

Mr. Maurice Evans, m a “ mass-mterview at his theatre with 
1600 students as reported in the Herald-Trilune of December 2, 
told them that very young children get profoundly embarrassed 
by love scenes,” He did not say whether this was the case at 
Shakespeare performances Certainly there is far more occasion 
for embarrassment at modern plays, and if children are put out by 
Shakespeare’s love scenes it is because of the way they are now 
acted. Physical familiarity or mtimacy is seldom suggested in the 
text, and the reason (which I have touched on before is, I think, 
now more than ever apparent The Elizabethan spectators were 
like children (the words ^Wery young” seeming to me superfluous) 
and would have been embarrassed. 

Not that (any more than our children) they were innocent, 
^^sweet-minded,” pure in heart The Elizabethan audience de- 
lighted in smutty ^okes, and most vigorous youngsters who have 
not been well guarded and educated do so too. The point is that 
ordinary healthy human bemgs, whether children in fact or the 
children of nature only that the Elizabethans were, do not relish 

hand, is it impossible that Lydgate’s poem originally also had lune and 
that lyne is no more than a graphic variant or scribal error? In the 
twelve stanzas of the poem as printed by MacCracken, the last word 
appears as lv,yne no fewer than six times, while luyne is a perfectly good 
form for lune (OBD records tuyne for tune, ruyle for rule, muyle for mule, 
etc ) , it IB diflacnlt to see how it could stand for Une As bad as some of 
Lydgate’s verse unquestionably is, it strikes me as entirely unlikely that 
he would ever have written a poem m which the refrain failed to rhyme 
If, then, it is not impossible that Lydgate originally wrote lune ( > luyne > 
lyne), the argument based on the superiority of the Fairfax text collapses 
(Of course, the Caxton-Huntington text is very late, here it is made clear 
that lyne stands for Une by the rhyme lyne fyne) We must also note 
that the first Halsham stanza corresponds not to the “ opening strophe ” of 
A Pageant of Knowledge but to stanza 23 of the seven-line version, that 
these stanzas, listed separately by Brown but printed as one poem by Mac- 
Oracken, really belong together seems to be indicated by the refrain 
Finally it may be pointed out that poems fashioned by combining various 
stanzas from Lydgate’s other works have been fully treated in the previous 
footnote 

^My Bhahespeard^s Young Lovers (1937), pp 62-58 I open up the ques- 
tion again, repeating a little that I said there, m order to take advantage 
of Mr Evans’ authority 
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amorous demonstrations in public. They are un-willing to look at 
what they may be willing enough to read of or think about. On 
the stage or oflE it, in parks or in cars by the roadside, it brings 
blushes or laughter, if not a jeer It is received, if at all, though 
less comfortably, like the smutty joke. And deliberately or mstinc- 
tively the Elizabethan dramatists wrote to suit What a difference 
between Shakespeare^s love scenes and his Yenus with Adonis, 
between Marlowe^s Tamburlaine with Zenocrate and Faustus with 
Helen, on the one hand, and his Hero with Leander, on the other 
Venus and Adorns and Eero and Leander were, we know, widely 
read, but put on the stage — or on our stage, either, for that 
matter — ^would have been insufferable — ^too much simply to jeer at. 

The public sense of decorum even m our shameless and lawless 
days IS far in advance of the private and in Elizabethan times was 
still more so In my highly respectful and amicable disagreement 
with Mr. Granville-Barker I endeavored to show that this was not 
owing to the fact that women^s parts were played by boys. The 
Elizabethan audience, accustomed (like their fathers and fore- 
fathers and all the rest of the world) to no other players for the 
parts, would have been in danger of laughing or jeering only at 
the embraces or caresses, not at the actual boy who received them. 
It IS a curious fact that on the French stage until a generation or 
two ago the kissing of men and women was only suggested , and the 
reason that it has not been mfrequent on the English stage is 
simply that m Elizabethan life it was a matter of common courtesy 
Yet on the late Jacobean stage, as the moral tone degenerated, and 
on the Eestoration stage, as the tone degenerated still further and 
the boys were replaced by women, how little evidence there is of kiss- 
ing or fondling m the text ^ There are scarcely any caresses and 
little imagining of them, either, such as there are in the lyrics 
then or since The voluptuousness is still by way of the joking, 
though now the witticisms on the lips of the high-class characters 
are less gross but more ingenious and insidious The audience hear 
improprieties enough but witness none, and the improprieties are 
of course, even as in Elizabethan times, less excitmg or corrupting 
because the effect is dissolved in merriment Wit mitigates the 
indecency, laughter palliates the shame The theatre, so far as the 
spectators themselves are concerned, is the place for laughter or 
tears, for exultation or terror, not for blushes, we must be able to 
look our companions or neighbors comfortably in the eye And it 
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IB disconcerting for them and so for ns (and then for the actors in 
tnrn) to laugh when they are wincing — ^whether at sheer indecency 
in speech or at an amorons intimacy proper enough if in solitude 
The laughter, whether wholehearted or mingled with sentiment 
and tears, should be unanimous and by the players expected In 
love-making, even when truly romantic and wholly irreproachable, 
merriment, either as actually on the stage or only as duly expected 
in the house, is generally welcome It is for want of this today 
that children and some few adults are embarrassed, as well as 
because of the mdecoium of the players. The bright accompani- 
ment to the tender tune is provided in Shakespeare from Love's 
Labour's Lost even to The Winter^s Tale and The Tempest^ though 
there is more of wit and humour at the beginning and of naivete 
and fantasy towards the end This is not exact and faithful 
realism Lovers don’t joke much — ^to either the other’s intentions 
then would not seem sufficiently serious — m fact they don’t talk 
much, and they do embrace. 

And yet how in Fletcher and in the Eestoration dramatists, just 
as in Shakespeare, though differently and less charmingly, the 
romantic lovers keep their distance and let their tongues run on ’ 
The wooing is a wit combat or, as between Congreve’s Mirabell and 
MiUamant, a proviso ” scene. Even in some contemporary plays, 
like Maugham’s Circle, it is still voluble, still witty and meriy. 
And why so^ Partly because these plays are comedies and must 
live up to expectations. (But Romeo and Juliet is not a comedy ) 
Partly (and much more) because the medium of all plays, unlike 
that of novels, is dialogue and action Now the natural action is 
here, as we have seen already, avoided And as for dialogue the 
Shakespearean medium is also poetry, the lovers are not poets, any 
more than Hamlet or Lear or Macbeth, though lately taken for 
such — any more than Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Leporello are 
musicians — ^and though flesh-and-blood lovers may meditate the 
muse they do it painfully, m solitude, and mostly to painful effect. 
Shakespeare’s, particularly his maidens, are not aware that they 
are poetical, nor are they so with lyrical license and abandon. For 
caresses by word of mouth, however poetical, are not much more 
acceptable on the stage than those by the touch A lyric of Swin- 
burne or Eossetti, even the corresponding chapter in Meredith or 
Hardy, cannot well be enacted. But love scenes on the stage must 
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be acceptable or else be forborne By some dramatists; Moliere for 
instance; they are By otherS; like Corneille; they have been drama- 
tized; the passion pitted against duty or honour. By still others 
the passion has been thrown under the shadow of death By Shake- 
speare; among them; and there would; of course; have been no 
temptation to laugh or jeer as Cleopatra receives Antony in the 
monument. But Shakespeare and most of the English after him 
have preferred to present love in the sunlight; for its own sake, 
apart from tragic complications; and yet that they must m some 
way make dramatic too By wit and humour Shakespeare and the 
English have given liveliness to their seeneS; something else than 

love; and love; and love, my dear to fill up the lineS; and not 
only negatively — ^by the action improbably omitted — ^but posi- 
tively — ^by the badinage improbably provided — ^have spared our 
blushes. Not a case of imitatiou;^^ it is (as often in art) one of 
substitution; and here (as also often m art) with the happiest re- 
sults Who even today would rather look at or listen to lovers ^ust 
as they move and talk and are ? There is still a sense of shame in 
the theatre. There is still something else than realism on the 
stage. And on admet en says Lanson, un art qui d6passe 
la nature en la respectant.^^ 

These are not the only violations of realism in Shakespearean 
and Elizabethan love scenes; and some of these may seem to be in 
the other direction The maidens often put on hose and doublet 
and m the wooing sometimes meet their lovers more than half way. 
They even follow them up when they have departed All thiS; toO; I 
have elsewhere endeavoured to shoW; was not; as it has been said 
to bC; true to life It is to be found not only in Elizabethan drama 
but m the novels before it, and not only there but also in the 
drama and novels and court epics of Italy and Spam; where women 
were still more carefully guarded and there caU; m this connection; 
be no question of realism at all. This sort of irregularity; or im- 
propriety; however; would obviously cause no uneasiness in the 
audience and brmg no blush to any healthy cheek It produces no 
sensation as the caresses or embraces do Propriety is overridden 
by the dramatist or poet only m the mterest of romance; and then 
the boldness; if not of pure lovC; becomes a measure of the love — if 
with grace and charm; heightens the charm. Shakespeare’s maidens 
in lovC; mdeed; are stiU more unrealistic than those of the other 
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Elizabethans or the continental poets They are whole-hearted, 
they do not coquet Yet they are the most delightful and at the 
same time the most convincing ever staged. 

In all the arts there is substitution, manipulation, something of 
pretence or make-believe Description, as any good writer knows, 
must conspire with narration Not space but time is the literary 
element, not shape and colour but movement, and m good descrip- 
tion the verbs mvolve it The mountain rises, instead of standing, 
the plam stretches, does not lie Painting, in turn, does all in its 
power to reach beyond the limits of its two dimensions and the 
colours of the palette It too deals with appearances, not facts. 
Perspective — ^foreshortening — is a falsification of the bare facts 
in the interests of a higher reality, and snow to seem like snow 
and have the effect of it in a picture is not, as would be expected, 
painted white. 

Quite as much adjustment is required for the stage, and in 
earlier times that was more boldly and frankly supplied Im- 
probable stories like those of Hamlet and Lear, Macbeth and 
Othello, CBdipus and Orestes, for otherwise unattainable enthralling 
situations — ^large elements of melodrama in order, as Mr L. A G 
Strong has it, to exhibit character at the highest pitch of inten- 
sity — ^but on the subject of plot and fable we cannot here embark ^ 

Others than the lovers are unnaturally loquacious , Hotspur and 
Henry V, for mstance, true Englishmen both, who protest that 
they are men not of words but deeds. For the leading rdles deeds 
are not enough. And to those of us who psychologically peer and 
pry, many of the other characters now seem still more self-con- 
scious, but not to the Elizabethan or the Athenian audience. The 
grief-stncken, like Constance and King Lear, parade their grief or 
cherish it ViUams like Eichard III and lago, but unlike the 
criminals we know of, avow their villainy, cowards like Parolles 
and Falstaff, but unlike those we know of, betray or joke about 
their cowardice Even the heroic are at times made aware of their 
heroism, the mnocent of their mnocence. And hypocrites like 
Eichard and lago, but unlike the hypocrites we know of, put on or 
off the white mask or cloak before our eyes. In France this treat- 
ment of hypocrisy by Moli^re, which (independently of course) is 
similar to that by Shakespeare, is recognized to be owing to the 

®Cf my Bhakespeare and Other Masters (1940), p 202, etc 
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ophque du theatre. Though to meet other requirements or over- 
come prejudices of a diflEerent sort;, the adjustments aboTe men- 
tioned are made for the perspective too 

The transcript of his sense of fact/ says Pater of the fine prose- 
writer^ rather than the f act^ as being preferable;, pleasanter, more 
beautiful to the writer himself ’ But drama is (if it is any) a 
far more popular art, a matter, moreover, not of beauty merely but 
of power, and of the taste of the writer only in so far as this is at 
one with that of his audience. It is a matter also of immediate 
effect, and that highly charged. (Why go to the theatre if the 
effect there is not to be more powerful than from what is read 
And to produce it, so as to be both pleasing and moving to every- 
body, requires a double dose — a profounder sense of fact and (if 
need be) more of a change brought upon it. Shakespeare^s love 
scenes, apparently among his closest approaches to realism, seem a 
case in point 

Elmee Edgab Stoll 

University of Minnesota 


THE DATE OP THE OID IN ENGLISH 

In his study of Pierre Corneille in English translation and on 
the English stage in the 17th century, published m 1900/ Dr. 
Alfred Mulert called attention to the apparent proximity of the 
dates of the appearance of the first edition of the 0^d in Pans and 
of that of Joseph Eutter^s English translation of the same play m 
London Says Dr Mulert, speaking of this ^^hochst merkwurdige 
und leider nicht genugend aufzuhellende Thatsache ’’ 

Aus einem einfacLen Vergleieli der Oaten ergibt sich namlich, dass der 
Old in Pans und eine englische ubersetzung desselben Dramas m Blank- 
versen von Joseph Rutter in London ungefahr gleichzeitig aufgefuhrt und 
gedruckt worden sind Zwei Exemplare dieser ubersetzung finden sich m 
der Bibliothek des Britischen Museums vor Auf dem Titelblatte ® ist 1637 
als Erschemungsjahr angegeben Genauer bestinimt wird das Datum 

^ " Pierre Corneille auf der englische Buhne und m der Englischen 
ubersetzungs-Literatnr des Siebzehnten Jahrhunderts m Munohmer 
Beitrage &ur Bomanischen und Wnglisohen Philologies svm, 1900 

^Here a footnote quoting the title page, see below 
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dureh. den am Ende des Werkcliens beigefugten Abdruck der Drucker- 
lanbms Diese lautet '‘This Tragicomedy etc may he printed Henry 
Herbert Janu 12 163'7 ” Auf der nachsten Seite steht “ Imprimatur 
Tho Wykes Jan 26 1637 ” Wenn wir damit vergleicben, dass es in der 
franzosischen Onginalausgabe beisst “ Le privilege est daU du 21 janvier 
1637,” so ergibt sich die interessante und bislier wobl kaum beachtete 
Tbatsacbe, dass die engliscbe ubersetzung znr gleicben Zeit gedruckt wurde, 
wie das franzosiscbe Original Der Druck der letzteren war am 23 Marz 
1637 beendet ® 

Miss Dorothea Canfield, in her continuation, development, and 
expansion of Mnlerfs work four years later,^ followed the latter^s 
lead on this subject 

One might not see m this [the fact that the presentation of Rutter’s piece 
was so well received that he was commissioned to translate the ' second 
part ’ of the play ®] anything noteworthy beyond a further proof of the 


*Mulert, op cit , pp 2, 3 Emile Picot (Bthliographie Com4lienne, 
Pans, 1876, item 902, p 357) had made a rather equivocal statement about 
these dates, but apparently carried the matter no farther "Malgrd 
I’empressement mis par un po^te anglais k traduire le Cid, VannSe m^me 
de sa publication, le temperament bntannique ne par alt pas s’^tre accom- 
mode aux passions toutes meridionales du h4ros espagnol ” (Italics mine ) 
^ Corneille and Racine in England, New York, 1904 
®Miss Canfield (p 4), following Mulert, turns to the account of the 
translation m David Erskine Baker’s Biographia Dramatica (which, for 
some reason, Miss Canfield refers to throughout her book as Biographica) 
“When executed it was so well approved by the King, to whom it was 
shown, that at his Majesty’s own desire the second part of the same piece 
was put into Mr Rutter’s hands with an injimction to translate it, which 
he immediately obeyed ” She adds in a footnote " This ‘ Second part of 
the Cid ’ IS a translation of La Yraie Suite du Cid, de Vabbi Desfontames, 
1637 The English translation was published in 1640, and as late as 1699 
is still cited by Langbaine {The Lives and Characters of the English 
Dramatick Poets, London, p 119] as a translation from Corneille” The 
authorship of this sequel is no secret (cf Picot, op cit , p 367 and item 
1392, p 480, and Lancaster, H 0 , A History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the Seventeenth Century, Part ii, vol i, Baltimore, 1932, p 147, 
footnote 5), and is of no interest here except that to Miss Canfield’s 
footnote might now be added that as late as 1926 the Short Title Cata- 
logue still cites the play as belonging to Corneille (A Short Title Catalogue 
of Books Printed m England, Scotland and Ireland, etc edited by A W 
Polard and G R Redgrave, London, 1926, p 128) This mistake may be 
due to the misleading listing in the British Museum catalogue (I have 
consulted only the printed catalogue) where this translation of the Second 
Part IS not listed separately, nor under Desfontames, despite the fact that 
the original Erench edition is to be found under the latter heading Under 
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interest of the English Court in French tragedy were it not for the date 
of the translation, which is given clearly m the British Museum copies as 
January 26, 1637 (OS) Now the date of the French privilege is given 
as the 21 Jmvter, 1637 (NS), while the play was not actually printed 
until March 23, 1637 (NS) These dates establish the curious and 
significant fact that Corneille’s epoch-making play was printed in English 
as soon as in French 

It has never been possible to determine the exact date of the first repre- 
sentation of Le Cid in Pans It is quite as impossible to ascertain when 
the English translation was first acted, but it must have been presented 
befoie it was printed, as the title-page reads, ‘The Cid a Tragicomedy, out 
of French made English and acted before their Majesties at Court and on 
the Cockpitt Stage m Drury Lane, by the servants to both their Majesties ’ 
This early date of the English production makes a different matter of the 
whole affair For it almost certainly presupposes the fact that the Earl 
of Dorset ® obtained a manuscript copy of the Ctd while the play was still 
the very latest novelty and sensation in Pans This in its turn indicates 
on his part an attention to theatrical affairs in Pans far keener than 
would be shown by the simple translation of a printed book that might be 
easily obtained in London from any returned traveller With all the 
immense advance in means of communication between France and Eng- 
land, it would have been surprising if Cyrano de Bergerac had been 
translated and played in London before it was printed in Pans ^ 

As far as I know, this impression has not been publicly corrected.® 
Although Miss Canfield took cognizance by her parentheses of 
the difference in date systems, she apparently did not find these 

P Corneille proper, Putter’s translation of the Gid^ only, is listed, while 
under Dia» de B%var (the general heading for Cid items), this item 
appears 

The Cid, a tragicomedy [by Pierre Corneille] out of French made 
English [with alterations, by J Putter. Two parts, each in five acts 
and in verse] London 1637-40 12® 

This second part is the Desfontaines piece, attest Mulert, op , p 6 
® Edward Sackville (1591-1652), fourth Earl of Dorset, Lord Chamber- 
lam to the Queen Canfield, following Langbaine and others, states that 
Putter undertook the translation at the command of Dorset, one of whose 
dependents he was, and to whose sons he was tutor See the closing 
remarks of this article 
^ Canfield, op c%t , pp 4, 6 

®Of the dozen or more periodicals consulted, but one reviewed Miss 
Canfield’s work There, the reviewer, P Mahrenholtz {ZFSLfXXVxa (1905), 
Zweite Halfte Peferate und Rezensionen, pp 113, 4), accepts her conclu- 
sions “ Le Ctd ubersetzt von Joseph Putter 1637, wahrscheinlich nach 
franzosischem Msc ” The same error is found in Allardyce Nicoll’s History 
of Restoration Drama, Cambridge, 1923, p 87 
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remarkable circumstances sufficiently “surprising” to consider 
whether the date of the Eutter translation might not be January 
1637-38 mstead of 1636-37 ® Eeference to the Stationers Register 
would have indicated this to be the case The entry as it there 
stands is as follows 

29® Januaiii [1638] 

Thomas Walkley Entred for liis Copy vndei the hands of Sir Henry 
Herbert / Master Wykes and Master Aspley warden 
a Play called ‘ The Cid ’ / a, Trag%-comedy out of 
Pfrench [of Pierre Corneille] By Master Rutter 

The punting of the English translation, then, followed the 
French printing at the distance of a year this fact makes a dif- 
ferent matter of the whole affair ” The actual circumstances are 
not known, but it is piobable that Entter, himself a dramatic writer 
of sorts, came into possession of a copy of the French success, and, 
perhaps, haying set his young charges at the exercise of translating 
it,^^ became himself interested in the undertaking, eventually being 
commanded by the busy lord of Emole House to bring the work 
to the public boards and press In any case, the extremely abnor- 
mal course of events which Mulert and Canfield project or imply 
can certainly be discounted, and the story of the first English 
translation of the G%d reduced to an interesting, but far from 
unusual, tale 

John E Kleinsohmidt 

Brown University 


® I am grateful to Professor Harcourt Brown for this suggestion 

A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London^ 
A D , edited hy Edward Arber, London, vol rv, 1877, p 380 (of 
entries, p 406 of the volume) 

The establishment of this fact removes a pivotal argument of those 
who date the first performance of the French play 1636 instead of January, 
1637 

He had written and seen produced a pastoral tragi-comedy which had 
won the praise of Ben Jonson The Shepheard*s Holy -Day, London, 1635 
^®The Dictionary of National Biography (l, 31), in discussing Rutter’s 
translation states " Part of the translation is said to have been the work 
of Rutter’s pupils Richard Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, and 
Edward {d 1645),” and again (p 91) re the same Richard (born 1622) 
who as Lord Buckhurst, contributed, as did his tutor himself, an elegy to 
the Jonsonus Virbius published in 1638 Aubrey says that Samuel Butler 
told him that Dorset translated the ^ Cid ’ of Corneille into English verse 
(Aubrey MSS vii, 9, viii, 20) ” 
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THEEE NOTES ON FRENCH AUTHORS DESPORTES, 
GUEEOULT, EONSARD 

1. Desportes and MaruUus 

M, Jacques Lavaud in discussing the sources of Desportes com- 
mits himself to the flat negative ^ De Marulle, Desportes n^a rien 
tire ^ ^ It IS annoying to have one^s casual remarks taken up in a 
literal sense, and very likely Desportes^ characteristic work owes 
nothing to MaruUus, but out in the margm, so to speak, of his 
poems there is an unconsidered trifle that spoils Lavaud^s sentence 
Among Desportes^ rare epigrams the following is ultimately from 
the Greek Anthology (A.P. 9. 456) ^ 

Quand par les rocliers montagneux 
Pasiphae, de fureur contrainte, 

Suivoit son amant dedaigneux, 

On dit qu’elle fit cette plainte 
O Vdnus, fille de la mer * 

Qui causes ma flamme enrag^e, 

Puis qu’un bceuf tu me fais aimer, 

Qu’en vache ne m*as-tu cliang4e? 

The anonymous Greek verses have more point 

7rp6s rhv ’'Epwro 

Eil TTodieiv fi*idl8a^as h oipecri ravpov dTi'^TTjv, 
fLVKTidfxSv fi€ dlda^op, ^Tca <pl\op &pdpa KaX^carta 

Pasiphae to Eros 

If you have taught me to love a bull that strays in the mountains, teach 
me to low, so that I may summon my beloved 

^ Teach me to low ^ possesses at least a certam degree of humor, 
whereas ^ Qu^en vache ne m^as-tu changes is stale and pomtless. 
Desportes cannot have had the Greek original before him. In the 
second place, what the Greek gives m a title, namely the occasion 
of the appeal, Desportes puts m his first four lines. And finally, 
m his epigram Pasiphae calls upon Venus, but in the Greek upon 

^ tin Po^te de oour au temps dea dermers y<iloi>s^ Phtlippe DesporteBt 
Pans, 1936, p 193 

® CEuvres, ed by Michiels, Pans, 1858, p 444; the verses first came mto 
Desportes’ works in the edition of 1600 (Lavaud, op p 443) 

2 
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Eros. These three departures from the original are found m 
Marullus’ imitation of the Greek epigram ® 

Cum male formosum sequeretur in avia taurum 
Sic Venerem contra Gnosia questa feram est 
Si mihi bos fuerat, dea, vir te dante futurus, 

Cur non insanae Praetidos ora dabas? 

Perhaps Manillus, following the Greek, means ora = YOice ; but 
Desportes, following only Marullus, naturally understood ora = 
face or form. 

2. Guillaume Gueroult and Oviolamo Angenano 

Some one with an interest m the minor poetry of the sixteenth 
century, whether it be Italian, Prench, or English, could profitably 
make a study of the influence of Angeriano^s 'EpcoroTratyv^ov, which 
was a mme of those gallant conceits m which that poetry delighted ^ 
I note at random Angenano^s influence on Luigi Groto, Michel 
d^Amboise, Eonsard, and the elder Giles Fletcher Here we have 
to record his traces in the Premier Livre des Emhlemes of Gueroult 
(Lyons, 1550) ® Emblem 18, D'un peintre amoureux d^une Dame, 
is from Angenano^s Be Caelme Pictura^ Since the poem of 
Gueroult IS long and the poet not very important, I give only 
enough lines of both poems to prove the debt 

Comment, ce dist elle, 

Si le suis cruelle 
Ou tant ngoureuse, 

Pourquoy gracieuse 
M’as tu voulu faire? 

Or sur cest affaire 
le luy dis alors 
lay suivy du corps 
L’esterne apparence, 


® Eymm et EptfframmaU, Bologna, 1504, sig B 12 Marullus’ Latin 
poems were repeatedly printed in tbe sixteenth century, possibly for 
Desportes the most accessible edition would be Poetae ires MeyanUssirm, 
emendaU et anoUj M Marullus, E Augenanus, J Secundus, ed by L 
Martellus, Pans (Duval), 1682 

*Tbe *'Eptaro'iraijvtov was first published at Florence in 1512, then 
simultaneously at Pans and at hTaples in 1520, and there were several 
later editions 

® Ed by De Vaux de Lancey, Eouen, 1937, p 47 

®’Ep«r, IS’aples, 1520, sig b4. 
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Car peindre le doy 
Ce qu’a Iceil le voy, 

Et non pas la chose 
Que tu tiens enclose, 

Et que ton coeur pense 

Si sum tarn tetrica, et qui me sectantur amantes, 

Expallent, mitis cui ego pingor ? ait 
Cui pictor Placidum facies tua signat amorem, 

Quod latet in tacito pectore nemo videt 

3. Ronsard and Vvrgvl 

In Eonsard^s JDiscours sur la pome hemque^ publislied posthu- 
znously m 1597 as a preface to bis Francmde, the poet, pronounc- 
ing against modern Latin verse in favor of the vernacular, exclaims 
^ 0 qnantesfois ay-je souhaite que les divmes testes et sacrees anx 
Muses de Joseph Scaliger, Daurat [etc], voulussent employer 
quelques heures k si honorable labeur, 

Gallica se quantis attolet gloria verbis’ ’ 

On this Latin verse Pierre de Nolhac^s comment is ^ Ce vers 
pourrait §tre, par 3 eu, de Eonsard lui-m§me^^ If de ITolhac 
could momentarily forget Yirgil, there is a chance that subsequent 
commentators may also miss the point Eonsard, of course, paro- 
dies the words of Anna to Dido [Aen, 4 49) If Dido can but get 
Aeneas for her husband, what a kingdom she will have, and 

Tencrum comitantibus armis 
Punica se quantis attolet gloria rebus 

The line is indeed "^par jeu de Eonsard lui-m§me,^ but the play is 
not that which de Nolhac probably had m mind. 


Cornell Unwersity 


James Hutton 


ROUSSEAU AHD FAUST 

Romantic yearning for the infinite is strongly marked in both 
Rousseau and Goethe, The lines of Henry Van Dyke on Shelley 

Knight errant of the never ending quest 
And mimstrel of the unfulfilled desire 


Bonsard et Vlmmamsme, Pans, 1921, p 245, n 6 
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frequently come to mind in reading Eousseau or Faust Hence the 
comparison of a passage m La Cmqmeme Reverie with the wager 
between Eaust and Mephistopheles may not be without interest 
It will be remembered that in previous versions of the legend the 
compact was for a limited period — ^usually twenty-four years — ^and 
that Goethe was the first to make the term a moment of perfect 
satisfaction to Faust I have not been able to learn the exact date 
at which the wager was introduced by Goethe into the poem In 
the fragment, published in 1790, the scene begins some seventy 
lines further on 

Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist, 

Will icli in meinem, innern Selbst geniessen 

Apparently, in 1790, Goethe had not determined on the exact 
form the wager was to take The first part of this scene would 
seem to have been composed after 1800, The first part of Faust, 
complete, was published in 1808. The Reveries were written 
between 1776 and 1778, and first published in 1782 In the fifth 
we find this passage 

Tout est dans un flux continuel sur la terre Rien n’y garde une forme 
constante et arr^t4e, et nos affections qui s’attachent aux choses ext4rieures 
passent et changent n4cessairement comme elles Toujours en avant ou en 
arri4re de nous, elles rappellent le pass4, qui n’est plus, ou pr4viennent 
Pavenir, qui souvent ne doit point 4tre, il n’y a nen 1&. de solide k quoi le 
coeur se puisse attaclier Aussi n^a-t-on gu4re ici-bas que du plaisir qui 
passe; pour le bonbeur qui dure, je doute qu’il y soit connu A peine est il, 
dans nos plus vives jouissances, un instant ofl le coeur puisse v4ritablement 
nous dire J e voudmia que cet instant durdt tou^ours Et comment peut-on 
appeler bonbeur un 4tat fugitif qui nous laisse le coeur inquiet et vide, qui 
nous fait regretter quelque cbose avant, ou d4sirer encoie quelque cbose 
apr^s ? 

Faust’s compact ■with Mephistopheles rims as follows* 

Faust Werd’ icb berubigt ^e micb auf ein Eaulbett legen, 

So sei es gleicb um micb getan » 

Kannst du micb scbmeicbelnd je beliigen, 

Dass icb mir selbst gefallen mag, 

Kannst du micb mit Genuss betrugen, 

Das sei fur micb der letzte Tag» 

Die Wette biet’icb’ 

Mephistopheles Topp’ 

Faust IJnd Scblag auf Scblag » 

Werd’ icb zum Augenblicke sagen; 
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Verweile doch* du bist so schon* 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln scblagen 

I would not venture to claim a direct source m Eousseau^s lines^ 
but the mood expressed is strikingly similar to that of Faust in 
certain of his early speeches and in his conversations with Mephis- 
topheles.^ Here then is a bit of concrete evidence that Eonsseau^s 
appeal to Goethe continued mto his maturity. 

Benj. M. Woodbridge 

Jteed College 


THEEE SOTJECES OF YIGNFS JOURNAL 

The background of Vigny^s reading from 1833 to 1835 included 
three authors whose influence on the French poet may need more 
emphasis. 

Under the date June 20, 1833, we read in the Journal d'un 
poUe firos. — ^L^esclave de N4ron, Ifiros, se tue devant lui pour 
Fencourager k mourir.^^ ^ Yigny^s memory failed him at this point. 
Plutarch, whom he had been reading, relates the incident of firos, 
the slave of Antony.^ There is no record of such an act in con- 
nection with Fero, 

The horizon of Yigny^s reading in 1834 is seen to have been 
further extended by his notes on Joseph de Maistre. Once more 
what appears as an original observation in the Journal is taken 
directly from a book Yigny was absorbing philosophic 

antique renfermait toute la sagesse humaine dans cette maxime 
Souffre et abstiens-toi. ^Avexov Kal dTrexou, sentant que nos plus 

^Possibly the passage from Rousseau may throw some light on the 
much discussed lines 1676 ff ‘‘Was willst du armer Teufel geben?” Faust 
will have none of the known satisfactions which man or devil can offer , his 
IS a never ending quest, in a moment of intense agony of mind he had 
contemplated suicide, he is certain now that Mephisto cannot win the 
wager, but as he had refrained from takmg his own life — 

“Man sehnt sich nach des Lebens Bachen, 

Ach’ nach des Lebens Quelle hin,” 
he resolves to continue his quest, although without any illusion of hope 

^ Conard edition, edited by Baldensperger, 1936, 3^ 266. 

* Ltues, V, 123 Burt & Co 
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fortes mclmations sont Yicieuses et tendent a la destruction de la 
Societ4. La loi chretienne fait de eette victoire continuelle sur nous 
un pr4cepte 6ternel. Done Fmdividu est reconnu partout comme 
ennemi naturel de la Society ® 

Joseph de Maistre had written ^^La philosophic seule avait 
deYin4 depuis longtemps que toute la sagesse de rhomme etait 
renfermee en deux mots Sustine et Abstine (souffre et abstiens-toi 
C^est le fameux ^Avixov koX a'wixov des Stoiciens) . • . elle a fort 
bien compris que les plus fortes inclinations de Fhomme etant 
vicieuses au pomt qu^elles tendent evidemment a la destruction de 
la soci4te, il n^avait pas de plus grand ennemi que lui-m§me. . . . 
Mais la loi chretienne . . fait de Fabstinence en general, ou de la 
victoire habituelle remportee sur nos ddsirs, un precepte capital qui 
doit r4gler toute la vie de Fhomme ” . . . ^ 

The poet^s reflections on Eatalite et Providence ® are mspired 
likewise by Joseph de Maistre.® So are those on ^^le bourreau/^ ^ 
Gravite,” ® and le mal ® 

The author of Stello and Semtude expressed satisfaction on 
reading in 1836 that Goethe ^^fut ennuye des questions de tout le 
monde sur la v6nt6 de Werthei On ne cessait de shnformer a lui 
de ce qu^il renfermait de vrai” He had been reading Dichtung 
und Wahrheit in which Goethe says, denn anstatt dass mir 
Remand uber mem Buchlein, wie es lag, etwas Veibindliches gesagt 
hatte, so wollten sie samtlich ein fur allemal wissen, was denn 
eigentlich an der Sache wahr sei ^ 

C Wesley Bikb 

Fresno State College, 

Fresno, GaUforma 


® Op oit , I, 290 Of tlie same, lacking the Greek, i, 286 

* SovrSes de Saint’PHerslowrg, Premier Entretien 

^Journal, 1834, i, 295 

® Op cit , Premier Entretien 

^ J oumal, 1834, I, 296 Cf Premier Entretien 

® J oumal, 1834, i, 301 Cf J de Maistre, Gamier ed , n, 63 

® Journal, 1834, 1, 306 Cf Premier Entretien, i, 21 

Journal, 1835, 1, 329 The italics are Vigny^s 

Goethes Werke m sechs Banden, Leipsig, Vol 5, pt m, bk 13, p 426. 
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A NOTE ON SHELLEY AND MILTON 

An extended investigation of the sources of Shelley^s poetry has 
convinced the present writer that Shelley^s debt to Milton is greater 
than Professor Havenses book on the influence of Milton would lead 
readers to believe. The following selected list of verbal parallels 
IS not intended to be exhaustive but may be of assistance to any one 
proposing to study the extent of Milton^s influence on Shelley. 

1 Every sight 

And sound from the vast earth and ambient air (Alastor, 68-9) 

This which yeelds or fills 

All space, the ambient Aire wide interfus’d 

Imbracing round this florid Earth {PL, vir, 88-90) 

The phrase occurs also in Southey’s Curse of Kehama (ix, 4) and in 
Young’s Night Thoughts (viii, i, 186) Southey and Milton are 
more likely sources than Young 

2 Divine philosophy {Alastor, 71) 

Divine philosophy (Comus, 475) 

Shelley quotes the lines from Oomus which contain this phrase in his 

review of Godwin’s Mandeville which appeared in Hunt’s JEx- 
amtnei, Dec 28, 1817 (Prose, Julian edition, vi, 221 ) 

3 He eagerly pursues 
Beyond the realms of dream that fleeting shade, 

He overleaps the bounds (Alastor, 205 7) 

But true love never yet 

Was thus constrained, it overleaps all fence (Epips , 397-8) 

Due entrance he disdained, and in contempt 

At one slight bound high overleap’d all bound [P L, iv, 180-81) 

4 Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave (Alastor, 458) 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave (Oomus, 860) 

5 They framed the imperial tent of their great Queen 
Of woven exhalations, underlaid 

With lambent lightning-fire, as may be seen 
A dome of thin and open ivory inlaid 
With crimson silk, cressets from the serene 

Hung there (Witch of Atlas, uni,! 6) 

Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation 

and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave 
The roof was fretted gold 

. . . from the arched roof 
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Pendant by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets fed 
Witb naphtha and asphaltus yielded light 

As from a sky (P L 710-30) 

6 The pinnace, oared by those enchanted wings {Witch, XLV, 7) 
Oaring with rosy feet its silver boat (Revolt of Islam, vii, xxvu, 2) 
The Swan with Arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling proudly, Rowes 
Her state with Oarie feet (PL, vii, 438-40) 

But one may also notice that James Thomson, another of the earlier 
poets with whom Shelley was familiar, should perhaps have a 
claim here 

Swan with oary feet 

Bears forward fierce (Spring, 780-81) 

The boat light-skimming stretched its oary wings (Autumn, 129) 

7 By many a star surrounded pyramid 

Of icy crag cleaving the purple sky (Witch, xxxvin, 6-7) 

Under a star-ypointing Pyramid (On Shalespea? , 4) 

8 All gaunt 
And sanguine beasts her gentle looks made tame 
And every beast of beating heart grew bold, 

Such gentleness and power even to behold, 

The brinded lioness led forth her young 

That she might teach them how they should forego 

Their inborn thirst of death, the pard unstrung 

His sinews at her feet (Witch vi, 4-8, vn, 1-4) 

Hence had the huntress Dian her dred bow 

Fair silver-shafted Queen for ever chaste, 

Wherwith she tam’d the brinded honess 

And spotted mountain pard (Oomus, 440-43) 

Both poets are talking of the power of gentleness and chastity over 
wild beasts 

9 And first the spotted camelopard came, 

And then the wise and fearless elephant. 

Then the sly serpent, m the golden flame 

Of his own volumes intervolved (Witch, yi, 1-4) 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards 
Gambold before them, th’unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth us’d all his might, and wreathd 
His hthe proboscis, close the serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 

His breaded train. (P jj ^ 344-49) 

10 Plotting dark spells and devilish enginery. (Mona Gislome, 107) 
Training his devilish Enginrie (P L, vi, 553) 
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11 Noticed by Professor Havens has been the influence of Milton upon 

Maria O-ishorne (198-99) 

greater none than he, 

Though fallen — and fallen on evil times 

though falPn on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen and evil tongues {PL, m, 25 6) 

An earlier echo of the same line appears in Rosalind and Helen 
(473-74), 

Poverty 

Among the fallen on evil days 

12 Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower ( Adonais, xiv, 3 4 ) 

And singing staitle the dull night 

From his watch-towre in the skies {L* Allegro, 42-43) 

13 The sun comes forth and many reptiles spawn (Adonais, xxrs:, 1) 

Beptile with spawn abundant {PL, vii, 388) 

14 The Fiend, whose name was Legion, Death, Decay, 

Earthquake and Bbght and Want and Madness pale 
Winged and wan diseases, an array 

Numerous as leaves that strew the autumnal gale 

{Revolt Islam, i, xxix, 1 4) 
Till on the beach 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call’d 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranc’d 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa (P L, i, 299-303) 

15 My vision then grew clear and I could see 
Into the mysteries of the universe 

Dizzy as with delight I floated down. 

Winnowing the hghtsome air with langiud plumes 

{Prometheus Unlound, nx, iv, 104 7 ) 
From hence no cloud, or, to obstruct his sight, 

Starr interpos’d, however small he sees 

Earth and the Gard’n of God 

Down thither prone in flight 

He speeds, and through the vast Ethereal Skie 

Sailes between worlds and worlds, with steddie wing 

Now on the polar windes, then with quick Fann 

Winnows the buxom Air {P L , Y, 257-70) 

16 Under the gray beak of some promontory {Rpips, 198) 

Up to some beaked cape of cloud sublime {Witch of Atlas, nv, 3) 

That blows from off each beaked promontory {Lyoidas, 94) 

17 Vegetable fire (Prometheus Unbound, m, iv, 110) 

Vegetable silver (Prometheus Unbound, vr, 283 ) 

Vegetable gold (Paradise Lost, ty, 220) 
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18 Sinks headlong through the aerial golden bght (Ode Liberty, 275) 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ethereal sky (PL, i, 45) 

19 In a favorite figure of Shelley’s, lanthe’s ti esses shade her bosom 

(Queen Mab, i, 43 44), 

Curling like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column 

It IS likely that Shelley had Milton’s Eve in his mind’s eye, for her 
tresses, golden like lanthe’s (P L , iv, 305-7) 

in wanton ringlets wav’d 
As the vine curies her tendrils 

20 Milton’s Eve puts in another appearance in The Sensitive Plant, where 

the lady of the garden is called ‘'an Eve in this Eden” (n, 2) 
and ministers to the flowers much as does Milton’s heroine 
She lifted their heads with her tender hands, 

And sustained them with rods and osier-bands (ii, 37-38) 

Oft stooping to support 

Each Flour of slender stalk, whose head though gay, 

Carnation, Purple, Azure, or aspect with Gold, 

Hung drooping unsustained, them she iipstaies 

Gently with Mirtle band (P L , ix, 427 31) 

An echo from Milton in The Revolt of Islam (Canto i) reqniies a 
more extended explanation. Eeviewmg Shelley’s poems in the 
Examiner^ Leigh Hunt commented as follows on the passage m 
question A magic and obscure circumstance then takes place, the 
result of which is that the woman and the serpent are seen no 
more, but that a cloud opens asunder and a blight and beautiful 
shape, which seems compounded of both, is beheld sitting on a 
throne — a circumstance apparently imitated from Milton.” ^ Hunt 
does not trouble to be more specific but seems to have had in mind 
Satan’s return to Pandemonium in Book x. Like the Serpent of 
Good in Shelley, Satan passes unseen through the assembled throng 
in his Plutonian Hall and ascends his throne. 

Down a wbile 

He sate and round about him saw unseen 

At last as from a cloud his fulgent head 

And shape Starr-bright appeer’d, or brighter, clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 

Was left him (Paradise Lost, x, 47-52) 


’^Bosaminer, Feb 1, 22, and March 1, 1818 Beprinted by Newman I. 
White, The Uneootinguished Hearth See p 118 
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Shelley^s description compares rather favorably {Revolt of Islam, i, 
Ivii). 

The cloud which rested on that cone of flame 
Was cloven, beneath the planet sate a rorin, 

Faiier than tongue can speak or thought may frame, 

The radiance of whose limbs rose like and warm 
Flowed forth, and did with softest light inform 
The shadowy dome, the sculptures and the state 
Of those assembled shapes — ^with clinging charm 
Sinking upon their hearts and mine He sate 
Majestic yet most mild, calm yet compassionate 

Shelley of course is piesenting a good, Milton an evil character 
Yet the scenes are not otherwise dissimilar. A shadowy hall is 
crowded with shapes , over the high throne in the middle hovers an 
apparently empty cloud, in the midst of which the assemblage 
presently becomes aware of a radiant and majestic male form who 
occupies the throne. 

Caulos Bakee 

Princeton University 


EEFEEENCES TO THE DEAMA IN THE MILDMAY DIARY 

There are a number of references to the theatre in the diary and 
accounts book of Sir Humphrey Mildmay for the years 1633-1652.^ 
Mildmay, a country gentleman whose principal estate was at Dan- 
bury in Essex, spent much of his time in London and was a fre- 
quent playgoer in the years before the Civil Wars. The diary 
entries are brief and contain very little comment upon the per- 
formances, beyond an occasional observation such as a base play/^ 
or a pretty comedy.” All too frequently the name of the play is 
omitted. The dianst^s expenses” at a play (never itemized) 
were usually about one shilling and sixpence, but ranged from 
sixpence to as much as seven shillings and sixpence when his wife 
was with him. The theatres visited include the Cockpit, the Globe, 
the Eed Bull, and especially the Blackfriars. 

Only one of Shakespeare’s plays is mentioned, and that is Othello 

^ Harleian MSS No 454, British Museum The writer is preparing for 
publication an annotated edition of the manuscript from a filmed copy in 
the possession of the Yale University library. 
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(“The Moor of Venice which Mildmay saw at the Blackfriars, 
May 6, 1685. The other plays which can be identified are, with 
the dates attended, as follows Ralph Mabbe’s The Spanish Bawd, 
May 18, 1632, Fletcher and Massmger^s Rollo, at the Globe, May 
23, 1633,2 Davenant^s The Wits, at the Blacldriars, January 22, 
1633-4,® Eletcher^s The Pastoral, February 7, 1633-4,^ Lasander 
and Calista^ (“being a poem’^), May 21, 1634, Davenant^s Love 
and Honor, December 12, 1634,® Fletcher^s The Elder Brother, 
at the Blackfriars, April 25, 1635 , Shirley^s The Lady of Pleasure 
(a “rare play^^), December 8, 1635,’' and Fletcher^s The Mad 
Lover,^ May 21, 1639. Another dramatic allusion may be contained 
in the entry for Sunday, April 3, 1634 “After supper to the 
Spaniards Discipline,^^ No play by this title has been discovered, 
but it IS conceivable that the reference is to Dekker^s tragedy The 
Spanish Soldier (or The Noble Spanish Soldier) which was en- 
tered on the books of the Stationers^ Company in 1631 and 1633 
and was prmted in 1634.® “ Cataline (presumably Ben Jonson^s 
Gatilme's Conspiracy) Mildmay saw acted at court, Sunday, 
November 9, 1634. 

®It was performed at court by tbe King’s Men in Januaiy, 1637 Fleay, 
Chronicle Eistory of the London Stage, p 349 
® The play was licensed only three days before (January 19) J Q 
Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Eenry Eerl^ert, p 35 
*It was performed at the Cockpit in court by the King’s Players on 
April 8 following Eleay, op cit 317 
® According to Fleay this play, by Fletcher and Massinger, was based 
upon Daudiguier’s Lysandre et Galiste, was licensed as Oleander, and was 
also called The Lovers* Progress Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the 
English Drama, i, 219-20 Oleander was licensed by Herbert, May 7, 1634, 
and IS reported to have been performed before the Queen at Blackfriars 
on May 13, 1634 Adams, op (M , pp 27, 35, 65 The diary entry indicates 
that the title of the French original was holding its own 
® Licensed on November 20 preceding Adams, op cit , p 36 
^ Licensed on October 15 preceding llid , p 37 

® Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, i, 207 It is 
listed among plays acted by the King’s Company, 1660-1662 Adams, op 
cit , p 117 Possibly it IS the same as The Bridegroom and the Madman, 
ascribed to Fletcher or Beaumont and Fletcher, and included in the King’s 
Men’s repertory of 1641 O M Sibley, The Lost Plays and Masques, 
1500-mn, p 18 

® Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, i, 128 J 0 
Halliwell-Phillips, Dictionary of Old English Plays, pp 234-5 Fleay 
identified this play with Dekker’s The Spanish Pig Of also Sibley, op cit , 
p 150 
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The masque The Triumph of Peace by Shirley and Inigo Jones 
was performed twice in the month of February, 1633-4 The testi- 
mony of the diary helps to fix the exact dates of these perform- 
ances, concerning which conflicting statements have persisted 
Bulstrode Whitelock gives the date of the first exhibition, which 
took place at the Banqueting House, Whitehall, as Candlemas 
night, that is February 2 A letter of February 14 from Eobert 
Eeade to Thomas Windebank names the J^ih Mildmay, how- 
ever, records that he saw the masque on the night of February 8, 
and this date is affirmed by Fleay,^^ who apparently used the diary 
as an unacknowledged source The masque was repeated, at the 
king^s request, in Merchant Taylors^ Hall, on February IS, accord- 
ing to the diary, and this date is substantiated by Eobert Headers 
letter cited above Fleay places the date of the second performance 
on Tuesday, February 11,^® probably because he misread the diary 
entry for February 13 as February 11 He could easily have made 
this mistake because there are no entries for the 11th and 12th. 

Philip L. Ealph 

Butgers Umversity 


MILTON^S ENGLISH AGAIN 

Despite the lack of a careful study of Milton^s English, many 
scholars and critics have spoken m definite terms of its large bor- 
rowed element. Typical is the view expressed by Leonard Welstead 
in his Dissertation Concerning the Perfection of the English Lan- 
guage (1724) He speaks of ^^an uncouth unnatural jargon like 
the phrase and style of Milton, which is a second Babel, or confusion 
of languages.^^ ^ 

Whitelock, Memorials of the English Affavrs, i, 56 60 
Calendar of State Farters, Domestic, 1683-4, P 464 
Chronicle History of the London Stage, p 318. 

^^Ihid,^ 318 

^Worhs (London, 1787), p 123 For other similar statements see Addi- 
son, Spectator number 297 (Feb 9, 1712) , Samuel Johnson, Lives of The 
Poets, a B Hill edition (Oxford, 1905), i, 189-191, Max Schlicht, The 
Influence of Latin and Q-reeh on Milton^ s Yocabulary, Rostock University 
diss (1873), p 4, R. I) Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry 
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The confusion lesulting when generalizations about an author^s 
use of native and borrowed vocabulaiy are not based upon a care- 
ful, thorough investigation is nowhere more clearly illustrated than 
by the generalizations about Chaucer^s diction. Until the publica- 
tion of Joseph Mersand^s etymological study ^ of every word Chau- 
cer used, we had no exact statement of the native and borrowed 
element in Chaueer^s vocabulary, though many Chaucerians had 
expressed views on the sub 3 ect That a similar confusion may 
exist in the traditional view of Milton^s vocabulary, and that the 
greater part of Milton^s vocabulary may be native in origin, has 
been suggested by Professor G C Taylor in his study of the words 
in Lycidas ^ It is my purpose here further to refute the pre- 
vailing notion of the alien quality of Milton^s words by submit- 
ting the results obtained from a vocabulary study of L’ Allegro,” 
and to comment briefly upon the method of pursuing such a studv 


I. 

Allegro” is a poem which contains 495 different words, 
338 of the words are of native origin, 157 of foreign The vocabu- 
lary of the poem is therefore 68 per cent native. A more signifi- 
cant fact revealed by this study is that all but 12 of the 495 words 
used appear in Middle English If we consider as native any word 
in use before 1500, only approximately 2% percent of the total 
vocabulary of Allegro ” is borrowed This result is quite dif- 
ferent from the figures cited by Marsh,® Masson,® and Hanford 
When we consider it with the result obtained by Professor Taylor,® 
we see the possibility that the traditional view of Milton^s vocabu- 
lary is erroneous 

( Camtadge, 1922), p 66, J H Hanford, M%lton Handbook (New York, 
1939), p 294 

^ OhauGef^s Romance Yocabnlary (Brooklyn, New York The Comet 
Press, 1937) 

® Notes and Quemes, Jan 27, 1940, pp 56 7 

^This figure does not include proper names (18), prepositions (16), 
conjunctions (7), and articles (2) 

®G P March, Lectures on the SJnghsh Language^ fourth edition (New 
York, 1862), p 124 Masson and Hanford simply reproduce Marshes 
figures 

® David Masson, The Poetical Works of John Milton (New York, 1893), 
m, 151-7 

’ Bupra, n 1 « Op. cit , p 57 
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The words not found in Middle English are 


admit 

invite 

antique 

perhaps 

cynosure 

quips 

ebon 

regained 

frolic 

rouse “ 

horrid 

secure 


IL 

Marsh pointed out that there are two fundamentally different 
methods of conducting a study to determine the elements of an 
author^s vocabulary (1) by examming the words at rest/^ that is^ 
by counting each different word only once and by disregarding the 
number of times any given word is used, and (2) by examining 
the words in action/^ that is^ by taking mto account the numbei 
of times every word is used® The composition of the English 
language makes it necessary to combine these two methods in 
arriving at a true evaluation of any literary vocabulary, since, 
although the borrowed elements in English form approximately 
two-thirds of the whole vocabulary, the native element is the frame- 
work. It IS only natural, therefore, that when the words, as found 
in a dictionary or concoi dance, are examined with no regard to the 
relative frequency of use, the borrowed percentage becomes much 
larger than when frequency is considered. As Trench said in 
1865 

The Anglo-Saxon is not so much, as I have just called it, one element of 
the English language, as the foundation of it, the basis All its joints, 
its whole articulation, its sinews and its ligaments, the great body of arti 
cles, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together and bind the larger into sen- 
tences, these, not to speak of the grammatical structure of the language, are 
exclusively Saxon The Latin may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of 
goodly and polished hewn stones to the spiritual building, but the mortar, 
with all that holds and binds these together, and constitutes them into a 
house, IS Saxon throughout 

Behind this patriotic assertion lies a partial explanation for the 
over-emphasis on the borrowed element, chiefly Latin, of Milton s 

ctt, pp 118 ff See also B 0 Trench, English Past and Present 
(New York, 1856), p 27 
Op oit , p 27 
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diction , for the investigations have been made of his language at 
rest^^ with no consideration of the more impoitant function of 
the native words in his language in action 

Marshes theory of vocabulaiy study was excellent, he empha- 
sized the importance of both approaches and the great danger of 
drawing conclusions from an investigation of portions of a given 
author^s writings His method of presenting his findings, how- 
ever, has resulted in a misinterpretation by later scholar s.^^ We 
have seen that there is a wide divergence between the prevailing 
opinion of the elements of Milton’s vocabulary and the results 
obtained by careful investigation, and it is evident that a thorough, 
scientific study of his language is needed to provide us with definite 
facts 

Applied to L’ Allegro,” Marsh’s method yields significant re- 
sults. Here Milton’s language " at rest,” as we have seen, is 68 
per cent native. That ^^in action,” however, is 75 per cent na- 
tive If we include proper names, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
articles, moreover, the vocabulary ^^in action” is 81 per cent 
native.^® 

E, M. Lumiansky 

University of North Carolina 


EAUSE AND SLAVES IN KING LEAR 

1. In II, iv, 75-77,^ the mocking fool, who has just given Kent 
his counsel of time-servmg, turns his advice into a jibe. When a 

Marsh found the native element of Milton’s poetic vocabulary at 
rest ” to be 33 per cent, and that of the L’ Allegro ” vocabulary “ in 
action” 90 per cent, but gave no figure for the total vocabulary “in 
action ” or the “ L’ Allegro ” vocabulary “ at rest ” It is interesting to 
note that his figures on Chaucer’s diction were similarly misunderstood by 
later Chaucerians (See Mersand, op cii , pp 22-7) 

^®The vocabulary “in action” includes 647 words, 486 native, 161 bor- 
rowed Proper names (18), prepositions (114), conjunctions (71), and 
articles (70) are excluded 

^^Here the vocabulary “in action” includes 920 words, 741 native, 179 
borrowed Since March presumably included proper names, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles, his 90 per cent native element (see above, n 
11) IS to be compared with the 81 per cent found here 
^ The lineation of the Arden Edition is used 
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Wise man gives thee better counsel/^ he says^ give me mme again 
I would hanse none but knaves follow it, smce a fool gives it 
Hause is the reading of the Folio, and editors have united to 
reject it as a mere mistake for haue* Despite this consensus of 
opinion, hoAise seems almost certainly correct. It is derived from 
OE halsmUy by the development of a diphthong before I plus a 
consonant, and by the subsequent loss of Z, and both NED, and 
Wright^s Dialect Dictionary oflEei evidence which mdicates that the 
form IS genuine ^ The meaning, of course, is to adjure or tcu 
beseech.^^ 

The only possible objection to hause must be based on a general 
theory of the relations between the Quartos and the Folio, and at 
piesent there is a great deal that could be said to prove the 
superiority not of the Quartos, only the first of which has any real 
value, but of the Folio. Even if the wildly improbable should 
occur and the first Quarto should be accepted as the primary 
source, there would still remain the fact that hause is far the more 
difficult reading Housman^s acid warning not to neglect inferior 
sources must be remembered , and often an elementary knowledge of 
linguistic history and a proper reverence for the more difficult 
variants will be more valuable than complicated theories. 

In IV, 1 , 68-70, Gloucester calls upon the gods 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly . 

Slaves has given some difficulty. It is the Folio reading, and has 
usually been preferred to Quarto stands^ though some editors have 
accepted stands in some such sense as ^^opposes,^^ "withstands'^ 
The meaning of slaves, however, is not quite clear. Most often it 
has been interpreted to mean enslaves,^' treats as a slave , but 
Warburton's tentative emendation, braves, long ago suggested that 
this interpretation is not wholly satisfactory An entirely different 
solution seems easier and more probable, if slaves be related to OE 
sl^fan, NE sleave, which NED, glosses " to cleave, split, rend, tear 
apart." ^ Shakespeare pronounced the word with a long for 

2 Wyld, Bhort History of English, §§ 218, 284 (3) , see EBB s v Halse 
2 BED slvoe, V 1, might also be compared 
*Wyld, §232 

3 
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which sound an occasional spelling was a/ and a definite parallel is 
found in NJSD , which lists slave^ r 2, as a rare and obsolete verb, 
meaning ‘^^to tear away or spliV^ and quotes two instances dated 
1523 

James Sledd 

Umversit^/ of Texas 


ON SIX OLD-ICELANDIC WOEDS 

In a recent reading of the desciiption of twelfth-century Eome 
in the itinerary, or better pilgrim-diary of Nikolas, abbot of the 
Benedictine monastery at Munka)?vera (By^af^artJar sysla), Iceland,^ 
I have noticed five words used in senses not adequately analysed in 
the dictionaries and a sixth word which I do not understand 

I borg f suburb ” 

The passage in Kalund (18, IS-l?) runs Vestr fra boiginm er 
Pals Xvrlcm, par er munclifi ok borg urn utan, er gongr or Roma 
^^To the west of the city (of Eome) is the church of S Paolo 
(fuori), where there is a monastery, and out around a suburb^ 
which extends out from Eome” Now, the borg out around the 
basilica of S Lorenzo and adjacent monastery is (was) specifically 
the submb of lohannipolis,^ and there can be no reasonable doubt 

«Wyld, § 232 1 (c). 

^Ed E C Werlauff, Bymbolae ad Geograpinam Medn ex Monu- 
menUs islandtcis (Copenhagen, 1821), pp 22-4, Latin translation parallel 
to the Icelandic text This edition is cited in the dictionaries as " Symb ” 
More recently we have the edition of Kristian K3.1und in Alfrce&i islenzh i 
(Copenhagen, 1908), 17-19, with his Danish translation of the same in 
Aarh^ger f nordish Olyhynd%ghed og Exstorxe, 3d ser, ni (Copenhagen, 
1913), 57 59, for the identification of places and monninents Kfllnnd is 
much indebted to WerlauJff and to Paul Riant, ExpH%Uons et Phlermages 
des Scandinaves en Terre Sa%nte au temps des Orotsades (Pans, 1865), 
pp 81-89 In the following notes I cite from KMund's edition 

For further details about NikolAs and his pilgrim-diary see Magoun, 

The Rome of Two Northern Pilgrims Archbishop Sigeric of Canterbury 
and Abbot NikoUs of Munka>vera,” Ha/rvard Theological Beview, xxxiii, 
October 1940 

« On the great monastery and the lorgo or Christian settlement, guarded 
against Saracen raids by a redoubt built by Pope John VIII m 880 and 
hence known as lohanmpolis (Giovannipolis), see Mariano Armellmi, Le 
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that Nikolas is here using lorg in just this sense (vs horg used 
for the city of Eome in the same sentence quoted above) , 
cp Ital lorgo^ and Borgo as a district or region of Eome, The 
modern language would, I take it, prefer utborg, which in earlier 
times meant outer-fortifications of the like Werlauff^s cum 
arce (p 23), i e ^^with a citadel is probably not right here, nor 
is Kalund^s lorg (Aarh0ger 58) , for a Latin translation, burgum, 
or perhaps suhurb%um^ would be the word, for Danish, certainly 
Forstad 

II dagr (enn dttandi dagr Jola), octave (of Christmas) 

The passage in Kalund (17, 27 — 18, 1) runs as follows : par skal 
pdfi messo syngia enn vivi dag Jola There (in S Lorenzo fuon) 
the pope must sing mass on the octave of Christmas (December 
31st) This IS rightly translated into Latin (Werlauff 22 octavo 
Natahhorum die) ^ and mto Danish {Aarb0ger 57 ottende dag i 
jul) , in all dictionaries, however, especially English — Icelandic, 
the definition octave (of a Christian feast) should be entered 
(e g in Cleasby — Vigfiisson under dagr 3y) since this is not 
only the orthodox but also the only possible modern English render- 
ing of the ecclesiastical Latm octava (dies) or in octavis in this 
same sense (see NFJD , under octave sb,, 1). 

III. Jeer n. (guUker), (gold) reliquary^" 

The passage in Kalund (17, 23-4) runs as follows oTe margir 
aSrir helgir domar vardir i eino gullJeeri miclo and many other 
relics (are) preserved in a large gold reliquary.^' The renderings 
'' golden vesser^ of Cleasby-Yigfdsson and ^'guldkar” of Egils- 
son — Jonsson will not do; for Jeer is here certainly used in the 
specifically ecclesiastical sense of reliquary (med Lat reliquanum, 
not Werlauff 22 magna vase aureo, nor Aarb0ger 57 glasMrf). 
The modem language would, I suppose, render this by gullsJcrm n 

lY wZl obelisk” 

The passage in Kfilund (19, 4) runs FHrs ndl er hid uh fynr 
vestan St Peter^s Obelisk is nearby outside to the west (of the 

Chhese d% Roma dal $ecolo IV al XIX (2d ed, Rome, 1891), pp 930-31 
and Cliristian Hulsen, he Ghiese dif Roma nel Medw Wvo { Florence, 1927), 
p 325, § 30 

» Dies m the sense of a « fixed or " set day ’’ is preferably feminine 
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east-end of old St Peter^s) The use of a word foi needle 
(here ndl) for obelisk’^ is familiar in many languages and, ap- 
plied to this veiy monument, is for example found in Tievisa’s 
translation of Higden^s Polychronicon seynte Peters nedle^^ 
{NED , under needle sb , ii 6 a, 1387) Both the Icelandic and 
Middle-English renderings leflect pilgiim translations of Aguglia d% 
s Pietro, wheie aguglia^ as in modem Italian, means needle, also 
obelisk (along side of Ital obelwco) In Nikolases day this 
obelisk, brought by Caligula from Heliopolis in Lower Egypt and 
now located in the Piazza di s Pietro, was on the south side of the 
old basilica, 3 ust west of the round side-chapel of St Andrew, that 
IS, pretty well up towards the west-end and hence "^^west^^ 
vestan) of the mam entrances at the east-end On this old location 
see Hans Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom (2nd ed , Beilin, 
1927), p 175, 311 and PI 13/, and for the obelisk itself the 
Enciclopedm 'italiana, Vol xxv, PI 15 facing p 100 The modern 
language must, I suppose, use (egypzl) steinsula 

V umshurdr m ^^piepuce^^ 

The passage in Kalund (17, 22) runs par er umshurdr Chnsti 
“there (in St John Lateian) is ChrisPs piepuce,^^ the lattei object 
being included in a list of relics Werlauff 22 hic prseputium 
Ohristi has it right, in other words he understood circumcmo in the 
familiar med Lat concrete sense of “foreskin/^ Aarb0ger 57 
dser er Chrish omsheenng is, except to the cognoscenti, nonsense 
The modern language would doubtless here prefer yfirhud, Danish 
ForJhud 

VI blaungaz^ 

The passage m Kalund (16, 3) runs oh saurgaz hon {Tar a) 
alldri ne blaungaz “ and it (the Taro) is never polluted and is not 
roiled('^) WerlaufiE 19 renders blaungaz by miscetur^ Kalund in 
Aarb0ger 57 by blandes This is all very likely right, but what is 
the verb blaunga^ To suggest that we have here a palaeographic 
distortion of blandaz would, of course, be the sheerest guesswork, 
Saurga is, of course, a straightforward derivative from saungr ad] 
“ filthy “polluted,^^ 

E P Magouk, Jk 

Harvard University 
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GOTHIC pis piz-ei,-uhj his hiz-uh^ anpans anpanz-uhj etc 

Since the -z- in piz~ei does not correspond to North and West 
6ic. -5 (ON pes{s)f OE pceSs OS theSy OHG des)y Goth p%z~ must 
be explained either as phonetically correct (< ^pezo) or as due to 
the leveling of -s- {pis < "^peso) in favor of the phonetically cor- 
rect medial z in the other forms of the paradigm 

Van Helten ^ attempts to explam this discrepancy between Goth. 
-z- and North-West Gic -s as due to a difference of accentuation in 
PGic , -iz < ’*-eso and -es < "^-esso with s from the dat. sing, 
ending *-esino The -ss in ON pess he considers as a survival of 
*-esso The mam objection to van Helten’s hypothesis is that it 
separates the Gothic from the North-West Gic. m regard to s z 
which elsewhere is parallel in the pronominal forms Furthermore, 
ON pess most l±ely represents a later analogical form/ since it is 
not in keeping with the corresponding forms with -a in West Gic. 

Prokosch considers the -s in the Goth simplex pis ^ as original 
(“North-West Gic. -s), but believes that in the compounds^ 
piz-eiy -uh this $ became z because the enclitic particles -ei -vh 
originally bore the chief stress Prokosch^s theory does away with 
the mam objection to van Helten% but it is highly problematical 
whether the enclitic particles -ei -uh originally bore the chief stress 
Grk ovTo&t speaks for Prokosch^s theory, but the derivation of -uh is 
still doubtful If -uh goes back to "^-unh (Lat quic-umque) with 
zero grade of n of the negative particle na, this does not speak for 
an original stress upon -uh 

In view of these objections to the arguments in favor of Goth 
-z- m piz-ei as phonetically correct I venture to advance the 
analogical argument, 

I believe the analogy was not between s z alone but between s z 
as contained m the root syllable pis- piz- which was identical in 
form except for s . z. The form, e g , pauz-ei would have been less 

^PBB 34,105, Fussn 1, 36, 435 6, IF 26,lT4fif 

**Van Helten {PBB 34, 105, Fussn 1) admits that the -ss m ON pess 
may be in part due to analogy ss konnte bier z t auf nachbildung 

beruhen nach petrrar etc neben pevra/r etc ” 

Gomparattve Germanic Grammar, Linguistic Society of America, 
Philadelphia 1939 § 93, 3, p 269 

* Op cit , § 79, 3, p 234 
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likely to mflueiice "'pis-ei because of the discrepancy between pm- 
and p%s-‘. 

In the following table of the simplex forms I assume Goth 
pis (< ^peso) to be on a level with the conesponding North-West 
Gie. forms with. -5. 

pis piz- {-z > -r in Noith-West Gic 

A. pis (1) Gen. sing, mase-nent. Goth, pis ^01^ P^s{s)^ OE 
pmSy OS thes, OHG des, 

B piz- (1) Gen sing fern Goth piz-ds^O'N peir-ar, OE 
p^r-By OS ther-a^ OHG der-a (2) Dat. smg fern Goth piz-ai^ 
ON peiT-e, OE pm-e^ OS ther-u^ OHG der-u (3) Gen plnr. 
masc-nent. Goth piz-e^O'S peir-d, OE par-a, OS tlier-o, OHG 
der-o (4) Gen plnr. fern Goth piz-6 = ON peit-a, OE par-a^ OS 
ther-O} OHG der-o 

There occurs in the Goth paradigm only one case of phonetically 
correct pis over against four cases of phonetically correct piz-. 
Now, when the -s in pis became medial in the compounds '^pis-ei, 
-uh, the -5- was leveled to -z- after the pattern of medial z which 
occurred everywhere else in the paradigm (i e., "^pis-ei, -uh > piz- 
e% -uh after the pattern of piz-ds, -an, -e, -o with or without the 
suJExes -e^. -u7t). The analogical -z- in piz-uh was then transferred 
to the pronominal forms hiz-uh, anpanz-uh, etc. 

The analogical argument has two points in its favor* (1) It 
preserves an originally parallel phonetic status oi s z between 
Gothic and North-West Gic , (2) the leveling results m a uniform 
medial spirant in keeping with the uniform medial spirant $ (z) m 
the nommal stems (cf. ag%s-is,-(h,riqiz-is,-cC) and in the verbal 
system (cf. Tciusan, Team Icusum, Tcusans). The preservation of a 
uniform medial a m the nominal es/o5-stems is phonetically cor- 
rect,®* but the example of a uniform medial spirant throughout the 
paradigm could lead to analogical leveling wherever the spirant 
was both voiced and unvoiced in the paradigm. In the verbal 
forms Tcusum* Tcusms the ongmal -s- did not become -z- (according 
to Yerner’s Law) because the example ® of 5 in the present and in 
the preterite singular system either prevented Yerner^s Law from 
operating or resulted in levelmg its effect after it had operated. In 

® The ITorth-West Oic forms are put on a level with Gothic only insofar 
as s sf{r) IS concerned 

®»Due to Thurneysen's law of dissimilation in unaccented syllables. 

® Cf. I^rokosch, op evt , § 20, h, p 63 
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the pronominal pis Verner^s Law had already operated, 

and a leveling of 5 to ; 2 ; in the pronominal system is no more sur- 
prising than the leveling oi z to s in the verbal system 

Against ^piS‘Uh > piz-uh objection may be raised that an 
original 5 is otherwise always preserved ^ in medial position But 
in such cases ® there was no medial z in the paradigm^ as in the 
case of piz-oSy etc., whereby leveling of s to 2 : could take 

place If original -z- could through analogy vary with -s- (cf. 
biumdz-up-pan, Phil. 22 hidjands-up-pan, Matth. vi, 7, with -5 
after the pattern of final ^z > -s in Ud^ands), there is no reason 
why original -5- could not have been analogically displaced by -z- 
(j^pis-uh > pvz-uh after the pattern of the phonetically correct 
piz-ioTmB>) In the latter case, leveling (in favor of piz~) took 
place because elsewhere in the paradigm phonetically correct piz- 
occurred In the former case, -z- varied with -s- because the 
analogy was confined to the nom sing case hdjand-s {-z-) 

The argument in favor of analogical leveling of ^pis-e'ij -uh > 
piz-ei, -uJi does not disprove the phonetic theories, but it deserves 
a reconsideration, for it is m accord with a definitely established 
Goth, trend to preserve a uniform medial spirant throughout the 
paradigm, whereas the hypothesis (van Helten) ® < "^pezo is a 
mere assumption in order to account for the -z- m piz-ei, -uh and at 
variance with ITorth-West Gic, - 5 . 

Albert Morey Sttjbtevant 

University of Kamos 


A FOUETEEFTH CENTTJEY SCEIBE 

The degree to which Adam Scriveyne and his fellows may have 
warranted Chaucerian strictures on their " negligence and rape is 
suggested by a passage in MS Hm 903 in the Huntington Li- 
brary.^ The scribe was copymg the Manuel des Pechiez ^ and had 
written line 9541 when he reached the bottom of column two, 

Cf Streitberg, IF 18, 392 

® Cf was-uh w^suwiy muffuts-u maguts^ swws-ow suns 
® Scholars who consider the -s in p%s as original {p%s<,*peso) are 
Kluge, Urg&rm, p §236, Prokosch, op p 269 Streitherg {aot 
Elemmtarh 5-6, § 114) evidently considers the -a as secondary (< for 
under the category Got s = urgerm z he places anparis anpo/nz-uh 
^ Formerly at Evenngham Park, the manuscript was purchased for the 
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folio 52^. Line 9540 ends with " peche/^ and when he turned the 
leaf, his eye lit on another peche ” in the mamiscript he was copy- 
ing, seven lines above, at line 9535. He thus copied lines 9535-9541 


twice. 

The differences aie suggestive 



Fol col 2 

Fol col 1 

9535 

de pechie^ 

de^ peche 3 

9536 

(omitted) 

chatif (printed text has li) 

9537 

le regardait 

lui regardoit 

9638 

Et vait 

E veait 

9539 

le ad 

lui aed 

9540 

fut 

fust 

9541 

Lautre 

Lautre 


In addition to the omission, or the addition, of a word, an error 
which might occur anywhere, one might notice that in the course of 
seven lines the scribe employed spellings for nine words varying 
sufficiently so that many scholars would assume that the differences 
in spelling represented some difference in language How much our 
scribe altered his copy, we cannot know, but he was so inconsistent 
in his practice that he wrote de pechxe^ and de^ peche^, le regardmt 
and Im regardoitj although he had the same copy for both versions, 
and presumably produced his two copies within a few minutes of 
each other. Surely such copymg goes beyond negligence , one 
wonders if it is what Chaucer called ^^rape^^ The scribe must 
have felt no compulsion to reproduce exactly what he saw before 
him, and unless he was mixing forms very indiscriminately, he was 
not substituting spellings which represented his own pronunciation 
for spellings which represented a different dialect in his copy 

Library in 1925 See Seymour de Ricci, Census of the Med%eval and Renais- 
sance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (New York, 1935), 
I, 77, William H Robinson, Catalogue 'Number 12 (London, 1925), No 
384, First Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts 
(London, 1874), p 45b It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to tbe Library and to its officials, especially to Colonel E B Haselden, 
who had notes on the manuscript prepared for me when I was in Europe, 
and to Mr H 0 Schultz, Curator of Manuscripts, who assisted me in 
difficult passages with the Librar/s ultra-violet equipment 
2 Frederick J Furnivall, Robert of Brunners Eandlyng Synnef' A D 
ISOSj with those Parts of the Anglo-French Treatise on which it was 
founded j William of Wadington^s Manuel des Pechie^^^ {BETS, o s 119, 

123, 1901-3) , ) Roberd of Brunners Handlyng Bynne with the French 

Treatise on which it is founded, le Manuel des Pechiez by William of 
Wadmgton (London, 1862) I will cite the line numbering an the later 
edition 
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The scribe cannot be excused on the ground that he was an inex- 
perienced amateur In the sixteenth century the manuscript was in 
the possession of St Mary^s at York, ® it had been executed in 
the fourteenth century, perhaps toward the middle, and during the 
first week of some August, fourteen shillings and eleven pence were 
paid for it^ We should assume from this fact that the book was 
copied by a professional scribe, and the appearance of the book 
itself corroborates the assumption The hand is far from scrupulous, 
but it is even and clear It changes but little throughout the 
manuscript, it appears to be the rapid, steady, somewhat careless 
hand of a practiced scribe doing a commercial and not very par- 
ticular 30b The pages have guide lines, but the scribe did not feel 
the need of ruling There aie simple mitials, dashed with red and 
blue, and many pages have indications of the contents, often under- 
lined in red Marginal abbreviations indicate tales and the favorite 
monkish subjects. In short, the manusciipt, as a piece of book- 
making, IS apparently like thousands of others that emanated from 
commercial or monastic scriptoria.® 

Chaelton Laibd 

University of Idaho ^ S B 


®An inscription on fol 1^ reads, 'Hiber monastem beate mane Ebora 
censis emptus per fiairem Clementem Wartliwyk qui Alienauit Anathema ” 
*■ An inscription on fol 67^ reads as follows “ ex pensis augusti prima 
septi mana X1113 s xj d 

® There are many erasures and corrections in the manuscript, but for 
innately these do not affect the repeated lines There are also a number 
of notes in Latin, French, and English in later hands One of these records 
a prayer in English that seems not previously to have been printed 
God almyghtfull 
saue al rightffull 
Wys alle willeffull 
help all nedfull 
Gladde alle sorufull 

haf mercy Of alle synnefull (fol 139^, col 2) 

Captain Haselden estimates the script c 1425, a date which agrees with 
the apparent testimony of the language I have re-ahgned the verse as I 
suppose it should read, in HM 903 it appears as follows 
God almyghtfull saue al rightffull 
Wys alle willeffull help all nedfull 
Gladde alle sorufull haf mercy 
Of alle synnefull 
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A NOTE ON SIR GAWAIN 1795 

The writer is at present busy with the tesk of pieparing the 
glossary for an edition of Sir Gdwain and the Gieeti Knight'^ In 
that task he has owed much to the kindness and long-siiftenng of 
colleagues at his own and other universities - Having received so 
ranch kindness, it wonld seem incumbent upon him that every so 
often he should (quite literally speaking) ' unlock his woiddioard ^ 
for the benefit of other etymologists and the betterment of his own 
work. Hence this brief note. 

Line 1795 — may bot mourne upon molde, as may J>at much lovyes. 

The word may (3nd may of the line) is geneially rendered 
^ maiden, virgin ^ in ME literature (NED, s v ?naysb^) Deriva- 
tion from OB poetic f , ^ kinswoman ’ is probable ( See H C 
Wyld, Universal Diet , N. Y., 1932) ® NED notes that the word 
Mmg often occurs m OB with the sense ^ woman, ^ and I believe the 
poet so uses it here BercilaVs lady is neither ^ maiden^ nor 
^ virgin ’ ^ His use of the word with this sense is some indication, 
even though slight, of the survival of the OE poetic vocabulary in 
the N. West Midlands, and hence ot the vitality of the alliteiative 
tradition in that region. 

Hbney L Savage 

Prmceton Vmversity 


^ Prof R J Menner of Yale, tlie editor of Punty, had at one time the 
intention of continuing his study of the unknown poet of the W Midlands 
by an edition of fiftr Qaw He has very kindly turned over the material he 
has collected and prepared for that edition to the writer 

® To the following I am particularly obliged and take occasion now to 
express "anticipatory’ thanks Professors E 0 Armstrong, H H Bender, 
A Elsasser of Princeton, F S Cawley of Harvard, Kemp Malone and S 
Einarsson of Johns Hopkins, Harold Whitehall of Wisconsin, Karl Young 
of Yale 

® The most recent editors of Q-awain gloss may as " woman, ^ but do 
not discuss the word 

^ The poet uses the word in Pearl 435 and 961 in the sense given in OTB 
in one case to refer to the spotless purity of the Virgin, in the other to the 
unmarried innocence of the Pearl maiden-^ei one is both Maid and Mother, 
and the other a bride of the Lamb 
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TWO NOTES ON BEOWULF 

1. on stefn shgon (1. 21^) 

No editor seems to have suggested that this phrase means es- 
sentially anything more than “ went on board However, m the 
light of our knowledge of the structure and use of early Scandina- 
vian ships it seems more than likely that the poet meant not only 
that ^Hhe warriors went on board eagerly {Beornas gea/rwe on 
stefn sUgon)y but that they took their places literally in the 
prow/^ or on the forecastle Vessels of this period were equipped 
with raised decks at both the forward and after ends, the latter 
being the part of the ship where the commander and his helmsman 
had their stations, the former being occupied by a picked band of the 
ship^s most trusted warriors (ON stnfnrhuar, forecastle men^^). 
This raised forecastle itself came to be called Stefn^ the term not 
being reserved to the stem of the ship alone Since the voyage 
here described was made under sail no men were needed at the 
rowing benches, and it is possible that an even larger number than 
otherwise stood gearwe on the ship^s forecastle See Joh Hoops ed., 
Beallexikon der germamschen Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1911- 
1919, art. by W. Vogel Schiff,^^ pp 112-3, and Eirikr Magmisson, 
Notes on Shipbuilding and Nautical Terms of Old m the North,^^ 
Scigd Boole of the V%lcvng Club (London, 1905), pp. 233-4:. 

2. wudu bundenne (1 216) 

Bundenne has heietofore been interpreted as merely meaning 
joined,^^ well joined or somethmg similar, Schuckmg going so 
far as to suggest eisengeschlagen ” In view of the fact that 
bundenne stands alone and unqualified, it is almost certain that 
this word must apply to the bound, i. e. tied up ” or laced, 
structure known to have existed in North-Germanic and Scandina- 
vian vessels during a period extendmg at least from the fourth to 
the tenth centuries. In this type of construction each plank of 
the ship^s hull was worked from a thick piece of timber so that 
when it was whittled down to the correct thickness, at each frame- 
station two knobs, one above the other, were left projecting from 
the plank. These were drilled with holes that lay side by side with 
corresponding holes in the frame when the plank was bent to its 
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coirect position, and through them Imen cord, small tree roots, or 
some equally serviceable binding was passed in order to secure the 
planking to the frames Bundenne seems only the most natural, 
perhaps mevitable epithet for a ship built in this manuoi. 

It IS further possible that iundenstefna (1 1910), which has so 
much puzzled the editors, may be best explained as meaning 
“laced prow” or, by synecdoche, “laced ship” See Magntsson, 
op at., pp 914-7 , and Vogel, a? t cii , pp 99, 103 

H. Lamar Crosby, Jr 

Gambridge, Mass 
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The Text of the Canterbury Tales By John M Manly and Edith 
Eiokeet. The University of Chicago Piess, 1940 8 vols 

$40 00. 

The appearance in January of the present year of the Manly and 
Rickert Text of the Canterbury Tales was an event to which 
Chancenans have looked forward for years with eager expectation 
This enterprise, more extensive in its scope than any nndoi taken 
by American scholars since the appearance of Child^s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads^ was begun in 19^4, and since then has 
engaged the larger share of the time and energies of Professors 
Manly and Eickert, with the assistance of a corps of trained col- 
laborators. Miss Eickert died two years ago when the work was 
already nearing completion, having literally sacrificed her life to 
the task. It was a great source of satisfaction to Professor Manl/s 
friends that he lived to reach the goal toward which he had strained 
his energies for fifteen years. But they were soon saddened by the 
news of his death on the second of April, only three months after 
the work issued from the press The notable monument which 
Manly had reared to the honor of his beloved Chaucer thus becomes 
at the same time the monument to the author himself ^ 

Volume I IS devoted to Descriptions of the Manuscripts. It was 
probably disappointing to Professor Manly that his exhaustive 
search through European libraries did not result in any addition 

^ It may not be out of place for tbe reviewer to state that when be under- 
took tbe task assigned to bim be did not anticipate tbat it would be 
concluded witb tbe somber note of a funeral tribute. 
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to the list of manuscripts previously known The text of the early 
Merthyr fragment, the first page of which Manly reproduces in 
facsimile (i, facing p 361) was known to Sir William McCormick 
and collated by him in his MSS of the Cant Tales (p 648). How- 
ever, Manly^s thorough and detailed account of the MSS them- 
selves, and his researches into their history and provenance, supply 
a rich storehouse of information. His descriptions cover a far wider 
range of topics than even recent Catalogues of Manuscripts, includ- 
ing not only Contents, Form, Collation, Date and Style of Writing, 
but also Ink, Supervision and Correcting, Illumination, Afidliations 
and Textual Character, Dialect and Spelling, and Special Features 
However, in Volume i the lists of MSS contain some careless slips 
which do not recur in the subsequent volumes Phillipps 6570 is 
given as 6750 (pp xx and 415) , Harley 2251 is given as 2551 
(p xx) , Trin Coll Camb E 3 3 is given as Trin Coll Camb 
E 33 (p xxi) , and Trin Coll Oxf 49 is given as Trin ColL 
Oxford Arch. 49 (p xxi) Corpus Christi 198^^ (p xix) is listed 
without distinguishing the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges of this 
name 

In giving the contents of MSS, non-Chaucer lan items are listed 
with commendable accuracy and completeness The only omission 
in this respect which I have noted is in the case of Chetham Man- 
chester 6709 (which Manly himself never saw — see i 9), where 
there is no mention of Lydgate^s Prayer to St Edmund or his two 
Prayers against Pestilence In his account of the Delamere MS 
Manly states In it four spurious lines, found in no other MS, 
were written, including an appeal to St Thomas (p 112), but 
in the account of Phillipps 8136 wd read ^^At the end of Th is a 
spurious quatrain alluding to St Thomas It is in Bo^ and Dl, 
and was probably m Ha® (p 423) 

In tracing the history of a MS Manly has been at endless pains 
to identify persons whose names are written on the margins and on 
fly-leaves As an illustration, taken almost at random, one may cite 
his inquiry into the genealogy and provenance of the Agarde family 
(i 45-47) Several names of this family, written in 16th-century 
hands, appear in BM Addit 35286, some of them recovered by the 
employment of ultra-violet rays The identification of these per- 
sonal names and the tracing of family genealogies, which really 
constitute separate pieces of research, add important information in 
regard to the hands through which the MSS passed m their descent 
to us. 

In the examination of the MSS themselves, the valuable evidence 
to be gained by careful attention to seemingly unimportant details 
IS brilliantly illustrated in the case of the Hengwrt MS, which on 
account of its vagaries in the order of the tales has long presented 
a perplexing problem The importance of this MS has recently 
been stressed by Tatlock,® who expressed his belief that the Hengwrt 

^PJkfLA, L, 133 
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MS was written by the Ellesmere scribe and was of even earlier 
date Manly, endorsing this conelnsion, undertook a more minute 
and detailed examination of the MS and observed that in different 
portions at least three kinds of ink were used By applying ultra- 
violet rays to the signatures in the MS he established the fact that 
quires 13-15 according to the present arrangement (including the 
text from the Monk^s Prol to the Manciple's Prol and Tale) origi- 
nally stood between quires 29 and 30 (i e between Melibeus and 
Parson^s Tale), thus disposing of TatlocFs elaborate and ingenious 
attempt to account for the existmg disarrangement in this MS 
(PJfLA, L, 134-7) and confirming the opinion of Miss Hammond 
and Sir William McCormick (i 266-71) Manly observed further 
that the make-up of the MS itself mdicates at least two stages 
in its writing (ii 477). In the first stage the whole of Block D, 
the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and several links were lacking Later the 
scribe was able to supply most of the missmg material Perhaps 
the first [addition] was Block D,” which is m an ink distinctly 
lighter than that preceding and following” and is inserted in a 
unique position immediately after Block A The other additions 
which we may assume to have been added later ” consist in the 
three links of the E-P block, the Mk-NP link and NPT and 
McPT ” They are all m a bright yellow mk very different from 
any used elsewhere in the MS ” (n 478). 

Eestormg the misplaced quires to their original position, we have 
the f ollowmg as the order of tales m Hg. 

This goes a long way toward correcting the disarrangement which 
has occasioned so much perplexity. In fact if we shift Block D 
(which was written later and mistakenly inserted before B^) and 
E^ (Clerk’s Tale) to the position between W and the result 
would be complete agreement with the order of the tales in the 
numerous MSS of types 65* In both type & and type the tales 
of the " marriage group ” stand m the order E^DB^ And outside 
this marriage group” there is no difference whatever between 
the order of Id^ and the restored order m Hg 

Though Manly and Tatlock agree in believmg that Hg was 
earlier than Ellesmere and was copied by the same scribe, they 
differ widely m their estimate of the relative authority of these 
two MSS. 

Although [says Manly] El has long been regarded by many scholars as 
the single MS of most authority, its total of unique variants, many of which 
are demonstrable errors, is approximately twice that of Hg While it 
has a few lines not m any other MS, and shows some editorial changes that 
could have been made by Chaucer, it has many others that are questionable 
and some distinctly for the worse, even involving misunderstanding of the 
context Since it is very clear that an intelligent person, who was certainly 
not Chaucer, worked over the text when El was copied, the unsupported 
readings of this MS must be sciutinized with the greatest care (i 150) . 
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With this judgment; which from any other pen would have 
seemed positively irreverent; compare Tatlock^s appreciation of the 
Ellesmere {PMLA^ L, 129; and n 78) 

Volume II; Classification of the Manuscripts/^ with added 
chapters on The Order of TaleS; and Early and Eevised Versions; 
calls for more extended discussion; for it is this Volume which 
deals with the most controversial problems in Chaucer criticism. 
In the Introduction to his Classification Manly acknowledges that 
in the course of his studies his earlier opinions have been distinctly 
modified When we began our work;^^ he remarks, we knew of 
the existence only of those variants with regard to which the evi- 
dence IS clear As others came to light, we had a diflBcult question 
to consider in view of the fact that in many of the tales the text 
IS derived not from a single archetype but from texts which some- 
times represent different stages of composition^^ (ii. 39) And as 
he surveys the completed structure he admits that his classifica- 
tion ^^must produce so great an impression of complication and 
variability as to raise the question as to whether it can be correct ” 
(II 41) 

Complicated it certainly is in comparison with the simpler scheme 
set forth by Manly in his 1928 edition of the CT, though complexity 
IS not necessarily an evidence of improbability This complexity; 
m Manly^s opinion, is due chiefly to the fact that the extant MSS 

do not go back to a single archetype derived from a completed 
MS of Chaucer^s, with tales arranged, Imked, and subjected to his 
corrections and changes, but rather to a body of mcomplete mate- 
rial, in different stages of composition and only m part put in order 
and corrected (ii. 41). 

Another cause of the existing complexity is manuscript contami- 
nation. In numerous instances scribes shift abruptly from an 
exemplar of one type to another In the Merchant's Tale, for 
example. Manly recognizes three sections Introduction (E 1245- 
1690), Tale (E 1691-2318), and Conclusion (B 2319-2418) These 
are distinguished by changes in the manuscript alignment While 
this evidence of extensive contamination presents a vexing problem 
of classification, it is sometimes of value in throwing light on the 
development of the text. Manly protests against the opinion of 
scholars (if there are any such) who assume ^Hhat the CT MSS 
are all derived from a copy which Chaucer put into circulation 
shortly before his death (ii 29) and argues that it is altogether 
reasonable ^^that Chaucer should have made more changes and 
additions than appear in the MSS that have come down to us. But 
the evidence for alterations in the text of CT is much more extensive 
than we are accustomed to think (ii 38). 

In view of this situation, however, one is moved to inquire why 
so many pages were devoted to the genealogical method in text 
criticism, since these processes can result only in the establish- 
ment of the archetype where an archetype existed (ii 40) — ^which 
certainly was not the case with the CT. 
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Having come to the conclusion that the text of the CT is not 
derived from a single archetype, the editors were called upon to 
decide, in Professor Manl/s words, whether we should treat all 
the variants as if derived from a single archetype or should attempt, 
before classifying, to distinguish the separate sources and deal with 
them separately (ii 39) This latter course, it was seen, pre- 
sented manifest practical difficulties and for this reason was not 
attempted We have therefore proceeded,^^ Manly continues, as 
if all MSS. were from the same archet}T)e, being on the watch, 
however, for indications of separate origin and separate lines of 
descent (ii 39) 

I have dealt in some detail with the principles adopted as the 
basis of Manl/s classification because they explain to some extent 
the contradictions and discrepancies in which he found himself 
involved through endeavoring to proceed as if all MSS were from 
the same archetype We are now prepared to consider his classifi- 
cation of the 82 extant MSS and two Caxton prints of the CT 
Twenty-five of these MSS, which consist of small fragments or of 
one or two tales occurring separately, afford such slight evidence 
that they may be dismissed from consideration. On the basis of the 
fifty-seven which remain, Manly proceeds to establish first of all 
the constant smaller groups, later to study the building up of the 
larger groups, and finally to deal with the MSS which show few if 
any affliations with others ” (ii 21) By linking together pairs of 
very closely related MSS, and using the sigil of the earlier MS 
underlined to represent the small group to which it belongs (Thus 
= Ad^-Ha® , == Bo^-Ph^) he succeeds m consolidating the 

lists of MSS into less unwieldy form 

After thus reducmg to single units these smaller groups consist- 
ing of two or three MSS he next attacks the problem of organizmg 
the larger groups 

In his 1928 edition of the CT Manly declared: ^^The majority 
of the manuscripts point to two genuine types of arrangement 
(p 78), but for his earlier Class I and Class II he now substitutes 
Groups a, 6, c, and d {i 25) Nor, even in this four-fold grouping, 
are all the MSS included Besides the members of the four larger 
groups {a, 6, c, d) there are a number of pairs of variable affilia- 
tions [twelve MSS in all] (ii 70) Moreover, group a, which 
might be taken to represent the earliest type, does not include the 
three earliest MSS (El, Hg, and Ha^) nor the two early fragments 
( Ad^ Me) These Manly elevates to a superior rank above Group a 
In his section on The Ancestor of Group a " he remarks It is 
textually clear that the group is not derived from the same im- 
mediate ancestor as El” (n 480). 

Thus his classification of the groups presents a situation resem- 
bling the Imeage of Melchisedek who was without father, with- 
out mother, without descent, havmg neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life.” The fact that we do not have an original authentic 
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text of the CT from which to trace the line of development unques- 
tionably presents the most serious difficulty in attempting to classify 
the MSS. 

To the five MSS of group a (Cn, Ma, Dd, Bn^, Ds), in some 
tales other MSS or groups attach themselves temporarily to a so 
closely that a does not appear without them . . In some tales, 
Dd IS either corrected or above Cn and or (in Cl T) has 

changed affiliation . , In other tales a represents such a good 
textual tradition that it shows few errors (ii 51). 

Group 6, consisting of three MSS (He, IsTe, Tc^) and Cx^, might 
be expected to occupy a position next after group a, but apparently 
this IS not the case, for we read 

As to 6, the variable behavior of its ancestor, which came into existence 
later probably than Vo® or Vd, is accounted for by t^^fact that it was 
obviously made up in part from Va, VGg, and Vc or Vcd Apparently 
it began with an a MS, and its general conception of order was that of a 
rather than of cd (n 43) 

With this statement m regard to group i may be compared another 
(apparently penned by Miss Eickert) which appears on a later page 

Chaucer scholars, including Manly, formerly regarded the h, o, and d 
arrangements as genetically related, but while the d pattern is derivable 
from the o pattern the diffeiences between the cd arrangements and 
the h pattern suggest that the h order was independent of the other two 
(n. 485) 

Throughout CT,^^ Manly observes, Group 6 is associated with 
a variable number of irregular MSS which because of their con- 
tinually fluctuating combinations cannot be assigned to any constant 
group. For this larger group in each tale the symbol 6 ^ is used 
to designate all MSS associated with i m that particular tale” 
(n. 79). 

The members of Group 6 developed from a common ancestor, 
not by radiation, as did the two mam subgroups of a-, but by en- 
chamment — i e derivation from successive copies ” (il. 57) This, 
however, can hardly mean that the 6 MSS were copied in turn 
from each other, for in the Pardoner^s Tale He (the highest MS of 
this group) lacks the flrst three words of line 824: but Ne shows 
the line complete And in line 869-70 He reads ^^This poyson 
and into ]>e next unto man / As fast as evir that he myght be ran,” 
whereas Ne differs notably ^^And swithe mto the strete vnto a 
man / As f aste as euer he might he ran ” 

Group c includes Op, La and SP, which m some tales are 
closely related and distinct from and in others are inseparable 
from d ” (ii. 62) Of the three subgroups of the large composite 
group, c represents the earliest attempt to arrange the tales (ii. 

* Tbe sign of the radical is placed over the literal designation of a group 
to indicate the ancestor of the group in question 

4 
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42) This statement, as well as the one quoted above^that ^e 
ancestor of h came into existence later probably than V c or V d,^^ 
suggests that the alphabetical designations were assigned to these 
groups before the collation of the MSS was completed 

The largest of the major groups, i, includes 13 MSS and con- 
tains with more or less irregularity the subgroups Lc, Pw 
(Mm-Ph^-Pw), Ry^ and the smgle MSS Dl, Ha^ and SP . . . 
descended by the process of radiation from a common ancestor . , 
Group d almost never exists, however, without other MSS tem- 
porarily closely affiliated For this expanded or enlarged d the sigil 
IS used^^ (ii 63) While the use of this sigil economizes space, 
it results in some inconvenience to the reader, especially as the 
MSS represented by d* vary from one tale to another. It is stated 
that the MSS compiising d' are listed for each tale, but this 
promise is not always fulfilled for example, it is stated (ii 264) 
that Bo^ Hk are the top MSS m d*y^ but the list of d^ MSS 
given for the Clerk^s Tale (iii 328) does not include Bo^ Hk 
In distinguishing the major groups of the CT MSS Manly ap- 
pears to base his classification primarily on the order of the tales. 

We may place many MSS,^^ he says, under one of four arrange- 
ments or patterns . . a, 6, c, d, as follows (i 25). In the tabu- 
lation which follows, group a might be supposed to represent the 
accepted order and 6, c and d confusions of the Chaucerian tradi- 
tion, but if this was at one time Manl/s view clearly he ceased to 
hold it for in his later discussion he denies that Chaucer is re- 
sponsible for any one of the prevalent patterns of arrangements 
in the groups ah cd^^ (ii 476) Elsewhere he objects that “ some 
scholars [have] discussed the evolution of the CT as being repre- 
sented by a succession of extant MSS, but it is clear that in such 
discussions only the smgle feature of the arrangements of the tales 
was borne in mind and the general characteristics and textual rela- 
tions of the MSS were entirely neglected (ii 30) Little differ- 
ence appears, however, between the method which he criticizes and 
the criterion which he employs in his own tabulation 
In undertaking to classify the MSS of the CT one must consider 
also the indications which are to be found in a number of the tales 
that Chaucer himself from time to tune made extensive alterations 
of his text. There are some passages,’^ Manly remarks, m which 
a small number of MSS have a readmg which seems distinctly 
superior to the readings of the MSS in general, and many other 
passages where a group has inferior' readings, some of which make 
upon the reader the impression not of scribal errors but of early 
unsatisfactory readings which were later improved by the original 
author” (ii. 495). For, as Manly declares, Chaucer’s poetry is 
in the mam of so fine a quality that it could not possibly have been 
produced m a smgle spontaneous outpouring, but must have been 
elaborated with critical and lovmg care before it attained the bril- 
liancy and smoothness which characterize his best work” (ii 501). 
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In noting individual instances of what are apparently author's 
alterations, Manly repeatedly observes that the unrevised, and there- 
fore earliei, form of the text is found in MSS of type d. But he 
nowhere recognizes the significance of this evidence in its general 
bearing on the classification of the major groups We proceed, 
therefore, to review the instances of these alterations, as assembled 
by Professor Manly and Miss Eickert, with particular attention to 
the situation presented in the and associated MSS 

In the Knight's Tale at line 1906, where there is considerable 
variation in the MSS readings. Manly remarks 

The simplest explanation of the confusion here seems to be that Chaucer 
originally wrote the line as it stands in d* Then in O® — ^perhaps to avoid 
hiatus — he stroked out ‘side^ and placed ‘gate’ in the margin for inser- 
tion before ‘westward’ Most of the derivatives from 0®, including 

HgEl, got the cancellation of ‘side’ but missed ‘gate’ (in 430) 

In this Tale, as Miss Eickert shows, Group cd separates at 
c. 1740, and thereafter Group d has along with many lines con- 
taining clear scribal errors, a good many readings that are inferior 
indeed to the corresponding lines in the standard text but do not 
seem like scribal variants'^ (ii 496) After citing more than a 
score of such lines she concludes ^^The very number of such 
differences, together with their restriction to a limited portion of 
the text, points rather to revision by Chaucer than to a combination 
of purposeless editing and accident in the ancestor of d " (ii. 498) 
To this list two others may be added In 3655-6 a large group of 
MSS (including b^-c-d'^) read 

He cryde hoo namoore for it is doon 
He non shal lenger to his felawe gon 

Manly in discussing these lines suggests that the couplet of the 
large group may represent Chaucer's first draft, and the form found 
in El Hg etc., may be his revision in 0^ MS evidence is not de- 
cisive" (ill 434) As to lines 3681-3 which are lacking m AdP 
Dd El En^ Gg Hg Hk Ps Py To, Manly remarks If these lines 
were included m 0^, they were apparently marked for omission, 
as they occur only in the h’^-c-d^ line of transmission" (in 434). 

In the Canon's Yeoman's Prologue and Tale, the variants in 
the text are some of them of such a nature as to suggest that they 
are not scribal variants but represent two different stages of 
Chaucer's own work" (ii 498). Manly proceeds to illustrate by 
citing numerous lines ^^We may take Lc [a MS of group d] as 
representmg the readmgs of the earlier text and El as representing 
those of the later" (ii. 499). 

In the Physician's Tale the textual evidence suggests that this 
tale was first written for a particular occasion antedating the CT 
period" He notes (ii 336) , Apparently the Ph Endlink once 
consisted only of the 13 hues of DP [a MS of group ^J]." These 
lines, however, did not connect PhT with PdT. T^en Chaucer 
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decided to place PdT after PhT, lie apparently first wrote a con- 
tinuation of the comments on PhT (15 more lines) and then turned 
his attention to introducing PdT Later he revised the whole 
link as thus written and produced the version found in El and 
most other MSS (ii 326-7) He concludes The evidence for 
two versions is very clear in the Ph-Pd link” (ii 498) The read- 
ings which Manly cites to illustrate the unrevised form m both the 
link and in the PhT are those which appear in group d 

The internal revision ” of the Clerk^s Tale, as Manly observes, 
was not very great, for Chaucer was translating from a definite 
text and attempting to render it into English as carefully as he 
could” (ii 500) Nevertheless, he cites thirty lines which may 
have belonged to this unrevised version ” And, though he does not 
identify the MSS in which these unrevised readings occur, it is 
interesting to note that with hardly an exceptiorii these readings 
are found only in or (i* MSS 

In the Monk^s Tale there were two separate versions differentiated 
by the readings in lines 3568 and 3616 and by the different position 
given to the Modern Instances As Manly points out, The change 
from ^ bastard brother ^ in 3568 would seem to have been made in 
consequence of the reconciliation of the claimants to the throne of 
Spam effected by the marriage of Constance of Castile^s daughter 
Katharine — Pedro’s granddaughter — ^to Henri, the grandson of the 
bastard Henri of Trastemare Negotiations for the reconciliation 
were begun by Juan, Henri’s father, in the summer of 1386 ” (iv 
511) The reading bastard brother,” which was evidently the 
earlier, is found in the large 'Rdf^-cd^ gi’oup, and all these MSS 
agree also in placing the Modern Instances within the tale instead of 
at the end Here again the MSS of group d, supported in this case 
by Ha* and group c, represent the earlier tradition 

Our examination of these minor textual details has brought out 
the significant fact that where differences exist which seem to repre- 
sent revision by Chaucer himself, the MSS of the d group almost 
without exception follow the unrevised and therefore the earlier 
form of the text Let us now turn to certain other passages listed 
by Manly, some of which afford evidence of structural alterations. 

The Man of Law’s Endlink (B1163-90) is contained in 35 MSS 

That the passage was written by Chaucer,” says Manly, is self 
evident” (iii. 453), ^^The link , clearly belongs to an early 
stage in the composition of CT When Melibeus was trans- 
ferred to Chaucer himself and the Summoner involved in the quar- 
rel with the Friar, this endlink ceased to have any proper function 
and became a mere vestigial organ, a sort of literary vermiform 
appendix” (ii 189-90) Be this as it may the matter which con- 
cerns us at present is that this early link is found in nearly all the 
6* 0 and d* MSS, but is lacking m a Ad^ Bo^ Bo^ Ch El En® Gg 
Hg Hk Ps and To 

In the Wife of Bath’s Prologue are five short passages (44®-“^, 
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576-84, 609-12, 619-26, 717-20) which occur only in manuscripts 
of the a and h types and in a few irregular MSS. In regard to 
these passages Manly concludes 

The most reasonable hypothesis is that they were later insertions by 
Chaucer himself in a single MS, from which they were obtained by the 
ancestor of the ab* group No MS outside of this group has all the pas- 
sages, some have picked up four of them, others only three, one has merely 
a marginal indication for the insertion of one of the later passages (ni 
454) 

In the Somnour^s Tale the large d* group is split into two 
divisions Seven of the twelve MSS of the first division end the 
tale at line 2158 (Pw Ph® Ea^ SP Hk Ey^) adding four spurious 
lines The other five have picked up the final episode from other 
MSS These two divisions of the group are further distinguished 
in the body of the tale by clear textual differences whereas is 
wholly distinct from the text of group c, follows the readings 
of this grou p It IS, then/^ concludes Manly, " impossible to doubt 
that was without D2169-2294:, the final e piso de of the tale 
There are two possible explanations either had lost two 

folios (136 lines) or d*^ represents an earlier and unfinished form 
of SuT” (ii. 229) The latter explanation is the one favored by 
Manly. 

In the ClerFs Tale and Envoy we have perhaps the clearest 
instance of structural revision by Chaucer himself The Wife of 
Bath stanza (1170-1176) “is lacking in the twenty-four MSS 
which form Group d* . These MSS not only lack all reference 
to the Wife of Bath but also those having the Envoy arrange the 
last three stanzas so as to end with Ime 1200 (in 473). 

Furthermore “these MSS, except Tc^ and To, lack E 1213-44:, the 
Cl-Me Link, which was apparently not written until after the order 
of lines at the end of the Envoy had been changed (ii 243). 
“ The next stage would be that exhibited m MSS of the 6 and c 
groups, which have the WB stanza and the lines of the Envoy in 
the usual order Still later would come the binding of CIT and 
MeT together by the link (E 1213-44) echoing E 1212 (ii 244). 
But group 5, oddly enough, though preserving the order of the tales 
in group d^ (E^DE^), also shows the link (E 1213-44) which 
Manly assigns to the latest stage With reference to this Cl-Me 
link (E 1213-44) Manly offers a further explanation “ The com- 
piler of the ancestor of the c and d groups apparently did not 
get hold of these lines when he was making up his copy of CT 
(ill 473). But how could the compiler get hold of a link which 
was not composed until later ^ ^ For our present purpose it is suffi- 
cient to observe that in the Clerk^s Tale group d* agam represents 
an earlier form of the text — ^whether, as Manly seems to imply (ii. 

* On the late date of this Cl-Me link see further n 266 
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499-500), the text in this form ^^was a pre-CT composition^^ we 
are not called upon to decide. 

There remain to be considered briefly two other instances of 
author’s alterations, in which the evidence points to the same con- 
clusion, although in these cases the situation is somewhat less 
obvious. The Monk-Nun’s Priest’s Link exists in two forms a long 
form of 54 lines and a short form of 34 lines (omitting B 3961-80) 
The shorter of these is regarded as the original and the longer as 
a later expansion On the basis of the general grouping of the MSS 
Manly arrives at the opinion that originally the short form with 
^‘^Knyght” in 3957 appeared m the ancestor of and in 

Hg ” (iv. 513-4). Thus, it will be noted, the d* group again ranges 
itself with those which preserve the earlier state of the text. 

The final case to be considered is that of the Nun’s Priest’s 
Endlink (B 4637-52) This is preserved in only nine MSS — ^the 
five of group a (On Ma Dd En^ Ds) and Ch, Bn® Ad^ and Ey^. 
Judgmg this case accordmg to all the others which have been con- 
sidered one would have little hesitation in concluding that since the 
Endlink is lackmg m MSS which ordinarily give us the unrevised 
form of the text it probably represents a late addition by Chaucer 
But in this instance Manly reverses the evidence and decides that 
the NP Endlink was Cancelled by Chaucer and originally obtained 
only by the ancestor of the a group ” (ii, 39) 

Taken as a whole, the textual evidence which we have considered 
seems to show conclusively that group d often represents the unre- 
vised (and therefore the earlier) form of the text, rather than a 
late and degenerate stage. One may concede freely that the MSS 
of group d compare unfavorably with Hg, El, and group a on the 
score of scribal accuracy and stiU regard them as deriving from an 
earlier textual tradition. 

Our conclusions from this textual evidence, though not based in 
any respect upon ^^the arrangement of the tales,” have a direct 
and important bearing on this question The problem of the order 
of the tales is one in regard to which both Manly and Tatlock ex- 
press themselves emphatically Not only,” declares Manly, are 
the prevalent patterns of arrangements in the groups a i c d not 
the work of Chaucer , there is not a single MS or small group the 
order of which can be ascribed to him” (ii. 476) The arrange- 
ments of the tales m the existmg MSS no doubt present incon- 
sistencies, but this is not surprising when one considers that in 
these MSS both the earlier and later stages of Chaucer’s work are 
represented. For, as Tatlock truly observes, Chaucer is very un- 
likely to have left a unified and arranged copy [of the C T.].” 
This, however, is far from ^ustifymg him in his sweeping con- 
clusion* ^^None of the MSS, however good, has any authority 
whatever m determming the order of the groups ” ( PM LA, l. 131) 

There is abundant evidence that Chaucer himself, besides making 
extensive revision m the text of his tales, also shifted their order. 
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One need only lefer to the Man of Law^s head-link T^^ith its promise 
of a prose tale, and to the Shipman^s tale in which the pronouns 
betray the fact that it was composed for a woman Such repeated 
shifts in Chaucer^s plan could hardly fail to result in some per- 
plexity and confusion on the part of the scribes 

Eeturning now to our consideration of group d, it is to be ob- 
served that this group, which in numerous instances preserves the 
earlier textual tradition^ likewise shows some notable variations 
from the standard text in the order of the tales which may represent 
an earlier stage in Chaucer^s plan 

In 23 MSS (among them the very early Hg) the Squire^s tale 
IS followed by the Merchant's, with the clumsy substitution of 

Marchand certeyn for Frankeleyn ” in the genuine Squire- 
Branklin link This arrangement, however, seems to be directly 
connected with Chaucei^s earlier order of the tales in the Marriage 
Group (still preserved in 20 MSS type d 13, type & 6, anomalous 
1) according to which the Mei chant preceded the Wife of Bath 
instead of following the Clerk ® Some scribe and not Chaucer, of 
course, was responsible for inserting the Marriage Group after the 
incomplete Squire^s tale, and for altering the link More noteworthy 
still, in^ 32 MSS (type d 16, type 6 11, type c 3, anomalous 2) the 
Squire^s tale follows the Man of Law^s. 

It seems not unreasonable, then, to suppose that the order of the 
tales in group d is based upon an earlier arrangement which 
Chaucer later discarded, though undoubtedly it has suffered some 
tinkering at the hands of scribes, who patched out some of the 
remainmg gaps with spurious links. This assumption, at all events, 
IS less arbitrary than the sweeping demal of any authority whatever 
to the MSS 

Is there no significance, for example, in the fact that in the MSS 
of group d (supported in this instance by groups 6 and c) the Man 
of Law^s tale is followed by the Squire^s and is, moreover, securely 
bound to it by a link which M^y ^nd scholars generally accept 
as genuine^ It would be mappropriate to digress in a review to 
consider in detail the problem of the Man of LaVs Endlink It may 
be noted that Manly, though still msisting that in these lines it 
was not the Squire who interrupted the Parson, no longer regards 
either the Shipman or the Somnour as possible for this r61e. But 
his final suggestion m regard to this link — ^^It might have been 
intended for use at a later time in connection with some tale which 
Chaucer did not live to write ” (ii. 492) — ^proposes what is in every 
way a desperate solution, not only because it seems very unlikely 
that Chaucer would compose a link m advance of the tale which it 
was designed to introduce, but also because even this hypothesis 

® Elsewhere I have offered what seems a reasonable explanation of the 
shift in the position of the Merchant’s Tale (see PMLA, XLvn, 1042, and 
1055 ff ) 
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leaves unexplained the appearance of the Squire^s name in this link 
in an overwhelming majority of the MSS 

An interesting question, on which Manly throws some additional 
light, IS that concerning the ciiculation of the Tales before 
Chaueer^s death Tatlock in his article on The Canterbury Tales 
in 1400 affirmed that Chaucer especially was unlikely to pub- 
lish, frequently betraying, as we have seen, solicitude for the purity 
of his text and his literary reputation" {PMLA, L 105). After 
re]ecting %n toto the notion that Chaucer himself ^^ever published 
this work as a whole in any form," he continues 

To any publication in large parts, or in * groups,’ mucli of tbe same con- 
siderations applies, few or none of these are not in need of some revision, 
no * group ’ except the first is self explanatory I know of no evidence in 
the MSS favoring the idea Against publication by Chaucer of single 
tales or long prologs there is less probability, but no positive proof of it 
IS known 

In regard to this matter Manly expresses himself much more 
cautiously 

That at Chaucer’s death more than one copy of some of the tales may 
have been in the hands of some of his friends seems not improbable 
Some of the tales indeed contain passages which strongly suggest that they 
were written for particular occasions and presented on those occasions to 
particular audiences And we may feel reasonably sure that Chaucer 
discussed his literary work with some of his friends and made them sharers 
of his pleasure in what he had written by allowing them to make copies 
of some of his tales These single copies we believe were made use of by 
the scribes who after Chaucer’s death attempted to assemble the parts of 
the unshaped C T (n 36 37) 

Elsewhere we find Manly advancing this opinion more positively 

The textual differences," he lemarks, seem most easily explained 
by the supposition that some of the editors began with assembling 
tales which were already in circulation — ^that is to say, m the hands 
of Ghaucer^s more or less intimate friends" (ii 489). Even more 
significant are his repeated references, in the course of his MS 
descriptions, to the picking up of "blocks" (i e groups) of tales 
from separate sources In his account of Corpus (a c MS which he 
dates " 1410-20 ") he states " As the links introducing MeT, SqT, 
and FkT were all inaccessible to the maker of and as he had 
these tales in separate iooMets [italics mme], he was able to place 
them where he thought fit " (i 95) In the ML Endlink the scribe, 
Manly supposes, even if he found the reading Somnour at 1179 
"would probably regard that as a scribal error for ' Squyer,^ as the 
Summoner was already placed, after the Friar" This explanation, 
it will be noted, jmplies the existence of Block D in which the 
Somnour^s Tale is included. Again m outlining the process of ex- 
tending the very early Hengwrt MS to its present form Manly notes 
that m its first stage the scribe "lacked the whole of Block D " the 
NP Prol and Tale and Block H (n. 477). This recognition that 
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in the year 1400 detached Blocks of the CT were already in circu- 
lation IS difficult to distinguish from the fascicule theory held by 
Miss Hammond and Brusendorf but emphatically rejected by 
Tatlock {PMLA , l 105 note 15). 

One recalls also the Monk^s Tale, in which, as Manly shows, 
Chaucer altered the offending bastard brother line, probably not 
long after the political reconciliation effected in 1386 How does 
it happen, one asks, that in this line the numerous MSS of the 
Ha^cd** group preserve the unrevised readmg unless they were 
copied from MSS circulating m Chaucer^s life-time^ 

Manly begins his Chapter, The Order of Tales,^^ by remarking : 
Some scholars have attempted to establish a few typical arrange- 
ments as having been made by Chaucer and to derive one of these 
from another. Inasmuch as the evidence of the MSS seems to show 
clearly that Chaucer was not responsible for any of the extant 
arrangements, there is no reason to discuss the arguments of pre- 
vious scholars as to his reasons for changes (ii 475) 

But the manifest confusion which scribes have introduced into 
the MSS should not close our eyes to the very significant agreement 
in the order of the tales which is exhibited in types 6, c, and d 

5 A E® I) F® G C B® H I 

c A X B^ D E F2 G C B« H I 

d A X B^ E" D E^ F® G C B^ H I 

That Group A with the General Prologue should be placed first was 
of course inevitable But this is the only Group, as Tatlock remarks, 
which is self-explanatory That the others should be ranged m 
the same order, with only trifling deviations, is truly remarkable 
if single tales were picked up at random by individual scribes The 
6, c, d types, as we have seen, represent in general the unrevised 
(and therefore the earlier) form of Chaucer^s text And the error 
in the position of Group G is quite mteUigible when one notes that 
G^ (the Second Nun^s tale) did not contam any topographical indi- 
cation of its place in the Series. It was not therefore until GP 

(Canon^s Yeoman^s T) was added that the position of the Group 
after B^ was established. Just when Chaucer added the Canon^s 
Yeoman^s Tale we cannot say, but Manly declares It is uni- 
versally admitted that this is one of the latest pieces of writmg in 
CT (iv. 521) And this tale is missing in no less than seven MSS, 
notably exceeding the record of omissions m any other tale. 

The noteworthy agreement of the MSS of types & c and d in the 
arrangement of the tales certamly suggests that it was based upon 
some tradition which existed even before the revised form of the 
text. And it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this tradition 
antedated the death of Chaucer. 

Manly has pursued textual mvestigation of the extant MSS to 
its utmost limit Hone of the extant MSS, however, was made 
under the author^s direction Moreover, though it is agreed that 
Chaucer made extensive alterations m the course of his work, the 
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earlier drafts whose existence we assume have not been preserved 
Consequently these must continue to be matters of inference which 
lie outside the province of textual investigation 

Volumes iii and iv consist of the Text of the Canterbury Tales 
with Critical Notes and a valuable discussion of the manuscript 
glosses (ill 483-527) Manly voices his protest against procrustean 
methods of dealing with Chaucer^s versification Certainly lines 
of trochaic movement, lacking the unstressed syllable of the first 
foot, are far more numerous m the MSS than any earlier editor 
has admitted’^ (ii 40) ® In establishing his own text he has not 
been governed by dogmatic metrical standards but by the evidence 
which the MSS present In the first line of the General Prologue 
he gives an example of his mdependence of tradition by dropping 
the final e from Aprill despite the fact that this leaves us with 
a headless line For this relief much thanks ’ Intelligent readers 
(and Manly^s text is evidently not designed for others) will not be 
inconvenienced by the fact that the text is not provided with punc- 
tuation. Indeed, the reader who is familiar with the fourteenth- 
century idiom will probably prefer to rely on his own construction 
of the lines instead of following the guidance of editorial punctua- 
tion Taking the Man of Lai^s tale as a sample, one notes that 
Manly^s readings usually agree with those of Eobinson^s text rather 
than with those of the Oxford Chaucer Where differences appear 
it will usually be found that Manly breaks away from the authority 
of the Ellesmere MS, presumably thiough preference for the read- 
ings of Hengwrt Examples of this are But for And 150, And 
for That 188, 0 for On 466, m the desert for in desert 501, nast 
for hast 631, I holde /o? holde I 676, noon oother bityde for 
no bet bitide 714, tath for taketh 728, of al for to al 735, his 
lettre for eek his lettre 882, was for nas 938, thogh for althogh 973, 
swowneth for swowned 1058, holy for in holy 1156 
It must be said, however, that foi the most part Manly leaves it 
to the reader to find out by a process of elimination what is his 
authority for a given reading In the notes at the foot of the page 
he occasionally quotes the MS (or MSS) which support his reading 
— ^but he does this only occasionally. And in the Corpus of Variants 
he cites only variant readings — ^thus recording in full the MS evi- 
dence against his reading but not that which he is following His 
citations, so far as I have checked them, are free from errors ^ 
The text follows the Ellesmere order of the groups but retains the 
Oxford Chaucer^s designation of the groups by letters, with a re- 
sultant alphabetical confusion in the arrangement A B^ D E F 0 
B^ G H I. Moreover, the Ime-numbering of the Oxford Chaucer 

^ See also his note on Prol 217 (ni 423) 

'^This observation may be extended to a general commendation of tbe 
proof-reading througbout these volumes Such a typographical error as in 
the Volume No xnvin instead of xxvin in the top line of ii 36 is an 
isolated exception 
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IS preserved. As a result B 1190 staads m voL in, p 231^ and 
B 1191 in Vol IV, p 109 

The Critical Notes appended in Vols ni and iv — slightly over 
a hundred pages — are confined almost wholly to textual matters 
These Notes traverse to a considerable extent critical problems also 
dealt with m Vol ii under Classification, Order of Tales or Early 
and Eevised Veisions. Theie is also some duplication of informa- 
tion presented in the Descriptions of MSS in Vol i and to a less 
extent of that supplied in the Corpus of Variants (Vols. v-viii). 
Consequently the reader who seeks information on a particular 
question is in many cases under the necessity of searching for it in 
several places But at all events he has reasonable assurance that 
his search will be rewarded. 

And if he haue nat seyd hem leeue brother 
In 0 book he hath seyd hem in another 

Volumes v-viii — one half of the entire woik — are devoted to the 
Corpus of Variants In these volumes Manly records the variant 
readings presented in all the 82 extant MSS and fragments (the 
textually worthless description of the Parson in Ad^ is printed en 
hloc^ V 42-43). This prodigious task was simplified by the ingeni- 
ous system of line-by-hne collation on caids, which Manly explains 
in detail in ii 1-9 This system also provides a means of checking 
the readings and thereby virtually eliminates the possibility of 
error Without the employment of some such system the compila- 
tion of this Corpus of Variants would have been impossible 

The casual reader of Chaucer, it is safe to say, will pass these 
four volumes by with a shudder But one who wishes to get the 
complete MS evidence in the case of a particular line or phrase will 
be grateful to find here the exact data which he requires 

Within the limits of a review it is impossible to discuss all of the 
separate essays which have been included in this magnum opus 
But special attention should be called to Margaret Rickerf s valuable 
study of Illumination in the Chaucer MSS (i 561-605) The text 
of her study is illustrated by facsimiles from the MSS themselves 

Carleton Brown 

'New Yorh XJmversity 


Edmond — Puxi — Michel, les Prenoms de Twis Enfants Par 
Antoine Gregoire Li5ge Paculte de Philosophie et Lettres ; 
Pans Libraine E. Droz, 1939. Pp. 188 

Ge livre contient trois 4tudes sur des formations linguistiques 
faites spontan6ment par les m^res de trois enfants h propos de leurs 
prenoms et observes attentivement k Fmsu des m^res, par des 
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p^res avertis et qui ont du, entre parentheses, y prendre nn plaisit 
extreme Ces m^res avaient en effet, a des degr^s divers, le don de 
creer des appellations nonvelles et variees en presence des nouvelles 
formes d^aetivite de leurs enfants et des differents evenements du 
milien familial oh se deroulait leur enfanee 

Ces etudes sent mteressantes et mstructives ecrites avec une 
sympathie souriante oh perce un brin d^humour, elles n^en sont pas 
moms des rapports scientifiques exacts L^importance de leurs 
resultats eonsiste en ce qu^elles nous font assister a des actes de 
creation Imguistique authentique dans des conditions bien definies 
On y trouve souvent la confirmation de lois generales connues mais 
qui s^eclairent d^un 3 our nouveau 
Amsi Pune d^elles, la mere d^Edmond, a tire du nom du bebe 
d^abord Monmon^ puis Ponpon, nullement, observe Pauteur et je le 
crois, sous Pmfluence du nom commun pompon Ceci est curieux 
et montre k quel point la semantique Pemporte sur la phonetique 
dans les associations dhdees ceci explique aussi que le jeu de mots 
fasse rire par la surprise causee par la perception d^un rapport 
phonetique habituellement ignore La mere d^Edmond a ensuite 
eree toute une sene de diminutifs Monmonet, Monmignonnet, 
Monmignonette, Monmonette, Monmette^ etc , et chaque innova- 
tion est plac 6 e dans son milieu circonstanciel L^observateur 
analyse ou interprets Pattitude, P4tat d^§,me de la m^re dans Pacte 
de creation; le tS,tonnement et P4chec possible de Pinnovation et 
sa rapide elimination par exemple Monmonesse pas tr^s adapts a 
un gargon^ On remarquera que toutes ces innovations ont laisse 
mtaete la syllabe principale du nom Mon 
Par contre, le deuxi^me enfant Fuxi, le fils de M Spitzer, a 
requ de sa m^re, trois mois apres sa naissance, le surnom de 
PucTcchen, diminutif de Puch (cf. Puclc de Shakespeare), car son 
prenom ofSciel, WoKgang (de Wolfgang Goethe) ne semblait pas, 
instinctivement, a la mere, correspondre au petit bonhomme Puis 
suivit une sene de diminutifs, Pucics, Puxi, etc Bient 6 t cepen- 
dant, k Poccasion du don, fait a la mere, d^une gravure portant le 
titre de Tudelut^ elle appellera le b 6 be Tudulutchen ^ — ^plus tard un 
livre lu par elle produira pour Penfant le surnom de Kalauschen , 
a Poccasion d’un article qui Pavait interess^e elle lui donnera les 
surnoms de Tchnudelhutzchen, SchnulizcTien, etc Cette mere, 
active mnovatrice, aura rattaehe son enfant, par ces surnoms suc- 
cessifs, aux impressions multiples differentes eveillees en elle par 
des 6 v 4 nements inteneurs d^origme diverse 
Le troisieme cas, celui de Michel, est le plus 4tudie* il remplit 
en effet la plus grande partie du livre (pp 50-167). La m^re 
d^origine mendionale frangaise, marine a un Beige, PEdmond de la 
premiere partie de ces etudes, vivant plus ou moms k Pecart et 

^ Innovation facilit^e peut-^tre par la succession qui arrondissent les 
livres comme pour un baiser. 
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isolee dans la banliene de Bruxelles, s’est consacree presque exclu- 
sivement a son enfant En Tespace de trente mois elle lui a donne 
pr^s d^un millier de noms differents, se dedommageant ainsi, 
semble-t-il, de la perte de son soleil provengal. Du point de vue 
psychologique, il y a la evidemment le phenomene remarquable 
d^une sorte de production intense sous pression Toutefois, il y 
aurait lieu de distmguer entre des appellations de cireonstance 
assez ordinaires et d^autres plus interessantes Imguistiquement. 
Lorsqu’elle appelait son bebe Monsieur de la Fontaine^ avee varia- 
tions telles que Fontaine de Jouvence, par une allusion facile a 
comprendre, il n^y a pas entre cette mere et les autres, beaucoup de 
difference Bien des enfants ont ete appeles Gassetout, Cassepot, 
apr^s avoir casse quelque objet, etc Ce qui caractenserait ici la 
mere de Michel serait peut-^tre un recours plus grand fait aux 
souvenirs savants, litteraires, ou de simples lectures. Par example, 
Fappellation imag^e toute naturelle de Petit Poussin lui suggerait 
Nicolas (cf Nicolas Poussin) , ou bien, petite rosse (^’), Rossinu 

Mais ou elle se montre decidement originale, a mon avis, c^est 
dans Pemploi intarissable de diminutifs s^accolant a toutes sortes 
de mots grinchonot^ grinclionu, gnncTionette, grinchomchonette, 
ma toute telle, ma toute tellonette, ma toute telhne, ma toute telh- 
chonette Alice (puisquhl faut Pappeler par son nom) en a em- 
ploye 494, vingt-huit de plus que n^en avait mentionne Nyrop Le 
gros de ces creations correspond des periodes d^exub6rance celle 
des trois premiers mois qui ont sum la naissance, et surtout le 
troisi^me mois oh la sant6 de Penfant bien affermie a complete- 
ment rassure la m^re. 

Ces phenomenes n^ont pas mt^resse que les linguistes Les 
4crivains qui ont aime les enfants ont contemple avec attendnsse- 
ment ce ^aillissement d^appellations ou se divertit et s^^panche le 
coeur maternel. L’auteur cite V, Hugo {Les Miseratles, iv, I) 

La petite se nommait Euphrasie Mais d’luphrasie la m^re avait fait 
Cosette par ce doux et gracieux instinct des meres et du peuple qui change 
Jos4pha en Pepita et Frangoise en Sillette Nous avons connu une 
grand’mere qni avait reussi k faire de Theodore Giion 

Il cite aussi M. Duhamel (Les plaisirs et les jeux I, vei) qui 
parle d^un pr6nom Jean, devenu Zazou, puis Tioup, Zapwu, Dabtou 
et en definitive Baton Ce sont 1^, si ^e puis dire, des evolutions 
organiques on imagine, en effet, f acilement le prenom J ean pro- 
nonc6 d^une fagon enfantine Za — ^puis par repetition de la con- 
sonne et additions du suflBxe hypocoristique (loulou, chon- 

chou) Zazou, etc. Le t^moignage de ces ecrivains a de la yaleur. 
Il serait bon d^en faire un releve syst6matique pour les differentes 
p6riodes. 

Bn r4sum6 ces etudes suivies (en appendice) des notes de plu- 
sieurs autres observateurs ont un int^r^t h la fois psychologique et 
linguistique. Admettons que nous savions, ou du moms, que nous 
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supposions que toute innovation lingnistique est nn phenom^ne 
individuel, ces obseivations nous en appoitent nne prenve con- 
siderable De meme si nous sentions qne ces innovations sont de 
caract^res, d^especes bien difiEeientes smvant les personnes inno- 
vatnces et les conditions dans lesqnelles elles se realisent, nous le 
voyons ici manifestement II est probable que d^etudes similaires 
multipliees se degagerait, entre autres, une connaissance plus pre- 
cise, plus intime du processus de la creation Imguistique, de sa 
vari6te, de sa souplesse, de ses heureuses reussites et aussi des re- 
sistances qu^elle rencontre dans le groupe social Ce dernier point 
n^a pas ete on a peine considere dans le livre de M. Gregoire. Je 
crois cependant quM a son importance 

Henri F. Muller 

Columbia University 


“ Anseys de Mes according to Ms. N (Bibl de FArsenal 3143), text, 
published foi the first time in its entirety, with an Introduc- 
tion^^ (Columbia University diss ) By Herman J Green. 
Pans Les belles lettres, 1939 Pp 459. 

De cette publication d’un texte long de presque 14600 vers, 
herisse de difficultes, et qui a du cofiter beaucoup d^efforts a P^diteur 
laborieux, je ne me sens competent de juger qu^au point de vue 
linguistique, et, de ce point de vue exclusif, ^e ne puis malheureuse- 
ment dire trop de bien Une lecture rapide, au petit bonheur, 
particulierement des notes et du lexique, m^a revel6 beaucoup de 
bevues Mon piemier regard a ete attire par la note au v. 2959 
flere — ^historical infinitive ^ This word, which obviously is de- 
rived from the Latin flere, does not appear in Godefroy.^^ Le 
passage en question se trouve dans la scene de Fenterrement de 
beaucoup de vassaux ” dans le mottier de Saint-Seurin , les corps 
ont et4 portes au moutier 

Devant axis font porter mainz estaval 
Et mainte crois dont sont d’or Tenseignal 
2969 Li enfenz flere et amont et aval 

Toute la nuit dusque cbantent li gal, 

Que ce leverent li moine natural 
Tor enfoYr les cors de tant vassal 

On se demands comment un mfinitif historique (sans la pr6p a ni 
de^) d^un verbe ineonnu dans toute la Eomania et abandonne par 
le latm vulgaire (v. Loefstedt, PMlolog Eomm. p. 330), sans 
Evolution de pourrait se trouver dans un texte a. fr, du 

XII® si^cle. Et qu^ont k faire dans cette so^ne macabre des 
enfants^ Lire, h ensem flere = ^Yemem embaume^ (flmrer in- 
ti ansitif au sens de ^ exhaler de bonnes odeurs^ est attests pax le 
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PEW a partir du XII® siecle) De meme 3’etais frappe par la 
note ail V 11282 an maille — ^neg. expression there was nothing 
at all left when he was through — ^mais mmlU (soit de macula, 
soit de mediaha-mefallea) est du feminin^ II s’agit d^une ville 
autrefois riche^ maintenant devastee 

Et Beiengiers a la cite saisie, 

De toute au matlle, n’l a rem4s dem%e 

Meme dans la theoiie de hauteur, on ne comprend pas dem^e Lire* 
de toute aumaille n\ a 1 ernes demie ^ pas la moitie d^une piece de 
b^tail n^y est restee ^ 

An V 6248 Pauteur lit 8tre, ale m^ant, Je vos commant a Dteu ommpoten^t 
avee un subjonctif inattest4, poui ne pas accepter 8%re Alemmt dit k nn 
Flamand Mais an v 4829 des messagers sont envoyes pa/r Alemaigne 
duques a 8a%nt Quenttn et voir sur la confusion d' ' Allemand ’ et 
‘Flamand’ Neuphil Mitt 1936, p 98 — ^An glossaire on lit aposSe — 
betrothed, wife, may connote idea of marriage contract or possibly idea 
of putting hands on bride as token of possession” — ^mais toute cette 
pseudo-etymologie symbolisante (apponere manus^ s’dvanouit si nous 
considerons aposSe comme variante de esposSe, cf apouse variante de 
espouse dans God et au contraire espostre a o6te de apostre — “assonager — 
‘ to sound right or harmonious ’ ”, malheureusement sans indication du 
vers en question Mais il faut probablement lire assouager (angl to 
assuage) — “hatestaus — (Picard form for batestal) noise, excitement” — 
je ne vois rien de picg^rd dans une forme normale du paradigme — 
charohier (10804) — chercherV* II s’agit du vers Dites, signor, quant 
mdres vos charchier^, qui figure dans un discours oh Berengier exhorte ses 
amis k piquer en mer pour attaquer Anseys, done = charger (le bateau 
pour partir), cf les formes carchier, charchter dans God — moisselesi 
(12551) — ?” il s’agit de Texpression derns motsseless, qui n’est pas incon- 
nue, puisque God a dens maisseUs ‘mftchelier’ Pour la labilisation cf 
armoire, emoi etc — noiauis (8178) — ^here noyau is a neg word like mie, 
point, etc” Non point’ de cest est noiauas contient a fr {ne valovr) 
REW 5989 — ^“noster ( 12827 ) = noter ^ ” Biff er le point 
d’mterrogation puisque -s* graphique se trouve tant de fom dans notre texte, 
p ex ^este dans le diminutif -ette — 01 st (9284) — goes out (from oissir) ” 
De vers est Le depesassent si que Ven oist en France, on ne voit pas Pinter- 
prdtation de P^diteur Liie oisti , — “osteus (9965) — ^probably part of a 
harness ” On impose un carcan k Alori, qui dit , Cis osteus est moult gri4s 
Jhnterprfete naivement ‘ cet hdtel est tr^s dur ’ avec cette pointe d’humour 
macabre qu’a not4e P^diteur aux vers 8591, 8592 Cf fr ^tre log 4 d la 
mime enseigne, au sens nonique, et, pom le sens mi4horatif, Lanval, 
153 154^ — tonellement (6345) — ^uproar’” {tot le mois furenf en grant 
tonellement) Mais God donne plusieurs exemples de toueillement et 
identifie le mot dans notre passage mime, d’ a fr tooillier, angl to toil — 
“voie (6359) = ” Comment un reflet de rdvus pourrait-il avoir 01 

de €? Le vers est West hons qu^est voie qui ne s’en espoent, done ‘il n’y 
a homme qui voie cela ^ (avee est pron ddm archaique) 

Il ne faudrait pas mettre au glossaire des formes avec ^ sans 
indication du vers (p ex tovre), Il y a beaucoup de passages que 
hauteur a laiss6s sans commentaire ou dont il n^a pas vu les diffi- 

Delez li s’est el lit couchxez 
Or est Lanval hien herhergiest 
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cnltes — d^une fagon gen^rale, les explications donnees an lexiqne 
et an glossaire ne sufBsent absolnment pas. 

V 2868 Qm Vot [nn cheval] 'isnel nel donast por Melaus Le mot 
Melaus est identifie avec le Menelas de TOdyssee, qni est veritable- 
ment mentionne sons la forme Mehaus an v 4516 Mais qne 
Yondiait dire ^il n^anrait donne son cheval ponr Menelas 3 e 
comprendrais a la rignenr ‘^ponr la belle Helene^, mais ponr le 
panvre las qni s^avance^^^ Liie melaus^ cf neele ^or ciseU^ 
emaille^ (de lat mgeUu)=^n%gell-al%s^ 

V 2950 [charmers] Ou font les morz retor par dedenz lavre 
L^editenr expliqne retor ^ a refnge or resting place ^ mais nhdentifie 
pas laire Pense-t-il a Ihnf lavre ^ laisser ^ ou a Vaire 

V 4516 [la belle Helene] Que Meliaus conquist puis a Vacier 
Quant cil de Troies furent tot escillie Le ms porte por Mais la 
collection pms ne shmpose pas paice qn^Helenc Troja capta, 
Aiax earn interJiciendam esse proposnit, sed mox, sine sorte, Menelao 
conceditnr teste Did Gret’^ (Eorcellini«De Vit) por alacier 
signifie ^par tromperie, stratagems^ {alacier ^allnrer^) le strata- 
gems de Menelas etait d^ad^uger le palladium a Ulysse, non a A^ax 
qni voulait faire tner Helene, et de gagner ainsi le support d’Ulysse 
ponr la reconqnSte de sa femme, voir Roman de Troie vv. 27054 
seq (an v 28430 de ce roman dame Heleine est d6sign6e par les 
mots par cui sont h regne essillie^ qni rappellent le vers de notre 
texts quand cil de Troie furent toz escillie ) . 

Leo Spitzer 


Rimatori del Dolce Stil Novo A cnra di Luigi Di Benedetto. 

(Scritton dUtalia, n 172 ) Ban Laterza, 1939. 265 pp. 

Lire 25 

Eifteen years have passed since Lnigi Di Benedetto published m 
the Classici lialiam con note (Utet) a volume of Dolce Stil Novo 
poetry a small volume which has done good service and held its 
place as the best text for the poems of Cavalcanti, Gianni, Alfani, 
Erescobaldi and Cino. Since its appearance many important studies 
have appeared on all of these poets Michele Barbies studies on the 
text of Dante^s Canzomere have resulted in a much clearer idea of 
the manuscript tradition on which the Stil Novo corpus must rest. 
Biographical and historical implications have been explored. The 
reading of smgle verses has been discussed and tested by what can 
be brought from without as contributing doctrine or prevalent 
lyrical sentiment The closed garden of the Stil Novo has not 
gone uncultivated. 

With the present volume of the well-known Laterza series, Di 
Benedetto has turned again to the manuscript sources for his texts 
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and has followed more closely the definitive results of Barbi in 
grouping and evaluating them. He has expanded the volume to 
include all the known poems of Cino da Pistoia (only a selection of 
them was given in TJtet) and has included all of the poems of Guido 
Gumicelli {TJtet contained only Al cor gentil . , The poems 
of Lapo Gianni and Dino Prescobaldi are increased and a number 
of verses are restored to the latter’s Morte avversara . • In only 
one respect is the present volume reduced m comparison with the 
precedmg those "rime di corrispondenza ” by others than the 
above, compositions which elicited or replied to poems of theirs, 
are not given And m truth, they would have added great con- 
venience to this collection as they did to the former Obviously 
they cannot be ruled out as not forming a part of Dolce Stil Novo 
poetry, since a good third of the present collection would have to be 
elimmated if such a criterion were strictly held. It is simply a 
question of convenience, as is the label which we continue to extract 
from a particular episode of the Purgatono and use in our own lax 
way to the detriment, one often fears, of a more penetrating under- 
standing of 3 ust what that poetry is 

That we do not imderstand these texts in their entirety is a con- 
fession which surely even the specialist will be prompt to make 
And even the specialist will wish that this volume, at least, of the 
Laterza series might have had its commentary (in many cases a 
prose paraphrase is the best form) such as accompanied the Utet 
volume For there are considerable changes in this body of texts 
as compared with the former reading, and as a result the Utet com- 
mentary IS no longer adequate To cite only a few out of many 
examples raggio becomes now virago and di me ii dole now 
stands di te mi dole (p. 38) , saluto risivo becomes salutono sivo 
(p 78) , d'Amor mi tolga Morte e dia pace now reads d'Amor mi 
tolgon molto ond\'ho pace (p 96) In many cases it is impossible 
to say, without turning again to the manuscript sources, whether 
these are improved readings or not. Probably the vestita a don- 
nuzza (p. 68, Utet) is rightly corrected to vestita dfurfuzza (p. 58* 
cf. another example in the sonnet attributed to Dante Sennuccio, 
la tua poca peisonuzza ”) On the other hand, the fore in verse 
16 of Cavalcanti XXIV must surely be fiore reinforcmg the nega- 
tion In Cmo XVI (p 119), in two cases altra should probably 
stand as before alta^ and the Mero on p. 217 should remain Nero 
as before and m other texts. 

Again, without access to manuscript sources, no sure judgment 
can be made, in the case of Cino’s poetry, of the respective merits of 
the present text against the critical edition by Zaccagnini (Biblio- 
teca delV Arcliwum Romanicum) Di Benedetto has profited by 
the latter’s work, but the two remain at considerable variance, in 
text and to some extent in attribution 

All in all, the present edition of the Stil Novo may well be the 
best to date. Likewise, it may well not be the best possible There 

5 
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IS even now a fresh critical edition of the same texts in progress by 
another scholar Perhaps when he has done his work, Di Bene- 
detto^s can be better measured Another critical edition is the only 
adequate criticism of a critical edition 

C S Singleton 


Deutsche Dichter unserer Ze%L Heransgegeben von Hekmann 
Gerstnee nnd Kael Sohwoem Mnnchen Zentralverlag 
der NSDAP., Pranz Bher Nachf. [1939]. Pp 622. 

Although a survey of contemporary literature must be more or 
less wanting in balanced historical perspective, it is always refresh- 
ing to find enterprising spirits who have the temerity to tackle the 
perennially new problem of literary orientation Such books have 
recorded some puzzling misjudgments, but they have also recorded 
the current views and hopes of their authors and have thus pro- 
vided for later generations the best possible markers for charting 
the constant shifting of literary tastes and movements 

This book presents fifty-three authors in alphabetical order. 
There is a portrait of each author, a sample of his handwriting, and 
his signature The personal data, bemg autobiographical as far 
as possible, not only list the most noteworthy events m the author^s 
life, but also reveal something of his attitude towards the world — 
and often towards his own works. Bach author^s principal works 
are listed, briefly described, and monotonously praised. The feature 
of gieatest value in the book is the anthological presentation of four 
to SIX pages of text from each author. Some of the selections are 
published here for the first time and many are not easily accessible 
elsewhere 

The publishers^ foreword indicates that the mission of tfee book 
is to win readers for the neue Dichtung.” The statement is made 
that ^^die Jahre der entarteten Dichtung endgultig uberwunden 
smd,^^ and that the Third Eeich has a wealth of writers who con- 
form to the laws of their VoTkstum and are not concerned with 
purely aesthetic values A few ^^lypical representatives^^ of the 
older generation are presented alongside of the men and women 
whose productions root directly in the present. 

Who are representative of the older generation The eldest of 
the authors discussed are four men born before 187'7, they began 
publishmg before 1908. They are Adolf Bartels (1862-1939 . 
published smce 1889), who is designated as a literary historian, 
^^em unermudlieher volkischer Kampfer fiir die Eeinheit des 
Blutes,^^ who treated the racial question selbstverstandlich m 
unserem volkischen Sinn Dietrich Bckart (1868-1923; published 
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since 1904), friend of Hitler^s and Eosenberg’s, promoter and edi- 
tor of the Party^s Volkischer Beolachter, Otto Erler (1872—; 
publishing since 1899), who shows in his dramatic works a starke 
Einfuhlungskraft in das Werden unseres Volkstums and Ludwig 
Finckh (1876 — , publishing since 1900), a physician-poet so eng 
mit dem Boden und Herkunf t verwurzelt that he has composed 
no less than ten books on Ahnenhunde — Obviously these are not 
the authors whom earlier critics have considered representative of 
German literature 

The next seven authors began publishing before the end of the 
war They include Friedrich Bethge, Heinrich Zerkaulen, Eobert 
Hohlbaum, and Hanns Johst Between 1919 and 1933, twenty-six 
others put forth their first works. Among them are Eichard 
Euringer, Werner Beumelberg, Johannes Linke, Eberhard Wolf- 
gang Holier, Edwin Erich Dwinger, and Herybert Menzel, 

Sixteen approved authors have made their appearance since the 
founding of the Third Eeich. In 1933 Kurt Eggers, Carl Maria 
Holzapfel, Anne Mane Koeppen, and Hans-Jurgen Nierentz. In 
1934 Hans Baumann, Fritz Helke, Kurt Koelsch, and Gerhard 
Schumann In 1935 Ferdinand Oppenberg and Otto Paust. In 

1936 Quinn Bngasser, Fritz Stelzner, and Tudel Weller, In 

1937 Hanns Gottschalk In 1938 Martm Damss and Hannes 
Kremer, Some of these are represented to date by only one book, 
but this first volume evidently meets the standards laid down for 
the present survey 

The number of literary ” prizes mentioned is impressive There 
are few authors in this book who have not received at least one 
prize — even if nothing greater than the second lyric prize of the 
magazine, D^e Dame. Another very strikmg thing in this anthology 
IS tiie value placed on Party connections — even in the discussion of 
literary efforts One gradually begins to understand that the 
J^wir^^ of the foreword (^^. . . dass wir ausserdem einen begluck- 
enden Eeichtum von Dramat±ern, Lyrikern, und Epikern be- 
sitzen means We, the Party 

One of the most significant contributions to the anthology is the 
part of Friedrich Bethge^s address, ^^Kneg und Drama (pp. 
51-56), delivered before the TheaUriagung der EJ m 1937. One 
phase of the argument runs: Aeschylos and Cervantes knew the 
value of war for the poet. Goethe was too conciliatoiy to be a great 
dramatist, ITeither Kleist nor Hebbel was able to give his best, 
because the Voile did not demand it of them. Grabbe would have 
been a great dramatist if there had been a war in his time. . . . 
Yet Bethge fails to mention any great drama produced as a result 
of the last War. 

Deutsche D%chter unserer Zeit contains a wealth of mformation 
about the group of contemporary writers it presents. While from 
a literary point of view it is uncritical both in respect to selection 
and discussion of authors, it is very definitely a record of the 
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directed efforts of Third Eeich liteiary actmty Most of the 
biographical sketches haTe been reproduced in the Volkischer 
Beohachter in shortened form (Mnnchener Ausgabe, eaily 1939) 

Edmund E Millee 

JJmversity of Maryland 


Lessing* s Dramatic Theory Being an Introduction To And 
Commentary On His Hamlurgische Dramaturgie By J G. 
Eobeetson, Late Professor of German Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of London Cambridge, At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1939 x, 544 pp $8 00, 

This posthumous work of the late Professor J G. Eobertson, of 
the University of London, is of such encyclopedic proportions that 
it IS about as easily reviewed as a volume of the Britanmca The 
work as it lies before us today was not quite finished by its authoi 
However, he left it in such a condition that its publication has 
been made possible The editor, Edna Puidie, has lightened the 
task of the reviewer by verifying all references and quotations in 
and of itself a herculean performance 
Professor Eobertson has left practically nothing for his succes- 
sors to do so far as factual matter is concerned We have here 
an account of the founding of the Hamburg theater with all 
necessary documentary evidence, its staff, the repertory (with full 
information about each and every play and the cast at each per- 
formance), a brief notice of Lessing^s two earlier theatrical jour- 
nals, his connection with the enterprise, all of his briefer or more 
detailed criticism of all the plays performed with all quotations 
given in the original and divided according to the national litera- 
tures to which they belong, and finally a discussion of what Pro- 
fessor Eobertson calls in his title Lessing’s Dramatic Theory” 
With the exception of the last section this represents a mine of 
mformation for which future students will bless the author’s 
memory. Nothing has been omitted except the stage versions of 
the plays performed, and Professor Eobertson informs us that he 
could also have furnished these To the present reviewer the great 
value of the book lies just here, namely, as a handbook of facts 
about the theater at Hamburg and everything connected therewith. 
Because of its very nature it makes for hard reading, but that 
does not lessen its value as a reference work 
The title of the book is an unfortunate one The sub-title would 
have served the purpose better When one considers the nature of 
the Hamlurgische Dramaturgie and the circumstances under which 
it was written, one immediately understands the impossibility of 
attempting to find in it any conclusive theory of the drama For 
what does it consist of^ Desultory notes on plays acted, diplo- 
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matic remaiks about the actors^ attempts to make the publication 
look like a periodical, rambling statements on all matters pertain- 
ing to the stage and the drama, contradictory presentations of 
what Proiessoi Robertson consideis the main puipose, all sorts of 
padding such as the long quotations and the detailed account of 
the contents of the Spanish Essex, and finally the discovery on the 
author^s part that the so-called national theater in Hamburg was 
serving mainly as a vehicle for the presentation of plays of Erench 
origin in German translation or German imitations of such plays 
Although he denied knowing what patriotism meant, his national 
pride finally aroused him to an ezammation of these masterpieces 
which national vanity and conceit claimed to be perfect representa- 
tions of Aristotelian theory, to say nothing of their having even 
surpassed the old master^s conception of the drama. And the 
worst of it all was that all other nations^ including the Germans, 
believed this and attempted to follow in their wake 

The results of the Hamlurgische Dramaturgie should be looked 
upon as rather negative than positive It represents the effort to 
cast down the Piench idols by showing that they were false gods, 
and the best way to do this was in the strictly biblical fashion by 
condemning them out of their own mouths Furthermore, how 
under the circumstances mentioned could Lessing have formulated 
his final views on the subject of dramatic theory ? These scattered 
remarks, contradictory as they are in some instances, cannot be 
patched together in such a way as to show that here we have 
Lessing^s last words on the subject It was sufficient to have put 
ii.ristotle on the throne and to have showed that the French claims 
were bogus ones 

We grant that he resorted to exaggeration to prove his point, 
but it IS unfair to accuse him of unfairness toward Voltaire We 
but need to think how Lessing would have fared, had Voltaire 
caught him between a Lessing and a Gotthold Ephraim corre- 
spondence such as Lessing reveals between Voltaire and his double, 
Lindelle It is also beside the point to discuss Lessing^s attitude 
toward Shakespeare upon the basis of the fact that he did not 
discuss him in detail in the Dramaturgie. Where could this have 
been done^ No Shakespeare play was given, and all his remarks, 
such as they are, always take their starting pomt from the plays 
presented upon the Hamburg stage 

It also must be taken into consideration that Lessing spent a 
most unhappy time during his stay in Hamburg Nowhere in his 
correspondence during that period does he display much interest 
in his work there One would rather gather from his correspond- 
ence that the Anhquarische Brief e were much closer to his heart 
and absorbed a much larger part of his interest than what was 
supposed to be his main occupation in that town He refers to his 
theatrical periodical as ^^diesen Wisch^^ and has very little to say 
about it In the language of the eighteenth century the Sam- 
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iurgische Dramaturgie represents rather Kollektaneen zu einer 
Theorie der Tragodie than a real final and conclusive pi eduction ^ 

Whether he would have elevated Aristotle to the position of 
dictator of tragical theory if the French had not claimed him as 
their authority, may remain unsettled To the present reviewer 
it has always seemed as if Aristotle grew upon Lessing in the course 
of the discussion until he finally made the famous statement that 
Aristotle is an infallible in his field as Euclid m his. As a true 
son of the eighteenth century, Lessing was by his very nature bound 
to base his criticism upon the dictates of reason, upon something 
which might be proved, hence the indispensability of Aristotle. 
Authority rather than psychology was the chief thing. 

In spite of the fact that Lessmg was an omnivorous reader, we 
might quarrel with the author of this splendid book in his too 
great melmation to discover the sources for everything which 
Lessing has to say But we shall keep out of this dangerous terri- 
tory where investigators usually lose their way and, instead of not 
seeing the woods for the trees, see more than are actually there 

Although we still hold fast to the opinion that the Eamlurgische 
Dramaturgie represents a step backward in the history of the 
theory of the drama, that its mam importance is a negative one, 
and that in some respects Johann Elias Schlegel anticipated the 
future development better than Lessmg, we should like to close 
with Professor Robertson^s last statement as it best sets forth the 
underlymg idea of the book The Hamlurgische Di amaturgie ^^is 
not merely, in all essentials, the greatest dramaturgic text-book of 
its century it represents m general the most advanced thinking 
which Europe had attamed at the close of the third quarter of that 
century We may not be able to learn from it much knowledge 
which we can apply to the drama of to-day But even so, we 
can and do learn from it the best that the eighteenth century 
thought about the drama of its own age.” 

Robbkt Bbuce Roulston 

The Johns SopJetns Umversitp 


Shahepeare Quartos %n Collotype Facsimile, Edited by WaItTEE 
Wilson Geeg No 1 King Lear, 1608 {Pied Bull Quarto), 
Pp. viii + No ^ The Merchant of Venice, 1600 

{Eayes Quarto) , Pp viii + lxzvi. No S, The Merry "Wives 
of Windsor, 160^ Pp viii + l'^i* London* The Shakespeare 
Association, and Sidwick & Jackson, Limited, 1939, 10/6 
each 

Mmute study of the textual and bibliographical problems of the 
early Shakespeare quartos has hitherto been restricted for the most 


^ Cf Etmfundneunzigstes Stuck 
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part to the few who had access to the extremely rare originals It 
IS something of a reproach to scholarship that the quartos, with 
the five^ notable exceptions of Hamlet (Qi, Qa), Pencles (Qi), 
Richa'id II (Qs)^ T%tus Adromcus (Qi), have not even been 
available in satisfactory facsimile, foi the unreliability of the Ash- 
bee facsimiles ^ and of the photolithographic series by Griggs and 
Praetorms is well known There has been serious need for repro- 
ductions that are wholly above suspicion of improvement or 
sophistication To supply this deficiency the Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation has initiated a series of collotype reproductions of the 
earliest quartos under the editorship of Dr W. W Greg The first 
three have just'come from press, and they meet every expectation 
The bindings are attractive, and the beautifully clear collotypes 
give the effect of the original paper and ink There is no retouch- 
ing, no hardening of lines, no tampermg of any kind The quartos 
are reproduced with such fidelity that for most purposes there is 
no occasion to refer to the originals 

Each facsimile is preceded by a brief introductory note by Dr 
Greg which gives the entry in the Stahoners' Register, explains the 
system of line numbering, and locates extant copies of the quarto ® 
Some of the comments naturally invite comparison with corre- 
sponding sections of Miss Henrietta BartletPs new Census of 
Shahespeare^s Plays %n Quaito 159^-1709^ published almost simul- 
taneously. The first facsimile, the Pide Bull Lear (1608), is a 
reproduction of the Gorhambury copy, containing the unique blank 

^ J S Farmer’s facsimile of Richard III (Qi) is based on Askbee’s fac- 
simile, Augustin Daly’s reproduction of Merry Wives of Windsor (Qi) is 
derived from Griggs 

® These are almost as rare as some of the quartos Only fifty copies of 
each were prepaied, and of these Ashbee and J 0 Halliwell Phillips certify 
that nineteen were immediately destroyed, leaving only thirty-one sets, of 
which J O H-P at once used two for collation Though Ashbee made fac- 
similes of the forty-three then known quartos published in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime {including Hamlet Qa, both 1604 and 1605), and also of Othello 
(1622), Venus and Adonis (1593, 1594), and Lucrece (1594), Sir Edmund 
Chambers lists only the Titus Andronious (1600) and Farmer’s reproduc- 
tion of the Richard III (1597) in his bibliographies in William 
Shakespeare, Vol i 

®He also singles out every reading which a defect in the basic quarto 
has rendered doubtful or illegible in the collotype, excluding from con- 
sideration “those due to defects in the original type (such as broken 
letters and misshapen stops) which therefore occur in all or some other 
copies ” But these last are still lectiones difficiles, and in my opinion 
they deserve attention For example in King Lear, line 4, the comma 
after “perforce” is not recognizable, and the apostrophe in “would’st” 
at Ei, line 16, is almost imperceptible, in Merchant, F^, the catchword 
“hee” IS unaccountably faint, in Merry Wwes, Fa, line 3 from bottom, 
“ Q-illid of Bramford ” is partly obscured by the ink coming through from 
Fa^, and the catchword on E* has a faint character following -es in 
“ Codes ” in both the collotype and the Folger copy As this last illustra- 
tion shows, the diflSculty is not in the reproduction but in the original But 
in these and similar cases, scholars would welcome Dr Greg’s editorial 
guidance — ^in fact, they are almost helpless without it 
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leaf preceding title which is unknown to Miss Bartlett The colla- 
tion in future must be given as B — The Eoxburghe copy 
(British Museum) of the Hayes quarto of The Merchant of Venice 
(1600) IS the original of the second facsimile Owners may wish 
to note that the W A Clark copy is now in the library ot the Uni- 
versity of California (Census, p 57) A serious discrepancy exists 
between the two descriptions of the 1602 quarto of Merry Wives, 
Dr Greg, who reproduces the Huth copy in the British Museum, 
prefixes the signed preliminary leaf A from the Capell copy at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, with the statement that this leaf is 
wanting in all copies except those m the Bodleian Library and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge” Miss Bartlett, on the other hand, 
while agreeing about the British Museum and Trmity College 
copies, notes that the leaf is wantmg in the Bodleian but is present 
in the Polger and Huntington copies I can give no information 
about the copy at Huntington, but in the Folger quarto leaf Ai is 
a positive photostat. 

Another important section of the prefatory note is devoted to 
press corrections and a record of the formes which exist in two 
or more states It is no detraction from the value of the facsimiles 
to pomt out how very helpful it would be if to the collotype of the 
basic quarto had been appended facsimiles of the variant states not 
found therem In the case of Merry Wwes, no variant states have 
been noted Merchant could have been cared for by the addition of 
one leaf bearing on the recto a facsimile of G/ and on the verso 
one of El 2 ^ (not noted by Greg, the Huntington Library Chech- 
List of 1919 records that the Kemble-Devonshire copy has the 
remaikable reading ^^intergory” for intergotory ” in line 8) 
Lear, however, would have piesented a serious problem, for no 
fewer than twenty-two additional pages (on eleven leaves) would 
have been necessary to give all the variant states not found in the 
Gorhambury copy Such a twenty-five percent increase in the 
number of collotypes would have mcreased the cost appreciably. 
The matter was doubtless considered carefully by the publishers, 
but the advantages of having withm the covers of one book all the 
states of the various formes are so great and so obvious that a 
modification of policy seems desirable 

Dr Greg and the Shakespeare Association are to be congratu- 
lated on their initial success The facsimiles will prove indis- 
pensable to students of the minutiae of Shakespeare’s text and of 
the bibliographical problems of the quartos. Here for the first time 
are the plays reproduced with absolute fidelity, and made available 
at a small fraction of the cost of photostats. Every library and 
every serious Shakespeare scholar will want to possess the series. 
It IS to be hoped that subscriptions will be so numerous and so 
prompt that the future of the senes will not be placed m jeopardy. 

Jambs G. McMakawat 

The Folger Bhahespeme L%brary 
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The effects of his political life upon J ohn Milton By Paul Phelps 
Moeanl Paris 1939 Pp 124 

De Comus a Satan^ V oeuvre poetique de John Milton expliquee par 
sa vie. By Paul Phelps Moeand Pans 1939 Pp 262. 

Dr. Morand^s two books offer a complete survey and reinterpieta- 
tion of Milton^s life and poetry They are very able works showing 
a thorough acquaintance with the literature of their subject and 
deserve most careful consideration The author believes, against 
the prevalent view, that Milton changed greatly in his beliefs and 
feelings, and the change came principally from his experience of 
politics. The crucial period was that of his employment by the 
Council of State under the Commonwealth The first book studies 
this period m detail, the second applies to the whole of Milton^s 
poetical career the conclusions reached in the first book 

Morand takes as his basis Lil]egren’s researches on MilWs 
biography and his attacks on Milton^s personal integrity He goes 
over the same ground and with fine judicial impartiality weighs 
the evidence for and against Liljegren’s contentions. He pronounces 
Liljegren^s facts coiiect but his conclusions from those facts mis- 
taken Milton did abett the insertion of the Pamela prayer into 
later editions of Eikon Basihle, he did consent to act as censor in 
spite of Areopagiiica, and he did behave imscrupulously m attack- 
ing Morns as author of Regii Sanguinis Glamor after he had learnt 
that Morus never wrote it However, his motives were not personal 
but political Milton kept his private integrity as a politician he 
allowed the ends to justify the means 

What do Morand^s results amount to ^ They are important not 
because they are new but because, as he presents them, they are 
reasonable They thus force us to face facts which we^ve really 
been aware of but which most of us have shirked. It doesn^t much 
matter whether or not Milton helped the Pamela forgery, but it does 
matter that we should face the monstrosity of the whole Pamela 
passage m Eikonoldastes Milton knew Arcadia well and with it 
the context of Pamela^s prayer. He must have known the solemn- 
ity of that context, its close relation to the spirit of Protestant 
sufferings and martyrdoms alive m Sidney^s time We cannot avoid 
the conclusion that Milton was prepared to sacrifice truth to an 
immediate political end He identified himself with the dishonesties 
and fanaticisms that any minority ruling by power is forced mto. 
In dealing with Milton^s part in politics Morand is just, perspica- 
cious, and temperate. 

How far this theme can be applied to the whole of Milton is 
another matter It should be allowed a closer application than is 
usually made But Morand in his general book carries the process 
too far His picture of the early Milton, on the whole Christian, 
not without mysticism, and social-mmded, is plausible, though I 
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disagree with his notion that Comus is devoid of realism and that 
the clergy-passage in Lycidas is a prophetic accretion. But that 
Milton was quite obsessed by a political puntanism which rendered 
him incapable of repentance and uniformly self-justificatory I can- 
not agree Doubtless the tiend of politics accounted for much of 
that conflict of motives in Paradise Lost of which Morand gives a 
brilliant and searching account impossible to criticise properly 
except at length. But beneath the political fanaticism and the 
strident abuse or self-justification of the later pamphlets there 
always remained a core of good sense and wisdom The Ode to 
Rouse proves where Milton^s heart truly was, while Adames humility 
in his final talk to Michael, Milton’s distrust of action evidenced in 
Paradise Regained^ and the repudiation of patriotism in the latest 
of his letters all suggest that Milton had repented of the part he 
took in politics, a repentance not the less fundamental because 
never paraded. Nor is Samson purely pessimistic Manoa’s final 
assurance that all the valiant vouth shall resoit to Samson’s tomb 
IS like the mood that closes Lycidas the mood that sets little store 
by results and great store by the state of mind that is ready to 
act appropriately, the very reverse in fact of that political oppor- 
tunism which Morand describes so well In sum we must give moie 
attention to Milton’s political career but not all that Morand would 
have us give 

There is much else in Morand’s general book besides his mam 
thesis I must mention especially his theory of composite char- 
acters in Paradise Lost, For instance the Satan of heaven and hell 
IS a different character from the tempter and serpent It is a 
most mterestmg theory which may not only solve difficulties but 
explain why Paradise Lost has paucity but not poverty of character 

E M W Tillyaed 

Cambridge UmDersity 


Walter Bagehot By William Ikyihe. New York Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1939. Pp. 303. $4.50. 

Professor Irvine’s Walter Bagehot is a compact and accurate 
summary of the life and writmgs of President Wilson’s favorite 
Victorian critic. It deserves to become the standard book of refer- 
ence for those whose requirements do not obligate them to go 
directly to Bagehot’s works. But it adds little unknown material. 
Mrs Eussell Barrington has let Piofessor Irvine use certain un- 
published letters of Bagehot’s that shed more light on his per- 
sonality as a student at school But Mrs Bariington had already 
done a surprisingly good 30 b for a relative on Bagehot’s life and so 
had Mr. E H. Hutton for a friend 

There remained a need, however, for a summary of Bagehot’s 
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opinions on politics^ economics, and literature. Satisfied to de- 
scribe the ciicumstances oi: then composition, Mrs Barrington had 
left their content alone Professor Irvine^s account is satisfactory 
to the extent that he limits himself to the immediate task Bagehot 
was a Victorian Liberal of conservative tendency, who, like Arnold, 
believed m making haste slowly in matters of social change. But, 
unlike Arnold^s, his own criticism was that of a man of practical 
affairs, banker and writer for economic journals, who differed from 
other journalists not in the spontaneity of his output (he was at 
the opposite pole to Arnold here), but in possessing a sounder and 
more extensive background of information and an independence of 
social position as well as a temperament which permitted him 
sincerity in addition to verve 

All this Professor Irvine gives us, and he is conscious also of 
BagehoPs limitations when the personal judgment of literary worth 
gives way to reasoning about esthetic principles. In criticizing 
Bagehot^s theory regarding the distinction between the classic and 
the romantic, Irvine sensibly comments • 

The truth is, no doubt, that he did not know what he meant By faulty 
definition and by careless u'le of terms, he has built up around his ideas 
just such a verbal screen as he once complained of m other writers The basic 
fallacy of his theory lies of course in his use of the word tj/pe, the incon- 
sistency of which he veils from himself by introducing the corresponding 
and broader term hteresque Literesque, closely identified with the typical, 
is defined as ‘ fit to he put into a book ' But what is fit to be put into a 
book may oi may not be typical It was therefore possible to use hteresque 
correctly throughout the discussion and at the same tune shift the mean- 
ing of type at convenience BagehoPs strict employment of the one term 
probably blinded him to the loose employment of the other (p 102) 

This IS a clear distinction of terms, such as modern Humanists are 
accustomed to make We wish Professor Irvine had stopt here, 
and not proceeded to suggest that, lurking m such ambiguities, 
were the principles of Humanism itself. critic who has prin- 
ciples for the judgment of books will presumably have standards for 
the appraisal of writers These standards Bagehot nowhere defines, 
yet everywhere implies (p. 138). We thmk that in himself implying 
Bagehot’s Humanism (as Irvine does more explicitly elsewhe:^), 
Irvine is not only getting beyond the necessities of his subject, but 
falling prey to the sort of ambiguity of which he has complained. 
Humanism, I take it, holds clarity of definition an essential prm- 
ciple And even the implications of Humamsm in Bagehot, I be- 
lieve, are not altogether consistent, I find them (m contrast to 
Amold^s criticism) at times too close to the morality of commerce 
and utilitarianism in the Victorian era for such ready classincati^. 
It would have been better had Irvme not sought to remove the 
ambiguity from Bagehoffs imphcatious. 

Edwin Beeey BuEauM: 

l^ew York TJmverstty 
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Journey to Germany, Autumn 1868. By Thomas Carlyle 
Edited by E A. E Brooks. New Haven Yale University 
Press, 1940 Pp. xxxviii + 222 $2.76. 

In editing this manuscript, now at Yale University, Professor 
Brooks has done well his two-iold task. First, he has made accessi- 
ble a new piece of Carlyle^s wntmg the account of a month-long 
pnrney undertaken in order to study twelve of Frederick's battle- 
fields The account, crowded with observations on places and peo- 
ple, IS written in a style resembling that of the journals and letters 
And the immediate meaning of this allusive record is made easy by 
the editoi^s map, emendations,^ explanations, and index 

And, second, the editor has mterpreted the broader significance 
of the record He has shown the relation of Journey to Fredemcl 
the Greats and has made that relation throw light on Carlyle^s 
method of writing history The mass of evidence on these points 
IS presented in twelve appendices Each appendix compares one 
battle-account in FredencTc with the account of the same battle in 
Journey, and with the numerous accounts of that battle in various 
source-books from which Fredench derives ^ And each appendix 
closes with a consideration of Carlyle^s artistic handling of the 
scene in Frederick These detailed comparisons, summarized in 
the Introduction, show Carlyle^s integrity as a historian in find- 
ing and dealmg fairly with his facts, and show, to some extent, 
^‘^how he made his accounts graphic as well as accurate (p. 
xxxvii) ® Thus, in his treaiment of Carlyle^s artistic-historic 
method. Professor Brooks supplements — and is supplemented by — 
the work of Professor Harrold and of Mrs. Young ^ 

As Professor Brooks frequently remmds us, this study is limited 
to only a part of the materials galhered for Fredenck To general- 
ize about the development of Carlyle’s artistic manner of presenting 
historical materials, one must go back over a quarter of a century. 
On August 12, 1834, Carlyle wrote Emerson The story of the 
[Diamond] Necklace was the first attempt at an experiment” 
Fredemck the Great was his last great attempt. 

Hill Shike 

Maryville College 


^Read interwedged for interwedges (p 61), WfiOO for 20ft0 (63), 
descried for described (64) 

^ It IS worth, noting that Archenholz’s work, an important source of 
Frederick, was one of the first German books that Carlyle ever owned 

* Elsewhere in the Introduction (xvii-xvm), Brooks gives new evidence 
on Alexander Carlyle’s questionable editorial piactice 

* Harrold he acknowledges (vii, xxxii) But Louise M Young’s valuable 
Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History (Philadelphia, 1939) appeared too 
late for use Incidentally, the present book will convince Mrs Young that 
Carlyle wrote from notes 
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Catullus in Strange and Distant Britain By James A. S. MoPeek. 

Cambiidge Haivard University Pi ess, 1939. Pp. xvii 411. 

$5 00. (Har\aid Studies in Compaiative Literatuie, xv ) 

Pursued with intelligent method the study of influences will yet 
render fundamental services to literary history Cleaily, however, 
if a classical author is chosen, it is not good method to study his 
effect on English literature before serious studies have been made 
of his influence in Italy and France. The question of interme- 
diaries raises too much uncertainty. Mr. McPeek has struggled 
hard with his bad method, has indeed made some interesting dis- 
coveries, but more often he is only able to record his suspicion that 
an undiscovered Continental imitation may intervene between 
Catullus and a given English poem (pp 106, 111, 119, 132, et 
passim). This is not enough when a better method can largely 
control these intermediate borrowings McPeeFs way logically 
entails studying at once the entire European influence of Catullus, 
and this can only be done superficially Thus his acquaintance 
with modern Latin writers apparently extends little beyond Gru- 
ter^s Delitiae , and we lose confidence when we find ^ Scahger ^ 
(which called a ^medievalist^ (p. 285), or Joannes Secundus a 
German (p 152), or encounter Ludovicus Areostus and Adeodatus 
Seba (pp. 333-4) instead of Ariosto and Beza. And if Pontanus, 
Marullus, and Politian ^ are not entirely representative of human- 
ism in Italy ^ (p. 275), then who is^ The need of a better control 
of intermediaries is clear on p. 204. Here it is said that Jonson 
^ boldly and happily effects an innovation ^ in a theme of Moschus, 
and ^ without doubt ^ does so by recalling Catullus The ^ innova- 
tion,^ however, had already been attached to this theme by Baif, 
from whom Jonson may well have taken it see A J P. 49 (1928), 
121, 130. 

On the other hand the general repute of Catullus m England is 
justly estimated, and special credit is due to the treatment of the 
interrelations of English poems derived from Catullus. Within 
his limits (^through the age of Pope^^ the author has searched 
widely, though not exhaustively I note at random the omission of 
John Owen and Thomas Pope Blount More might have been dis- 
covered about Catullus in the schools Thus theie was a selection 
from him in the Epigrammatum Delectus used at Eton from 1686 
onwards. 

Space remains for a few details. Of what use is it to list the 
poems of Catullus imitated by an English writer without references 
to that writer's works (pp 284, 288, 387, etc.) ? Misprmts occur 
on pp. 48 (Jonson's), 279 (naisi), 281 {Fanus), 283 (cuisdam), 
295 (qusto), 296 {Bima), 308 {1559), 328 (lompido), 334 
(Aeodatus) French accents are badly treated, e g, ^inter- 
rompu6s' (p. 342). Sir John Davies (pp. 289, 361) is absent 
from the Index. And what fancy impelled the author sometimes 
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to print Latin hexameters as distichs (pp. 23, 149, 151, etc.), and 
agam to print elegiac distichs at times as if they were hexameters 
(pp. 63, 88, 136, etc ) ? 

James Htmoii 

Cornell Umveiexty 


BRIEF MENTION 


The German Popular Play '' At%s” and the Venetian Opera. A 
study of the conversion of operas into popular plays, 1675-1722, 
with special reference to the play Atis By Maey Beaee Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1938. Schon m der Einleitung ihres 
Buches betont Miss Beaie, dass das Volksstuck Atis a consider- 
able histoiical and sociological interest, if little intrinsic literary 
value habe Wir haben es also nicht mit Liteiatui im hoheren 
und engeren Sinne des Wortes zu tun, sondein mit ^enen unterir- 
dischen Stromungen, die Stoffe wie diesen aus der pomposen 
Opernwelt Venedigs in das deutsche Volksstuck und die Haupt- 
und Staatsaktion geschwemmt haben. Es handelt sich um die 
Vorfahren der deutschen Burleske des 17. Jahrhxmderts, aber 
daruber hinaus gleichzeitig um eine der wichtigsten Kulturadern 
der europaischen Welt. Die Tatsache, dass das Wiener Volksstuck 
aus der italienischen Oper m das Volk abgesunkenes Kulturgut ist, 
1st nicht neu, ebenso wenig wie die Einsicht m die RoUe, die das 
Jesuitendrama der Zeit m diesem Vorgang spielte. Das Verdienst 
der vorliegenden Arbeit besteht vielmehr darin, die im grossen 
bekannten Zuge anhand ernes aufschlussreichen BinzelfaUes im 
kleinen genau nachgezogen zu haben Die Geschichte des Atis- 
Textes ist uberzeugend erzahlt. Als Quelle ist Minatos Oper Greso 
anzusetzen, die im Jahre 1678 fur den Wienei Hof in Prosa uber- 
setzt wurde Dieser offizielle deutsche Greso wurde 1684 von Lukas 
von Bostel fur die Hamburger Oper zu einem Singspiel umgear- 
beitet, das den Titel Der Sochmuthige, Besturtzte und Wieder- 
Erhohene Groesus tiug Im weiteren Verlaufe zeigt sich, dass der 
StofE — ^wie in so vielen Fallen — sehr bald von der Wanderbuhne 
aufgenommen (moglicherweise von der Truppe Haacke-Hoff- 
mann), durch Deutschland getragen und nach Wien zuruckge- 
bracht wurde Das vom Theaterdirektor Hoffmann hergestellte 
und (jedenfalls m Wien) benutzte Manuskript, jetzt in der Wiener 
Hationalbibliothek, steht in Miss Beares Untersuchung zur Dis- 
kussion. Die Verfasserm hat erne Fulle von Material auf dem eng- 
sten Eaum zusammengetragen und (besonders fur den englischen 
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Leserf) geordnet Das Buch sollte, seiner Klarheit nnd Q-nind- 
lichkeit wegen, in jede Darstellimg des 17. Jairhnnderts hineinge- 
zogen werden 

WOLFGASra PAULSEN 


Southwestern College 


Masters of Dramatic Comedy and Thevr Social Themes By 
Henrt Ten- Eyok Peery Cambridge : Haryard University Press', 
1939, Pp XXIV + 430 $4 00 Professor Perry has written one 

of the best surveys of comedy — ^written it after wide reading and 
proportionate reflection, which have given him a proper respect for 
one of mankind^s most precious and elusive possessions/^ but also 
with gaiety and wit Whether or not laughter can save the world 
in our time, there is nothing in sight that seems more likely to 
save it , and Mr Perry is a profound believer in the social salubrity 
of comedy and m the theater as its best vehicle His book is an 
exhilarating history of the art, chiefly (but not exclusively) m 
terms of certain great practitioners. If it has a fault, there is 
possibly an occasional lack in appreciation of the importance of 
uncorrective laughter Most comic dramatists have composed pri- 
marily to entertain, and there is often more poetry, and usually 
more liberation, in really inspired clowning than in Meredithian 
tinkling Here and there, in the chapter on Moliere for example, 
one feels the least bit of bias in the judgment of certain plays. 
Mr Perry writes learnedly and gracefully on Aristophanes, Plautus, 
Terence, Jonson, Lope de Vega, Moli^re, Holberg, Goldoni, Lessing, 
Eaimund, Gogol, Turgenev, Chekhov, and Shaw The works of 
these masters are described with gusto, and there is just the right 
amount of connective summary and conclusive generalization, as 
well as a carefully selected nine-page bibliography of critical and 
historical works in English The author has let Shakespeare alone, 
since his contribution tO' world comedy is a thing apart and 
“ should be so treated."’ Mr. Perry confides that he would like 
" some day . . . to make the attempt Headers of this book are 
certain to concur in hoping that he will. 
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Mr Cibler of Drury Lane. By Eichaeu Hinbey Baekbr. 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Litera- 
ture, no 143. New York Columbia University Press, 1939 Pp. 
vxii 280. $3 00 This study is carefully documented* it rests 
partly on a new search of contemporary manuscripts, pamphlets, 
and periodicals, and, while the organization is biographic^, it 
includes judicious appraisal and displays a command not only of 
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the subject but also of the period The Bibliography, restricted 
to woiks by or attributed to Cibber, might profitably have been 
extended to books and articles about him No doubt Professor 
Emmet L Avery^s The Draftsman of July 2, IT'ST', and Colley 
Cibber {Research Studies of the State College of Washinqton^ vii, 
90-103) appeared (June, 1939) too late foi notice Mr Aveiy^s 
verdict, that the effusion signed C7 (7 P L was not written by 
the Poet Laureate, is surely the only possible conclusion, but the 
sting in the letter^s allusions entitles it to mention Mr Barker 
writes with an easy grace and a quiet relish of Augustan and 
Georgian foibles that would have won the approbation of the great 
men whom he introduces in the comedy^s minor r&les Pleasant 
glimpses, in several cases more than glimpses and occasionally very 
intimate ones, are afforded of Betteirton, Steele, Pope, Gay, Field- 
ing, Garrick, and Johnson Sometimes it is as if we saw a familiar 
figure with new eyes, because all these eighteenth-century worthies 
are presented in the Cibberian perspective Though the airy Colley 
retains the center of the stage, the author does not try to pull a 
pair of buskins onto him There is no attempt to palliate his failure 
as a poet, on the other hand, he receives all that is due the theatrical 
merit of his plays, the excellence of his impersonations, and his 
effectiveness in literary controversy Like the heroes, if it is proper 
to call them such, of the true comedies of manners, Cibber is 
indebted to his defects for his existence. His liveliness loses nothing 
in the pages of Mr. Barker^s solid and entertaining book 

H s 


The Oast of Oy, ed R H Bowehs Leipzig Tauchnitz, 1938 
Pp 51 This edition was published as Heft xxxii of Max Forster’s 
Beitrage zur englischen Philologie. It gives us a hitherto un- 
pnnted prose text of this ME devotional treatise, a text" recorded in 
MS 383 of Queen’s College, Oxford. The text proper is followed by 
a collation with the Vernon text (as printed by Horstman), and by 
a glossary limited to obscure words and strained meanings” 
(p 49), though few of the words there listed are properly so 
described. An mtroduction of seven pages gives us a summary 
statement about the history, versions, and authorship of the dialogue 
between Guy’s ghost and the prior The new text, diplomatically 
prmted, will be welcomed by those interested in ME religious prose. 
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